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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The plan of tlie following work is briefly explained in the 
Introductory Chapter, and may easily be understood by a 
glance at the Table of Contents. The author’s design was to 
present students with a surrey of ancient history, containing 
not merely a simple record of facts^ but some notice of the 
natural and moral causes that produced the chief revolutions 
of antiquity- For this purpose he has described the geo- 
graphical position, the social state, the commercial condition, 
and the progress in civilization of the leading empires and 
republics. In this he has only followed the example of Heeren, 
whose Manual , an invaluable treasure to historical lecturers, 
is unsuited to the use of students, requiring a stock of 
information not to be expected in youth, and referring to a 
great number of volumes that could not be comprised in 
ordinary libraries. Though restricted to narrow limits, the 
author hopes that no important omission will be detected; 
while, at the same time, he trusts that he has opened to youthful 
students new and valuable stores of information, which were 
hitherto available only to the learned ; among these subjects 
he may mention, as particularly interesting to British youth, 
the chapters on the trade of Asia and Africa, and on the colo- 
nial policy of the Greeks. 

Some important documents are added in the Appendix, 
especially the first commercial treaty between Borne and 
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Carthage, and Hanno’s Periplus , the . easiest’ account of a 
voyage of discovery that has come down to oiir times. 

It will be observed, that in the chapters on AsiatiqJii 
the author has consulted the oriental writers, as well Hhsf 
western historians. From the importance that attaches 
age of Cyrus, on account of his connexion with sacred history, 
a brief dissertation respecting the various narratives given of 
his career has been inserted ; and the author trusts it will be 
found to corroborate, in no slight degree, the historical verity 
of the Old Testament. 

It would be a mere parade of learning to enumerate the 
works used in the preparation of this Manual ; but respect to 
the memory of a dear friend justifies the mention of the late 
Professor Shea’s excellent translation of MirJchond ; and very 
extensive obligations demand the special mention of the three 
great German historians, Heeren, Niebuhr, and Wachsmuth. 
The author is himself responsible for the theory, that there 
was some connexion in origin between the dominant races of 
Persia and India ; but it was suggested by a dissertation of 
Schlegel’s in the Reports of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and seems to be hinted at in Burnouf’s Dissertations on the 
Zend Language. 

In conclusion, the author begs leave to express a hope, that 
while this will be found to contain sufficient information 
respecting the ancient world for the use of ordinary students, 
it may serve as a guide and stimulus to those who have taste 
and leisure for more extensive investigations. 
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T HE use of history is not to load the memory with facts, but to 
store the mind with principles,— to collect from the experience 
of past ages rules for our conduct as individuals and as members of 
society. Every historical work, therefore, professes to give only a 
selection of events ; and the writer’s choice is determined by the 
nature of his history : the general historian directs attention to the 
occurrences that have changed the general aspect of society, the 
revolutions of states and empires, the causes that led to them, and 
the consequences by which they were followed. The special his- 
torian confines his attention to one class of facts, specified in the 
title of his work: thus the ecclesiastical historian writes only of 
the affairs of the church j the military historian confines his nar- 
rative to wars and battles ; and the commercial historian devotes 
his attention exclusively to trade. 

But even general histories may, in some degree, be regarded as 
special ; their object may be called * political/ that is, they profess 
to describe the destinies of nations, both in their external relations 
with foreign states, and in their internal affairs. Under the first 
head are comprised wars, treaties of peace or alliance, and com- 
mercial intercourse ; under the second, governments, institutions, 
and manners. Such a history must, to a certain extent, be a his- 
tory of civilization; for it will describe the progress of social 
improvement, and the progress of the human mind. These essen- 
tial parts of civilization must not be confounded, for we shall have 
more than one occasion to remark, that the social system, or, in 
other words, the relations between the different parts of society, 
may display great wisdom and justice, while men, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, continue the slaves of ignorance and superstition. 

A distinction is usually made between the narrative and the 
philosophy of history : in the former are included the actions of 
kings and rulers, the accounts of wars and treaties, the rise and 
fall of empires ; in the latter are comprehended descriptions of the 
political and religious institutions, the organization of society, the 
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amount of knowledge, the state of industry and the arts, the morals, 
the habits, and the prevailing prejudices in any age or nation ; and 
the facts thus ascertained, by philosophy, are shown to he the 
causes of the events detailed in the narrative. It is possible to go 
back a step further, and to trace the origin of these institutions 
and manners in the succession of opinions, and gradual develop- 
ment of the human intellect. Rut unassisted reason can go no 
further; the law fixed hy Providence for the succession of opinions 
and development of mind, can only he known to its omnis- 
cient Author, hut that such a law exists, is proved to us hy the 
fulfilment of prophecy ; by the frequent instances of unconscious 
agents working out the great designs of God. 

It is proposed in the following pages to unite the philosophy 
with the narrative of history, to combine events with their causes, 
and direct occasionally the attention of the student to the progress 
of civilization, both in its effects on society and on individuals. 
Sacred history, — the account of the” direct operations of the Divine 
agency on his chosen servants and chosen people, — is necessarily 
excluded from a political history ; hut the general course of Pro- 
vidence displayed in the moral government of his creatures, is an 
essential element of our plan : it is, in fact, the principle of unity 
that binds together its several parts. 

The necessary companions of history are chronology and 
geography ; they determine the time when, and the place where, 
each event occurred. The difficulties of chronology arise both 
from the imperfection of records, and from varieties in the mode of 
computation : the former cannot he remedied ; but, to prevent 
mistakes which may arise from this cause, uncertain dates have 
been marked with an asterisk : the second source of confusion is 
removed by using throughout solar years for a measure of time, 
and the birth of Christ as an era from which to reckon. 

Instead of constructing a general system of ancient geography, 
it has seemed better to prefix a geographical outline of the history 
of each separate country, and to combine with it some account of 
the nature of the soil, and its most remarkable animal and vege- 
table productions. There is no doubt that the position, climate, 
and fertility of a country, have a powerful influence over the cha- 
racter, condition, and destiny of its inhabitants, and ought not to 
he omitted in the consideration of their history. 

The arrangement of this work is both chronological and geo- 
graphical ; the history of each country is given separately, hut the 
states are arranged in the order of their attaining a commanding 
influence in the world. To this there are two exceptions, — Egypt, 
which is placed first, on account of its being the earliest organized 
government of which we have any authentic record; and India, 
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wliicli is placed last, “because it exercised no marked influence over 
the most remarkable nations of ancient times. 

The history of Greece in this volume has a less orderly ap- 
pearance than in most similar works, because it contains not merely 
the histories of Athens and Sparta, to which most writers confine 
their attention, hut also those of the minor states, the islands 
and the colonies. A chapter has been added on the colonial policy 
of the Greeks, —a subject of great importance in itself, and pecu- 
liarly interesting to a commercial country. 

To the Eoman history there is prefixed a brief account of the 
ancient inhabitants of Italy before the era usually assigned for the 
foundation of Eome. In the earlier period of the republic, notice 
is taken of the reasonable doubts that have been raised respecting* 
the authenticity of the common narrative ; hut care has been taken 
to avoid an excess of scepticism, which is at least as had as an 
excess of creditlity. 

In the chapter on India, attention has been directed to the an- 
cient routes of trade between that country and eastern Europe : 
many of these subsist to the present day; projects have been 
formed for re-opening others ; some account of them consequently 
appears necessary, for illustrating both ancient commerce and 
modem policy. 

In a general summary, restricted within narrow limits, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid dryness of details ; notes have therefore 
been added, consisting for the most part of illustrations and anec- 
dotes, that may serve both to relieve the mind, and to place 
important traits of character, national and individual, in a clearer 
light. 

An appendix of tables has been added, in which the student 
will find much chronological and genealogical information con- 
densed into forms convenient for reference. 

It has been deemed advisable to take some notice of the mytho- 
logy, as well as the real history of nations ; for though mythic 
traditions may in many or in most instances have had no founda- 
tion, yet they should not be wholly neglected by the historian, 
for they had a share in forming, and they help to illustrate, the 
character of the nation by which they were once believed. At the 
same time, care has been taken to separate these traditions from 
the authenticated narrative, and to discriminate between those 
that have, and those that have not, some probable foundation 
in fact. 

Political reflections and moral inferences from the narrative 
have, in general, been avoided : the instructive lessons in history 
are, for the most part, found on the surface, and may best be col- 
lected by the students themselves. It is not quite fair to prejudge 
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questions for the mind ; the chief business of those who write for 
the young should be to make them think, not to think for them. 

The author has to acknowledge his great obligations to the 
works of Professor Heeren, whose volumes on the Politics , Inter- 
course; and Trade of Ancient Nations, should form part of every 
historical library : he has also borrowed very copiously from the 
valuable essays that have appeared in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions ; his particular obligations in the several 
chapters need not be specified, most of them being mentioned in 
the notes. 

The design of this introduction is merely to explain the plan 
of the work; some few suggestions, however, may be added on the 
mode of using it. Students should compare the geographical 
chapters with maps, and fix in their minds the most characteristic 
natural features of the country whose history they are about to 
commence. One division should be thoroughly mastered before 
another is begun ; and when the whole is gone through, it will be 
found a most useful exercise to synchronize the events in the 
history of one country with the events in the history of another ; 
for instance, to trace fke condition of the Roman republic at 
the time of the battle of Arbela, 

Should the work be found as useful as it is expected to be, care 
will be taken in each successive edition to introduce such cor- 
rections as may he derived from the additions made to our stores 
of knowledge by the discoveries of travellers, and the researches of 
antiquaries. 

In this and the preceding editions the chapters on the Social 
Condition of the Ancient Egyptians, and on the History of the 
Jews, have been greatly enlarged. The discoveries of Champollion, 
Roseilini, Wilkinson, &c., have opened to us the domestic as well 
as the public records of the Pharaohs and their subjects, and Lave 
enabled us to consult those representations of all the actions of life 
which it was the custom of the Egyptians to depict in the chambers 
of death. But these representations are not applicable to Egyptian 
liistory alone : they will be found to elucidate the Scriptural nar- 
ratives of the patriarchal age ; to show the state of human intelli- 
gence before the commencement of the authentic profane history; 
and. to explain the nature of the intelligence which the Greeks 
derived from the Egyptians and the Phoenicians. 

The design of the work having been now explained, the Author 
has only to hope that its execution may be found to correspond 
with its intentions, and that it may afford pleasure and profit to 
his readers. 
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EGYPT. 


fSECTHffl I. Geographical Outline. 

7?orYPl ia the country in which we first find a government and 
-LJ political institutions established, though we cannot affirm 
with certainty that they did not earlier exist in India. The pro- 
bable cause of this early advancement in intelligence may be found 
f the natur8 the country : civilization everywhere' seems to 
have commenced m the formation of agricultural associations on 
the banks of rivers ; and the Nile, the great river of Egypt, in- 
vites men to tillage more forcibly than any other. This river is 
aot only the most important feature in the geography and natural 
mstory of the country, —Egypt itself having been called from the 
earliest antiquity ‘the gift of the Nile, ’-but its annual inunda- 
mns have had a vast influence over the lives and customs, the 
religion and science, indeed, we may say, the entire social exist- 
ence of the people. Were it not for these annual overflowing 
iigypt would have shared the fate of the districts by which it is 
surrounded, and remained partly a stony waste, and partly a sandv 
desert Hence the prophet Ezekiel, denouncing divine vengeance 
against Egypt, says, /Behold I am against thee and against thy 
river, and I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste.’ It 
appears probable that civilization advanced northwards along the 
valley of the river ; and we shall therefore commence our exami- 
nation of/he land and river at the southern frontier of Egypt. 

The Nile enters Egypt near the city of Syene, below the 
cataracts, and flows. through a narrow valley, about nine miles in 
breadth, to Chem'mis ; . there the valley begins to widen, and the 
river continues in an uninterrupted course to Cercasorns, about sixty 
geographical .miles from its mouth. At Cercasorus the stream 
divides, and incloses in its branches a triangular piece of country, 
•commonly called the Del'ta, from its resemblance to the Greek 
letter of that name. The narrow valley from Syene to Ohemhnis 
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was called Upper Egypt; the wider valley was named Middle 
E«vnt ; and the DeFta formed Lower Egypt. 

Bain seldom falls in Lower Egypt, and is almost unknown m 
the upper regions; the fertility of the country, therefore depends 
on the annual overflowings of the river, without which the fertile 
valley would speedily become a barren desert These inundations 
are caused by the heavy rams that full m the districts of Upper 
Ethiopia during the wet season, from May to September. 

The rivers in these southern regions, which have been only par- 
tially explored by ancient or modern travellers, pour their floods 
into'the Nile, which begins to rise sensibly about the middle ot 
June : it continues to increase during the month of July ; and 
early in August it overflows its hanks, and gives the valley ot the 
Nile the appearance of an inland sea, in which the cities seem like 
jgWls. Towards the beginning of October the waters subside, 
hut so gradually do they retire, that the nver is not to 

its ancient channel before the end of that month. The fertility ot 
Eoypt extends as far as this inundation reaches, or can be contmueu 
by artificial means. From the earliest ages canals have been dug to 
carry the waters to the distant soil, and to retain a supply after the 
inundation has subsided. So great is the productiveness of the 
soil thus irrigated, that two crops of pulse or com have been 
obtained in the same year. 

The eastern side of the valley of the Nile is a mountainous range 
of country, extending to the Red Sea, and presenting, in different 
parts, remarkable varieties of geological structure. I here are 
some districts in it suited for pasturage, but it is wholly unfit for 
agriculture : here, however, are to he found the rich quarries of 
marble and building-stone that formed, the inexhaustible maga- 
zines for the architectural wonders of Egypt. In the south- 
eastern part of these mountains, towards Philee and the cataracts, 
the prevailing rock is oriental granite, called Syenite, from the 
city of Syene." Erom the granite quarries the ancient Egyptians 
obtained the enormous masses requisite for their monoliths, or 
monuments of a single block; and in them, even now, are found 
the forms whence the obelisks and colossal statues have been 
hewn out. These immense statues were usually sculptured in the 
quarries, and drawn by human power on a kind of railroad to 

their place of destination. . 

Extending from Sydne, in a northern direction, to Latop olis, is 
a range of°sandstone rocks, varying in colour, but chiefly of a 
whitish or grayish hue. Of this stone all the temples in Upper 
Egypt are built ; and as it is not very hard, the immense number 
of sculptures found upon the walls of these temples did not require 
the labour that- must have been bestowed on the granite. The 
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most northern part of these mountains is composed of calcareous 
rocks, and from these the materials of the. pyramids were derived. 
It is necessary to add; that these mountain-ranges are not con- 
tinuous; hut are crossed by valleys running from east to west; and 
extending to the Red Sea, which opened practicable roads for 
commercial purposes. 

On the western side of the Nile, the valley is hounded by a 

• f L ri l gG; C T red with sand > which sl °P es 011 remote side 
into the Great Desert. But this ridge does not precisely mark the 
limit between fertility and desolation. Eor the most part, but 
particularly m Middle Egypt, where the valley begins to widen, 
there is a barren sandy strip, from one to three miles in breadth, 
intervening between the base of the mountain-chain and the land 
suited to husbandry. This solitary waste is at once the image 
and the abode of death, the sandy plain and the hills being filled 
with countless graves and sepulchres, accumulated during a 
hundred generations,- and this proximity of the living and the 
dead— this contact of all that is most delightful with all that is 
most gloomy has had the most powerful effect in impressing on 
the Egyptians their very peculiar national character. The western 
ri ge of hills protects the valley of the Nile from the invasion of 
the sands of the desert, which, without such a harrier, would have 
desolated the entire country. On some points this protection has 
proved insufficient, for there are many Egyptian edifices, pvramids, 
and colossal statues, found buried to the middle in sand but in 
general this destructive enemy ha.s been shut out by the mountain- 
barrier. 

The desert beyond the western frontiers of Egypt may be 
termed a great sandy ocean, in which there are severaffruitful spots, 
or islands of fertility, called Oases. Two of these, celebrated for 
their fruitfulness and abundant springs from remote antiquity, are 
usually included in Egypt by ancient geographers. The larger 
Oasis contained the celebrated temple of Jdpiter Am'mon the 
oracle of which was greatly respected, not only by the Egyptians, 
but by the Greeks and other nations. 

Upper Egypt contains far the most numerous and interesting 
monuments. Just beyond the first cataract are the islands of 
Plfflse and Elephantine, both of which contain the proudest 
edifices of antiquity. They stand surrounded by palm-oroves 
amid the ruins of buildings erected by Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs, which have all yielded to the destroying hand of time. 
Below Syene, the ancient frontier town of Egypt, are Om'bos, 
Sil'silis, and Eilethyla ; and farther down, the great city of 
Apollo,, containing the most perfect of all the temples, except that 
oi Thebes. Proceeding northwards, we pass the remains of 
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Chnubis, Latop'olis, and Hermon'this, before arriving at the 
metropolis of this region of wonders, f giant Thebes/ which has 
been well called ‘the mammoth of human works . 7 

Thebes, called also Dios'polis, the City of Jupiter, or of AniTnon, 
was in the days of Homer regarded as the great wonder of the 
world, and it continues to be so at the present day. The entire 
breadth of the valley on both sides of the river, an area of about 
nine miles, is covered with enormous temples, that seem more like 
mountains than human edifices, with colossal statues, sphinxes, 
and obelisks, whose magnitude ensures their duration. Where the 
habitations of the living end, the dwellings of the dead begin, and 
extend a considerable distance into the western mountains. The 
city was built on both sides of the river, which is here about half 
a mile wide, and its parts were not, as far as we know, connected 
by a bridge. The western bank, being almost wholly occupied by 
public monuments, could not have contained many private houses; 
but on the eastern bank, the monuments are all close to the river, 
and the space between them and the Arabian mountains was open 
for habitations. On the western side are the palace and temple 
now called Medmet Abu, the colossus of Men/non , 1 the palace 
and tomb of Osyman'dyas, and the temple of Gurnu. These are 
all covered with a profusion of sculptures, depicting .scenes in 
Egyptian history. It has been calculated that the largest of the 
colossal statues, when complete, weighed more than eight hundred 
tons. On the east side are the stupendous ruins usually called 
Luxor and Karnac, covered with historical sculptures of great 
interest and beauty. In the Libyan mountain-chain, on the 
western bank of the river, are the catacombs — stupendous caverns 
excavated in the limestone-rock as sepulchres for the kings, the 
nobles, and the people, covered with sculptures and paintings that 
illustrate the public transactions and the domestic habits of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Below Thebes is Tenty'ris, the modern Den'dera, celebrated for 
the zodiac sculptured on its mighty temple, — the first specimen of 
the gigantic and massive architecture peculiar to Egypt, that meets 
the eye of European visitors. 

Middle Egypt is a wider valley than that just described. It 
contains the lake Mce/ris, an immense reservoir, partly natural and 
partly artificial, for retaining the waters of the Nile after the sub- 
siding of the inundation. From the facilities afforded by canals 
for regulating the irrigation in this part of the valley, it was the 

1 This was the celebrated vocal of Thebes our description of the cifcv 
statue supposed to utter a sound at is chiefly taken, ascribes the sound 
the rising of the sun. Mr. Wilkin- to the contrivance of the priests, 
son from whose excellent account 
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most- fruitful of the provinces, especially tlie district called Faj dm, 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient Arsinoe, called also the City 
■of the Crocodiles. The labyrinth, so renowned in antiquity, was 
near Arsinoe ; it is now a shapeless mass of ruins. 

Below Arsinoe, on the western bank of the Nile, stood Mem'phis, 
the capital of Middle Egypt, and, for a time, the successful rival 
of Thebes. It was in this city that the Pharaohs resided who 
received Abraham, Joseph, and the family of Israel. The intrusive 
Hyk sos also made it their metropolis, and this was probably the 
cause of the seat of government being finally removed to Thebes 
■after their expulsion. There are now but slight remains of its 
temples and palaces j the mountains in its vicinity, however, are 
filled with catacombs, similar to those of Upper Egypt. But the 
most remarkable monuments of this district are the Pyramids, 
which extend singly, or in groups, over the rocky Libyan hills 
between Mem'phis and the BeTta? The area covered by the great 
pyramid of Cheops was about 570,000 square feet. 

Lower Egypt, or the Delta, possesses, from the extension of the 
river, a greater quantity of fertile land than the other districts. 
The western chain of mountains turns *off here into the Libyan 
desert, and the eastern ridge terminates near the modem city of 
Cairo. But the whole space inclosed by the extreme branches of 
the Nile is not fertile ; many barren tracts are found in the Delta, 
and the districts on either side of it: still, this division of Egypt, 
though civilized at a much later period than the other district, 
was covered with flourishing cities, of which it is sufficient to 
name Sais, Naucratis, and Alexandria. There have been great 
changes made by the lapse of time, and the neglect of the canals 
and dams, in this district, more especially along the coast-line : 
the remains of cities must frequently be sought beneath the waters 
of the sea that formerly enriched them with commerce. The- 
extreme city on the Syrian side was Bhinocoriira, the modern 
A1 Arfsh, a good roadstead, though not a safe harbour. On the 
western side, at the frontier of the desert, is Alexandria, still re- 
taining the name of its great founder, and proving, by its extensive 
trade, the wisdom that dictated its position. The more civilized 
portion of the Egyptians dwelt in the rich plains of the valley, 
where they cultivated those arts of social life, in which they at- 
tained so high a degree of perfection that, but for the irresistible 
evidence of the monuments, it would scarcely have been credited. 
It was the great object both of sacerdotal and royal policy to keep 
this population stationary, to direct their attention to agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, and to prevent them from adopting 
the nomad life of the pastoral and plundering tribes on their north- 
east frontiers. Hence we find it recorded, that ( every shepherd 
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was an abomination to the Egyptians ;’ &nd lienee, also, we see the 
reason why the reigning Pharaoh so readily granted the rich pas- 
turages of Goshen to the children of Israel ; he thus rendered that 
district profitable without violating the national laws, and gar- 
risoned his most exposed frontier with a warlike race, capable of 
resisting the robber-hordes from Syria and Arabia^ who had fre- 
quently forced a passage through the land of Goshen to the valley 
of the Nile. 


Section II. Political and Social Condition of the Egyptians. 

Ekom the monumental remains, and from the writings of his- 
torians, it appears that the Egyptians were a brown race of people, 
and that the higher castes of priests and warriors were fairer than 
the other classes. It seems probable that this difference of colour 
marked a difference of descent, and that the ruling race descended 
the Nile from Meroe, bringing with them the peculiar system of 
religion and government which subsequently prevailed along the 
course of the river. More than this cannot now be ascertained. 
It has indeed been conjectured that the Egyptians may have de- 
rived their system of civilization from the Hindus ; and there are, 
doubtless, many striking analogies between the institutions of both 
nations; but it is difficult to conceive how any great migration 
could have taken place from Hindustan — a country that never 
possessed a navy. There is certainly evidence of some small 
colonies having come from the mouth of the Indus to the shores 
of Africa, and penetrated thence to the Nile, south of the Egyptian 
frontiers; hut it is improbable that these few wanderers could 
have become the founders of ruling tribes and the masters of a 
nation. There is now no doubt that the Hindus, or at least the 
higher castes, were a conquering nation that entered India from 
the north-west ; and having penetrated to the Ganges, established 
on its fertile hanks the centre of their religion and their govern- 
ment. It is impossible to discover the parent country of these 
victors, or to determine whether they were originally connected 
with the dominant race in Egypt. 

Local circumstances produced marked differences in the habits 
and manners of the Egyptian people. In the mountainous eastern 
districts, and in the fens of the Delta, agriculture was impossible, 
consequently the inhabitants led a pastoral life. Close to the Nile, 
and along the coast, were tribes of fishermen and mariners. In 
the rich plains of the valley dwelt the civilised part of the nation, 
whose great advance in the social arts, and every branch of domestic 
life, has only been recently discovered. This difference in manner 
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of life, and perhaps of descent, led to the institution of castes, 
wliicli this nation had in common with the Hindus. The priests 
and. warriors were the most honourable : next to them ranked the 
agriculturists, the merchants, and mariners, and the artisans : hut 
their order varied at different times. The lowest caste was that 
ot the shepherds ; for ‘ every shepherd was an abomination to the 
Egyptians.’ 

. '^ e mi 8 Tations of the priestly caste from their native regions 
in the south were not simultaneous ; they formed settlements at 
different times in the most fertile portions of the valley. The 
central point of the colony was always a temple, round which, as 
the inhabitants became accustomed to agriculture, and fixed their 
dwellings, cities were gradually formed. These settlements, when 
Egypt became united under one government, led to the. division of 
the ^country into nomes, most of which, as we have seen, were 
originally separate states. Even in the latest periods, traces might 
be discovered of the origin of these divisions. ‘A nome, J says. 
St. Cyril, ‘is the name given by the Egyptians to a city, its environs, 
and the villages that own its supremacy.’ 

. There was a religious, as well as a political distinction, between 
these nomes ; tor, though one general form of worship prevailed 
from Meroe to the Mediterianean, it was modified in each locality 
by circumstances that cannot now be satisfactorily explained. 
Every city had its own presiding deity, and the animals regarded 
as sacred in one nome were not respected in another. The par- 
ticular history of these petty states is unknown ; but they were 
finally absorbed in the dominion of Thebes and Mem'phis. 

The nations bordering on the Egyptians were for the most part 
barbarous and wandering tribes, whose avarice was roused by the 
increasing opulence of the valley of the Nile. Arabia, whose 
nomad hordes have been herdsmen and robbers from the earliest 
period of history, and continue to be so in our own day, was the 
parent of the invaders who most severely harassed the ancient 
Egyptians. They were called the Hyk'sos, or shepherd-kings; 
and, after many desultory incursions, they made themselves 
masters of Lower and Middle Egypt, and erected a strong fortress, 
called Av'aris, near Pelusium, as a place of retreat, and to secure 
communication with their countrymen. 

Egypt became united under one sovereign after the expulsion of 
the Hyk'sos y and it appears that it was at this period that the 
divisions of the people into castes, and of the country into nomes, 
were permanently fixed. The priestly caste was subdivided into 
families, each devoted to a separate temple and a particular god. 
The priest of Am' mon at Thebes could not become the priest of 
the Sun at Heliop'olis, nor could the child of the latter dedicate 


himself to the same service as the former. This restriction arose 
naturally from the original nature of the nomes, which had been 
formed by the colonizing priests. The founders of each norne had 
built a temple, had civilized the neighbouring tribes, had rendered 
the land productive by teaching the art of agriculture, and con- 
sequently supremacy over the nome was the natural inheritance of 
their descendants. Over each of these sacerdotal subdivisions a 
high-priest presided, whose office was also hereditary ; and it will 
readily he believed that the high-priests of the metropolitan 
temples must have enjoyed authority almost equal to that of 
kings. And this influence was greatly strengthened by their 
monopoly of every branch of scientific knowledge. They were not 
merely priests, but also judges, soothsayers, physicians, architects, 
and sculptors. 

The warrior-caste ranked next to that of the priests ; the royal 
family belonged to it; for, in the early ages, the offices of king 
and general were inseparable. The warriors were subdivided into 
two classes, whose relative position cannot now be determined ; 
certain nomes were assigned for their support, most of which were 
in lower Egypt, — a circnjQastanee easily explained by the fact, that 
Egypt was most exposed to attack on its Asiatic frontiers, and also 
by the first settlements on the Upper Nile having been formed by 
sacerdotal colonies. 

As the Egyptians were the earliest nation that organized a 
regular army, and thus laid the foundation of the whole system of 
ancient warfare, a brief account of their military affairs will illus- 
trate not only their history, but that of the great Asiatic monar- 
chies, and of the Greeks during the heroic ages. The mos> 
important division of an Egyptian army was the corps of war- 
chariots, which was used instead of cavalry. 

The chariots were generally made of wood, but in some instances 
the frame-work was of brass, and in others thev r were covered 
with thin plates of metal. They were mounted on spoke-wheels, 
prepared with great care, insomuch that 1 the work of a chariot- 
wheel J was a proverbial expression for any article that displayed 
great artistic skill. The sides were partially open, the back was 
quite uncovered, and the frame was hung so low, that the 
charioteer could s^ep in or out with great ease ; there was no seat ; 
both in hunting and in war the charioteer stood -erect, but ho 
squatted on the platform of the car when taking a distant jo timer. 

The chariots were always drawn by two horses, and generally 
•contained two warriors, one of whom managed the steeds while 
the other fought. This was also the ease among the Greeks in the 
heroic ages, as we find from many passages in Homer ; for in- 
stance, — v 
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Two sons of Priam next to battle move, 

The produce, one of marriage, one of love ; 

In the same car the brother warriors ride 5 

This took the charge to combat, that to guide . — Iliad XL 

Nations -were distinguished from each other by the shape of 
their chariots. The superior discipline of the Egyptians was 
shown by their chariots charging in line. 

Great attention was paid to the breeding and training of horses 
in Egypt ; indeed, most of the surrounding nations obtained tbeir 
best war-steeds from the valley of the Nile. The . harness and 
housings of the horses, especially in the royal chariots, were richly 
decorated, being stained with a great variety of colours, and 
studded with bosses of gold and silver. The Egyptian chariots 
had also a quiver and bow-case fixed outside them,- decorated with 
extraordinary taste and skill. No nation of antiquity paid so 
much attention to archery as the Egyptians ; their exploits with 
the how rivalled those of the English' archers in the middle ages. 

Each man a six-foot bow could bend, 

And far a cloth-yard arrow send. 

The how was the national weapon, and it was employed indif- 
ferently, both by the infantry and cavalry. It was drawn by the 
Egyptians to the ear, not to the breast, as was usual with the 
Greeks and Homans } consequently their hows were more power- 
ful, and their arrows better aimed, than those of other nations. 

From their earliest infancy, the children of the warrior-caste 
were trained in the practice of archery, and this custom was also 
adopted by the African nations subject to the Egyptian monarchs ; 
for the prophet Jeremiah mentions, in his description of an Egyp- 
tian army, ‘ the Lydians that handle and bend the how/ meaning, 
not the inhabitants of Lydia in Asia Minor, but tbe Luddmi, a 
people of Northern Africa. 

The arrows! were about three feet in length, made of light reed, 
tipped with bronze heads, and feathered. The quivers of the 
infantry were plain, but those belonging to the war-chariots were 
decorated with embossed leather and studs of the precious metals. 
They had also covers at the top, usually carved to represent the 
head of some annual. 

The arms of the Egyptian heavy-armed infantry were a spear, a 
dagger, or short sword, a. helmet, and a shield. The spear or pike 
whs about six feet in length, and was made so light that it could 
be wielded with one hand. The- head was of metal and double- 
edged, and the butt was shod with iron. The sword was usually 
short, straight, and double-edged, like a modem dagger ; but some 
soldiers and o dicers wore the sabre or the falchion. The sabres 
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were made In the form of large knives, and were very heavy and 
formidable weapons ; but they could only be wielded by a very 
powerful man, and were therefore not so much used as the dagger 
and the falchion. Pole-axes, battle-axes, and maces, -were occa- 
sionally used. 

The pole-axe and mace were loaded with metal, and when used 
by a powerful arm were almost irresistible. The maces differed 
very little in form from those used in Europe during the middle 
ages. 

The Egyptian shield was of an oblong form, rounded at top, and 
square at the base ; its length was about three feet, and its breadth 
about two ; there was an indentation near the summit instead of a 
boss, and it was suspended from the shoulder by a belt, when it 
was not held by the hand. Some shields were larger, and 
decorated with the figures of animals, which were probably either 
the hereditary cognizance of the wearer, or of the tribe to which 
he belonged ; those of monarchs and officers of rank were made of 
costly materials, and richly decorated. Among the Egyptians, 
and indeed all other ancient nations, the loss of the shield was 
considered particularly disgraceful. In David’s beautiful lamen- 
tation over Saul and Jonathan, he dwells on this additional 
calamity, * The shield of the mighty is cast away, even the shield 
of Saul.’ 

The helmets of the Egyptians were sometimes, but rarely, made 
of brass or some other metal; but generally head-pieces of quilted 
cotton, or of linen, well padded, were preferred. These soft 
materials were not only more pleasant to the warrior, but also more 
likely to deaden the force of a blow. In close quarters the battle- 
axe, it appears, was deemed the most formidable weapon ; for the 
heavy weight fixed at the insertion of the shaft was sure to render 
a blow stunning, if not immediately fatal, and the only defence 
against it was a covering of some soft and yielding substance. The 
Egyptian helmets were generally destitute of crests. 

Goats of mail were used only by the principal officers, and some 
remarkable warriors, like Goliath, the chosen champion of the 
Philistines ; they were generally formed of a vest of quilted 
cotton, covered over with thin plates of metal, somewhat like the 
scale-armour of the middle ages. They were frequently embroi- 
dered with a great variety of colours, wrought by female captives, 
and the possession of such a surcoat was eagerly coveted by 
warriors. It is to this custom that we find so beautiful an allusion 
in Deborah’s song of triumph. , ‘The mother of Sis6ra looked out 
at a window, and cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so 
long in coming, why tarry the wheels of his chariot P Her wise 
ladies answered her, yea, she returned answer unto herself, Have 
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they not sped, have they not divided the prey ? To every man a 
damsel or two; to SU&a a prey of divers colours, a prey of dhers 
colouis of needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both 
..ides, meet for the necks of them that take the spoil.’ Some of 

urefer,S?? an il ^ ° f quilted annour > wM <* tie V 

them + d to , the “ etal , P lates > fOT the same reason that induced 
them to make their helmets of cotton cloth; this custom was 
introduced among the Greeks in the time of Iphicrates. 

rawed d r< Tjf the E§7ptians were am *ed with straight and 
raned swords, battle-axes, maces, and clubs ; they do not appear 

2J Zl ““ f miSSile Wea P 0M ’ no1 ' of a ~ i “deed, 

tney appear, for the most part, to have been irregular forces, levied 
among the barbarous nations which bordered on Egypt. Darts 
or javehns, do not appear to have been much used by the ancient 
Egyptians, and this is the only remarkable difference between 
their representations of battles and the descriptions given us by 
Jiomer of the combats round the walls of Troy. ^ 

The system of discipline and drill in the Egyptian armies 
appears to have been very complete. Every battalion had a par- 
ticular standard, or banner, on which some symbol or sacred object 
was represented. This symbol was usually the cognizance ofthe 
nome or tribe, and to its constant use Diodorus Siculus attributes 
the prevalence of animal idolatry in Egypt. The soldiers were 
lei led by a species of conscription ; as .each man was enlisted, his 
name and a minute description of his person were registered by 
the mihtary secretary. After the levies were made, the soldiers 
were drilled to the sound of the trumpet, and taught to march in 
measured time. 

. q ? te c f* ain Aether the Egyptians had cavalry so 

-ally as the time of Moses : they certainly did not employ horse- 
men as a military body long after they were acquainted with the 
art of riding, hut used them as skirmishers, videttes, and expresses, 
rather than as warriors.- ~ ? 

The Egyptians generally treated their captives with great 
cruelty, either putting them to death, or reducing them to slavery. 

I he religion and government of Egypt were intimately blended: 
ieie were prescribed forms and ceremonies for every important 
action, which even kings dared not to neglect. This brought the 
priests into every department of the state, and gave them para- 
mount control over public affairs and domestic life. To preserve 
this influence, they encouraged all the popular and local supersti- 
bons which prevailed among the lower castes, especially animal 
w orship, which has always been common among the savage tribes 
m Africa. It seems certain that the religion of the priests was 
more refined and intellectual than the gross idolatry of the lower 
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orders. Without attempting to explain all the mysteries of their 
mythology; it may be stated, that one general idea pervades the 
systeni'~the importance of agriculture to a state. Hence arises 
the great influence of astronomy in the Egyptian theology, on 
account of its application to determine the times and seasons for 
agricultural operations ; and hence the deification of the productive' 
powers of nature, which can be distinctly traced under the symbolic 
veil that shrouds, without wholly concealing them. Astronomy, 
in every eastern nation, is connected with astrology ; hut never 
was there a people more dependent on its priestly astrologers 
than the Egyptians. The stars were consulted for every public 
affair and every private undertaking j the priests alone had a right 
to consult these celestial monitors, and deliver their oracles. 
Whether they were always the dupes of their superstition, it is 
not necessary to investigate, because, whether impostors or not, 
they were equally checks to the king, and masters to the people. 
The belief in a future state influenced every portion of Egyptian 
life; hut the nature of the creed is very difficult to he explained. 
In fact, there were two inconsistent creeds — the transmigration of 
souls, which was probably imported from India, and confined to 
the priestly caste, and the belief that the soul will continue as 
long as the body endures, whence the great care in the preparation 
of mummies, and the vast expense of hewing sepulchres in the 
solid rock. The latter was the popular opinion : hence, then, 
arose the importance of the rites of sepulture, and the dread of 
the trial after death, when a tribunal, under priestly direction, 
determined whether the body should be placed in the sacred tomb, 
or left without burial to the natural process of decay. 

The relative position of the lower castes varied at different 
times; but all trades and professions were hereditary. It was 
probably supposed that this exclusive dedication of families to 
separate employments would ensure perfection in the arts; and 
certainly the progress made by the Egyptians, especially in 
architecture, surpasses that of any other nation. The edifices of 
Thebes seem the work of enchanters rather than of ordinary 
human beings; and modem mechanical knowledge fails to explain 
how the enormous blocks of which they aye composed were raised 
and fixed in their places. The manufacture of glass was not only 
known, but also the art of staining and gilding it in imitation of 
precious stones. Their vases and furniture, as portrayed on the 
monuments, might challenge competition with any produced by 
workmen of the present day. But we shall have occasion to 
examine this subject more at length in the section on Egyptian, 
trade and commerce. 

Gymnastic exercises and music were the favourite amusements 
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of tbe ancient Egyptians. At tlieir meals, instead of squatting, 
like the generality of Orientals, or reclining on couches, like the 
Homans, they used chairs and tables not very unlike our own. 
"Women were treated more respectfully than in other countries of 
the East ; but the law invested husbands with power over life and 
limb in case of delinquency. The stick was the common instru- 
ment of punishment for all minor offences; but only a stated 
number of stripes could be inflicted. Great respect was paid to 
old age and to rank. It seems plain, from the monuments, that the 
different degrees of reverence, from a simple bow to complete 
prostration, were accurately settled, according to the station of the 
parties. 

The principal trees of ancient Egypt were the sycamore, the fig, 
the pomegranate, the peach, the locust-tree, and the vine. Great 
care was taken of the vines : they were frequently trained over 
rafters, supported by low columns, affording shady arbours, and 
facility for gathering the ripened clusters. Wine was used in 
great quantities by the nobles and wealthy merchants. The 
grapes were crushed by the naked feet of the vintagers in a press, 
which was generally erected in the open field, and rendered as 
ornamental as possible. Of esculent vegetables growing wild, the 
most remarkable were the lotus, a kind of lily, and the papyrus .* 
the leaves of the latter, dried and prepared, were used for writing 
upon ; and it is still used for mats and similar purposes. The cul- 
tivated vegetables were corn and pulse of various kinds, flax, 
cotton, melons, cucumbers, onions, &c. So abundant was the 
produce of these herbs, that four thousand persons were found to 
subsist by the sale of vegetables in Alexandria, when it was taken 
by the Saracens. 

The domestic animals of the Egyptians were the same as those 
of most civilized countries. The cat was held in particular honour ; 
and there is reason to believe that this useful animal was first 
brought under the dominion of man in Egypt. It was used not 
only for domestic purposes, but for hunting and fowling, and espe- 
cially for catching the water-birds, which abounded in the reeds 
and sedges of the Nile. Dogs existed in several varieties : the race 
of hounds seems to have been very distinctly marked ; whence we 
may conclude, that great attention was paid to the purity of their 
breed, on account of their value in hunting. Huntsmen, indeed, 
are said to have formed a separate caste, or rather subdivision of a 
caste, in Egypt ; but the higher classes were fond of the sports of 
the field, and frequently enjoyed the chase of the wild beasts of 
tbe desert and the mountains. Not only hounds, but lions, were 
trained to the chase of the deer and antelopes; but we find no 

o 
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trace of the leopard being employed for that purpose, as is now 
common in the East. 

The animals of the mountain and desert were chiefly the wild 
ox, goat, and sheep, the gazelle or antelope, the hare, and the 
ostrich; the most common beasts of prey were the leopard, wolf, 
hyena, and jackal. From the Ethiopian states, or from countries 
further south, the monarchs of Egypt, in its proudest days, re- 
ceived, as presents or tribute, elephants, giraffes, monkeys, and 
other rare animals. They seem also to have obtained camels from 
some foreign country. 

Among the amphibious animals of the Nile, the crocodile and 
the hippopotamus deserve especially to he noticed. The chase of 
the hippopotamus was not a mere amusement, the skin being 
regarded as the best covering for shields. It was rather a dan- 
gerous sport; the animal was first entangled in a running noose, 
at the extremity of a long line wound upon a reel, and then struck 
with the hunting spear. This weapon had a flat broad head, sharply 
barbed ; the string was attached to the shaft, which was moveable, 
and was drawn back when the blade entered the animal's body. 
The hippopotamus, on receiving a wound, plunged into the deep 
waters, and was allowed to exhaust itself by violent struggles 
before it was again drawn to the surface : then the same process 
was repeated, until the exhausted animal fell an easy prey to its 
assailants. 

Wild and tame fowl abounded ; the vulpanser goose of the Nile, 
bustards, partridges, quails, and widgeons, frequented the skirts of 
the desert and the valley of the Nile. The poultry-yard was 
stocked not merely by the natural process of rearing chickens, but 
also by artificial means : the eggs of geese, and other poultry, 
were batched in ovens heated to the requisite temperature ; and 
this ingenious process is still used by the modern Copts. 

Section III. History of Egypt from the earliest period to the 
Accession of P$a?nmet'icJms. 

FROM B.C. 1900 TO B.C. 050. 

In the preceding section it has been stated that Egypt was 
originally composed of several small states, which, according to 
Manetko’s catalogues, were first founded in Upper Egypt : 1 the 
principal states were Thebes, Elephantine, Theis, and Heraclefa; 

1 Man^tlio’s original work is losfc, tailed examination of these cata- 
but fragments have been preserved logues will be found in the Appendix, 
by several writers, especially Jose- No. 1, 
ph us and Eusdbius. A more de- 
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to which may he added Mem'phis, in Middle Egypt. It is only 
in the last part of Ms enumeration that we find the dynasties of 
Lower Egypt, such as Tanis, Men'des, and Bubastis. Though 
Thehes was the most ancient of the powerful states, Mem'phis is 
that of which we have the earliest accounts. It was the metropolis 
of a powerful kingdom when it was visited by the patriarch Abra- 
ham, and already regarded as the centre of a flourishing corn- trade. 
The court of the reigning Pharaoh was regularly organised and at- 
tended by the Egyptian nobility, for particular mention is made of 
the princes of Pharaoh’s house. The j ealousy of foreigners, and espe- 
cially of the heads of pastoral tribes, was not yet apparent ; for 
Abraham was received with great hospitality, and obtained many 
rich presents from the monarch. 

In the interval between the departure of Abraham from Egypt 
and the sale of Joseph to Pot'iphar, the Hyk'sos and other wan- 
dering tribes had begun to make incursions into the valley of the 
Nile, and to ravage its fruitful fields. This afforded a plausible 
excuse for the pretended jealousy which Joseph showed to his 
brethren, when he accused them of being spies, who had come to 
see 1 the nakedness of the land / that is, the unprotected condition 
of the frontiers ; and we find that the Egyptians had acquired such 
a hatred of nomads, as to refuse to dine at the same table with the 
Hebrews, or c wandering people,’ as that name signifies. The 
policy wMch induced the Pharaoh who then occupied the throne 
to grant the land of Goshen to the colony of Israelites, was equally 
creditable to his sagacity and generosity; it was a pasturage and 
frontier province, forming the eastern barrier of Egypt towards 
Syria and Palestine, the countries from which invasion was most 
dreaded. By assigning this unprotected district to Jacob, his family, 
and his followers, its ( nakedness ’ was covered, in a short time, by 
a numerous, a brave, and an industrious people ; amply repaying, by 
the additional security and resources which they gave to Egypt, 
their hospitable reception and naturalization. This motive for the 
grant is sufficiently evident from the words which the Pharaoh 
addressed to Joseph, ( If thou knowest any men of activity among 
them, then make them rulers over my cattle.’ The Hebrew words 
translated ‘ men of activity,’ more properly signify 6 men of military 
habits/ such as the Israelites were likely to acquire by a nomad 
life, and of which they were certain to need the exercise in guard- 
ing the royal herds of a frontier province. From the Book of 
Chronicles we learn that the Israelites loyally performed their 
duty, not only repelling the invaders, hut retaliating on them, and 
pursuing them to a considerable distance, for we learn that some 
grandsons of Joseph were slain by the people of Gath while 
engaged in a predatory incursion into their territories. 
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After the death of Joseph; but at what distance of time there is 
no evidence to determine; a change of dynasty took place in Egypt; 
which is briefly described in Scripture as the arising of a king 
who knew not Joseph. Many circumstances contribute to prove 
that this is the event described by profane writers as the conquest 
of Egypt by the Hyk'sos, and consequently that the Pharaoh who 
so cruelly tyrannized over the Israelites was not a native Egyptian, 
but an intrusive foreigner. It is scarcely credible that any of the 
native line of princes could have been ignorant of the benefits 
which Egypt and its monarchy had received from the wise adminis- 
tration of the patriarch Joseph, although a foreign dynasty might 
well be ignorant of them, or unable to appreciate them. The 
tyrant Pharaoh asserts, ( the people of the children of Israel are 
more and mightier than we,’ which is in the highest degree im- 
probable, if understood of the whole Egyptian nation, but it is 
very possible, nay, very probable, that the race of conquerors, like 
the Turks of the present day, may have been inferior in number to 
the smallest division of the races which inhabited Egypt. One of 
the tasks which this cruel despot imposed on the Israelites was 
the erection of ‘ treasure cities f that is, fortresses to secure the 
plunder which had been wrested trom the native Egyptians : but 
when Joseph, under a native Pharaoh, had received all the money 
of Egypt, in exchange for corn, we do not find that he was com- 
pelled to erect any fortresses for its security ; such a precaution 
was necessary only under the iron rule of a barbarous foreigner and 
conqueror. 

After the fourth plague, that of flies, an important incident 
occurred, which is all but a decisive proof that the persecutor of 
the Israelites belonged to a foreign dynasty. ^Pharaoh called 
for Moses and Aaron, and said, Go ye, sacrifice to your God in the 
land. And Moses said, It is not meet so to do ; for we .shall 
sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God; 
lo t shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes , and will they not stone us ? r The proposal of the Pharaoh is one 
which could never have been made by a native Egyptian ; for it is 
clear, from what follows, that the Hebrews were notoriously about 
to sacrifice some of the animals deemed sacred by the Egyptians. 
The cow, reverenced as the emblem of Psis, and the ram, which 
typified Am'mon, were held objects of religious worship among 
the Egyptians ; and we find their votaries represented on the 
monuments in prostrate adoration before those sacred animals. A 
foreign conqueror like this Pharaoh might despise, or at least dis- 
regard, the national superstition, but a native prince would never 
have sanctioned so atrocious a violation of his' country’s most 
inveterate usages. Finally* one of the last precepts which Moses 
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gave to the Israelites was, i Thou shalt not in any wise abhor an 
Egyptian, for thou wast a stranger in the land thus drawing a 
wide distinction between those who had hospitably received the 
sons of Jacob, and those who had tyrannized over their posterity. 

Among the cruelties inflicted on the children of Israel, their 
being employed in the manufacture of bricks is particularly men- 
tioned ; under the burning sun of Egypt, the process of wetting, 
tempering, and working the clay previous to its being moulded, 
was so painful and unwholesome, that it was usually the work of 
slaves and captives. We find on the monuments many representa- 
tions of those unfortunate beings, whose ‘ lives were made bitter 
with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all maimer of 
service in the field f and we see that ‘ all their service wherein 
they made them serve was with rigour f for the task-master 
stands by armed with rods, and those formidable whips, made out 
of the hide of the hippopotamus, which are still used as instru- 
ments of tyranny in Egypt by the task-masters set over the 
unhappy EelTahs. But when the Pharaoh found that the Israelites 
continued to 1 multiply and wax very mighty,’ notwithstanding 
the severe bondage to which they were subjected, he had recourse 
to the barbarous expedient of extermination, and ordered that all 
the male children should be destroyed. Moses was saved from the 
general slaughter, and educated at the Egyptian court by Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; after which, though the fact is not expressly stated, the 
cruel edict appears to have fallen into disuse. Though ‘Moses was 
instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ we find that he 
never forgot his parentage and his nation. It is probable that, in 
spite of the exalted patronage which he enjoyed, the courtiers of 
Pharaoh failed not to remind him that he belonged to a degraded 
caste. This, indeed, is evident from the reproach of the Israelite 
whom Moses reproved for injuring one of his brethren, ‘ Who made 
thee a prince and a judge over us ?’ In this passage the wor# 
translated prince , more properly signifies man. Now in almost 
every example of a dominant caste established in a country, we 
find its members exclusively arrogating to themselves the title of 
man, as if their inferiors were below the ordinary level of huma- 
nity. Indeed, our English title, barony simply signifies man, and 
was introduced at the time of the Conquest, when the Normans 
reduced the Saxons to a state nearly as degraded as that of the 
Israelites during their Egyptian bondage. Nothing more forcibly 
proves the miserable condition of the Hebrews than the readiness 
with which this delinquent adopted the reproachful language of 
the oppressors, and denied the title of man to the most exalted of 
his own nation. 

Having been compelled to quit Egypt for having slain one of 



the oppressors, Moses sought shelter in the land of Midian ; while 
tending his flock on Mount Horeb, Jehovah appeared to him in a 
burning bush, and commanded him to achieve the deliverance of 
his chosen people, investing him with the miraculous powers 
necessary for accomplishing so difficult an object The reigning 
Pharaoh refused to part with so valuable a race of slaves, and his 
obstinacy was punished by ten dreadful plagues. The smiting of 
the first-born was the fearful consummation of these divine judg- 
ments; Pharaoh and his subjects hasted to send the Israelites 
away, and they quitted the land of Egypt Avarice induced the 
Pharaoh to pursue them with a mighty army ; but God opened a 
passage for the Israelites through the Bed Sea, while the Egyptian 
host, attempting to pursue them, were overwhelmed beneath the 
returning waters. 

This calamity (n.c. 1491) greatly weakened the power of the 
Hyk'sos, already menaced by the increasing strength of the Theban 
monarchy. Previous to this, we have scarcely any probable account 
of the names and ages of the Egyptian kings, except that Menes 
appears to have been the founder of the monarchy, and Osirtesen I. 
the Pharaoh who received Joseph. But henceforth we are able to 
determine with probability some general epochs, by comparing the 
evidence of the monuments with that of the historians. To this 
period belong the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties of Mandtho, 
the founders of the most important monuments of Upper Egypt. 
In the reign of Am'enoph I., the Thebans extended their conquests 
the south, and seized on part of Nubia. Crude brick arches 
were constructed at this period (b.c. 1540), and glass was soon 
after brought into use. Under the fourth king of this dynasty, 
Thutmosis, or Thoth'mes III., the children of Israel departed from 
Egypt, and the Theban monarch succeeded in expelling the Hyk'- 
bos — greatly weakened by the destruction of their best warriors 
in the Bed Sea — from the greater part of the country, and shutting 
up in their fortresses. Their great stronghold was taken by 
his son and successor, Thoth'mes IV.; and the shepherd kings 
surrendered on condition of being allowed to withdraw into Syria. 
The intimate connexion between these two events — the Exodus 
the Israelites, and the expulsion of the Hyk'sos — has led to 
their being confounded together. The next remarkable monarch 
was Am'enoph III., who reigned conjointly with his brother ; but, 
soon becoming weary of divided empire, he expelled his partner. 
The dethroned brother was probably the Dan'aus 1 of the Greeks, 
who, leaving Egypt with his partisans, settled in AiAcos, of which 
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Mem'non. was erected in honour of Am'enoph j and in his reign 
the building of the great temples seems to have been commenced. 
He annexed the greater part of Nubia to his dominions. Among 
ms successors the name of Ram'eses is the most distinguished. It 
was borne by four sovereigns; two in the eighteenth and two in 
the nineteenth dynasty. The first was expelled by his brother, 
and is by some identified with Dan'ans ; the second, called Mi- 
m ^ n -’ 4 ' ^ oves Am'mon/ was the founder of the palace 

of Medinet Abu at Thebes, and, from the sculptures on its walls, he 
appears to have been a warrior and conqueror. 

Am enoph I\ . was the last of the eighteenth dynasty. In his 
unfortunate, reign the HyVsos renewed their invasions ; and the 
king 7 confiding his son, a child of five years old, to the care of a 
friend, fled . into Ethiopia, where he remained thirteen years an 
exile. During this period the Hyk'sos were guilty of the most 
wanton excesses ; for ( they not only set fire to the cities and vil- 
lages, but committed every kind of sacrilege, and destroyed the 
images of the gods, and roasted and fed upon those sacred animals 
that were worshipped ; and having compelled the priests and pro- 
phets to kill and sacrifice them, they cast them naked out of the 
country. 1 Amen / ophis, at length, aided by an Ethiopian army, 
and supported by his gallant son, expelled the shepherd-kings, and 
restored the prosperity of his country. 

Ram'eses the Great, called also Sethos or Sesos'tris , 2 is the most 
celebrated of the Egyptian monarchs. The conquests attributed 
to him are so mighty, that he has been by some regarded as merely 
a symbolical being ; but, from the evidence of the monuments, he 
appears to be undoubtedly a historical personage. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether the Ram/eses who founded Medinet Abii, or the 
son of Am'enoph, be the great conqueror who carried his arms 
into Bac'tria in the east, and Thrace in the west, and before whose 
throne captives from the frozen Caucasus mingled with the sable 
tribes from the extreme south of Ethiopia; but the existence of 
this conqueror, his daring hunts of the lion in the desert while 
a youth, his aid in the expulsion of the Hyk'sos, his extensive 
conquests, and the vast treasures he collected from the van- 
quished nations, are satisfactorily proved by the sculptured 
history of his exploits on the walls of the buildings he erected 
or enlarged. 

Having subdued the mountainous districts east of Egypt, and 
part of the Arabian Peninsula, he fitted out a fleet of war-galleys 
to scour the Indian seas. The naval engagements sculptured on the 
walls of Medinet Abu and Ivamac fully support the account of these 

1 iUanetho, as quoted by Josephus. 

2 Wilkinson identifies Ram'eses II. with Sesos'tris. 
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expeditions given by the historians, and show that they were 
extended to the western coast of Hindost'an. Ethiopia was subdued 
aad compelled to pay a tribute of ebony, gold, and elephants’ teeth! 
The battle the victory, the offering of the booty and tribute, are 
represented on the monuments at Xalabshe in Lower Nubia In 
one compartment, the captive king is seen falling beneath the 
sword of his ruthless conqueror; in the next, the widowed 
queen, accompanied by her two sons, supplicates for mercv 
Another shows the tribute, consisting of wild and tame animals, 
apes, and birds of prey even the giraffe, from the heart of 
Africa, forms part of the procession. H is campaigns in Asia 
and Europe were equally remarkable. Northwards he subdued 
Syria, Anatolia, and part of Thrace; eastwards he is said to have 
advanced as far as Bac'tria and India. There can, however, be no 

Eiinhrat f e Wn XP + l° ltS “ ^ nel 8' hW1 iood of Assyria and the 
Euphrates for they are represented on the sculptures of the 

HSS C + w 7 ^ ° f ° s g“ an/<i y as > ^ which should rather 
be called the temple-palace of King Ram'eses 

• ‘ ° n tbe + T!u feCS ° f 1316 eastern PFamidal tower or propylon 
is represented the capture of several towus from an Asiatic enemy 
whose chiefs are led m bonds by the victorious Egyptians towards 

%7' - SCTeral ° f theSe t0wlls are introduced 
the picture, each hearing its name in hieroglyphic characters.’ 

; T ‘ sculptures prove the barbarity of ancient warfare. 

In the scene here represented, an insolent soldier pulls the heard 
£ W S . S ca P bve .i while others wantonly beat the suppEt 
or sataate their fury with the sword. Beyond these is a corps of 
infantry in close array, flanked by a strong body of chariots • and a 
camp, indicated by a rampart of Egyptian shields with ; • i 
gateway, guarded ly fourEipanie^Et ^ tiTl ol 
on the inner side, forms the most interesting object k This pltoT 

Heie the booty taken from the enemy is collected; oxen chariots 

dSft°flft llors 1 f ’ asses ’ sacks of e°W, represent the confusion inci- 
dent after a battle; and the richness of the spoil is expressed bv 

“ “ d00 “ i to >» »“*». P»l»% to 
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soldiers ; while they, in vain, with outstretched hands, implore the 
clemency of their heedless conqueror . 5 . . , . 

‘Upon the west tower is represented a battle, in which the king 
discharges his arrows upon the broken lines and flying chariots of 
the enemy j and his figure and car are again introduced, on the 
upper part, over the smaller sculptures. In a small compartment 
beyond these, which is formed by the end of the corridor of the 
area, he stands, armed with a battle-axe, abont to slay the captives 
he holds beneath him, and who, in the hieroglyphics above, are 
described as the chiefs of the foreign courtiers . 5 .... 

i On the north face of the south-east wall of the next area the 
king is represented pursuing an enemy, whose numerous chariots, 
flying over the plain, endeavour to regain the river, and seek shelter 
under the fortified walls of their city. In order to check the ap- 
proach of the Egyptians, the enemy had crossed the river, whose 
stream, divided into a double fosse, surrounded the towered walls 
of their fortified city, and opposed their advance by a considerable 
body of chariots ; while a large reserve of infantry, having crossed 
the bridges, was posted on the other bank, to cover their retreat, 
or second their advance ; but, routed by the Egyptian invaders, 
they are forced to throw themselves back upon the town, and 
many, in recrossing the river, are either carried away by the stream, 
or fall under the arrows of the advancing conqueror. Those who 
have succeeded in reaching the opposite bank are rescued by their 
friends, who, drawn up in three phalanxes, witness the defeat of 
their comrades, and the flight of the remainder of their chariots. 
Some carry to the sea the lifeless corpse of their chief, who was 
drowned in the river, and in vain endeavour to restore life, by 
holding the head downwards to expel the water ; and others im- 
plore the clemency of the victor, and acknowledge him their 
conqueror and lord . 5 .... 

‘ On the south wall of the great hall is a small but interesting 
battle, in which the use of the ladder and the testudo throws con- 
siderable light on the mode of warfare at this early period. The 
town, situated on' a lofty rock, is obstinately defended, and many 
are hurled headlong from its walls by the spears, arrows, and stones 
of the besieged. They, however, on the nearer approach of the 
Egyptian king, are obliged to sue for peace, and send heralds, with 
presents, to deprecate his fury ; while his infantry, commanded by 
his sons, are putting to the sword the routed enemy they have 
overtaken beneath the walls, where they had in vain looked for 
refuge, the gates being already beset by the Egyptian troops. 5 * 

Among the exploits attributed to this conqueror, one, probably 

t Wilkinson’s Thebes and its Monuments , pp. 15-22. 
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of the most important, is the capture of the forts erected by plun- 
dering hordes in the mountain-fastnesses of Palestine and Syria.. 
It is singular to find the Egyptians making use of the pavis, or 
large shield, capable of covering several people at once, which 
some writers have ascribed exclusively to the age of the Crusades. 
The features of the defenders have an Arab or Syrian expression, 
and, unlike the Egyptians, they are a bearded race of men. 

It is singular that no record of such a conqueror should be foimd 
in the Scriptures ; for he must have subdued the land of Canaan 
and Syria, countries which were always coveted by the rulers of 
Egypt. Mr. Milman very plausibly argues that the conquests of 
Sesos'Tris took place while the Israelites were wandering in the 
desert, and that this providential arrangement was intended tc 
facilitate the conquest of the promised land. There can, however, 
be no doubt that some king of Egypt performed many of the ex- 
ploits attributed to Sesos'tris, though it is very difficult to ascertain 
the exact period in which he flourished. Herod'otus declares that 
two statues of the conqueror, - erected to commemorate his con- 
quests, were to be seen, in the historian’s day, in Asia Minor. They 
were armed a,s Egyptian or Ethiopian warriors, were almost five 
spans high, and held a light spear in one hand, and a bow in the 
other. Across the breast a band was extended, from one shoulder 
to the other, bearing this inscription: ‘This region I obtained by 
these my shoulders.’ A Pharaon'ic monument, probably belonging 
to the same king, still exists on the banks of the Ly'cus, near 
Beirut. 

The successors of Sesos'tris seem to have sunk into the usual 
indolence of Oriental monarchs. Their history, for nearly three 
hundred years, presents little more than a catalogue of names, 
until we come to Sesouehis, the Slnshak of the Holy Scriptures, 
who was the first monarch of the twenty-second dynasty. In the- 
fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, the foolish and wicked son 
of Solomon (b.o. 970), Shlshak made war against Palestine, and 
pillaged Jerusalem. His army consisted of twelve hundred chariots, 
sixty thousand horsemen, and an innumerable body of infantry, 
consisting not only of Egyptians, but also of Libyans, Ethiopians, 
and Troglodytes. His empire consequently extended beyond the 
bounds of Egypt, and included a large portion of southern and 
western Africa. 

In the next century the Egyptian monarchy declined rapidly, 
and the country was subjugated by Sab'aeo, a foreign conqueror 
from Ethiopia. The history of the Ethiopian dynasty will be 
found in the next chapter. 

After some time, a priest, named S^tlios, usurped the govern- 
ment, contrary to all precedent, He not only neglected the caste 
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°f wamors, but deprived them of their privileges and lands at 
whieh they were so incensed that they refused to bear arms In’his 
ence. Sennach'enb, ting; of Assyria, prepared to invade Eoypt 
mth a very powerful army, and advanced to Pelusium (b.c. 713) 
S^thos, deserted by the military caste, armed the labourers and 

inv^T”' ^ tlUS undisci P lined tot marched to meet the 
“T der - , A „ P esbI ence m the Assyrian camp saved Egypt from 
ruin, and Smmacherib returned to meet fresh misfortunes at 

Jri T I m r S ' th0S died ’ tWeIve P^ces, « heads of nomes, 
nf ' 8 ,? a f lgdom m ] on 8 them i ^t, soon quarrelling about the 
limits of their respective principalities, they engaged in mutual 
war, and drove one of their number, Psammet'ichus, prince of Sals 
mto exile. Psammet'ichus levied an army of Greek and c2 
mercenaries, most of whom appear to have been pirates : and, 
having overcome all his rivals, once more united all Egypt into a 
single monarchy, of which Mem'phis ranked as the capital, though 
bais was usually the seat of government. The intercourse with 
the. nations m the eastern Mediterranean was greatly extended 
during the reign of Psammet'ichus: many Greeks settled in the 
Egyptian sea-ports; and a new caste of interpreters and brokers 
was formed to facilitate commerce. But the patronage of foreioners 
and the preference that Psammet'ichus showed for the mercenaries 
to whom he owed his crown, so disgusted the caste of warriors, 
that the whole body emigrated from their country, and settled in 
Ethiopia (b.c. 650). 


Section IV. History of Egypt from the. Reign of Psammet'ichus 
to its Subjugation by Cambyses. 

FROM B.C. 650 TO B.c. 525. 

The accession of Psammet'ichus was followed by a complete 
revolution in the ancient policy of Egypt ; foreign auxiliaries per- 
formed the duties of the warrior caste ; plans of permanent 
conquests in Syria succeeded to the predatory expeditions of the 
ancient Pharaohs ; and the political influence of the priesthood 
rapidly declined, as new opinions were imported from abroad, and 
new institutions rendered necessary by increasing commerce. For 
several reigns, the great object of Egyptian policy was to obtain 
possession of the commercial cities of Syria and Phoenicia, not 
merely on account of the vast wealth that had been accumulated 
in thein during the course of centuries, but from a desire to 
monopolize the carrying trade between Europe and Asia, by 
securing all the routes between the Indian Ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, Psammetflchus led the way by laying siege to Azotus, 
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a frontier town of Syria,— persevering in successive attacks foi 
twenty-nine years, until he accomplished his object. 

Rechus, called in Scripture Pharaoh-Necho, succeeded his 
father Psammet'iehus (b.c. 616), and became a powerful prince 
both by land and sea. He built fleets in the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, and attempted to unite them by cutting a canal 
across the isthmus of Suez ; an enterprise subsequently completed 
by Darius Hystaspes. 1 The increasing strength of the Medes and 
Babylonians, who had overthrown the ancient empire of Assyria, 
justly alarmed Recho. He led an army against the king of 
Assyria, directing his march towards the Euphrates, but was 
checked by the interference of Josiah, king of Judah, who tried 
to prevent him from besieging Car'chemish or Circ^sium. N6cho 
remonstrated with Josiah, declaring, ( What have I to do with 
thee, thou king of Judah P I come not against thee this day, but 
against the house wherewith I have war : for God commanded me 
to make haste : forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that he destroy thee not.’ 2 Josiah disregarded this 
friendly remonstrance $ and, encountering the Egyptians in the 
valley of Mag'dolus or Megid'do, was defeated and slain. R'^cho, 
having reached the Euphrates, captured the important city of 
Car'chemish, or Circ^sium, which he garrisoned. On his return 
to Egypt he became master of Jerusalem, led its monarch, 
Jehoahaz, away captive, and placed Jehoiakim upon the throne. 

The Chaldean dynasty in Bab'ylon rose into power on the ruins 
of the Assyrian empire. Nebuchadnezzar, its mightiest monarch, 
resolved on the conquest of western Asia j and one of his earliest 
efforts was the expulsion of the Egyptians from Car'chemish. 
Recho tried to check the progress of this formidable opponent j 
but he was defeated with great slaughter, and stripped of all his 
possessions in Syria and Judsea, to the very walls of Pelusium. 
Jeremiah’s prophetic description of this important battle has all 
the minute accuracy of history, and is too illustrative of this great 
event, which transferred the empire of Asia to the Babylonians, 
and also of the nature and constitution of an Egyptian army, to be 
omitted. i The word of the Lord which came to Jeremiah the 
prophet against the Gentiles ; against Egypt, against the army of 
Pharaoh-R^cho, king of Egypt, which was by the river Euphrates 
in Carichemish, which NebuchadnezZar, king of Bab'ylon, smote 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, king of Judah. 
Order ye the buckler and shield, and draw near to battle. Harness 

1 The navigation of the northern at My'os Hor'mos, now Cosseir, 

part of the Bed Sea is so very dan- whence there was a good caravan- 
gerous that this canal was never of road to the Nile, 
much use. Vessels usually stopped 2 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 
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hllmZ Set V vl UP ’ 76 hoisemen > “d stand forth with your 
heimets, furbish toe spears, and put on the brigandines. WhJZ 

1 S6en t ^ 6m + dl T y6d ® nd tamed awa 7 1)81011 ? and their 

Zck% 0 TZr 6 x°T 8 and are fled a P ace j and look not 

back for fear was round about, saith the Lord. Let not the 

rf!' T thS mighty man esca P e 5 shall stumble 
tW fa!! toward the north by the river Euphratei WhoTthis 

F( ^?“ et i Up a f., a flood ’ wbose ™ters are moved as the rivers ? 
E & ypt nseth up like a flood, and his waters are moved like the 
nvers; and he saith, I win go up, and will cover the earth - I 

^ d6Str °y tlle Clt y> a “ d the inhabitants thereof. Come up, ’ye 
homes; and rage, ye chariots; and let the mighty men come 
forth ; the Ethiopians and the Libyans, that handle the shield • 
and the Lydians, that handle and bend the bow. For this is the 
day of the Lord God of hosts, a day of vengeance that 1 he mty 
avenge him of his adversaries : and the sword shall devow, and it 

A Sa M S r dmn:k Witt their blood : for th ® Lord 

Euphrates? * ® “ the a ° Hh ^untryby the river 

During his wars in Syria, Ndcho did not neglect the improve- 
ment of navigation. A Phoenician fleet, equipped at his Zele 
sai ed down the Red Sea, passed the straits of Bab-el-Man'deb 
and, coasting the African continent, discovered the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope, two thousand years before the re- 
discovery of it by Diaz, and Vasco de Gama. The expedition 
returned to Egypt through the Atlantic Ocean, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean, after an absence of three years. 

. Dunn ° the rel 8^ °/ Dsarn'mis, the son of Ndcho, a remarkable 
circumstance occurred (b.c. 600), tending to prove the ancient 
connexion between the institutions of Greece and Egypt, which 
has been denied by the modern historians of the German school 
An embassy was sent from the city of E'lis to obtain directions 
for the management of the Olympic games ; and the regulations 
suggested by the Egyptian priests were implicitly obeyed. 

A pries, the Pharaoh-Hoph'ra of Scripture, immediately after 
his accession (b.c. 594),. attacked the Phoenician states, and 
conquered Sidon. He entered into a close alliance with Zedekfah, 
fang of Judah, promising to aid him in his revolt against Nebu- 
chadnezzar. A'pries, in fulfilment of his engagement, led an 
army into Judma ; and Nebuchadnezzar, on receiving intelligence 
of his approach, broke up the siege of Jerusalem, and hastened to 
meet him ; but the Egyptians were afraid to encounter the 
Babylonian forces, and retired, without striking a blow to their 
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own conntry ; leaving their allies to bear the brunt of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vengeance. For this act of perfidy, God, by the mouth 
of his prophet Ezekiel, denounced severe vengeance on the Egyp- 
tians and their sovereign, declaring, f Behold, I will bring a sword 
upon thee, and cut off man and beast out of thee. And the land 
of Egypt shall be desolate and waste ; and they shall know that 
I am the Lord : because he hath said. The river is mine, and I 
have made it. Behold, therefore, I am against thee ; and I will 
make the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate, from Mig'dol 
to Syene , 1 * even unto the border of Ethiopia. . . And I will bring 
again the captivity of Egypt, and will cause them to return to the 
land of Path'ros ,' 3 into the land of their habitation : and they shall 
be there a base kingdom. It shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; 
neither shall it exalt itself any more above the nations ; for I will 
diminish them, that they shall no more rule over the nations . 73 
Not less distinct is the prophecy of Jeremiah: 'Behold I will 
give Pharaoh- Hoph'ra, king of Egypt, into the hand of his 
enemies, and into the hand of them that seek his life ; as I gave 
Zedelrfah, king of Judah, into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
enemy, and that sought his life .’ 4 

The accomplishment followed close upon the latter prediction. 
A Grecian colony established at Cyrdne, being strengthened by 
fresh bodies of their countrymen, under their third king, Battus 
the Happy, attacked the neighbouring Libyans, and seized their 
land. An'dican, one of the dispossessed princes, applied for aid to 
Pharaoh-HophZa, who sent a large army to his relief. The 
Egyptians were routed with great slaughter by the Cyreneans ,* 
and the fugitives, to excuse their defeat, averred that they had 
been designedly betrayed by their monarch. This calumny was 
the pretext for a universal revolt. After a long civil war, of 
which NebuchadnezZar took advantage to devastate Lower 
Egypt, Applies was dethroned by Am'asis, and strangled in prison 
(b.c. 569). 

The usurper was a man of mean birth, hut his great abilities 
enabled him to overcome the Egyptian prejudice of caste, espe- 
cially as he had the wisdom to conciliate the affection of the 
priesthood. He entered into close alliance with the Greeks, and 
made a Cyrenean princess the partner of Ms throne. To secure 
the commerce of the Mediterranean, he conquered the island of 
Oy'prus, and exacted a tribute from the inhabitants. Following 
the policy of his predecessors, he tried to establish his supre- 
macy in western Asia, on the decline of the Babylonian power, 

1 Mig'dol was a city on the north- 3 The Theba'id, or Upper Egypt, 

eastern frontier of Egypt, and Syene 3 Ezekiel xxix. 8-15. 

the last city to the south. * Jeremiah xliv. 30. 
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and entered into close alliance with Crce'sus against Cy'rus, 
He was defeated, and compelled to become tributary to the 
conqueror. On the death of Cy'rus, he attempted to assert his 
independence, and thus provoked the rage of Camby'ses, that 
monarch’s successor. At the very moment when the Persian 
invaders were approaching, Am'asis quarrelled with Phanes, the 
commander of the Greek mercenaries, and his ally, Poly'crates, 
the king of Samos, both of whom tendered their aid to Camby'ses. 
But before the evil hour of the Persian invasion arrived, Am'asis 
died (b.c. 525), bequeathing to his son Psammen'itns a kingdom 
torn by internal dissensions, and menaced by a formidable enemy. 

Scarcely had Psammen'itus ascended the throne, when Cam- 
by'ses appeared on the frontiers of Egypt, and laid siege to 
Pelusium. This important garrison was taken, after a very weak 
resistance ; and the Persians advanced into the open country. 
Psammen itus led an army, chiefly composed of mercenaries, 
against them; but was so completely overthrown, that he was no 
longer able to save his capital. Camby'ses, provoked hv the 
murder of one of his ambassadors, put to death the chief of the 
Egyptian nobles, and reduced their wives and children to slavery. 
He was at first inclined to spare the life of the unfortunate king;* 
hut subsequently learning that he had incautiously expressed°a 
desire for revenge, the cruel conqueror condemned him to drink 
poison. 

Camby'ses was the deadly enemy of the religion and the priestly 
caste of the Egyptians ; he slew their sacred animals, destroyed 
their idols, scourged their priests as slaves, and pillaged their 
temples. A national animosity existed between the Persians and 
Egyptians during the whole time that Egypt remained subject to 
the Persian empire, producing oppression on the one side, and 
frequent rebellions on the other. It is probable that the Persians, 
recently delivered from the yoke of the Medes, who appear to 
have been a priestly and warrior caste rather than a nation, con- 
sidered every ecclesiastical aristocracy as their natural enemy, and 
that their persecutions were directed rather against the political 
influence of the priests than their religious opinions and usages. 

The Egyptians, instigated by the heads of the sacerdotal caste, 
frequently rebelled against the Persians, hut were never able to 
establish their independence; these insurrections were punished 
with the most relentless severity, and thus the awful prophecy of 
Ezekiel was fulfilled to the letter : ‘ Thus saith the Lord God ; I 
will ajso destroy the idols, and I will cause their images to cease 
out of Noph ;* and there shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt : and I will put a fear in the land of Egypt. And I will 
1 Mem 'phis. 
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make Path'ros 1 desolate, and will set lire in Zdan, and will 
execute judgments in No . 2 And I will pour my fury upon Sin* 
the strength of Egypt j and I will cut off the multitude of No. 
And I will set fire in Egypt : Sin shall have great pain, and No 
shall he rent asunder, and Noph shall have distresses daily. The 
young men of A'ven 3 and of Pib'eseth 4 shall fall by the sword ; 
and these cities shall go into captivity. At Tehaphnehes 5 also 
the day shall be darkened, when I shall break there the yokes of 
Egypt : and the pomp of her strength shall cease in her : as for 
her, a cloud shall cover her, and her daughters shall go into 
captivity. Thus will I execute judgments in Egypt: and they 
shall know that I am the Lord .’ 6 

Section V. Egyptian Manufactures and Commerce . 

Having- already mentioned the capabilities of Egypt for 
agriculture and pasturage, and the principal natural productions 
of the soil, it is unnecessary to repeat the statement of the great 
fertility and richness of the valley of the Nile. The monuments 
show us that the progress of the Egyptians in the. mechanical arts 
was much greater than had usually been supposed, and that an 
accurate examination of their machinery might suggest useful 
hints to the mechanist of the present day. It will not be possible, 
in our limited space, to do more than glance at the principal 
branches of their industry j and in many cases the raw materials 
of native growth cannot he distinguished from those imported. 

Weaving was the most important branch of the national 
industry, the cotton and the fiax being indigenous. It is uncertain 
whether silk was used ; hut the fibres of many river plants appear 
to have furnished materials for nets and coarse canvas. Hence 
the prophet Isaiah, describing the miseries that were to befal 
Egypt and its labouring classes, joins the weavers and the fisher- 
men together: * They shall turn the rivers far away; and the 
brooks of defence shall be emptied and dried up: the reeds and 
flags shall wither. The paper-reeds by the brooks, by the mouth 
of the brooks, and everything sown by the brooks, shall wither, 
he driven away, and be no more. The fishers shall also mourn, 
and all they that cast angle into the brooks shall lament, and they 
that spread nets upon the waters shall languish. Moreover, they 
that work in fine fiax (or cotton), and they that weave net- works 
(more correctly, white stuffs), shall he confounded. And they 
shall he broken in the purposes thereof, all that make sluices and 
ponds for fish .’ 7 These stuffs were woven in large manufactories, 

5 Daph'naj Pchisicae. 

® Ezekiel xxx. 13-1 9. 

7 Isaiah xix, 6-10, and Gesenius's 
Commentary » 
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under the superintendence of the priests, who had a monopoly 
of all the cloths used for sacred purposes, especially for the 
mummies. 

These stuffs were generally dyed in the wool, and many of them 
were embroidered with threads of gold and silver wire ; some are 
striped, others stained or flowered, and the colours of all exhibit 
those dazzling hues of the East which we are unable to rival in 
Europe. Some of the garments appear to be of the finest muslin, 
and show the limbs beneath them ; and this is especially the case 
with the robes of the king3 and priests. The several colours, 
white, yellow, green, blue, red, and black, are met with in great 
perfection; but they are never found mixed, the Egyptians not 
having discovered the art of producing a variety of shades. 

The manufactures in metal rank next in importance. Iron 
appears to have been but little known ; nearly all the implements 
not made of gold or silver depicted on the monuments seem to be 
either copper or brass. It would seem that the Egyptians had 
some means of giving hardness and temper to copper now 
unknown ; for we find not only swords, but bows and quivers 
made of this metal. Their workmanship, both in metal and wood, 
was superior to that of any other ancient nation. The forms of 
their beds and couches may even now be taken as models ; their 
harps far surpassed ours in the elegance of their shapes ; the 
spindles and work-baskets of the ladies inspire a high notion of 
the refinement of their domestic life. 

Egypt produced excellent clay for pottery; and earthenware 
was used, not only for domestic purposes, but for preserving the 
mummies of the sacred animals. No words could adequately 
describe the variety and beauty of the shapes into which their 
vases were moulded, and the rich colours with which some of 
them are painted ; they rival the choicest specimens of Grecian or 
Etruscan art. 

Ship-building did not become, common in Egypt until its rulers 
became masters of the Phoenician forests ; hut they manufactured 
vessels of burden for navigating the Nile. 1 Their boats were of 
various kinds: the larger ones were built of acacia-planks, 
fastened by bolts and nails upon strong piles, and were furnished 
with spacious cabins, one mast, and a large square sail. Their 
long rudder was suspended on a sort of mast or wooden pillar ; 
and, according to the direction of a rope held by the steersman, it 
glided to the right and left along the edge of a broad squared 
recess at the stern, the pillar being the centre on which it turned. 
They were also furnished with large oars, supported and moving 
on tollpins; and, except in galleys of war, the men generally 
pulled standing, or rose to the stroke. Other boats of smaller 
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size had a rudder on either side, which, like the former, consisted 
of a long, broad blade, and still longer handle, the rope serving for 
a tiller / 1 r 

The Thebaid was the central point of trade between southern 
Asia and the western regions, and between Ethiopia and northern 
Africa. Besides the advantages arising from its geographical 
position, the most ancient and productive gold-mines in the world 
were in its immediate neighbourhood ; thus it possessed at once 
the commodities most in request, and the greatest facilities for 
disposing of them. Prom Ethiopia, and the Negro countries 
caravans brought gold, ivory, ebony, skins, and slaves, to Syene • 
mcense was imported from Arabia, and spices from India: and 
these were sold to the Greek and Phoenician merchants at the 
northern ports ; for the Egyptians seem to have neglected the 
carrying trade of the Mediterranean. The principal native com- 
modities exported were corn, and the varied produce of the 
Egyptian looms. The corn trade must have been particularly 
valuable, for Egypt was generally regarded as the granary of the 
adjacent countries, especially Syria and Arabia. 

Commerce was fettered by many restrictions, arising from the 
ascendancy of the sacerdotal order, the consequent prejudices of 
caste, and the national jealousy, of strangers, until the accession of 
I sammet ichus, when the services of the Greek mercenaries 
opened the ports to their countrymen. It was checked, but not 
destroyed, by the Persian invasion, and suffered many interrup- 
tions during the various rebellions that followed; but it was 
revived again in all its ancient greatness under the Ptol'emies 
whose history we shall have to consider in a future chapter. 

1 Wilkinson's Thebes , p. 254. 
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° f Af T C ?’ W6St ° f was inhabited bv 

now called Nubia and Senator, have been possessed from a remote 
age by two different races, the Ethiopian and the Arabian 2 
are even now but partially blended" The coL^ “ of 

Several .™ onuments ’ ? kefl y erected on the banks^of the Nile 
vasTdistrict eS of wb“T h} ' an ° iem authora as tenant ing this 

ast district, of which the most remarkable is the Troglodytes' 
who dwelt in caves formed by nature and improved by art atont 
the mountain-ridge that forms the eastern coast of Africa The 

STm' “J\z »T"™ d r rb ' *™~ *> ■»» p~”«i “ 

best part of the Abyssinian territories, and to have carried on an 
extensive trace m gums, myrrh, frankincense, and slaves The 
Icktkyoph'agi, or fish-eaters, lived along the coasts of the Red 
Sea and were the lowest m the scale of civilization. There were 
m these countries above Egypt, all the gradations from the com- 
plete savage to the bunting and fishing tribes, and from them to 

^ erfSma ? and She P h6rd ; «>«• was also A 
civilized Ethiopian people, dwelling in cities, possessing a govern- 
ment and laws, acquainted with the use of MerogHphls He 
fame of whose progress in knowledge and the social arts had 
eartk ^ ^ Spread ° Ver a C0Mid erable portion , of the 

The Nile, before its confluence with the Astab'oras (Muoriim'i 
runs through a very irregular valley formed by two chrins of 
hills, which sometimes retire back, and sometimes advance to tl ° 
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very margin of tlie river. The soil of this valley was once as 
fertile as the richest part of Egypt, and, where protected, it still 
continues so ; but the hills on both sides are bordered by sandy 
deserts, against which they afford but a scanty protection $ and 
this destructive enemy has not only forced its way into the valley, 
but has frequently partially or wholly buried the monuments. 
Traces of canals are still manifest, sufficiently proving the sad 
change effected by the moving sand. The Nubian valley below 
the junction of the Nile and the Astab'oras appears to have been 
sometimes subject to the Ethiopians of Meroe, and sometimes to 
the Egyptians. The navigation of the Nile is here impeded by 
the windings of the river, and by the intervention of cataracts and 
rapids, so that intercourse is more generally maintained by 
caravans than by boats. At the southern extremity of the valley, 
the river spreads itself, and incloses a number of fertile islands. 
Along the whole course of the Nubian valley is a succession of 
stupendous monuments, rivalling those of Thebes in beauty, and 
exceeding them in sublimity. 

The productions of the Ethiopian and Nubian valleys do not 
differ materially from those of Egypt, except that beasts of prey 
are more ferocious and abundant, and that venomous animals, 
more especially scorpions and a species of gad-fly, are so numerous 
as to render particular districts all but uninhabitable. The island of 
Meroe, as it was called, from being nearly surrounded with rivers, 
possessed an abundance of camels, which, as we have seen, were 
little used in Egypt ; but the ivory, ebony, and spices which the 
Ethiopians sent down the river, were probably procured by traffic 
with the interior of Africa. Meroe had better harbours for Indian 
commerce than Egypt: not only were her ports on the Red Sea 
superior, but the caravan-routes to them were shorter, and the 
dangerous part of the navigation of that sea was wholly avoided. 

The wild tracts in the neighbourhood of Meroe are tenanted by 
animals whose chase afforded employment to the ancient, as it 
does now to the modern, hunting tribes; especially that singular 
creature the giraffe, or camelopard, so recently made known to 
modem Europe. In the same tracts are found the species of 
antelope commonly called the cow of the desert, with straight and 
twisted horns ; and gazelles in abundance. The elephant is found 
in Abyssinia, not far from the southern confines of the state of 
Meroe. 

Section II. History of the Ethiopians . 

The early history of Meroe is involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. Its monuments bear evident marks of being the models 
for the wondrous edifices of Egypt ; but, shut out from all in- 
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^course with civilized nations by the intervention of the 
Egyptians, it is only when they were invaded, or became invaders 
that we can trace the history of the Ethiopians. It has been 
ateady mentioned that several of the Egyptian monarchs carried 
en aims into Ethiopia, and became for a time masters of the 
country. In the eleventh century before the Christian era, the 
ssynan heroine Semir'amis is reported to have attempted its 
conquest ; but there is some doubt of the truth of this, as indeed 
of many other exploits attributed to this wonderful queen. But 
we have certain information of the Ethiopians being a powerful 
nation (n.c 971), when they assisted Shfshak in his war against 
•Judaea . with very many chariots and horsemen.’ Sixteen years 
61 an accoun ^ Judaea being again invaded by 

Q . -^“opiana, unaccompanied by any Egyptian force. The 
Scripture informs us-‘ A'sa had an army of men that bare targets 
and spears, oat of Judah three hundred thousand; and out of 
Benjamin, that bare shields and drew bows, two hundred and 
fourscore thousand : all these were mighty men of valour And 
tnere came out against them Zerah the Ethiopian with an host of 
a thousand thousand, and three hundred chariots, and came unto 
Maresh ah. _ Then A'sa went out against him, and they set 
the battle in array in the valley of Zeph'athah, at Maresh'ah. 
-'end Asa cried unto the Lord his God, and said, Lord, it is 
nothing with thee to help, whether with many, or with them that 
have no power; help us, 0 Lord our God; for we rest on thee 
and m thy name we go against this multitude. 0 Lord, thou art 
our God; let not man prevail against thee. So the Lord smote 
the Ethiopians before A'sa, and before Judah ; and the Ethiopians 
lied. And A sa and the people that were with him pursued them 
unto Gerar : and the Ethiopians were overthrown, that they could 
not recover themselves ; for they were destroyed before the Lord, 
and before his host : and they carried away very much- spoil’* 
From this narrative, it appears that the Ethiopians had made con- 
eiderable progress in the art of war, and were masters of the 
navigation of the ^ Red Sea, and at least a part of the Arabian 
peninsula.. The kingdom must have been also in a very flourish- 
ing condition, when it was able to bear tbe cost of so vast and 
distant an expedition. 

The Ethiopian power gradually increased until its monarchs 
were enabled to conquer Egypt, where three of them reigned in 
succession, Sab'bakon, Sev'echus, and Tar'akus, the Tirhlkah of 
Scripture. i 2 Sev'echus, called So in Scripture, was so powerful a 

i K V * H 3 .‘ . , the P riest Sethos, on what we deem 

," ir * Hawkins-, in his recent work very insufficient grounds, 

on Meroe, identifies Tirhakah with 
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monarch, that Hoshda, king of Israel, revolted against the 
Assyrians, relying on his assistance j 1 but was not supported by his 
ally. This, indeed, was the immediate cause of the captivity of 
the Ten Tribes,* for ‘in the ninth year of Hoshea, the king of 
Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria/ as a 
punishment for unsuccessful rebellion. Tirhakah was a more 
warlike prince ; he led an army against Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria , 2 then besieging Jerusalem ; and the Egyptian traditions, 
preserved in the age of Herod / otus, give an accurate account of 
the providential interposition by which the pride of the Assyrians 
was humbled. 

In the reign of Psammet'iehus, the entire warrior-caste of the 
Egyptians migrated to Ethiopia, and were located in a tract of 
country sixty days’ journey from Meroe, and consequently at the 
extreme southern frontier of the kingdom. These colonists in- 
structed the Ethiopians in the recent improvements made in the 
art of war, and prepared them for assisting the formidable invasion 
of Camby'ses, 

Scarcely had the Persian dynasty been established in Egypt, 
when Camby'ses determined to make war on tbe Carthaginians, 
the Ammo'nians, and the Egyptian Maerobians, that is, the mixed 
race of Ethiopians and exiled warriors. He first sent an embassy 
to the Ethiopian monarch \ but receiving a scornful answer, he 
instantly resolved to invade the country. Camby'ses set out 
without preparing any store of provisions, apparently ignorant of 
the deserts through which it was necessary for him to pass. 
Before he had gone over a fifth part of the route from Thebes, the 
want of provisions was felt ; yet he madly determined to proceed. 
The soldiers fed on grass, as long as any could be found ; but at 
length, when they reached the deserts, so dreadful was the 
famine, that they were obliged to cast lots, that one out of every 
ten might be eaten by his comrades. The march and misfortunes 
of the Egyptian army have been admirably described by the poet 
Darwin : — 

Slow as they passed, the indignant temples frowned, 

Low curses muttering from the vaulted ground ; 

Long aisles of cypress waved their deepened glooms, 

And quivering spectres grinned amid the tombs ; 

Prophetic whispers breathed from Sphinx’s tongue, 

And Memnon’s lyre wiih hollow murmurs rung ; 

Burst from each pyramid expiring groans, 

And darker shadows stretched their lengthened cones ; 

Day after day their dreadful route they steer, 

Lust i-n the van, and rapine in the rear. 


1 2 Kings xvii, 4, 


3 2 Kings xix, 9. 
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Gnomes, 1 as thev marched, you hid the gathered fruits, 

The biaded grass, sweet grains, and mealy roots; 

Scaled the tired quails that journeyed o’er their heads, 

Retained the locusts in their earthy beds ; 

Bade on your sands no night-born ‘dews distil, 

Stayed with vindictive hands the scanty rill. 

Loud o’er the camp the fiend of Famine shrieks, 

Calls all her brood, and champs her hundred beaks ; 

0 er ten square leagues her pennons broad expand, 

And twilight swims upon the shuddering sand ; 

Perched on her crest the griffin Discord clings, 

&nd giant Murder rides between her wings ; 

Blood from each clotted hair and homy quill, 

And showers of tears in blended streams distil; 

High poised in air, her spiry neck she bends, 

Bolls her keen eye, her dragon-claws extends, 

Darts from above, and tears at each fell swoop, 

With iron fangs, the decimated troop. 

It is said that the king of Ethiopia was always elected from the 
priestly caste; and there was a strange custom for the electors, 
when weary of their sovereign, to send him a courier with orders 
to die. Ergam'enes was the first monarch who ventured to resist 
this absurd custom; he lived in the reign of the second PtoTemy, 
and was instructed in Grecian philosophy. So far from yielding' 
he marched against the fortress of the priests, massacred most of 
them, and instituted a new religion. 

Queens frequently ruled in Ethiopia : one named Candace made 
war on Augustus Cse'sar about twenty years before the birth of 
Christ ; and, though defeated by the. superior discipline of the 
Romans, obtained peace on very favourable conditions. During 
the reign of another of the same name, we find that the Jewish 
religion was prevalent in Meroe, probably in consequence of the 
change made by Ergam'enes, for the queen’s confidential adviser 
went to worship at Jerusalem, and on his return (a.d. 53) was 
converted by St. Philip, 2 and became tbe means of introducing 
Ch ristianitv into Ethiopia. 

These are the principal historical facts that can now he ascer- 
tained respecting the ancient and once powerful state of Meroe, 
which has now sunk into the general mass of African barbarism. 

Section III. Arts, Commerce , and Manufactures of Meroe . 

The pyramids of Meroe, though inferior in size to those of 
Middle Egypt, are said to surpass them in architectural beauty, and 
the sepulchres evince the greatest purity of taste. But the most 

1 Elementary .spirits which form the machinery of Darwin’s poem, 
the Botanic Garden . 3 Acts viii. 85. 
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important and striking proof of the progress of the Ethiopians m 
the art of building, is their knowledge and employment of the 
arch. ‘ In describing the p} r ramids of Meroe,’ says Mr. Hoskins, 
< I mentioned that the arch I there found was the segment of 
a circle ; but here (at Gib'el-el-Bir'kel) it is very important to 
observe, that there are not only specimens of that, but of the 
pointed arch. The stones are slightly hollowed out to the shape 
of the arch, but do not advance beyond each other, like the arch 
near the temple excavated out of the rock at Thebes, but are 
supported only by lateral pressure. .... The arch, then, not 
only the circular, but the pointed, had its origin in Ethiopia .’ 1 
The author has elsewhere stated that these pyramids are of superior 
antiquity to those of Egypt. 

The Ethiopian vases depicted on the monuments, though not 
richly ornamented, display a taste and elegance of form that have 
never been surpassed. In sculpture and colouring, the edifices of 
Meroe, though not so profusely adorned, rival the choicest speci- 
mens of Egyptian art. 

"We have already noticed the favourable position of Meroe for 
commercial intercourse with India and the interior of Africa : it 
was the entrepot of trade between the north and south, between 
the east and west, while its fertile soil enabled the Ethiopians to 
purchase foreign luxuries with native productions. It does not 
appear that textile fabrics were woven in Meroe so extensively as 
in Egypt ; but the manufactures of metal must-have been at least 
as flourishing ; for the Ethiopians were early acquainted with the 
use of iron, and the war-chariots on the Ethiopian monuments 
appear to he more gracefully built than those on the Egyptian. 
But Meroe owed its greatness less to the produce of its soil or its 
factories, than to its position on the intersection of the leading 
caravan-routes of ancient commerce. The great changes in these 
lines of trade, the devastations of successive conquerors and revo- 
lutions, the fanaticism of the Sar'acens, and the destruction of the 
fertile soil by the encroachments of the moving sands from the 
desert, are causes sufficient for the ruifi of such a powerful empire. 
Its decline, however, was probably accelerated by the pressure of 
the nomad hordes, who took advantage of its weakness to plunder 
its defenceless citizens. 


1 Hoskins’s Ethiopia , p. 158 . 
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CHAPTER IIL 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


Section I. Geographical Outline. Natural History. 

"DABYLONIA, or Chaldae'a, -was situated between two great 
B rivers, the Euphrates on the west, and the Tigris on the east. 
Both of these rise in the great chain of the Armenian mountains, 
and,, flowing from north to south, finally unite their waters, and 
fall into the Persian G-ulf. It was almost as dependent on these 
rivers as Egypt was upon the Nile ; and an account of them is an 
essential part of the description of the nature of the country. The 
plain between the rivers slopes considerably from west "to east, 
so that the bed of the Tigris is much lower than that of the 
Euphrates, its channel much deeper, and the banks so precipitous, 
that it very rarely overflow's them. On the other hand, the 
Euphrates has, in a great part of its course, level banks filled to 
the brink by the mass of waters ; and when these are swelled by 
the melting of the snows in the Armenian mountains, the river 
overflows its banks, and inundates the surrounding country. The 
ill effects of this inundation were but partially averted bv the 
natural ditches and marshes that were gradually formed $ butthev 
probably suggested the construction of canals and lakes, by which 
the whole of Babylonia was intersected. 

Babylonia was properly the country on the lower Euphrates ; 
north of it were the extensive plains of Mesopotamia, and beyond 
these, the mountainous districts of Armenia, supposed by many 
writers to have been the first habitation of the posterity of Noah 
after the Flood. Between Mesopotamia , and Babylonia, where 
the two rivers make a near approach to each other, the Median 
wall was constructed, to control the Medes and other nomad 
tribes ; and this object was further secured by cutting four canals, 
about three miles apart, sufficiently deep to be navigable for ships 
of burden. Besides canals, huge dams and embankments were 
erected, to check the power of the current, and regulate its 
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velocity ; and enormous lakes were dug as a reservoir for tlie 
waters. It followed, from these great works, that the Euphrates 
was drained of the greater part of its waters before it reached the 
sea, so that its proper mouth was never navigable. The river at 
present loses itself in the Tigris, about sixty miles from the sea ; 
but we are assured that its ancient channel had not disappeared in 
the time of the Persian empire. 

Beyond the Tigris was the region properly called Assyr'ia, a 
table-land, bounded on the north and east by chains of mountains, 
which have afforded shelter to plundering nomad tribes from the 
remotest antiquity. The soil, though not so rich as that of 
Babylonia, was generally fruitful. Rab'shakeh, the Assyrian 
general sent by Sennach'erib against Ilezekiah, describes Assyria 
as i a land of com and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land 
of olive-oil and of honey;’ 1 but almost ever since the fall of the 
Assyrian empire, the country has been devastated by wars between 
powerful monarchies and nations; and it is now little better than 
a wilderness, save that some patches of land are cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of the few inconsiderable towns within its 
precincts. 

Babylonia, in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, rivalled the 
fertility of the valley of the Nile ,* the soil was so peculiarly suited 
for corn, that the husbandman’s returns were sometimes three 
hundred-fold, and rarely less than two hundred-fold. The rich 
oily grains of the pan'icum and ses'ctmnm were produced in luxu- 
riant abundance, and their stalks grew to an almost incredible 
height. But this richness was counterbalanced by the deficiency 
of wood ; the fig-tree, the olive, and the vine were wholly want- 
ing; but there were large groves of palm-trees on the banks of 
tbe river. The Babylonians were the first to discover the distinc- 
tion between the male and female palm-trees, and to introduce the 
artificial culture of dates. From the palms they obtained not 
only fruit, but wine, sugar, and molasses, as the Arabs do at tbe 
present time. Dwarf cypress- trees were scattered over the plains; 
but these were a poor substitute for other species of wood. To 
this deficiency of timber must be attributed the neglect of the 
river navigation, and the abandonment of the commerce of the 
.Indian seas, by the Babylonians. 

Stone and marble were even more rare in this country than 
wood, but the clay was well adapted for the manufacture of bricks. 
These, whether dried in the sun, or burned in kilns, became so 
hard and durable, that now, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
the remains of ancient walls preserve the bricks uninjured by their 
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long exposure to the atmosphere, and retaining the impression of the 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed character as perfectly as if they 
had only just been manufactured Naphtha and bitumen, or earthy 
oil and pitch, were produced in great abundance above Bab'ylon, 
near the modem town of Hit : these served as substitutes for 
mortar or cement; and so lasting were they, that the layers of 
rushes and palm-leaves laid between the courses of bricks as a 
binding material, are found to this day in the ruins of Bab'ylon as 
perfect as if a year had not elapsed since they were put together. 

Section II. Political and Social Condition of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians . 

Despotism, in its most severe form, was established in the 
Assyrian monarchy, and in those by which it was succeeded. The 
king's will was the law; no code existed to restrict his judgments; 
and even ancient customs were set aside at his pleasure. He was 
the head of the church as well as the state, and claimed divine 
worship, as if he were an incarnation of the Deity. His palace 
was crowded with as many wives and concubines as he chose to 
collect, and these were placed under the guardianship of eunuchs, 
an unfortunate race, first brought into use in Assyria. The prin- 
cipal officers of the royal household were the captains of the guard, 
whose duty it was to execute the king’s edicts against criminals ; 
the chief of the eunuchs, who, in addition to watching the royal 
seraglio, superintended the education of the young nobles employed 
as pages ; the master of the soothsayers, who appears to have pre- 
sided over a college of priests, that pretended to interpret dreams 
and discover future events by astrology ; and a prime minister, like 
the viziers of modern times, who sat in the king’s gate to hear 
complaints and . administer j ustice. 

It is impossible to determine whether the priests, usually called 
Chaldeans, were a caste or an order ; but it is most probable that, 
like the Egyptians, the Jews, and the Persians, the Babylonians 
had an hereditary priesthood. Their religion was the kind of idolatry 
usually called Sabian ; that is, they worshipped the sun, the moon, 
and the starry host. In a later age they added to this the worship of 
deified mortals, whom they supposed to be in some way connected 
with the celestial luminaries, just as Eastern monarchs of the pre- 
sent day call themselves 1 brothers, of the sun and moon.’ Their 
supreme deity was named Baal, or Bel, which signifies Lord : the 
mixture of the astronomical with the historical character of the 
idol has rendered the Assyrian mythology complicated and obscure; 
for Baal at one time is spoken of as the sun, and at another, as the 
founder of the empire. Next to Baal ranked a female deity, or 
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rather a deity in "which the male and female attributes were united, 
called Mylit'ta by the Babylonians, and A starve by the Syrians. The 
worship of this deity was licentious and obscene ; but, from its gra- 
tifying the impure passions, it was very popular throughout central 
and western Asia ; and this led to the great variety of names by 
which the idol was known. In Scripture the idol, or rather its 
temple, is called Suc'coth Ben'oth/ the dwellings of the daughters,’ 
because brothels were a part of the temple. This deity had both an 
astronomical and historical character : in the former respect, it was 
supposed to represent the moon, and also the productive power of 
the earth, which was supposed to depend on lunar influences ; in 
the latter respect, Mylit'ta was identified with the celebrated 
queen Semir'amis. This double character of the deities has brought 
confusion not only into mythology but history * for many of the 
fabulous legends respecting Nmus and Semxr'amis are manifestly 
imperfect astronomical theories. Cruelty and obscenity were the 
most marked attributes of the Babylonian and Assyrian idolatry ; 
human victims were sacrificed, and prostitution was enjoined as a 
religious duty. It had also much of the absurdity that belongs to 
the Brahminism of the present day; monstrous combinations of 
forms were attributed to the gods ; their idols had many heads, 
and jumbled the limbs of men and the members of animals to- 
gether; these had probably at first a symbolic meaning, which 
the priests preserved by tradition, but which was carefully con- 
cealed from the vulgar herd. 0 

The condition of women was more degraded in Bab'ylon than 
in any other Eastern country. No man had a right to dispose 
of his daughters in marriage; when girls attained mature 
age, they were exposed for sale in the public markets, and de- 
livered to the highest bidder. The money thus obtained for 
beauty was applied to portioning ugliness; husbands from tho 
poorer class being purchased for those to whom nature had not 
been lavish of exterior gifts. Debauchery and gross sensuality 
were the natural results of such a system, and these evils 
were aggravated by the habitual intoxication of every class of 
society. It would be an offence to decency to dwell any longer on 
the gross licentiousness of this dissolute people ; it must be added, 
that they were as superstitious as they were depraved, and were 
the slaves of the Chaldean priests and jugglers. 

The Babylonians had made considerable progress in the mecha- 
nical arts, and in mathematical science ; their astronomical know- 
ledge was very extensive, but it was so disfigured by astrological 
absurdities as to be nearly useless. The arts of weaving and work- 
ing in metal were practised in Babylon; the naphtha and petroleum 
furnished excellent fuel for furnaces; and the accounts given of 
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clieir skill in metal-founding sliow that they had made many 
ingenious contrivances, which supplied their natural wants of stone 
• and wood. 

The Babylonian language belongs to that class called Semitic, 
of which the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, are branches. They 
possessed an alphabetic character, and wrote on bricks and 
earthen cylinders. It is not certain that they possessed books, 
their country producing no materials from which paper could be 
manufactured. It will be seen in the next section that the Chal- 
deans were a different nation from the Babylonians ; and it is 
probable that they, having become the ruling caste, attributed to 
themselves the fame of the knowledge that properly belonged to 
the Babylonians. 

Section HI. History of the Assyrians and Babylonians . 
froai b.c. 2204 to b.c. 538. 

The history of the origin of a nation, however powerful, is 
always obscure, because at first the traditions are neglected ; and 
when they are collected at a later period, national vanity is inter- 
ested in disfiguring them with a cloud of fables. But in the East, 
the habitual exaggeration of the historians renders the disco- 
very of truth almost impossible. A handful of men becomes 
an army of myriads ; the prince of a territory not so large 
as an English county, is called the lord of the world; a slight 
skirmish is described a§ a battle that decides the fate of em- 
pires; and the meanest upstart that attains power can easily 
procure a fabricated genealogy of emperors and deities. Hence 
arises the inconsistency in the different accounts given of the 
Assyrian and Persian empires, — accounts which, professedly treat- 
ing of the same period, have scarcely a common name or event. 
Hence, also, arises the difficulty of extracting any reasonable nar- 
rative from the vast mass of fictions. Assyrian history, according 
to Grecian authorities, particularly Ctesias and Diodorus, is nothing 
more than traditions of the heroes and heroines, who, at some 
early period, founded a kingdom in the countries bordering on the 
Euphrates, — traditions without any chronological data, and in the 
ordinary style of Eastern exaggeration. The Assyrian history 
contained in the Holy Scriptures is that of a distinct nation of 
conquerors that founded an empire. This history is, however, 
confined to incidental notices of the wars between the Assyrians 
and the Israelites and Jews, Herod'otus briefly touches on the 
Assyrian empire; but his narrative, so far as it goes, confirms the 
narrative given in the Old Testament. We shall endeavour to 
deduce from all these sources the most authentic account of the 
Assyrian monarchy, carefully distinguishing tradition from history. 
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The miraculous interruption of the building 1 of Babel led to the 
abandonment of that spot by the followers of Nun 'rod, who appears 
to have been the first nomad chief that founded a permanent mo- 
narchy. ‘He began, 5 says the book of Gen'esis, ‘ to be a mighty 
one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord /. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Ac'cad, and Cal'neb, in the land of Shfnar. He went out of that 
land into Assyr'iaf and builded Nin'eveh, 5 and several other cities. 

N appears to be the Nfnus of profane history 

a warrior, a conqueror, the builder of cities, and the founder of an 
empire. Tradition has based a long romance on these few facts 
which it is not necessary to detail. The Assyrian empire appears 
to have been founded B.c. 1237, and Nin'eveh was its metropolis. 
Nmus chose for his principal queen Semir'amis, the wife of one of 
his officers, to whose prudent counsels he is said to have been 
indebted for many of his victories. 

On the death of Nfnus, Semir'amis assumed the administration 
of the empire as regent. Tradition absurdly adds, that she per- 
sonated her son, as if it were possible that a woman could pass 
herself for a boy as yet in the age of childhood. She is said to have 
lounded the city of BabMon ,* but this is clearly erroneous. The 
additions, however, that she made to the city, and the stupendous 
edifices with which she adorned it, in some degree justified the 
tradition Her wars were waged in the most remote countries: 
she is said to have conquered Egypt, and invaded Ethiopia on one 
side, and to have attacked India on the other. These traditions 
are not very improbable, if we regard the Assyrian armies as plun- 
dering nomad hordes, similar to the Calmucks and Moguls of more 
modern times; hut even thus, they must he regarded as exag- 
gerated. Semir'amis was succeeded hy her son Nin'yas, who gave 
himself up to indolence and debaueheiy, keeping himself secluded 
m his palace, and entrusting the entire care of the administration 
to his ministers His successors for several generations followed 
his base example; and the Assyrian monarchy gradually decayed. 

Leaving the traditions respecting Nfnus and Semir'amis, in 
which a few historical facts are quite obscured under a cloud of 
tables, and astronomical _ allegories, we come to the portion of 
Assyrian history founded on the authentic records of the Old Tes- 

^ westwards 

beyond the Euphrates in the reign of Pul (b.c. 771 ) He au- 
proached the confines of the kingdom of Israel, then ruled hy Z 
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usurper Men'ahem, and inspired so mucii terror, that his forbear- 
ance was purchased by a thousand talents of silver. 1 

Tiglath-pul-as'sur succeeded to the throne (js.c. 747) and pre 
pared to pursue the plans of conquest that Pul had sketched 
He conquered the kingdom of Israel, and transplanted a exeat 
number of the inhabitants to the remote parts of bis empire. 2 
Invited by A'haz, king of Judah, be made war against the ancient 
kingdom of Syria, stormed its celebrated metropolis, Damascus 
and removed tbe vanquished people beyond the Euphrates. 9 

Shalman-as'sur was tbe next monarch (B.a 728 ). He invaded 
the kingdom of Israel, took Samaria after a siege of three years 
and led the greater part of the ten tribes into captivity, supplying 
their place with colonies from other states. It seems to have' been 
a fixed maxim of the Assyrian government to garrison one con- 
quered country with colonies from another ; and this policy greatly 
tended to secure the permanence of their empire. After the con- 
quest of Israel, Shalman-as'sur invaded Phoenicia, and subdued all 
the principal cities except Tyre. He laid siege to this great me- 
tropolis, but was baffled by the naval power of the Tyr ian s, with 
which the Assyrians, ignorant of navigation, could not pretend 
to cope. 

San-her'ib, or Sennacherib, was the next monarch. He led an 
army against Hezekiah, king of Judah (b.c. 724), and also attacked 
E OT£, Eis impious blasphemies against the God of the Jews 
were punished by the miraculous destruction of his army; and he 
returned home mortified and disgraced. A conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he was slain by his own sons. 

A ssar-bad 'don-pul, the .Esarhad'don of Scripture and Sar- 
danapalus of profane history, was the third son of San-her'ib, and 
was chosen his successor in preference to the parricides, Adram- 
meFek and Shar-ez'er. The accounts given of this prince are so 
very inconsistent, that many have supposed that there were two 
of the name ; but it is more probable that he was in the early part 
of his reign an active conqueror, and that he subsequently sank 
into sensuality and sloth. The native traditions of the Assyrians 
would preserve the memory only of his glories ; the accounts of 
the people that succeeded to sovereignty would naturally 
exaggerate his vices, to excuse their rebellion. He conquered the 
kingdom of J udah, and made some impression on Egypt ; hut 
returning to ISFineveh, he became the slave of intemperance, and 
thus disgusted the hardy warriors whom he had so often led to 
victory. The satraps of M4dia and Babylonia revolting, besieged 
Sardanapalus in Ms capital; and he, finding himself desertectby 
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his subjects, and unable to protract his defence, made a huge pile, 
on which he placed his wives and his treasures ; then, setting it on 
fire, he threw himself into the midst of the flames (b.c. 717), 
Thus ended the Assyrian monarchy ; and the supremacy of central 
and western Asia was transferred to the Babylonians. 

The Kasdim, or Chaldeans, a northern nomad tribe from the 
mountain-chains of Tau'rus and the Caucasus, appear to have 
been employed as mercenaries by the Assyrian monarehs, and to 
have been stationed in Babylonia, whose inhabitants were im- 
patient of the yoke imposed upon them by the people of Nineveh, 
As is not unusual in the East, these soldiers revolted against their 
masters, and prepared to carve out an empire for themselves. 
Whether they were called Chaldeans from a corruption of their 
ancient name Kasdim, or whether, as is more probable, to sanctify 
their power, they took the name of the dominant caste in 
Babylonia, it is difficult to determine,* hut that they were a 
conquering horde which settled in the country, is proved by the 
express testimony of Isaiah. 4 Behold the land of the Chaldeans 
(Kasdim) ; this people was not, until the Assyrian founded it for 
them that dwell in the wilderness : they set up the towers thereof, 
they raised up the palaces thereof,’ 1 The chronology of the 
Babylonian Chaldeans commences with the reign of Nabonas'sar 
(b.c. 747), — a remarkable era in history, because the introduction 
of the Egyptian solar year, during the reign of that prince, first 
supplied the Chaldeans with an accurate mode of measuring time. 
There is nothing worthy of note in the history of Nabonas'sar and 
his twelve immediate successors. During their reigns, indeed, 
Babylonia appears again to have become dependent upon Assyria* 
and not to have recovered its freedom until the general insurrec- 
tion against Sardanapalus. 

Nabopolas'sar, or Nebo-pul-as'sar, became king of Bab ylon 
soon after the overthrow of the Assyrian empire (b.c. G27). 
Pharaoh-Neeko took advantage of the distracted state of central 
Asia to extend his dominions to the Euphrates. He gained 
possession of Car'chemish (Circesium), and induced the governors 
of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia to revolt against NabopoWsar. In 
the reduction of these provinces the Babylonian monarch was 
greatly assisted by his son, Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebo-kal-as'sar, 
wbo subsequently raised the empire to the summit of its greatness. 
Nebuchadnez'zar obtained a brilliant victory over Pharaok-Necho 
at CarZhemisk (b.c. 1.04) j and was about to follow up his success 
by invading Egypt, when he was recalled to JBaVylon, in con- 
sequence of his father’s death. 
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Nitoc'ris was probably the queen of Nebuchadnezzar ; for 
Herod'otus attributes to her some of the most splendid edifices of 
the city of Bab'ylon, which were certainly erected during his 
reign. She seems to have acted as regent while the king was 
employed in foreign wars, and her name would, therefore, be more 
naturally associated with the buildings than that of her husband. 

Before invading Egypt, NebuchadnezZar had conquered the 
kingdom of Judah, and brought several of its princes to Bab'ylon 
as captives or hostages. Among these was the prophet Daniel , 1 
who, aided by divine inspiration, revealed and interpreted a dream 
which the Chaldean soothsayers were unable to expound, and was 
rewarded with the government of Bab'ylon. Soon afterwards the 
Scythians, probably some Tartar horde, invaded the Assyrian 
provinces, and the Jews embraced this opportunity of asserting 
their independence. NebuchadnezZar was prevented from imme- 
diately punishing this revolt by the obstinate resistance of 
Nin'eveh, which he was besieging in conjunction with Cyax'ares 
the Mede ; but having taken and destroyed this ancient rival of 
BaVylon, he marched against Jerusalem with a resistless force. 
The holy city was taken and plundered, its monarch slain, his son 
sent prisoner to BaVylon, and a new king appointed as deputy to 
the conqueror. So many captives were forced to cross the 
Euphrates, that there were scarcely enough of inhabitants' left in 
Judah to till the lands. Undismayed by this calamity, the Jews 
again revolted, relying on the promised aid of the Egyptians, but 
were once more subdued, and treated with barbarous cruelty. 
Their city was laid desolate, their lands wasted, and the hulk of 
the nation led into captivity. The conqueror then proceeded into 
Phoenicia, which he completely subdued ; whence he advanced to 
Egypt, and plundered the lower valley of the Nile. It was after 
his return from this expedition, that NebuchadnezZar erected the 
golden image in the plains of Dura ; 3 for refusing to worship 
which, Shadraeh, Meshach, and Abed'-nego, were thrown into the 
fiery furnace, from which they were miraculously delivered. 
Towards the close of his reign, the impiety of NebuchadnezZar 
was punished by a fit of lunacy ; during which £ he was driven 
from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with 
the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles 7 feathers,, 
and his nails like birds 7 claws . 7 3 

Evil-Merodach succeeded, and after a short reign was murdered 
by his sister’s husband, NeriglisZar. But the young prince, 
BelshazZar, was saved from the conspirators, and conveyed to a 
place of security by NitocZis, whom some writers describe as his 
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mother, others as his wife. He continued several years . m 
obscurity, but did not profit by the stem lessons of adversity. 
At this time the power of the Medes had reached a formidable 
height, and the Babylonians summoned the kings of western Asia 
to aid in preventing its further extension. The allied army 
marched northwards, and soon encountered the Medes, who were 
•commanded by Cyax'ares and his nephew CyYus. After a fierce 
engagement, the Babylonians were totally defeated, and their 
sovereign slain. 

Labosoar'chad succeeded his father Neriglis'sar (b.c. 555) ; but 
on account of his tyranny was dethroned, after a reign of only a 
few months, and the legitimate line restored in the person of 
Nebo-an-dal, called also Nabonadius and Labynetus, who took the 
surname of Belshaz'zar, that is, the 1 mighty prince of Bel’' As 
he was a youth, the regency was entrusted to Queen NitocYis, 
who made the most diligent exertions to improve and extend the 
defences of the city. She completed the works which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had commenced, and is said to have connected the eastern 
•and western hanks of the Euphrates both by a bridge and a 
tunnel. To complete the last work, it was necessary to turn the 
Tiver for a time into a new channel ; and for this purpose a lake 
and canal were constructed to the north of Bab'ylon. When 
Belshaz'zar assumed the reigns of government, he deserted the 
prudent line of policy by which NitocYis had delayed the fate of 
the tottering empire j not only abandoning himself to licentious 
pleasures, but provoking the hostility of the warlike Medes. 
Cyax'ares, the 1 Darawe'sh ’ (Dari'us), that is, king of the Medes, 
accompanied by his nephew CyYus, invaded Babylonia, and soon 
laid siege to the metropolis. Confiding in the strength of the 
walls, Belshaz'zar laughed his enemies to scorn ; and while the 
enemy was still before the walls, gave a great feast in honour of 
Iiis expected success. CyYus on the same evening sent a detach- 
ment to open the canal leading to the lake that had been dug by 
NitocYis, ordering his soldiers, as soon as the water should be 
drawn from the bed of the river, to enter the city through the 
deserted channel. 

Meantime in Bab'ylon all was feasting, and revelry, and joy. 
r 4 Belshaz'zar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his 
lords, and drank wine before the thousand.’ 1 To add to the 
'Splendour of the ceremony, he commanded that the sacred vessels 
of gold and silver which his father had taken from the Temple of 
Jerusalem should be brought forth for the use of the intemperate 
guests. But while they were thus profaning the sacred vessels by 
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their debauchery; 1 there came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of 
the king’s palace ; and the king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote.’ The Chaldean priests and soothsayers, hastily summoned, 
were unable to read the mysterious characters traced by the awful 
hand ; but the prophet Daniel explained them to the astonished 
king. c This is the writing that was written : Mere', Mene', 
Tek'el, Uphar'sot. This is the interpretation of the thing: 
Mere'; Grod hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. 
Tek'el $ thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting. 
P er/es $ thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians.’ 1 

The accomplishment followed close on the prediction. Hidden 
by the shades of night, and guided by the lights that gleamed from 
the chambers of revelry, the Medes penetrated into the very heart 
of the city, and attacked the guards before tbe palace. The guests 
within, startled by the crash of arms, flung the gates open to ascer- 
tain the cause of the tumult, and thus gave admission to the 
enemy. Belshaz'zar, in this hour of despair, behaved in a manner 
worthy of his illustrious descent ; he drew his sword, and at the 
head of a few friends attempted to drive back the enemy j 1 but 
flushed with success, and drunk with gore, whole multitudes 
poured in he fell in his own hall,* and with him fell the empire 
of Bab'ylon (e.c. 538). 

Section IV. Description of Nineveh and Babylon . 

The city of Nin'eveh, probably so named from Nmus, its 
founder, stood on the east bank of the Tigris, nearly three hundred 
miles north of Bab'ylon. Like all the ancient cities of Asia, it 
was of a rectangular form, and retained the traces of the nomad 
encampment in which it originated. It was of enormous dimen- 
sions, being fifteen miles in length, nine in breadth, and forty- 
eight in circumference. Nor will this great extent seem incredible 
when we reflect that the houses were not built in continuous 
streets, hut stood apart, as the tents formerly did, each surrounded 
by gardens, parks, and farms, whose size varied according to the 
rank and wealth of the respective proprietors. Nin'eveh, in 
short, was less a city, according to the modern European notions, 
than a collection of villages, hamlets, and noblemen’s seats, in- 
closed within one wall as a common defence. The prophet Jonah 
-describes Nin'eveh as 6 an exceeding great city of three days’ 
journey (round the walls) . . . . . wherein are more than six 
facore thousand persons that cannot discern between their right 
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li and and left hand ; and also much cattle- 1 Xh.6 fortifications, 
according to the historians, were -constructed on a stupendous 
scale ; and this is not improbable, for the country supplied abun- 
dance of excellent clay for the manufacture of sunburnt bricks, 
and bitumen, which, as we have said, forms an excellent cement. 
There are, besides, sufficiently wonderful remains of antiquity, 
such as the Egyptian pyramids, to prove that it is difficult to fix 
boundaries to the capabilities of the united strength of congre- 
gated nations. The walls were two hundred feet in height, and so 
wide that three chariots might drive on them abreast, and they 
were further secured by fifteen hundred lofty towers. The pro- 
phet Nahum, who predicted the destruction of the city, describes 
the nature of its brick defences, its canals, its traffic, and the 
multitude of Assyrian nobles that had residence within its walls : 
( Draw the. water for the siege, fortify thy strong holds : go into 
clay, and tread the mortar, make strong the brick-kiln. There 
shall the fire devour thee ; the sword shall cut thee off, it shall 
eat thee up like the canker-worm : make thyself many as the 
locusts. Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 
heaven : the canker-worm spoileth and fieeth away. Thy crowned 
are as the locusts, and thy captains as the great grasshoppers, 
which camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when the sun 
ariseth they flee away, and their place is not known where they 
are.’ 2 He also describes very accurately the equestrian nation of 
the Medes, whose strength, like that of their successors, the 
Turkish tribes, consisted chiefly in cavalry. 1 The noise of a whip, 
and the noise of the rattling of wheels, and of the prancing 
horses, and of the jumping chariots. The horseman lifteth up 
both the bright sword and the glittering spear ; and there is a 
multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases : and there is 
none end of their corpses; they stumble upon their corpses.’ 3 
After the destruction of the city by the Medes, Nin'eveh appears 
to have long remained desolate ; several villages were subsequently 
erected from its ruins, the largest of which preserved the name of 
the ancient metropolis. It is now a desert waste : even the wild 
vegetation that usually veils the ruins of fallen greatness has disap- 
peared, and desolation is spread over the entire landscape. 4 

1 Jonah iii. 3; and iv. 11. 3 Nahum Hi, 14-17. 3 Nahnm in, 2, 3. 

4 The American poet Eckhard has written some beautiful lines on the 
ruined city, an extract from which we subjoin 

Two thousand years have rolled along, 

And blasted em pires in their pride ; 

And witnessed scenes of crime and wrong, 

Till men by nations died. 

Two thousand summer suns have shone, 

Till earth grew bright beneath their sway, 
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Bab'ylon stood in a plain, and was perfectly square ; the river 
Euphrates ran through the centre of the town, and also supplied 
water to the ditches, which were dug in front of the walls. The 
walls were pierced by a hundred gateways, and the gates were 
made of brass. The streets were perfectly straight, and crossed 
each other at right angles. 

Bab'ylon was built on both sides of the Euphrates ; but the first 
edifices were constructed on the western bank of the river, where 
stood the tower of Bel us, which was probably built on the founda- 
tions of Babel. When completed by Nebuchadnezzar, it formed 
an exact square, each of whose sides was about fifteen miles in 
length ; and consequently the whole circumference was sixty 
miles. The eastern division of the city was the most recent i it 
was built by the Kasclim, or Chaldeans ; and there Nebuchad- 
nezzar erected the great palace whose circuit was equal to that of 
a moderate-sized city. Like the generality of steppe regions, the 
country between the Tigris and Euphrates produced neither stone 
nor wood fit for building, but the want of these materials was 
compensated by natural substitutes. The vicinity of BaVylon 
furnished an inexhaustible supply of clay, which, dried in the sun 
or burnt in kilns, became so firm and durable, that the remains of 
ancient walls, which have been thrown down for centuries, have 
withstood the action of the atmosphere to the present day ; and, 
as may be seen by the specimens in the British Museum, retain 


Since thou, untenanted and lone, 

Wert rendered to decay. 

The moss-tuft and the ivy-wreath 
For ages clad thy fallen mould, 

And gladdened in the spring’s soft breath; 
t But they grew wan and old. 

Now desolation hath denied 
That even these shall veil thy gloom ; 
And nature’s mantling beauty died, 

In token of thy doom. 

Alas ! for the far years, when, clad 
With the bright vesture of thy prime, 
Thejuoud towers made each wanderer glad 
Who hailed thy sunny clime. 

Alas for the fond hope and dream, 

And all that won thy children’s trust ; 
God cursed — and none may now redeem, 
Pale city of the dust ! 

But a stern moral may be read 
By those who view thy lonely gloom; 
Oblivion’s pall alike is spread 
O’er slave and lordly tomb. 

The sad, the gay, the old and young, 

The warrior’s strength, and beauty’s glow 
Resolved to that from which they sprung, 
Compose the dust below. 
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the arrow-headed inscriptions with which they were impressed. 
Nature also provided mortar ; eight days’ journey above Bal/ylon 
was the little river Is, and near it a place of the same name, 
wliere was found a plentiful supply of naphtha or bitumen, which 
served instead of lime. There is little doubt that this was the 
modem Hit, near which fountains of naphtha are still found in 
abundance. Layers of rushes and palm-leaves were laid between 
the strata of brick ,* and the traveller Niebuhr found specimens of 
these, in the ruins of Babylon, so perfect that it might have been 
supposed that they had not been placed together longer than a few 
months. 

The walls of Bab'ylon were made of brick, cemented by bitu- 
men, eighty-seven feet thick, and more than three hundred high : 
they were surrounded by a deep ditch, and pierced by a hundred 
gates, all made of solid brass. Towers were erected for the- 
defence of the gates and the corners of the walls, except where a 
morass protected the walls, and prevented the approach of an 
enemy. Wide, straight streets, or rather roads, from each of the 
gates, crossed each other at right angles, which, with the four 
half-streets that fronted to the walls, divided the city into six 
hundr'ed and seventy-six squares, each of four furlongs and a half 
on each side, or two miles and a quarter in circumference. These 
squares were, in fact, separate villages, and many of them were 
wholly untenanted, being used as parks or pleasure grounds by the 
king and his nobles. 

A. bridge passed over the Euphrates between the two palaces on 
the opposite banks, which we are assured were further connected 
by means of a tunnel. The length of the bridge was about k 
furlong, but its breadth only thirty feet j a iong causeway on both 
sides of the river made the bridge appear of much greater extent 
than it really was. 

The temple of Bdlus was the most wondrous structure of the 
city : it is generally identified with the vast mass of ruins five 
miles west of the modern town of Hillah, usually called Birs 
Nimrod (the tower of Nimrod), and consequently must have stood 
on the western hank of the river. It was at its foundation a fur- 
long in length, and about the same in breadth j its height is said 
to have exceeded six hundred feet, which is more than that of the 
Egyptian pyramids. It was built in eight stories, gradually dimi- 
nishing in size as they ascended. Instead of stairs, there was a 
sloping terrace on the outside, sufficiently wide for carriages and 
beasts of burden to ascend. Nebuchadnezzar made great additions 
to this tower, and surrounded it with smaller edifices, inclosed by 
a wall somewhat more than two miles in circumference. The* 
whole was sacred to Bel or Belus, whose temple was adorned with 
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idols, of gold, and all the wealth that the Babylonians had 
acquired by the plunder of the East. Next to the temple was the 
old palace, strongly fortified ; and on the opposite side of the river 
was the new palace, whose inclosures and pleasure-grounds covered 
a space of eight miles round. Within its precincts were the cele- 
brated hanging gardens, consisting of terraces one above another, 
raised upon pillars higher than the walls of the city, well floored 
with cement and lead, and covered with earth, in which the most 
beautiful trees and shrubs were planted. 

From the time of its conquest, BaVylon gradually declined. 
The Persians were severe masters to a people that had once 
enjoyed the supremacy of central Asia, and who never quite 
resigned the hope of recovering their former ascendancy. Alex- 
an%r the Great designed BaVylon to be the capital of his empire, 
and was preparing to restore its ancient splendour when he was 
prematurely cut off. Thenceforward its decay was rapid ; and it 
is now a vast heap of ruins, tenanted only by the beasts and birds 
that love to haunt solitary places. Thus literally has the predic- 
tion of the prophet been fulfilled : ( BaVylon, the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited* 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation : but 
wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and ostriches shall fill 
their houses, and the daughters of the owl shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. And the howlers (jackals) shall cry 
in their desolate houses, and wild hounds in their pleasant 
palaces / 1 


Section Y. Commerce and Manufactures of the Babylonians. 


Weaving- of cotton, woollen stuffs, and carpets, were the prin- 
cipal manufactures established in BaVylon j and the cotton robes 
called sinddnes , probably a species of muslins, were so highly 
esteemed for their delicacy of texture and brilliancy of colour, 
that they were appropriated to royal use. The manufacture of 
cotton dresses in BaVylon must have been very ancient, for we 
read in the Book of Joshua that a 1 Babylonish garment 5 formed 
part of the sacrilegious spoil which A'chan hid in his tent after 
the conquest of Jer'icho. The cotton was chiefly procured from 
Carmania and Syria ; and factories were established, not only in 
BaVylon, but in all the trading marts on the lower Euphrates. 
Articles of luxury, such as perfumed waters, carved walking-canes, 
engraved stones, and seal rings, were made in the city $ and the art 
of cutting precious stones was carried to a perfection not exceeded 
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by our modern lapidaries, as is manifest from the collection of 
Babylonian gems in the British Museum. 

The Babylonians bad an extensive commerce eastward with 
Persia, and" northern India, whence they obtained gold, precious 
stones, rich dye-stuffs, and the best hounds. From Kandahar and 
Kashmir they procured fine wool, and the shawls which are still 
so highly valued. This trade appears to have been carried on by 
caravans through Bac'tra, the modem Balkh, which, from the 
remotest ages, has been the great commercial staple of eastern 
Asia. Emeralds, jaspers, and other precious stones, procured from 
the desert of Bac'tria, the modern Gobi, were brought in great 
abundance to Bab'ylon, and thence transmitted to western Asia 
and Europe. Cochineal, or rather the Indian lac, was imported in 
considerable quantities ,* indeed, the Greeks confess that they 
derived their knowledge of the insect which produces this dye 
from the Babylonians. Gold and gold-dust were also obtained 
from northern India, but more as articles of tribute than of com- 
merce. It is uncertain whether any commerce was opened with 
China before the latter ages of the Persian empire ; but the Baby- 
lonians had certainly intercourse with Tibet and the countries 
round the Hindu Kush. 

The road from Babylon to the Mediterranean took a northern 
direction by the foot of the Armenian mountains, where it divided 
into two branches ; one entering Syria, and the other passing into 
Asia Minor. A more direct road, through the steppes of Mesopo- 
tamia, was rarely used, on account of the roving predatory 
hordes by which those districts have been infested from the 
remotest period to the present day. In ancient, therefore, as well 
as in modern times, caravans of merchants chose a longer but safer 
route, that is, the great northern road along the base of the Arme- 
nian mountains, where they enjoyed security from molestation, 
and an abundant supply of all necessaries. From Armenia, boats, 
or rather rafts, were sent down the river laden with wine, and 
sold, together with their cargoes, on account of the difficulty of 
navigating against the stream. It was chiefly through their com- 
mercial allies, the Phoenicians, that the Babylonians had any trade 
in the Indian seas, though Isaiah plainly states that they had a 
navy of their own ; for he mentions ‘the Chaldeans, whose cry 
(exultation) is in their ships.’ 1 The trade by sea was between tbe 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the western coasts of 
India and the island of Ceylon. From these countries they im- 
ported timber of various kinds, sugar-canes, spices, cinnamon, and 
pearls. This trade was completely destroyed by the Persians, 


1 Isaiah xliii. 14. 
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through fear of the pirates who infested those seas, and who, by a 
sudden dash up the great rivers, like the Normans and Danes of 
Europe, might surprise and plunder the chief cities of the empire. 
To prevent this misfortune, they blocked up the Tigris with im- 
mense dams, which effectually put an end to all navigation on 
the river, and to the intercourse between Bab'ylon and Southern 
India. 

At a very early period the Babylonians formed * commercial 
establishments on the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf, from 
whence they obtained large quantities of the finest pearls. Pearl- 
oysters are found on almost all the coasts in this gulf, but the most 
considerable bank is that which extends along the western coast, 
from the Bahrein islands, nearly as far as Cape Dsiulfar. The 
pearls are both white and yellow, they are also as hard as rock, 
and are therefore preferred to the pearls of Ceylon, which shiver 
to pieces when struck with a hammer. The cotton plantations on 
these islands were very extensive, and the staple of the cotton- 
wool they produced was remarkable for its length and fineness, 
surpassing in this respect the cotton of India. The difference pro- 
bably arose from the greater attention which the islanders paid to 
the cultivation of the plant. From these islands the Babylonians, 
and after them the Phoenicians, obtained the best timber for ship- 
building, probably some species of the Indian teak-wood, which 
continues to be highly valued for this purpose. They also imported 
various kinds of ornamental timber, used in the manufacture of 
walking-canes and inlaid work, for which the Babylonians were 
deservedly celebrated. 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

WESTERN ASIA; INCLUDING- ASIA MINOR, SYRIA, AND- 
PALESTINE. 


Section - I. Asia Minor. Geographical Outlines. 

A SIA MINOE is a term not used by classical writers ; it was: 

invented in the middle ages, to describe the peninsula between 
the iEgean, the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Levant, which by 
rnore recent authors is called Anatolia. It included a great num- 
ber of petty states, whose boundaries varied at different periods,. 
In the northern part of the peninsula., beginning from the western 
side, the chief countries were Mys'ia, Bithyn'ia, Paphlagonia, and 
Pon'tus. In the centre, Lydia, Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Cappadocia, and Armenia. In the south were Caria,. 
L/cia, Pisid'ia, PamphyTia, and Cilicia. 

The western part of My'sia, on the sea-coast, was called Lesser 
Phry'gia, or Troas. It was celebrated for the Trojan plains and 
the city of Troy, immortalized by Homer. The lapse of ages has 
produced such changes in the Troad, that it is now difficult, if not 
impossible, to recognise tbe different localities mentioned by the 
poet ; but from Ms minute descriptions, it is easy to collect the 
ancient topography. A large roadstead, protected by the island of 
Ten'edos, lay between the promontories of Ehsetdum on the north, 
and Sigffium on the south. From this a level plain extended to 
the hills that skirt Mount Tda, watered by the rivers, or rather 
streams, Xan'thus or Scaman'der, and Simdis, which, descending 
from the mountain, intersect the plain, and fall into the Helles / - 
pont. Troy, or Ilium, was built on these hills; and on the 
loftiest, inclosed within its walls, was the citadel called Pe/gamus. 
The next most remarkable city was Oyzlcus, on an island in the 
Propon'tis, joined to the mainland by two bridges ; it was the seat 
of a flourishing Greek colony at a very early age, 

Bithynla, Paphlagonia, and Pon'tus, skirt the Black Sea, and 
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were 3tndded with Greek colonies during the flourishing age of 
Grecian commerce. The Halys and San'garis, the principal rivers, 
of Asia Minor, fall into the Black Sea. 

The entire west coast of Asia Minor was colonized by the 
Greeks, whose commercial cities in Ionia, JEolia,. and Caria, were 
the most flourishing free states of antiquity, before they were con- 
quered by the Persians. 

Lyd'ia, called also Mseonia, besides the Greek cities on its 
coasts, contained the celebrated metropolis Saridis, which stood 
on the banks of the Pactolus, at the foot of Mount Tniolus. It 
was the capital of the Lydian kingdom, and, after its conquest by 
the Persians, was regarded as one of the chief cities of their 
empire. 

The boundaries of Phrygia were almost constantly varying : its 
chief cities were Gor'dium and Celse'nae in ancient times,' but. 
many others were erected when the Macedonians became masters, 
of the country ,* of which the chief were Apamee, Laodicda, and 
Colossd. 

Galatia received its name from a body of Gauls who entered 
that country in the third century before the Christian era. Isaiiria 
and Lycaoniawere intersected by the chain of Mount Taurus. 
Cappadocia lay between the Halys and Euphrates,- its chief town 
was Maz'aca. Armenia was the name of the mountainous dis- 
tricts bordering on the Caspian Sea; its chief rivers were the 
Cy'rus and Arax'es, both of considerable magnitude. For a long 
time it was without cities; but at length Tigranes, one of its 
monarchs, erected Tigranoeer'ta. 

Caria was chiefly remarkable for the Greek colonies on the 
coast. Lyc'ia, Pisfdia, and PamphyTia, were mountainous dis- 
tricts. Cilicia bordered upon Syria, from which it was separated 
by Mount Anrianus 5 its chief cities were Tar'sus and Anchiale, 
both founded by Sar&anapalus. 

Section II. Ancient History of Asia Minor. 

The three kingdoms of Asia Minor that best deserve notice 
were the Trojan, the Phrygian, and the Lydian. The history of 
Troy consists of mere traditions preserved by the Greek epic and 
dramatic poets ; its chronology is very uncertain, and the entire 
narrative very doubtful. Troy is said to have been originally 
founded by Dar'danus, a native of Samothrace, who, when exiled 
from his native country, was hospitably received by Teucer, king 
of western Mysfla. Dar'danus married the daughter of his host, 
and received a grant of land, which, as well as the city, he named 
Dardania (about b.c. 1400). To him succeeded ilrichthonius,. 
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celebrated for bis splendid herds of horses ; Tros, who named the 
city Troy ; I'lus ; who changed the name to Pimm * Laom'edon, 
during whose reign the city was sacked by Her'cules ; and Podar'kes, 
who was also called Priam. Alexander, or Paris, the son of Priam, 
being sent as ambassador into southern Greece, carried oft* Helen, 
the wife of Menelaiis, king of Sparta. The Grecian kings espoused 
the cause of the injured husband, and, with their united forces, 
warred against Troy. The city was taken after a siege that lasted 
ten years, and was pillaged and burned by the conquerors. 

Phrygian history is also composed of obscure traditions ; but 
that the Phrygians were originally a very powerful people, appears 
from the great diffusion of their national worship throughout 
Europe. The investigations of modem travellers have brought to 
light new proofs of the greatness of the Phrygians in their tombs 
and temples excavated from the solid rock. Their chief deity was 
Cyb6le, who seems to have been a personification of the prolific 
powers of the earth,* her priests were named Coryban'tes ; and 
their frantic dances, in which they beat and cut themselves, ren- 
dered them, when civilization advanced, objects of contempt and 
disgust. Most of the Phrygian kings were named either Midas or 
Gor'dius ; hut the order of their succession cannot he ascertained. 
Gor'dius I., the founder of the city of Gor'dium, was originally a 
peasant ; when raised to the throne, he consecrated his cart to the 
gods. The beam was fastened to the yoke by a complicated knot; 
and a traditional oracle declared, that whoever untied the knot 
should be king of Asia. When this was told to Alexander the 
Great, he cut it through with his sword. In the reign of Midas Y. ; 
Phrygia became a province of the Lydian empire. 

The Lydians, called also Mseonians, were a branch of the Carians. 
Three dynasties reigned over them successively. That of the 
Aty'adae terminated (b.c. 1232) in the person of Om'phale, who 
was said to be the wife of Hercules. The race of the Heraclfdse 
terminated with Candaiiles, who was murdered at the instigation 
of his queen by Gy'ges, a Lydian nobleman (b.c. 727). Gy'ges 
founded the dynasty of the Merm'nadse, under whose sway Lyd'ia 
rose to great power. Gy'ges commenced a war against the Greek 
colonies, and made himself master of several important cities. He 
was repulsed by the citizens of Miletus, and bequeathed his ven- 
geance as a legacy to his successors. During the reign of Ar'dys, 
the second of the dynasty, Asia Minor was devastated by hordes 
of northern barbarians, called Cimmerians, who had been expelled 
from tbeir original seats by the Scythians. Their ravages were 
continued for about half a century ; but they were finally driven 
out by Alyat'tes, the grandson of Ar'dys. Encouraged" by his 
success against the Cimmerians, Alyat'tes endeavoured to check 
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the growing .power of the Medes, and for six years waged war 
against Cyax'ares. The contest was at length about to be decided 
by a great battle ; when a total eclipse of the sun so terrified both 
armies in the midst of the fight, that they separated in consterna- 
tion (b.c. 601). This remarkable eclipse was predicted by Thales 
of Miletus, and is the first recorded to have been calculated by 
astronomers. Alyat'tes also made war on the Milesians, annually 
invading their territories, and destroying the harvests. During 
one of these incursions, a temple of Miner'va was burned ; and when 
the Lydian monarch sent to consult the oracle of Delphi on some 
difficult point, he was informed that no response would be given 
until the temple was repaired. When the Lydian ambassadors 
went to Mildtus on this business, tbe tyrant, or king of the city, 
ordered the inhabitants to display all the corn that they possessed 
in the market-place. The ambassadors, misled by the apparent 
abundance, informed Alyat'tes, on their return, that Miletus had 
scarcely suffered by the war ; and he, deceived by this intelligence, 
readily consented to make peace. 

'Crce'sus, the son and successor of Alyat'tes, subdued all the 
Grecian states in Asia Minor, and extended his empire on the 
eastern side of the river Halvs. The magnificence of his court at 
Sardis attracted visitors from different countries ; but Croesus was 
most anxious to entertain philosophers and men of learning from 
Greece. The illustrious Solon was once his guest, and, with ho- 
nourable freedom, refused to declare Croe'sus perfectly happy until 
he knew the termination of his career. The Lydian monarch was 
deeply offended ; but ere long he had reason to admire the wisdom 
of the Athenian sage. Seduced by the pretended oracles of Delphi, 
he waged war against the rising Persian empire ; but was de- 
feated by Cy'rus, and taken prisoner. Being sentenced to death by 
the barbarous victor, he exclaimed, when placed on the fimeral pile, 

‘ 0 Solon, Solon !’ Cy'rns asked the meaning of this invocation ; 
and was so struck by tbe impressive example of the philoso- 
pher’s wisdom, that he not only spared the life of Croe'sus, but 
made him his friend and counsellor (b.c. 549). 

Lydia, and the rest of Asia Minor, remained subject to the Per- 
sian empire until the time of Alexander the Great. 

Section III. Syria, Geographical Outline . 

The name of Syria was loosely given by the Greeks, as that of 
A ram was by the Hebrews, not only to the country now called by 
that name, but also to Mesopotamia and part of Asia Minor ; but 
it is properly restricted to the regions between Mount Am/anus 
on the north, the Euphrates on the east, Arabia on the south, 


and Phoenicia on the west. It has been variously divided, but 
the most convenient division is into three unequal portions— 
Syria Proper, which includes the provinces of Commagdne, 
Seleucis, and Ccele-Syria ; Phoenicia and the country of the 
Philistines ; and Palestine, of which we shall treat in a separate 
chapter. 

The principal city of Commagene was Samosata, on the 
Euphrates; there were several trading towns of minor impor- 
tance, all in the vicinity. Seleucis was adorned with many splen- 
did cities during the reigns of the successors of Alexander, of 
which the most remarkable were Antioch and Seleueia, It 
contained also Hierap'olis, dedicated to the Syrian goddess Eeros a, 
the modern Aleppo, and Heliopolis (BaaTbee), whose magnificent 
ruins still attract admiration. Coele-Syria, or Hollow Syria, was 
so called because it lies between two parallel chains of mountains, 
Lib'anus and AntiliV anus; it contained Damascus, the ancient 
metropolis of Syria, which existed as a city in the days of Abra- 
ham, Abfila, and Laodieea. The Syrian desert adjoins this divi- 
sion, in the midst of which is a fertile oasis, on which the city of 
Tadmor, or Palmy'ra, was founded by Solomon. Its ruins rival 
those of BaaTbee in magnitude and beauty. South-east of this 
was Thap'sacus, opposite to which the Euphrates was fordable. 

Phoenicia, or Phoemce, skirted the eastern coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, but its boundaries were almost perpetually varying. It 
contained Sidon, the most ancient commercial city in the world ; 
Tyre, commonly called * the daughter of Sidon,’ which was pro- 
perly two cities ; New Tyre, on a small island, and Old Tyre, on 
the mainland ; Ar'adus, also an insular city ; Trip'olis, so called 
because it was colonized by the three preceding cities conjointly: 
Byb'lus and Bery / tus, the modern Beiroot, which is still a good 
harbour. The southern and midland portions of Phoenicia con- 
tained several seaports, which rose into importance after the 
destruction of Tyre. 

The elder Tyre was originally a Sidonian colony, but rose 
rapidly above the parent state, and became a flourishing commer- 
cial city. It was besieged, or rather blockaded, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar during thirteen years : but he appears not to have become 
master of the city. While the Babylonians were urging the siege, 
a great body of the inhabitants sought shelter upon a neighbouring 
island, where they already had large commercial establishments, 
and thus laid the foundation of New Tyre. Hiram, the contem- 
porary of David and Solomon,, resolved to make the island-city the 
metropolis of the kingdom, and erected there the temple of 
Mel'carth (city-king), called by the Greeks the Tyrian Hercules, 
who was regarded as the tutelary deity of the nation. The city 
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-was of limited extent, and the houses were therefore built several 
stories high ; it was protected by lofty walls of cut stone, and had 
two harbours ; one on the north, towards Sidon, the other on the 
south, towards Egypt. The entrance to the latter was narrow, 
and could be closed by a boom or chains. After its capture by 
Alexander the Great, Tyre gradually declined, less in consequence 
of the conqueror’s vengeance than of the founding of Alexandria 
In Egypt, which soon became the seat of the commerce that had 
previously centred in Tyre. 

Section TV. Social and Political Condition of the Syrians 
and Phoenicians. 

Stria contained but one large river, the Oron'tes, a turbid and 
rapid stream, whose navigation is impeded by rapids, and whose 
waters cannot be used for domestic purposes. But there are 
several minor rivers, especially the Chrysor'rhoas ( Bdrrady ), in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, which, as well as its tributary 
streams, is remarkable for its limpid waters and abundance of fish, 
The soil is generally better suited to pasturage than agriculture ; 
and we shall hereafter see that Tyre derived its chief supply of 
corn from Egypt. Two large valleys of mineral salt added greatly 
to the natural wealth of the country ; and the mount ain s of Leb- 
anon supplied abundance of excellent timber both for house and 
ship building. Syria was consequently partly suited to a nomad, 
and partly to a commercial people $ and this mixture of the two 
opposite characters, with scarcely any trace of the intermediate 
agricultural class, led to many revolutions in the Syrian govern- 
ment; the cities were more or less republican, while the rural 
districts were subject to petty despots. The Syrian religion 
appears to have been Elementary, that is, the objects of worship 
were the personifications of some powers of nature ; their most 
celebrated deity, Astar'te, or the Syrian goddess, represented both 
the moon and the prolific power of the earth, and was wor- 
shipped with the same licentious ceremonies as tha Babylonian 
Mvlit'ta. Her effigy is frequently represented on the Phoenician 
coins. 

The Phoenicians, like the Syrians, belonged to the great Ara- 
rnean, or Semitic family of nations ; but it is uncertain whether 
they came from southern Arabia, or from the interior of upper 
Asia, to the shores of the Mediterranean, Their narrow and short 
line of coast, indented wit! excellent bays and harbours, was 
• covered with lofty and wooded mountains, that jut out into the 
sea, and form bold promontories. Several islands stud the coast, 
on which cities and commercial establishments were founded, as 
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well as on the mainland. Each of these cities was an independent 
state,* hut they were generally united hy a federative league, 
under the presidency of Sidon, and afterwards of Tyre. But this 
alliance was frequently interrupted by clashing interests and 
commercial jealousy. Royal government, more or less modified by 
republican institutions, prevailed in these cities $ the priests also 
possessed a considerable share of power, but they seem never to 
have formed an hereditary caste. The religion of the Phoenicians 
appears to have been more sanguinary than that of most other 
nations human sacrifices were offered to Moloch, and the wor- 
shippers of Baal lacerated themselves with knives to propitiate 
the idol. Tham'muz, or Adonis, was worshipped with very 
licentious rites, which were supposed to have a mystic signifi- 
cation. 

Section Y. History of the Syrians and Phoenicians . 

Syria was divided into a number of petty states, most of which 
were subdued by the Jewish king, David (b.o. 1044). Towards 
the close of Solomon’s reign, Rdzin, who had been originally a 
slave, threw off the yoke, and founded the Syrian kingdom of 
Damascus. Ben-hadad, the most powerful of his successors, waged 
a long and sanguinary war against the kingdom of Israel, during 
the reigns of Ahab and Jehoram. He was finally murdered by 
Hazael, one of his servants (b.c. 884), who usurped 1 ' the vacant 
throne. Hazael was a warlike prince ; he gained several brilliant 
victories over the forces of Israel and Judah, compelling the 
monarchs of both to resign several important provinces, and pay 
him tribute. He also made himself master of ETath on the Bed 
Sea, and greatly increased the commercial prosperity of his domi- 
nions. But these advantages were lost under the reign of his 
inglorious son, Ben-hadad II. 

The Syrians recovered some of their power under Rdzin; 
towards the close of his reign he entered into alliance with 
Pekah, king of Israel, against A 7 haz, king of Judah. The 
Syrians and Israelites gained so many advantages, that Aliaz 
sought the protection of Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, who 
marched against Damascus, captured the city, dragged the 
inhabitants away captive, and put an end to the kingdom (b.c. 
740). 

It has been already mentioned that most of the Phoenician cities 
were independent states, Tyre is* however, the only one whose 
history can be satisfactorily traced. Its first sovereign was 
Ab'ical (abont b.c. 1050), who was contemporary with David. 
His son and successor, Hiram, was united by the strictest bonds- of 
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friendship to the great Jewish king, and also to his son Solomon, 
whom he supplied with timber for building the Temple. He joined 
with Solomon in establishing fleets on the Bed Sea, at the ports of 
Eflath and Eziongdber, whence an active commerce was main- 
tained with Ophir, the general name of the rich countries round 
the Indian seas. During the reign of Hiram, Tyre acquired the 
supremacy of Phoenicia, and became the most flourishing empo- 
rium of commerce in the ancient world. 

The most remarkable successors of Hiram were Ethbaal I., the 
father of the wicked Jez'ebel, wife of Akab, in whose reign some 
important colonies were planted in Africa ,• and Pygmalion, whose 
murder of Sichae'us led to the foundation of Carthage (about n.c. 
900). Pygmalion, coveting the immense riches of Sichse'us, his 
uncle and also the husband of his sister Elisa, or Dido, had him 
secretly assassinated. Dido, aided by numerous Tyrians, weary of 
Pygmalion’s tyranny, escaped by sea with her husband’s treasures, 
and sought a new country on the northern shores of Africa. Here 
she erected the city of Carthage, which soon rivalled Tyre itself 
in commercial prosperity. Prom the history of Pygmalion, it is 
evident that though the form of government was monarchical, yet 
Tyre, like Venice in modern times, possessed a wealthy aristocracy, 
whose influence was a formidable counterpoise to the excess of 
royal power. 

The Tyrians exercised their supremacy over the surrounding 
cities with so much cruelty, that the Phoenicians applied for pro- 
tection to the Assyrians, and afterwards to the Babylonians. The 
Assyrians, unable to cope with the Tyrians by sea, retired, leaving 
the city uninjured. But Nebuchadnezzar so exhausted Tyre by 
a constant blockade, that it was almost wholly abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who erected the city of New Tyre upon a neigh- 
bouring island. Soon after this event, a change was made in the 
form of government,- annual magistrates, called Shophetfm, 1 or, 
according to the Greek orthography, Suffetes, being chosen instead 
of kings. After Cyrus had conquered Babylon, the Phoenician 
cities submitted of their own accord ( 33 . 0 . 538) ; but though they 
became dependencies of the Persian empire, they were permitted 
to retain their native governments. Tyre again became subject to 
kings, and supplied tbe strength of the Persian naval power. It 
was taken by Alexander the Great (b.c. 382), and from that time 
it sank into hopeless decay. 

1 Shophetbn, timsl&tedjudges, was Israel, before Saul was chosen the 
the name of the chief governors of first king. 
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Section VI. Phoenician Colonies and Foreign 2 J ossessi<ms. 

The system of colonisation in commercial states lias been 
always the greatest aid to the progress of civilisation ; colonies 
are founded by trading nations, not for the sake of securing fron- 
tier provinces, as those of Macedon and Rome in ancient times, 
and those of Russia in our own days, but for the purpose of 
securing a lucrative commerce, by establishing a market for the 
manufactured produce of the parent state, and a carrying trade 
for its merchants and seamen. Such colonies, unlike the military 
establishments of despotic states, require to be placed under the 
guidance of persons advanced in political knowledge, who know 
how to vary the institutions derived from the government at 
home, so as to suit the altered circumstances of their position and 
foreign relations ; hence civil liberty has always advanced more 
rapidly in commercial colonies than in the states from which they 
were derived, and the science of legislation has attained greater 
perfection than in more ancient establishments. Rut this system 
has also many disadvantages ; it leads to a thirst for conquest ; it 
inspires a spirit of commercial jealousy,* and these combine to 
make both the parent states and the colonists trample on the 
rights of the native inhabitants of the countries where settlements 
are established, and even to treat them with profligate cruelty, as 
the Carthaginians did the native Africans, and the Spaniards the 
Indians of South America. 

In commercial states the distinction between the citizen and the 
soldier is very strongly marked,* the latter is for the most part 
regarded as a mere hireling, the paid servant of the merchants • 
and hence most commercial states in ancient and modern times 
employed foreign mercenaries. The prophet Ezekiel, whose 
account of Tyre is the most perfect record of its ancient con- 
dition, enumerates the countries that supplied the Tyrian armies 
and navies with warriors j it will be seen that the other cities of 
Phoenicia were forced to send contingents to the land and sea 
forces of the metropolis : 1 The inhabitants of Sidon and Ar'vad 
(the island city Ariadus) were thy mariners j thy wise men, 0 
Tyre, that were in thee, were thy pilots. The ancients of Ctebal 
(the Phoenician city By Tins) and the wise men thereof were in 
thee thy calkers : all the ships of the sea with their mariners 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandise. They of Persia, and ot 
Lud (Lyd'ia) and of Phut (north-western Africa) were in thine 
army, thy men of war : they hanged the shield and helmet in 
thee, and set forth thy comeliness. The men of Ar'vad were with 
thine army upon the walls round about, and the G-am'madims 
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(bmve mountaineers, probably from Leb'anon) were in thy towers • 
they banged their shields upon thy walls round about: they have 
made thy beauty perfect .’ 1 

. x ^ e Pkosaieian colonies were sent out under the special protec- 
tion of the national tutelary deity, Mel'carth, or the Tyrian Her- 
cules j to Ms guidance they attributed their success ; and hence, 
when the Greeks identified Mel'carth with their own Hercules 
they represented the progress of the Phoenician colonies as 
exploits of their favourite hero. These colonies proceeded from 
cast to west along the coasts of the Mediterranean, occupying the 
principal islands.. Cy'prus, called in Scripture Kittim, or Chittim, 
from its capital city Citium, was not only a colony but a province 
of the Tyrians, and vestiges of their establishments on the islands 
still exist. Prom Cyprus they extended their settlements to Crete 
and some of the islands in the Archipelago. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia, spreading their cities un- 
equally along the coasts, and very rarely attempting the conquest 
of the interior. Their establishments in Sicily and Sardinia 
indeed, appeal* to have been only naval stations for the vessels 
employed , in the trade with western Europe, especially with 
Spain, which was the Mexico or Peru of the ancient world. The 
Spanish peninsula, called in Scripture Tarishish, from the city 
Tartes'sus, was the country with which the Tyrians had the most 
lucrative trade j and the colonies they established there soon 
became independent states. It would seem that the Tyrians were 
by no means anxious to retain supremacy over their colonies, 
wisely preferring a close alliance, cemented by common descent 
language, and religion, to a hollow dependence. Colonies were 
also planted beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, or, as they were 
called by the ancients, the Pillars of Hercules. Trade was 
extended to the British Islands and the coast of the North Sea 
which must have led to the establishment of colonies and naval 
stations along the western and northern coasts of Spain. 

The colonies in northern Africa, Leptis, Carthage, Utica, &c., 
attained greater splendour than any of the other Phoenician cities, 
and rivalled Tyre itself in wealth and magnificence. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that they had also settlements in western Africa, 
and that they had even reached the island of Madeira. But to 
prevent any interference with their lucrative commerce, they 
designedly cast a veil of mystery over their intercourse with the 
western regions, of which the Greek poets took advantage to 
embellish their narratives of fictitious voyages and travels with 
the most fanciful inventions. 


1 Ezekiel xxvii. 11. 
f2 


It is known that the Phoenicians preceded the Greeks in forming 
commercial establishments along the coast of Asia Minor and the 
shores of the Black Sea ; but we have no account of the mode in 
which they were deprived of these possessions by the Greeks. It 
is probable that the Phoenicians resigned this branch of commerce 
to attend more closely to their lucrative trade with the western 
regions. 

In the Eastern seas they had establishments on the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs ; blit their settlements on the latter were probably 
not made until David had conquered their commercial rivals, the 
Edomites or Idumeans. From that time they paid great attention 
to their southern trade, and seem to have become close allies of 
the Egyptians. 

Section VTL Phoenician Manufactures and Commerce. 

The textile fabrics of the Sidonians, and the purple cloths of 
the Tyrians, were celebrated from the earliest antiquity. They 
imported flax and cotton for these manufactures from Egypt, 
where they had established several flourishing factories ; hut the 
Egyptians also supplied large quantities of spun yarn, for they 
were superior to the Sidonians in the art of spinning, though 
inferior in that of weaving. From the monuments we find that 
large spinning establishments were established in the valley of the 
Nile at a very early age. 

The Tyrian purple was not a single colour, hut was a generic 
name for all the shades of purple and scarlet. The dye was 
obtained from a shell-fish found in great abundance on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Vegetable dyes of great beauty and variety 
were also used ; the dyeing was always performed in the raw 
materials 5 and the Phoenicians alone understood the art of pro- 
ducing shot colours by using threads of different tints. Glass was 
very anciently manufactured both at Sidon and Sarepta ; tradition, 
indeed, ascribes the invention of glass to the Phoenicians; hut the 
Egyptians seem to have a claim at least as good to the discovery. 
Carvings in wood and ivory, manufactures of jewellery, and toys* 
complete all that has been recorded of the products of Tyrian 
industry; and it seems probable that their commerce consisted 
more in the interchange of foreign commodities than in the export 
of their own wrought goods. 

The land-trade of the Phoenicians may he divided into three 
great branches: the Arabian, which included the Egyptian and 
that with the Indian seas ; the Babylonian, to which is referred 
the commerce with central Asia and north India; and the 
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Armenian ; including tlie overland trade with Scythia and the 
Caucasian countries. 

From Yem/en; called Arabia the Happy ; the southern division 
of the Arabian peninsula; caravans brought through the desert 
frankincense; myrrh; cassia, gold, and precious stones ; the gold 
being probably obtained from the opposite shores of Africa. But 
before the Phoenicians had a port on the Red Sea, they obtained, 
through Arabia, the produce of southern India and Africa, more 
especially cinnamon, ivory, and ebony. This trade is fully de- 
scribed by Ezekiel, to whose account of Tyre we shall more than 
once have occasion to refer; it will be seen that some of the 
cities mentioned retain their names at the present day. ‘ W6dan 
and Javan (probably cities near the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb) 
brought thee from U'zal (the district of Sanaa) wrought iron, 
cassia, and cinnamon, in exchange for thy wares. D6dan (one of 
the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf) was thy merchant in 
precious cloths for chariots. Arabia and all the princes of K6dar 
(the nomad tribes of northern Arabia) were the merchants of thy 
hand in lambs, and rams, and goats : in these were they thy mer- 
chants. The merchants of Sheba (Saha or Mariaba) and Raamah 
(an Arabian city on the Persian Gulf), they were thy merchants : 
they occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, and with all 
precious stones and gold. Haran, Can'nah, A'den, and the mer- 
chants of Sh6ba (Saba), Ash/ur, and Chilmad (Arabian tribes), 
were thy traffickers.’ 1 The traffic in the Persian Gulf is still more 
emphatically noticed in another verse : c The sons of D6dan were 
thy merchants : many distant lands were the merchandise of thine 
hand : they brought thee for a requital horns, ivory, and ebony.’ 3 
The distant lands spoken of in connexion with D£dan must have 
been the western coasts of India ; and the Phoenician settlement 
on the island has left traces of its establishment that may still be 
seen near the town of Ger'ra. 

From the description we have quoted of the Arabian trade, it 
appears to have been principally carried on by caravans. The nor- 
thern Arabs, especially the princes of Kedar and the Midianites, 
were in ancient times great travelling merchants ; and the king- 
dom of Edom, or Idumaea, in the north of the Arabian peninsula, 
attained a very high degree of commercial prosperity. On the sea- 
coast the Idumceans possessed the ports of Elath and E'zion- 
g6ber (Ak'aba) ; in the interior, they had for their metropolis 
P6tra, whose magnificent remains have been but recently dis- 
covered. Ezekiel unites E'dom with Syria, because the route of 
the caravans lay through the latter country : ‘ Syria trafficked with 

1 Ezekiel xxvii. 19-23, according to 2 lb. xxvii. 15. 
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thee by reason of the multitude of the wares of thy making ; they 
gave for thy merchandise emeralds, purple and broidered work, 
and fine linen and agate .’ 1 The articles thus enumerated are* 
Indian and Egyptian, brought by caravans from the shores of the 
Red Sea. So permanent and almost immutable is the aspect of 
civilisation in Asia, that the commercial caravans of the present 
day scarcely differ in any particular from those which were used 
in the flourishing days of Tyre. The merchants travelled in bands 
organised like an army, having their goods on the backs of camels, 
the only animals which can endure the fatigues and privations of' 
the desert. They were escorted by armed forces, sometimes sup- 
plied from home, but more frequently consisting of one marauding 
tribe, hired at a large price, to save the caravan from the exactions 
and attacks of the rest. There were stated times for the departure: 
and arrival of the caravans ; the latter event fixed the period for 
the holding of the annual great fairs and markets in the chief 
cities they visited ; and these fairs were always connected with 
some great festival ; for it was an essential part of Phoenician 
policy to place commerce under the protection of religion. The 
greater part of the Phoenician trade with Egypt was overland, at 
least so long as the seat of government was at Thebes in Upper 
Egypt ; when Memphis rose into power, an entire quarter of the 
city was assigned to the Phoenician merchants, and the trade by 
sea to the mouths of the Mle grew into importance. The first 
branch of the eastern Phoenician trade was with Judaea and Syria 
Proper : 1 J udah and the land of Israel, they were thy merchants ; 
they traded in thy market com of Min'neth, and sweetmeats, and 
honey, and oil, and halm. Damascus was thy merchant in the 
multitude of the waxes of thy making, for the multitude of all thy 
riches ; in the wine of ChaPybon (Aleppo), and wool of the wil- 
derness .’ 2 The dependence of the Phoenicians on Palestine for 
grain fully explains the cause of their close alliance with the 
Jewish kingdom in the reigns of David and Solomon. 

But the most important branch of eastern trade was that through 
Bab'ylon with the interior of Asia. A great part of the route lay 
through the Syrian desert j and, to facilitate the passage of the 
caravans, two of the most remarkable cities of the ancient world, 
BaaPbee and Palmy Ya, were founded. They were both built by 
Solomon: 'he founded,’ says the Scripture, * Baalatb (BaaPbee) 
and Tadmor (Palmy'ra) in the desert .’ 3 They were erected by 
that wise monarch to procure for his subjects a share in this 
lucrative traffic,* but this object was frustrated by the sub- 
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sequent revolt of the ten tribes, and the wars between Israel 
and Judah. 

The northern land-trade of the Phoenicians is described by no 
ancient writer but the prophet Ezekiel: ‘Javan (Ionia and the 
Greek colonies); Tubal; and M&hech (the countries around the 
Black and north Caspian Seas), they were thy merchants : they 
traded the persons of men and vessels of brass in thy markets. 
They of the house of TogaPmah (Armenia and Cappadocia) traded 
in thy fairs with horses and horsemen and mules/ 1 

But the Mediterranean Sea was the great high road of Phoeni- 
cian commerce; it probably commenced with piracy; for in the 
infancy of Grecian civilisation, we find frequent mention of the 
kidnapping practised by corsairs from Tyre and Sidon. But when 
Greece advanced in power, and Athens and Corinth had fleets of 
their own, the*Greeks became the rivals and political enemies of 
the Phoenicians, purchasing from them only such articles as could 
not be procured from their own colonies in Asia Minor. Spain was 
the richest country of the ancient world in the precious metals. 
The Phoenician colonies enslaved the natives, and compelled them 
to work in the mines ; these metallic productions are enumerated 
by Ezekiel. ( TaPshish (Tartes'sus, or south-western Spain) was 
thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all kind of riches; 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs / 2 From 
Spain the Phoenicians entered the Atlantic Ocean, and proceeded 
to the south of the British Islands, where they procured the tin of 
Cornwall ; and probably to the coasts of Prussia for amber, which 
in the ancient world was deemed more precious than gold. In 
the eastern seas, the Phoenicians had establishments on the Arabian 
and Persian Gulf, whence they traded with the coasts of India and 
Africa, and the island of Ceylon. During the reign of Pharaoh- 
NAcho, king of Egypt, they discovered the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope ; but this led to no important results, on account of 
the calamities that Tyre endured from the invasion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Though their voyages did not equal in daring those of 
modern times, yet, when we consider that they were ignorant of 
the mariner’s compass, and of the art of taking accurate astrono- 
mical observations, it is wonderful to reflect on the commercial 
enterprise of a people whose ships were to be seen in the harbours 
of Britain and Ceylon. 

1 Ezekiel xxvih 13, 14. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
PALESTINE. 


SECTION I. Geographical Outline. 

PALESTINE, or the Holy Land, lies between Phoenicia on the 
A north, and Idumea on the south, separated from both by 
chains of lofty mountains ; to the east its boundaries were the 
Asphaltic Lake, the river Jordan, and the Sea of Galilee; on the 
west it extended to the Mediterranean. It was variously di- 
vided at different periods of its history;, at first it was partitioned 
by lot among the twelve tribes of Israel, then into the two king- 
doms of Israel and Judah, and finally into small provinces, or top- 
archies, by its Persian, Grecian, and Roman conquerors. 

The mountains are the most remarkable features in the geo- 
graphy of Palestine. Leb'anon (the white mountain) derives its 
name from the perpetual snow that crowns its summits— it consists 
of four ridges of mountains, rising successively above each other 
on the highest of which were the celebrated forests of cedars • 
Efer'mon, another lofty range, supplied the snow used in the Phos- 
rueian cities to cool their liquors ; Tabor, more to the south, was 
the scene of Christ s transfiguration ; Car'mel (the vine of God) a 
lofty range on the sea-coast, remarkable for its blooming vineyards • 
the mounts of Olives and Moriah, or Calvary, join the city of Jeru- 
salem; Engadi (the goat fountain) was famed for its abundant 
brooks and palm-groves ; and, finally, E'bal and Geririim, near the 
city ot bhechem, where the Law was ordered to be solemnly 
proclaimed. These mountains, and many others of less note, 
divided Palestine into a series of valleys and table-lands, leaving 
two great plains, called 'the region about Jordan,’ and the plain of 
Esdradlon, or Jez'reel. These valleys and plains were of very un- 
equal value; some were so unproductive as to be called deserts, 
others were the most fertile spots in western Asia, 

Jordan was the only great river of Palestine ; it falls into the 
Asphaltic Lake, or Dead Sea, which occupies the site of the ancient 
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cities Sod'om and Gomor'rah. Tliere is no outlet Horn tlie 
Asphaltic Lake, and its waters are bitter and unwholesome. The 
Sea of Galilee, through which the Jordan flows, is a beautiful 
fresh-water lake, abounding in fish. 

The principal cities were Jerusalem, the metropolis of the king- 
dom of Judah, and Samaria, the capital of Israel. Jerusalem in 
its most flourishing state was divided into four parts, each inclosed 
within its own walls : 1. the old city of Jebus, which stood on 
Mount Zion, where David built a magnificent palace-— whence this 
division is frequently called 'the city of David; ’ 2 , the lower 
city, called also ' the daughter of Zion/ first raised into importance 
by the exertions of King Solomon ; 3. the new city, principally 
inhabited by merchants, tradesmen, and artificers ; and, 4. Mount 
Moriah, on which the Temple was erected. 

Idumse'a lay south of Palestine, beyond the chain of Mount Seir ; 
it was in general a rocky and barren country ; but being the high 
road of Arabian traffic, its natural capabilities were improved to the 
utmost, and it contained the great city of P6tra, whose commercial 
wealth was deservedly celebrated. Idumse'a, or Edom, was an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Israel in the reign of David. 

The valleys of Palestine were in general very fruitful ,* and the 
varied elevations of the country, causing so many different climates, 
gave the country a greater variety of natural productions than is 
usually foimd in so confined a space. The hills afforded excellent 
pasturage for cattle ; the valleys produced abundant crops of corn. 
Olives and vines grew in great abundance ; and the oil and wine 
■extracted from their fruits were the chief articles of export, next to 
corn. The balsam-shrub, which yields the celebrated balm of 
Gilead, abounded in the plains of Jericho, which were also re- 
markable for their groves of palm-trees. Honey was also very 
plentiful, and was found deposited wild in the rocks, by the bees 
which used the natural caverns for hives. Fish abounded in the 
:Sea of Galilee and the Jordan. The Asphaltic Lake, though it 
produced no living thing, contributed to the wealth of the country 
by yielding large quantities of excellent salt, which was said to be 
superior to that of any other locality. 

A series of calamities, unparalleled in any other portion of the 
globe, has now reduced Palestine almost to sterility; but even 
now there are spots to be found whose luxuriance revives the 
memory of the verdure and beauty that once covered the entire 
country. 
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Section II. History of Palestine . 

FROM B.C. 1920 TO B.C. 975. 

God in Ms wisdom called Abraham from the land of the Chal- 
dees to Palestine, then named Canaan, to be the founder of a 
nation that should be his peculiar -people (b.c. 1920), and preserve- 
the true religion amid the idolatrous corruptions of other nations. 
Abraham, at his death (b.c. 1821), transmitted the inheritance of 
the divine promise to his son Isaac $ and he was deceived into 
making his second son Jacob, or Israel, the heir of his glorious 
privilege. The other sons of Jacob, envying their brother Joseph, 
sold him as a slave to some Arabian merchants, by whom he was 
carried into Egypt. Protected by Providence, Joseph escaped 
from the snares of a wicked woman, and became the chief minister 
of the Pharaoh of Egypt,* his brethren having come into that 
country to purchase corn, he made himself known to them, and 
invited his father, with his whole family, to dwell in the rich 
district of Goshen (b.c. 1705). In process of time, the Israelites 
became so numerous as to excite the envious alarm of the Egyp- 
tians ; they were in consequence cruelly persecuted/ ‘ until God 
raised up Moses as their deliverer. The miraciilous plagues he 
indicted on ;the land of Egypt induced the reigning Pharaoh to 
consent to the departure of the Israelites (b.c. 1491). Repent- 
ing of his permission, he pursued them with a mighty host ; but 
he and all his followers perished in the Red Sea. 

After the miraculous deliverance of the Hebrews from the 
Egyptian , army, and their safe passage through the Red Sea, it 
seemed as if their chief difficulties had been overcome ; that with 
Jehovah for their protector, and Moses for their guide, they would 
soon reach the frontiers of Canaan, and find no difficulty in subdu- 
ing its idolatrous inhabitants. Were there no other difficulties to 
be overcome than the ruggedness of the way and the hostility of 
the various warlike races in and around Palestine, the wanderings 
of the Israelites would soon have terminated ; but during their 
protracted bondage they had been deeply imbued with all the 
vices of slavery ; they had become stubborn, rebellions, and in- 
constant $ they vacillated between the extremes of cowardice and 
rashness, and they had acquired an almost invincible fondness for 
idolatry and superstition, which proved a constant source of misfor- 
tunes to themselves and of the most harassing vexations to their 
leader. The parched and arid deserts of Arabia presented a sad 
contrast to their recollections of the fertile lands of Goshen j they 
were indignant at the desolate prospect before them, and declared 
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that they had been brought out to perish in the wilderness. Their 
■wants were miraculously supplied ; the bitter wells of Marah were 
rendered sweet ; fountains gushed from the solid rock when struck 
by the prophet’s rod ; and manna, as a substitute for bread, fell 
from heaven round their camp. Still they were not satisfied, but 
lusted for more delicate food, excla imin g, f We remember the fish 
which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick ; but now our soul 
is dried away, there is nothing but this manna before our eyes.’ 
Their appetites were gratified by a supernatural flight of quails 
directed to their camp, but their rebellion was punished by a 
plague, in which multitudes were destroyed. 

The march of the Israelites was first directed towards Mount 
Sin'ai, but on the road they were attacked by the Amalekites, the 
most warlike race between the frontiers of Egypt and Syria. De- 
legating the command of the army to Joshua, Moses went up into 
a mountain to entreat the protection of Jehovah ; and here God 
was pleased to show a singular regard to his intercession ; for 
whilst he held up his hands in prayer Israel prevailed, but when 
he allowed them through weariness to sink down, the scale 
of victory was turned in favour of Amalek. This was soon noticed 
by Aaron and Hur, who accompanied Moses ; they therefore sup- 
ported his arms until the going down of the sun, when the triumph 
of the chosen people was completed. The fame of this victory 
brought Jethro to the camp, with the wife and children of Moses; 
by the advice of his father-in-law, the prophet selected officers to 
regulate the civil and military administration of the Israelites, re- * 
serving to himself the supremacy of the whole, as being the autho- 
rised interpreter of the divine will. 

In the beginning of the third month after the departure from 
Goshen, the Israelites reached the plains around Sin'ai, where 
they encamped, while Moses ascended the mountain to receive 
the law. ‘ And it came to pass on the third day in the morning 
that there were thunders, and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon 
the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that 
all the people that was in the camp trembled. And Mount Sin'ai 
was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in 
fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, 
and the whole mount quaked greatly.’ In the midst of these awful 
manifestations of the divine presence, Moses ascended the moun- 
tain, and received from the Lord the sacred code of laws by 
which the Israelites were thenceforth to be ruled under God’s 
immediate government, and which was moreover designed, both 
by its moral and ceremonial institutions, to be ( a schoolmaster to 
the Jews to bring them unto Christ.’ The constitution thus given 
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to the Israelites may be described as a theocracy, that is. a eo- 
vemment in which God himself was the sovereign, comnumicatino- 
his will by certain authorised ministers. The priests, through 
whom the Divine commands were made known, could only be 
chosen from the descendants of Aaron, and all the inferior mi- 
nisters of religion belonged to the tribe of Levi. All the institu 
tions appointed for the people were directed to one great obiect 
the preservation of the purity of religious worship: Die Israelites 
were not chosen to be the most wealthy or most powerful of na- 
tions, but to be the guardians of the knowledge of the ti-ue God 

and Gentiles as one flock, under one shepherd 

, M °f S contiMed . 011 the m °™t, the Israelites, impatient 
at ks long absence, came in a tumultuous body to Aaron, exclaim- 
xng, Up, make us gods, which shall go before us ; for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up from the land of Egypt we 
blow not what has become of him.’ Aaron weakly consented ’and 
having collected the ornaments that had been brought Ifom 
Egypt, he melted them down, and formed a golden calf, or repre- 
nentafron of a young bull, as an object for their idolatrous 

The sacred bull, called A'pis, was venerated throughout E°ypt 
but was especially honoured in Noph, or Memphis, the capita of 
the country at the time of the Exodus. Lands were set apart for 
its. support, numbers of men and women were en^o-p/ f nr ; fo 
.nmmtenance and feeding; children succeeded their parents in this 
office, which was so far from being considered despicable bv the 
Egyptians, that they considered it the most honourable of all 
employments, and wore certain cognizances as signs of their office 
which were always saluted with great respect hy their countrymen 
If a person killed any sawed animal accidentally, his punishment 
was referred to the priests, hut if he did so by design he J as “en- 
tenced to instant death, and the enraged multitude seldom waited 
for the formalifres of trial. On this account, if any one fould by 
chance one of those sacred animals dead, he stood at a convenient 
nee from it, and with great lamentations protested that he 
was innocent of the death. What may appear still more incli 
hie, we are assured by ancient historians, that during a severe 
famine, which drove the inhabitants to the fearful nfcess tv of 
devouring one another, there was no person accuL % T • * 
tasted one of the sacred animals. When X one ^11 

ChiSn* 64 ^ 7 km8 f ® d ** “ ' * it had be ® n one of their dm 
“ *>« « A'pis £ 
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keeper expended more than fifty talents of silver, or thirteen 
thousand pounds, on his costly interment. From their long* and 
intimate association with the people of Mem/phis, the Israelites 
had been infected by this gross superstition, and therefore they 
selected A'pis as a model for their idol, and readily resigned their 
‘jewels of gold 3 as materials for its construction. 

When Moses, who had been now forty days on the Mount, 
learned from the Lord the crime of which the people had been 
guilty, he hastily descended towards the camp ; as he approached, 
the sight of the people, dancing round the object of their stupid 
veneration, filled him with such wrath that he broke the tables of 
stone on which the Ten Commandments had been graven by ‘ the 
finger of God. 3 The tribe of Levi, which seems not to have par- 
ticipated in the national guilt, slew three thousand of the worst 
criminals ; the idol was dashed to pieces, and the people compelled 
to drink the water with which its dust had been mingled $ and, 
atonement having been made for the sin, Moses again ascended 
the mountain, and, after an absence of forty days, returned with 
two new tables of commandments, in place of those that had been 
destroyed. 

Having broken up the encampment at Sin'ai, the Israelites 
directed their march to the frontiers of Canaan 5 but notwith- 
standing all the signs and wonders that had been wrought in their 
favour, they broke out into acts of rebellion against Moses, and on 
every trifling occasion provoked, by their seditions, severe chas- 
tisements from the righteous anger of the Almighty. At length 4 
they reached Kadesh-bar'nea, on the southern frontiers of Canaan, 
and sent twelve spies, one from each tribe, to explore the promised 
land. After an absence of forty days they returned, hearing with 
them specimens of the rich fruits of the country ; but they reported 
that the Canaanites were too powerful and warlike to be attacked 
with any prospect of success — ‘ we were in our own sight as grass- 
hoppers, and so were we in their sight. 3 Two of the emissaries, 
Joshua and Caleb, spoke in a more encouraging tone, but the 
Israelites, whose spirits had been crushed by their long bondage in 
Egypt, were thoroughly disheartened, and exclaimed, in the bitter- 
ness of their sorrow, ‘Would God that we had died in the land of 
Egypt ! or would God we had died in this wilderness ! And 
wherefore hath the Lord brought us into this land, to fall hv the 
sword, that our wives and our children should be a prey ? Were 
it not better for us to return into Egypt? 3 The sedition was 
assuming a very formidable aspect, when * the glory of the Lord 
appeared in the tabernacle of the congregation, before all the 
children of Israel. 3 Awed by this manifestation of the Divine pre- 
sence, the mutineers remained tranquil, while Moses approached 
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to inquire the will of Jehovah. To punish this rehellion, the 
Lord ordained that none of the existing generation should enter 
the promised land, except Joshua and Caleb. Forty years of 
wandering in the desert were to expiate the national crime, after 
which a new generation was to inherit the promise made to 
Abraham. 

. This severe sentence so alarmed and shamed the cowardly mul- 
titude, that, passing from one extreme to the other, they presented 
themselves armed before Moses, and insisted upon beino- imme- 
diately led against the AmaleJrites, or some of the CaSaanitish 
nations. Moses remonstrated with them upon their rashness but 
to no purpose; they marched out of the camp, and attacked the 
enemy Iheir presumption was punished by a severe defeat, after 
which they retreated back to the wilderness. In their wanderings 
the miraculous pillar, which had guided them from Egypt con- 
tmuecl still to direct them, and the manna to nourish them * * their 
raiment and their shoes suffered no decay, and then' feet were 
unhurt by their long and frequent marches. Notwithstanding: 
these signal proofs of the Divine protection, the children of Israel 
frequently rebelled against Moses, and provoked severe chastise- 
ments from their offended God. 

Thirty -eight years after their departure from Egypt, the march 
to Canaan was resumed; the Israelites marched" from Ez'ion- 
geber towards Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin, designing to enter'' 
Canaan by the narrow passes called 'the way of the spies,’ but they 
. were defeated in them first attempt by the king of A'rad; and, 
though more successful on a second trial, they found the western 
frontiers of Palestine so difficult that they resolved to make a 
circuit, and attack the country more to the eastward. On this 
march, Moses and Aaron, having evinced a want of confidence in 

™ ' ™ 6 I™ 6 ?’ W6re ™ cIuded in the senteace not being per- 
nutted to enter the promised land. br 

tbJfrni 26 f ° f the “ Vasion led Israelites to 

the frontiers of E dom, or Idumas'a, but the king of that country 

refused them a passage through his dominions, and fortified the 
passes of the mountains, to prevent their entrance. They were 
about to take revenge for the refusal, hut God commanded them +o 
regard the descendants of Esau as their brethren, in consequent of 
which they returned back towards Mount 1^ in order te pass 
round the extremity of the mountain-chain. During this retro- 
grade march Aaron died, and was buried on Mount Hor, where his 
sepulchre may be seen at the present day. 

When the Hebrew army had turned the mountain rido-es of 
Edom, they again turned their course northwards, encounter^ 
x anous enemies, who tried to impede their passage. They o- nim d 
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signal victories over Slhon, king of the Amorites, and O, the 
gigantic ruler of Basan, and spread the terror of their name through 
the surrounding nations. Balak, king of Moab, near whose terri- 
tories the Israelites were encamped, with a design to cross the 
river Jordan, was so alarmed by their triumphs, that he not only 
solicited the aid of the Midianites and Ammonites, but, as he 
distinctly saw that the Israelites were protected by more than 
human power, he sought the assistance of the prophet Balaam, 
whose fame was widely diffused through the country. Forewarned 
by God, Balaam at first refused to obey the monarch’s summons, 
but when large presents were offered, his avarice overcame his 
piety, and God ceased to oppose the perverse inclinations of the 
pi ophet. Fearful prodigies occurred on his journey; an angel, 
with a drawn sword, stood in his road ; the beast on which he rode 
spoke with a human voice; and the Divine messenger commanded 
him, ' Only the word that I shall speak unto thee, that shalt thou 
speak. When Balaam was brought by Balak to the brow of a 
hill, from which he commanded a view of the Israelitish encamp- 
ment, and prepared to denounce a curse upon the people, he was 
■compelled by the Holy Spirit 'to bless them altogether;’ and 
when Balak, supposing that the choice of ground might have some 
•connexion with this unexpected result, induced him twice to 
change his place, the prophet still found that he was restrained 
from uttering anything but the language of benediction to the 
chosen people. 

Balaam, however, laid a dangerous snare for the Israelites; he 
advised Balak to celebrate the feast of Baal-peor, in which the 
most shameful acts of licentiousness used to be perpetrated. The 
Israelites, seduced by the beauty of the women of Moab and 
Mid'ian, joined in the debauchery, and even brought some of the 
women to practise their abominable rites in the camp. This revolt 
was punished by a plague, in which more than twenty thousand 
perished ; a thousand of the principal offenders were also brought 
to trial by Moses, and publicly executed. Neither did the authors 
of this defection go unpunished; Balaam was soon after lulled in 
a pitched battle, which the Israelites fought against five kings of 
Mid'ian; the confederate monarchs also fell ; a terrible slaughter 
was made of their subjects ; the cities of the land were taken and 
sacked, and a considerable booty brought to Moses and Eleazar, the 
latter of whom had succeeded Aaron in the priesthood. 

Immediately after the punishment of the Midianites, Moses, by 
the Divine direction, took a census of the people, and assigned to 
the tribes by lot their future inheritance in Canaan. He found 
that all the old murmuring generation, save Joshua and Caleb, 
had disappeared, as God had foretold. Being warned that his own 
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end was approaching, he solemnly constituted Joshua his successor., 
and, assembling the people, recapitulated all the miracles which 
God had wrought in their favour since their departure from Egypt, 
and exhorted them to be firm in their allegiance to Jehovah, setting 
before them the blessing promised for obedience, and the curses 
denounced against idolatry. Having thus completed his task, he 
ascended Mount Ndbo, by God’s command, whence he was grati- 
fied with a view of the promised land ,* after which he breathed 
his last, in the one hundred and twentieth year of his age 
(n.c. 1451). The place of his burial was carefully concealed 
probably to prevent the Israelites from making his tomb an object 
of idolatrous veneration. J 


Section III. The Conquest of Canaan by Joshua. 


The Israelites remained encamped near the banks of the river 
Jordan during the clays of mourning for Moses ,* at the end of that 
time, their new leader, encouraged by repeated promises of Divine 
assistance, began to make preparations for the conquest of Canaan. 
Nothing less than the strongest assurance of Divine aid could have 
supported Joshua’s courage in so arduous an enterprise. He was- 
now ninety-three years of age, and wanted neither experience nor 
sagacity to foresee the perils which he had to encounter. Though 
at the head of six hundred thousand fighting men, his army was 
encumbered by a multitude of old men, women, and children 

besides servants and cattle; before him was a large river, which he- 

was to cross, equally exposed to the arms of those he went to 
attack, and those he left behind. The nations he had to subdue 
were warlike, remarkable for their personal strength and <n<rantic 
stature; their towns were well fortified by nature and art their 
forces and interests cemented by mutual treaties; they had long 
been aware of the meditated invasion, and had made formidable 
preparations for the defence of their country. Before crossing the 
river, Joshua sent two spies to investigate the condition of Jer'icho . 
the frontier 'city of Palestine. These emissaries were hospitably 
received by a woman named Bahab, who had been convinced, by 
the wonders which Jehovah had already wrought in favour of the 
Israelites, that the Lord their God was God in the heaven above 
and in the earth beneath ; ’ when, therefore, the alarmed king of 
Jen cho sent to search for the spies, she concealed them from her 
countrymen, and procured them the means of escape, obtaining as 
a reward the promise of security for herself and her family when 
the city should be stormed by the Israelites. J 

On their return to the camp, the spies informed Joshua that the 
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gold, and the vessels of brass and iron, they put into the treasury 
of the house of the Lord.’ 

A'chan, a chief of the tribe of J udah, contrary to the Divine 
precept, secreted for his own use part of the plunder of Jericho, 
{ a goodly Babylonish garment, and two hundred shekels of silver, 
and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight/ In consequence of 
this act of sacrilege, the Israelites were repulsed before A1, a town 
far inferior in strength to Jericho. Joshua besought the Lord, and 
was informed of the crime, and of the means by which it might 
be detected ; the wicked A'chan, convicted by his own confession, 
was put to death, and the Israelites were restored to the favour of 
Jehovah. In the meantime the king of A1 had strengthened 
himself by reinforcements from Beth/el, which gave him so much 
confidence that he easily became the victim of the stratagem 
devised by Joshua. The leader of the Israelites, having posted a 
large division of his army between A1 and Beth'el, appeared 
before the walls with so inconsiderable a force, that the king of 
A'i ventured to meet him in the field. The Israelites, affecting a 
sudden panic, fled ; upon which all the forces of AT rushed from 
the city in disorderly pursuit ; at a given signal the division that 
had been posted in ambush entered the city and set it on fire. 

6 And when the men of A'i looked behind them they saw, and 
behold the smoke of the city ascended up to heaven, and they had 
.no power to flee this way or that way ; and the people that fled 
to the wilderness turned back upon the pursuers/ Thrown into 
confusion by this unexpected calamity, enclosed between two 
armies, the citizens of AT made but a feeble resistance, and were 
utterly exterminated. 

After this signal victory, Joshua built an altar to the Lord in 
Mount E'hal, and then, posting half the congregation on that 
eminence, and half on the opposite mountain of Gerizlm, * he 
wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he 
wrote in the presence of the children of Israel. . . . And 

afterwards lie read all the words of the law, the blessings and 
cursings, according to all that is written in the book of the law. 
There was not a word of all that Moses commanded, which Joshua 
read not before all the congregation of Israel, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the strangers that were conversant among 
them/ 

Great fear spread over the land of Canaan in consequence of the 
destruction of Jericho and A'i ; the Gibeonites, anxious to escape 
from impending ruin, sought a treaty of peace from Joshua, and 
obtained it by pretending to be natives of a distant country. * They 
did work wilily, and went and made as if they had been ambassa- 
dors, and took old sacks upon their asses, find wine bottles (made 
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o leather) old and rent, and hound up ; and old shoes, and clouted 
upon their feet, and old garments upon them ; and all the bread of 

3--- Was i a- 7 and mould y-’ 1,1 tbe c °urse of three days 
the piinces of Israel discovered the artifice by which they had been 

rl 5 t t ej d + ! d n0t ’ howevel V folate their oath of sparing the 
j reonites, but they reduced them to the condition of bondmen, 
sentencing them to be ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the congregation and for the altar of Jehovah. ’ 

of . Je ™salem, was greatly enraged when he 
heard that the Gibeomtes had deserted the common cause: he 
* ur of the ueighbouring princes to aid him in 
punishing their defectum ; they readily assented, and ‘went up, 
ey and all their hosts, and encamped before Gibeon, and made 
war against it. The Gibeonites sent hastily to Joshua for assis- 
tance, and he immediately marched to their deliverance. The five 
tings were completely routed; at Joshua’s command ‘the sun 
stood still and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 

themselves upon their enemies And there was no day like 

that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto the voice 
ol a man ; for the Lord fought for Israel.’ 

During the space of seven years, the Israelites were almost in- 
cessantly engaged in completing the conquest of Canaan, but they 
met with no very formidable resistance after the memorable battle 
against the five kings before Gibeon. They did not, however, 
wholly exterminate the idolatrous tribes, as the Lord had com- 
manded; they became weary of the protracted warfare, and the 
warriors of Leuben, Gad, and Manasseh were naturally anxious 
to return to their families beyond Jordan. This impolitic act of 
disobedience was subsequently productive of fatal consequences, 
ior the surviving Oanaanites eagerly sought and embraced every 
opportunity of taking revenge for the extermination of their 
brethren. Even m peace they were scarcely less dangerous to the 
prosperity of the chosen people than in war, for they frequently 
seduced the Israelites to join in the impure and impious rites o"f 
ciieir licentious idolatry. 

Soon after tranquillity had been established in Palestine, and 

and faniilies kad taken possession of their 
allotted portions, Joshua convoked a general assembly of the 
Israelites, and made them solemnly renew their covenant with 
the Lord. He died at the advanced age of one hundred and ten 
having ruled the country as wisely as he had conquered it bravely- 
And Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the 
days of the elders that overlived Joshua, and which had known all 
the works of the Lord that he had done fox Israel’ 
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Section IV. History of Israel under the Judges. 

Under the theocracy, as established by Moses, the civil govern- 
ment of Israel was to be administered by iSkophetim, or Judges 
nominated by the Divine oracle, the mysterious Urim and Thum- 
mim, which were in the custody of the high-priest; but after the 
death of Joshua the Israelites frequently apostatised to idolatry 
the oracles of God were neglected, the appointment of chief ma- 
gistrates omitted ; in the emphatic words of Scripture, ‘ in those 
days there was no king in Israel, but every man did what was good 
m lus own eyes.’ The tribe of Judah at first actively engaged in 
completing the conquest which had been left imperfect, but others 
entered into compact with the Canaanites, and were so ensnared 
by the beauty of their women, as to contract affinities with them. 
These unhappy intermarriages soon reconciled them to the worship 
of the false gods of the heathen, and provoked the Almighty to 
deliver them over to the hands of their enemies. Mi'eah, a wealthy 
man of the tribe of Ephraim, set up a silver idol in his house, and 
prevailed upon a wandering Levite to act as priest. A party of 
the tribe of Dan, proceeding in search of a new settlement, seized 
both the priest and the idols, bare them to their new habitation, 
and publicly established idolatry. About the same time, the inha- 
bitants of Gib'eah, in the tribe of Benjamin, were guilty of so 
hornd a breach of hospitality to a wandering Levite, as to pro- 
voke the general resentment of the Israelites. In the war that 
ensued, the tribe of Benjamin was nearly exterminated; but when 
the Israelites perceived the extent of the calamity they had in- 
flicted, pity took the place of revenge ; the survivors of the offending 
tribe were not only pardoned, but were taken into favour, and 
Benjamin soon recovered its former strength. Shortly afterwards 
God permitted the idolatrous Israelites to be subdued by the kino- 
of Mesopotamia, who held them in subjection for nearly eight 
years ; but on their repentance, Oth'niel was raised up to be their 
deliverer, and under his administration ‘ they had rest forty years.’ 

;A second defection was punished by a servitude to the Moabites 
for eighteen years, at the end of which time E'hud slew the king 
of Moab, delivered Israel, and restored peace. Sham'gar, the 
■ ““I ' e P elled the incursions of the Philistines, and slew six 
hundred of them with an ox-goad. But ‘ the children of Israel 
again did evil m the sight of the Lord, when E'hud was dead. 
And the Lord sold them into the hand of Jabin, kin"- of Canaan ’ 

SZZ - V T Se f° n 0f &f atmiiitar y strength ; he had nine 
hundred chariots of iron, and a numerous army commanded by 

bisera, a brave and experienced general. For twenty years the 
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Israelites groaned under the yoke of this despot, but they were at 
length delivered by the prophetess Deb'orah, aided by Barak, a 

leader of established reputation. ’ 

r A n f^. a P ostas y '"'as punished by a more severe servitude: ‘the 
Lord delivered them into the hand of Mid'ian seven years. And 
e hand of Mid lan prevailed against Israel; and because of the 
Midianites, the children of Israel made them the dens which are 
m the mountains, and caves, and strongholds.’ The liberator 
chosen to deliver the Israelites from this miserable bondage was 
Lid eon, who commenced his career by the destruction of the altar 
and grove of Baa,, the source of Israel’s crime and punishment. 
The worshippers of the false deity prepared to take deadly revenge 
for the insult offered to their idol, but they were diverted from 
then-purpose by Gid'eon’s father, who convinced them of their 
absurd zeal for a deity so impotent as not to be able to guard his 
own honour. From this circumstance, Gid'eon received the sur- 
name of Jerubbaal, which signifies ‘Let Baal take care of him- 
self Encouraged by repeated miracles, Gid'eon, with only three 
hundred men, made a night-attack on the camp of the Midianites • 
thrown into confusion by the unexpected assault, and deceived as 
to the number of their enemies, by Gid'eon’s expedient of sup- 
plying each of his followers with a trumpet and lamp the Midi- 
anites turned their arms against each other, and finally fled in 
disorder. . They were vigorously pursued, great numbers were 
slam, an immense quantity of valuable spoils taken, and the free- 
dom of Israel restored. 

Under Gid'eon’s administration, ‘ the land had rest for forty 
years ; ’ but after his death the people of Sh€chem, at the in- 
stigation of Abim'elech, a natural son of Gid'eon, slew all the 
legitimate chUdren of Gid'eon except the youngest, and proclaimed 
Abim eleph king. This dreadful crime produced a civil war; the 
Shechenutes suffered severely for their folly, Abim'elech having 
put more than a thousand of them to death, when he found that 
they were weary of their choice ; and the fratricide was himself 
soon afterwards killed by a woman, while besieging Thdbez, a city 
of Judah. 7 J 

There was nothing remarkable in the administration of the 
Judges Tola and J air ; but after the death of the latter, the idolatry 
of the Israelites became so gross, that God delivered them into the 
hands of the Philistines and the Ammonites. In their distress, 
the children of Israel, probably by Divine direction, applied to 
Jeph'thah, the natural son of Gil'ead, who, haying been refused a 
share of his father’s inheritance, had become the chief of a pre- 
datory band beyond Jordan. It was not until the elders of Israel 
had ratified their promises of safe tv and reward with an oath that 
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Jeph'thah consented to marcli against the children of Am/mon. 
Before engaging in battle, he vowed that he would sacrifice, if 
victorious, as a burnt-offering to the Lord, whatever came forth 
out of the doors of his house to meet him. He gained a brilliant 
victory ; but as he returned home, his daughter, an only child, 
came out to meet him with timbrels and dances. This form of 
triumph was long practised both in Egypt and Palestine ; all the 
young maidens of the highest as well as the lowest rank hasted to 
greet the warriors with 4 timbrel and dance/ to which were added 
extempore verses sung in honour of the occasion. It was usual 
for the lady of highest rank to lead the festive company, as Miriam 
the sister of Moses did when the Israelites celebrated their grate- 
ful triumph for the overthrow of Pharaoh and the Egyptian 
host in the Red Sea. On the present occasion JeplTthah’a 
daughter led the joyous choir, both on account of her rank, and 
from a natural desire to congratulate her father on the glory he 
had acquired. The announcement of his vow suddenly turned all 
their joy into mourning ; for though it is improbable that JepV- 
thah literally sacrificed his daughter on the altar, — human sacri- 
fices being strictly prohibited to the Jews — he must have conse- 
crated her to the service of the tabernacle, as a perpetual virgin, 
and thus deprived himself of all hope of posterity, which in the 
East is considered one of the greatest calamities that can befal the 
head of a house. 

Jeph'thahwas succeeded by Ib'zan, ETon, and Ab'don, of whom 
nothing remarkable is recorded. They were followed by Eli, 
who united in his person the office of high-priest and judge. 
Under his administration, the apostasy of the Israelites was 
punished by their being delivered over to the Philistines, who 
harassed them for nearly forty years. These oppressors deprived 
the Israelites of all their weapons of war, and of the means of 
procuring others ; £ there was no smith found throughout all the 
land of Israel ; for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make 
them swords and spears ; but all the Israelites went down to the 
Philistines, to sharpen every man his share and his coulter, and 
his axe, and his mattock/ 

During this period appeared Sam'son, the most extraordinary of 
the Jewish heroes / he was the son of old age and barrenness ; his 
birth and prowess were miraculously foretold to both his parents, 
and they were commanded to keep him a Nazarite from his birth ; 
that is, dedicated to the Lord, obliged to let his hair grow, and to 
observe rigid abstinence. When he attained the age of manhood, 
he resolved, much against the will of his parents, to take a wife 
from among the Philistines, and' on his way met a young lion, 
which 4 he rent as he would have rent a kid/ After some time a 
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dispute arose between Sam'son and bis intended bride ; be quitted 
tbe place, and when be returned found that she bad been married 
to another. To revenge this insult, Sam'son set fire to tbe standing 
com of tbe Philistines ; they in return put the woman and her 
lather to death, and Sam'son retaliated by a fearful slaughter. The 

hmstines assembled an army, and threatened ruin to tbe people 
ot Judah if tbe destroyer was not surrendered into their bands. 
Sam'son permitted himself to be bound and brought to the Phi- 
listme army ; but no sooner was he in the midst of his enemies 
than he burst his bands, as if they had been < flax burned with 
nre, and seizing the only weapon which chance offered) the 
jawbone of an ass, slew a thousand of the Philistines with this 
singular implement. 

Some time after this exploit, he happened to visit Gaza: the 
Philistines soon learned that their formidable enemy was within 
their grasp, and to secure him, commanded the gates of the city to 
be closed. But Sam'son, rising in the night, tore away the pon- 
derous gates, and earned them to the top of a distant hill. At 
length, seduced by the artifices of a wicked woman named Del'ilah 
he entrusted her with the secret that his superhuman strength lay 
in his unshorn hair ; and she, induced by a large bribe, cut off his 
locks as he lay upon her lap in the sleep of sinful pleasure, and 
betrayed him thus helpless to the Philistines. They deprived the 
unfortunate hero of sight, hound him in fetters, and placed him te 
work at the mill like the meanest slave. In process of time, the 
strength of Sam'son was restored to him as his hair grew; but the 
Philistines were ignorant of the change, and had him brought to 
make sport for a general assembly at a festival in the temple of 
their national god, Dagon. Sam'son requested the lad that led him 
by the hand to place him between the pillars which supported the 
edifice, and having prayed to God for strength, < took hold of the 
two middle pillars upon which the house stood, and on which it 
was borne up, the one with his right hand, and the other with his 
left. And Sam'son said, Let me die with the Philistines. And 
he bowed himself with all his might ; and the house fell upon the 
lords, and upon all the people that were therein. So the dead 
which he slew at his death were more than they which he slew 
in his life.’ 

The Israelites were too disorganised to take advantage of this 
extraordinary slaughter of the Philistine lords; Eli, their jud^e, 
was nearly one hundred years old, and his two sons, Hoph'ni and 
Phin'ehas, who acted under him, took advantage of his weakness 
to commit the most profligate abominations. Samuel, whom God 
had called in his youth to become a prophet and the future judge of 
Israel, was commanded by the Lord to denounce Divine venge an ce 
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against Eli; after which he became generally known as an in- 
spired person, divinely chosen to be E'li’s successor. Hoph'ni 
and Phinehas were not destitute of bravery; they led an army 
against the Philistines, but having been defeated with the loss of 
tour thousand men, they sent for the art of God to the camp in 
order tc restore confidence to their troops. The consequence of 
this -wild project was, that they lost the battle, the ark, and their 
lives m one fatal day. A fugitive from the field brought the news 
to E li, who was so overcome with the intelligence, that he fell 
backward from his seat, and was taken up dead. 

. Samuel, though still a youth, was chosen judge of Israel and 

stlrSK e ofT gU1 ' ated> 7 llen iad the gratification of 
seem the ark of the covenant restored. The Philistines hW 

S' M “ ,h l !“ pl * 

cation to find that their idol was prostrated and mutilated before 
the majesty of Jehovah. Severe plagues punished their profanation 

ImesZrTlT^ andth6y at l6 i th sent » hack to Be h- 
14 ln ? ptivit y about seven months. The 
rl Betb " sMmesll > mOT efi V impious curiosity, looked into 
the ark, and were severely punished; they became so alarmed 
that they sent it to Kir'jath-jearim, where it remained n^rlv 
seventy years. Samuel took advantage of these awful Jit! + 

, h . „.p„, „ a impra , „ p ;„ 

folly of their idolatry; they were convinced by his reasoning and 
put away their strange deities, promising to serve &e W°al,™ 

When Samuel had judged Israel twenty years he i • 

two sons to assist him ; but these young men like tl!! P “ 

ui 0 entiy, on a threatened invasion of fbp a™,,,.-*! , 

directed by the Lord to comnlv with fha f lteS; wm 

Israelites (s c. 1095). He was presented to the tribes at M^nlf 
and Samuel said to all the neoDle See ™ n; , at j f llz P el V 
hath chosen, that there is none^ike hinfam™ W p°S th ® L ° rd 
And all the people shouted and said, God save the king [’ Pe ° Ple ? 
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Section V. History of the United Kingdom of Israel . 

Many of the Israelites were discontented with the choice that 
had been made of a monarch ; they could not bear to reverence as 
a sovereign one whom they had been accustomed to regard as an 
equal, or perhaps an inferior, and they vented their dissatisfaction 
m loud murmurs as they returned from Miz'peh. But these 
symptoms of discontent were soon checked by the signal proof 
which Saul gave of his military qualifications. Nahash, king of 
the Ammonites, invaded Israel, and laid siege to Jabesh-GiFead ; 
the inhabitants proposed to capitulate, but Nahash sternly re- 
plied, ‘ On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that I 
may thrust out all your right eyes, and lay it as a reproach upon 
Israel.' When this intelligence reached the general assembly of 
the Israelites, they burst into loud lamentations ; but Saul com- 
manded an instant levy of the people, issuing his edict in the 
symbolic style so usual among Oriental nations,* 1 he took a yoke 
of oxen and hewed them in pieces, and sent them throughout all 
the coasts of Israel by the hands of messengers, saying, Whosoever 
cometh not after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be done unto 
his oxen.’ A numerous body of soldiers obeyed the summons; 
Saul marched against the Ammonites, and defeated them so effec- 
tually, that not two of them were left together. So delighted were 
the people with this victory, that they proposed to punish with 
death all who had resisted the elevation of their young monarch, 
but Saul said, ' There shall not be a man put to death this day ; for 
to-day the Lord hath wrought salvation in Israel. 5 A solemn as- 
sembly of the tribes was then convoked at GiFgal, in order that 
the people should renew their allegiance. Here Samuel resigned 
his office, after having appealed to all present as witnesses of his 
integrity and upright administration ; he also reproached the people 
with their ingratitude, in no longer submitting to Jehovah as 
their sovereign. When he concluded, a miraculous storm of 
thunder and hail showed the displeasure of the Lord, and filled the 
whole multitude with religious awe. 

Saul was aided in his government by his son Jonathan, a youno- 
man of heroic valour and the most generous dispositions. With 
a select band, he attacked and stormed the Philistine garrison at 
G6ba, which necessarily led to war. The Israelites were badly 
prepared for hostilities, and when the tribes met at GiFgal, they 
showed the greatest timidity and confusion. They were also dis- 
heartened by the absence of Samuel, whose duty it was to offer 
the solemn sacrifice, and began to disperse ; Saul, alarmed lest he 
should be entirely deserted, offered the solemn sacrifice himself, 
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but tlie ceremony was not concluded, when Samuel appeared, and 
announced to the too hasty monarch, that for this wilful violation 
of the law, the kingdom should not he hereditary in his family,- 
The. Philistines, advancing with an immense army, blockaded 
Saul, who had only about six hundred men under his command, 
in the mountains of Gib'eah, but be was unexpectedly liberated 
from his difficulties by the daring valour of his son Jonathan, 
The young prince, accompanied only by his armour-hearer, at- 
tacked a Philistine outpost ; the main body of the Philistines, not 
expecting a sally, mustered in such confusion, that 1 every man’s 
sword was against his fellow ; ’ several Hebrews, who had been 
forced to serve in the Philistine ranks, seized the opportunity of 
striking for their country; so that when Saul advanced, he met 
with little resistance ; the mighty host was scattered before him. 
The flight of the Philistines through the defiles was very disastrous ; 
those had who sought shelter in the mountains from the invaders, 
quitted their fastnesses,, and poured down upon the disordered 
bands. ‘ The Lord saved Israel that day ; ’ but the victory would 
have been still more decisive, had not the Israelites been weakened 
with hunger; for Saul, in the first moment of success, had rashly 
vowed that no one should taste food before sunset. Jonathan un- 
wittingly broke this vow, for which he would have been put to 
death by his father, had not the princes and people united to 
rescue the immediate author of their deliverance. 

After this victory, Saul led his forces against the different na- 
tions that harassed the frontiers of his kingdom ; when these had 
been restrained from their incursions, Samuel, by the direction of 
the Lord, commanded Saul to execute Divine vengeance on the 
Amalekites, who had been long the most bitter enemies of the 
chosen people. The prophet’s message was very precise in its 
injunctions : 4 Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember that which 
Am'alek did to Israel, how he laid wait for him in the way when 
he came up from Egypt. Now, go and smite Am'alek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them not, hut slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.’ 
Saul smote the Amalekites with great slaughter ; but, in direct 
violation of the Divine prohibitions, be spared the life of A'gag, 
their king, and brought away with him a vast booty of cattle. 
Samuel bitterly reproached the king for his ingratitude to the 
God who had raised him from an humble station to be the monarch 
of all Israel ; he then 1 hewed A'gag in pieces before the Lord in 
Gil'gal,’ and announced to Saul that his disobedience should be 
punished by the loss of his kingdom, which the Lord would transfer 
to a more worthy person. 

Samuel departed from Saul, whom he never again visited; 
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directed by God, be went to tbe family of Jes'se, in Bethlehem of 
Judah, where he anointed David, Jes'se’s youngest son, who 
thenceforth was gifted with supernatural endowments. In the 
meantime, ‘ the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.’ He became subject to 
fits of frenzy and melancholy, which his servants supposed could 
be best dispelled by the influence of music ; they therefore sent 
for David, whose skill on the harp was already celebrated, and his 
exquisite skill frequently enabled him to allay the anxieties by 
which the king’s mind was tortured, and to dispel the gloom that 
depressed his spirits. The Philistines, probably encouraged by 
secret information of Saul’s unhappy condition, renewed the war 
against Israel, and Saul led out an army to protect the frontiers. 
While the hostile forces were encamped in sight of each other, the 
gigantic Goliath of Gath came forth as champion of the Philistines, 
and challenged any Israelite warrior to contend against him. In 
vain did Saul offer his daughter in marriage to anyone who would 
accept this defiance ; all were daunted by the stature, strength, and 
ferocity of the giant. At length David, who had come to the 
“ camp on a visit to his brethren, full of faifch, presented himself to 
the combat, armed only with his staff and a sling ; the vaunting 
Philistine treated the young hero with contempt, hut a stone from 
the sling, striking him full in the forehead, penetrated to the 
brain, and laid him prostrate on the earth. David running for- 
ward, smote off Goliath’s head with his own sword, and brought 
it as a trophy to the camp of Israel. Disheartened by the los3 
of their champion, the Philistines fled in confusion, and were 
pursued with great slaughter beyond the frontiers of their own 
country. 

David’s distinguished valour led to a warm and sincere friend- 
ship between him and Jonathan, but it excited bitter jealousy in 
tbe mind of Saul, especially when he heard the women of Israel 
sing in their songs of triumph, * Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David Ms ten thousands.’ Before giving him his daughter in 
marriage, he put him upon the dangerous service of destroying one 
hundred Philistines ; David slew twice that number, and exhibited 
their trophies to the astonished king. The marriage of David to 
Mfchal, Saul’s daughter, did not allay the king’s jealous hatred; 
he openly declared his intention of putting his son-in-law to death, 
and took active measures for the purpose. Once David was saved 
by the stratagem of his wife, and again by the vigilant friendship 
of Jonathan ; but be saw that he was no longer sure of his life if 
he remained within the reach of Saul, and therefore sought safety 
in exile. On his road he was hospitably entertained by the priests, 
whom he kept in ignorance of his loss of the royal favour; but 
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Saul no sooner heard of the transaction, than he commanded the 
whole of the priestly race to he slaughtered. Abfathar alone 
escaped and sought shelter with David, who was now ‘ a hunted 
wanderer on the world.’ After a brief residence among the Philis- 
tines, he returned to Palestine, and became the leader of a band 
of men of broken fortunes, compelled to endure all the vicissitudes 
of such a perilous life. He was closely pursued by his vindictive 
enemy, Saul, and twice had it in his power to destroy his perse- 
cutor. But he was too loyal 1 to lift his hand against the Lord’s 
anointed ; ’ he therefore only informed Saul of the danger to which 
he had been exposed, and thus proved his own innocence. These 
events led to a temporary reconciliation ; but David, having reason 
to fear that Saul meditated treachery, prudently withdrew to the 
court of A'chish, one of the kings of the Philistines. 

The death of Samuel left Saul in a most wretched condition ; 
the prophets fled from him, the priests were slaughtered, ‘ and 
when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by Unm, nor by prophets.’ At this crisis, 
the Philistines invaded the country with a numerous army; — 
David was saved from joining in this expedition by the jealousy 
of the Philistine lords, and he marched against the Amalekites, 
who had plundered the town where he resided ; — but the other 
feudatories of A'chish swelled the mighty host which crossed the 
frontiers of Israel. Saul was encamped on Mount GiTboa, with 
forces far inferior to the enemy. Eager to learn something of his 
fate, he resolved to consult one of those unlawful diviners who 
had been in better times severely proscribed ; be was conducted by 
his servants to a woman residing near En'dor, c who had a familiar 
spirit/ and he persuaded her to evoke Samuel from the tomb. 
The image of the prophet appeared, and predicted to the terrified 
monarch the fatal news of his approaching defeat and death (b.c. 
1055). On the second morning after this vision, Saul entered the 
last of his fields; the Israelites had long neglected the use of the 
bow, and to their superiority in this weapon the Philistines chiefly 
owed their victory : * the battle went sore against Saul, and the 
archers hit him, and he was sore wounded of the archers.’ Afraid 
of falling alive into the hands of his enemies, he fell upon his own 
sword ; his gallant sons had previously fallen, and the overthrow 
of the Hebrew army was complete. The Philistines treated the 
bodies of Saul and his sons with great barbarity, and after having 
mangled them, hanged them as trophies of their victory, in the 
city of Beth-shan. But the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gil'ead, grate- 
fully remembering that the first exploit of the unfortunate monarch 
had been their rescue from the loss of their eyes and liberty, sent 
a gallant band, who brought off the royal corpses. The Jabeshites 
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gave them an honourable interment, and kept a fast of seven days 
as a public manifestation of sorrow. 

David had just returned to Zik'lag from pursuing the Amale- 
Jntes, when he heard of the calamitous result of the battle on 
Mount Gil boa : he vented his grief for the loss of Saul, and espe- 
cially of ‘his brother ’ Jonathan, in one of the finest elegies ever 
written, which still continues to be a memorial of his poetic genius 
and generous feelings. Having consulted the Lord as to his future 
proceedings, he was directed to go to HeVron, where he was 
anointed king oyer the tribe of Judah, who regarded him’as the 
champion of their race. In the meantime, Ab'ner, Saul’s general, 
prevailed upon the northern tribes to elect Ish'bosheth, Saul’s son 
t eir monarch, and he removed him to Mahanaim, which was be- 
yond Jordan, in order that he might have time to recruit his 
shattered army. One of David’s earliest measures was to send a 
message of thanks to the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gil'ead for their 
honourable conduct to the deceased king and his sons j he next 
caused the young men of Judah to be instructed in the use of the 
bow, and they presently rivalled the Philistines in archery. 

War was soon declared between the kings of Israel and Judah ; 
Joab, who commanded David’s forces, inflicted a severe defeat on 
Ab'ner, Ish'bosheth’s general, and from that time David’s power 
egan rapidly to increase. Ab'ner, while exerting himself to 
strengthen Ish'bosheth, incurred the displeasure of that prince ; 
he therefore resolved to seek a reconciliation with David, whom 
he visited in the character of a mediator, but on his return he was 
treacherously slain by Joab, who probably feared that Ab'ner 
would become a powerful rival. The death of Ab'ner disheartened 
the supporters of Ish'bosheth j two of his captains murdered him 
in bis bed, and brought the news to David, but instead of being 
rewarded as they hoped, they suffered the just punishment of 
treason. No other claimant appearing for the throne, the heads of 
all the tribes of Israel came to Hei/ron, and recognised David as 
their sovereign. But the breach which had taken place between 
the northern and southern tribes was never completely healed ; 
they continued to regard themselves as distinct in policy and in- 
terest, until they were finally divided into separate states by the 
folly ofRehoboam. 

The city of Jerusalem had long been held by the Jebusites, who, 
according to the traditions of the Bast, were a tribe of the wander- 
ing and plundering Hyk'sos. Driven from Egypt, they sought 
refuge in the southern mountains of Palestine, and erected a citadel 
on Mount Zfon for the protection of their booty, and also of those 
who had been maimed in their predatory expeditions. David re- 
solved to besiege this important city with all the forces of his 
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kingdom j but tbe Jehusites, confiding in the strength of their 
fortress, manned the walls with their wounded veterans, and 
tauntingly declared that ‘their blind and lame’ would be suffi- 
cient to repel any attack. They were disappointed, for the place 
was carried by storm ; and David was so pleased with the situation 
of the city that he made it the capital of his dominions. 

The Philistines were alarmed at the increasing power of David , 
assembling all* their forces, they crossed the frontier, took Beth- 
lehem by storm, and compelled David for a while to seek shelter 
in the cave of Adullam ; but the Hebrew king soon gathered his 
forces, and "having received a favourable answer from the Divine 
oracles, he so utterly routed the Philistines in two successive en- 
gagements that they never more were able to compete with him 
or any of his successors. Hiram, king of Tyre, entered into a firm 
alliance with the victorious monarch, and supplied him with work- 
men and materials to erect a palace in his new city. David’s next 
care was to remove the ark from Kir'jath-jearim to Jerusalem ; it 
was brought up to the city with festal hymns, and all the pomp of 
triumphal procession ; the king himself took an active part in 
these holy festivities, which grievously wounded the pride of his 
queen, Michal, the daughter of Saul. The pious monarch was 
also anxious to build a temple for the national worship, but the 
prophet Nathan declared to him that it was not fit for a warrior, 
whose hands were so often stained with blood, to erect a temple 
to the God of peace, but that this glorious duty would devolve 
upon his son and successor. 

David now directed his attention to the surrounding nations ; 
he overthrew the Philistines, the Moabites, and the Amalekites ; 
he compelled the Syrians and Edomites to become tributary, and 
he amassed a prodigious quantity of spoil, a large portion of which 
he dedicated as a sacred treasue to defray the future expenses of 
building the temple. The Ammonites and Syrians soon renewed 
the war, but they were again vanquished, and the dominions 
of David were extended to the Euphrates. But while this war 
continued, David provoked the anger of the Lord by taking 
Bath'sheba, the wife of Uriah, one of his bravest captains, to him- 
self, and exposing her husband to certain death. The prophet 
Nathan was sent to reprove his guilt ; David humbly confessed 
his sin, and his remorse and repentance procured him pardon from 
his offended God. Domestic calamities interrupted the prosperity 
of David’s reign $ Amnon, his eldest son, was slain by his brother 
AVsalom, in revenge for a gross insult offered to his sister, and the 
young prince was no sooner pardoned and taken into favour, than 
he began to plot the dethronement and probable death of his in- 
dulgent father. Ahith'ophel, a crafty politician, was the principal 
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adviser of tlie young prince ; their machinations were aided by the 
jealousy of the northern tribes, who envied the prosperity of Judah, 
and were indignant at its being made the seat of government ; no 
sooner was the standard of revolt raised than the discontented 
flocked to AVsalom in such numbers that David despaired of de- 
fending Jerusalem, and fled with a few faithful friends beyond 
J ordan. In his flight he was grievously insulted by Shimei, who 
cursed him and cast stones at him, but David would not permit 
his followers to take revenge, receiving this humiliation as a chas- 
tisement from the hand of the Almighty. 

AVsalom, with the rashness of youth, neglected the prudent 
advice of Ahith'ophel to pursue David immediately ; that able 
but unprincipled counsellor, indignant at the loss of his influence, 
and probably foreseeing that the rebellion would have a disastrous 
termination, committed suicide. In the meantime, a numerous 
army gathered round the king, headed by Joab and his brothers ; 
they marched against AVsalom, and completely routed his forces 
in the forest of Ephraim. The unfortunate prince, attempting to 
escape, was entangled by his long hair in the branches of an oak; 
in this situation he was slain by Joab, contrary to the express 
commands of David, who was fondly attached to his rebellious son. 
His sorrow for the death of the young man was overpowering, but 
Joab induced him to b« comforted, and he returned in triumph to 
Jerusalem. The northern tribes again revolted under the command 
of Shdba, but they were soon subdued, and their leader punished 
with death. 

David next turned his arms against the Philistines, whom he 
overthrew in four successive battles ; but the joy inspired by these 
victories was soon changed into mourning, for David, having pre- 
sumed ‘ to number the people/ was punished by a pestilence which 
swept away seventy thousand of his subjects. Shortly afterwards, 
David, being informed that his son Adomjah was tampering with 
some of the nobles, in order to obtain the throne, gave orders 
that SoEomon, his son by Batb/sheba, should be proclaimed king. 
When this ceremony was performed, David tranquilly prepared to 
meet the approach of death ; he summoned SoEomon to his bed- 
side, and having given him some general directions for the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, and exhorted him to persevere in the practice 
of piety, resigned his soul to his Creator, after a troubled but 
glorious reign of forty years. ■ 

SoEomon commenced his reign by putting to death Adomjah, 
who had provoked suspicion by fresh imprudence, and Joab, whose 
services in the former reign were more than counterbalanced by 
his crimes. In order to strengthen himself against foreign enemies, 
he married the daughter of the Egyptian Pharaoh, receiving 
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as lier dowry a portion of Canaan which had been subdued 
by that monarch. The Lord appeared to SoFomon in a dream, 
and promised to grant him whatever he should ask ; the young 
king chose wisdom, and not only was his request granted, but 
riches, honour, and length of days were added, on condition of his 
persevering in obedience to the Divine commandments. The 
proofs which SoFomon gave of his wisdom and discernment were 
so celebrated throughout the East, that the most powerful monarch® 
entered into alliance with him ; thus tranquillity was established, 
and leisure afforded for the erection of the Temple. Seven years 
and a half were spent in the building of this magnificent edifice ; 
the costliness of its materials could only be surpassed by the 
beauty of the workmanship ; all the resources of wealth and inge- 
nuity were exhausted on the wondrous structure. When com- 
pleted it was dedicated to Jehovah in a solemn festival, and the 
Shekmah, or cloud of glory, which announced the visible presence 
of the Lord, overspread the entire edifice. 

Opposite Mount Moriah, on which the temple stood, SoFomon 
erected a magnificent palace, and furnished it with unrivalled 
splendour. He was the first who introduced the use of chariots 
and horses for warlike purposes in Israel ; these he procured from 
Egypt, through his alliance with the Pharaoh ; and as cavalry was 
then scarcely known in western Asia, his tpower appeared so for- 
midable that his authority was recognised in all the countries be- 
tween the Nile and the Euphrates. SoFomon was a distinguished 
patron of commerce ; he opened a lucrative trade with Egypt, not 
only in chariot-horses, but in linen-yarn and cotton manufactures ; 
to facilitate the commercial intercourse between western and central 
Asia, he erected the city of Tad'mor, which, in a later age, be- 
came so celebrated under the name of Palmy'ra ; finally,- he built* 
a navy at Ez'ion~g6ber, a convenient harbour on the gulf of Ak'aba, 
in the northern part of the Bed Sea, whence his subjects, aided by 
the experienced mariners of Tyre, carried on a lucrative traffic with 
the rich countries of southern Asia and Africa. The learning of 
SoFomon was not less conspicuous than his wealth ; attracted by 
the fame of both, the Queen of Sh6ba came to visit him from the 
extreme south of Arabia, and declared that the reality of what 
she saw far surpassed her anticipations. 

In his old age SoFomon, seduced by his numerous i strange 
wives/ forsook the Lord, by whom he had been protected, and not 
only permitted, but practised, the rites of an impious and licentious 
idolatry. Enemies were raised up against him on every side; a 
revolt was organised in E'dom, Damascus was seized by an inde- 
pendent adventurer, and Jeroboam, to whom the prophet Abfj ah 
had predicted his future greatness, began openly to aspire at the 
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government of the northern tribes ; but, being unprepared for revolt 
he sought shelter in Egypt, where he was protected W S 
Shishak. It is generally believed that SoFomon, before his deutlf 

^ +v, ^ wrote the beautiful poem called Ecclesi- 

as tes as the result of Ms penitent meditations. He died after a 

his S fether! r 7 yeaiS (B ‘ C ' ^ aWl WaS buriedin th e city of David 


SECTioit YL The RevoU of the Ten Tribes. 

Kingdom of Israel. 


The History of the 


Eehob(5 A m succeeded his father SoFomon, and immediately after 
Ms accession went to She'chem, in order to receive the homage of 
the northern tribes. They had suffered severely, in the close of 
the late reign, from the pressure of taxation, and' from the loss of 
trade consequent on the revolt of the Syrians; they now deputed 
Jeroboam, and their elders, to demand a redress of grievances 
promising implicit obedience if their burdens were removed. 
Behoboam consulted his council ; his father’s aged and experienced 
ministers recommended comp.iance with the popular demands 
th a m ku *p> instigated by his rash associates, replied to 

he deputies : My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add 
o your yoke ; my father also chastised you with whips, but I will 

^Tj°\r h 7®; . 8,1011 an ™ signal for 

rebellion; the people exclaimed, 'What portion have we in 

Snte O T u * WS “ the son of Jes'se : to your 

of ° ? r ? 1 1™ 866 t0 tMne own boase > David -’ Not aware 
Whet* w“t° f h ® I f sur ff tlorl - Bing- sent Addram to collect 

Sm w f f 6 T *' 3 , thS infuriated populace, and Beho- 
boam was forced to seek skelter in tbe tribe of Judah. The 
northern tribes immediately chose Jeroboam for their king; and 
thenceforward Israel and Judah became separate kingdoms? Be- 
hoboam levied a large army to subdue the insurgents, but the 
Lord sent the prophet Shemafah to forbid his march, and he was 

of” SiJii’r “ w “■*«”“? — «• 

Jeroboam, 'the son of Ndhat,’ immediately after his elevation 
prepared to break ofl all connexion with the kingdom of Judah 
and as the unity of the national worship, and the custom of goin<? 
up three times a year to Jerusalem, greatly impeded his plan he 
resolved to estabhsh idolatrous sanctuaries in his own kLdom 
and accordingly, m citation of the Egyptians, with whom he had 
so long lesided, erected two golden calves, one at Beth'el and the ' 
other at Dan. The choice of these places was not the result of 
caprice; Bethel had long been venerated as the place in which 
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Jacob, the father of the Hebrew race, had his miraculous vision, 
and Dan had long been the seat of idolatrous worship, for it was 
there that the images were set up which had been taken from 
Micah’s house in the days of the Judges. The Levites refused to 
countenance this impious innovation, and sought shelter in the 
kingdom of Judah ; Jeroboam supplied their place by selecting 
priests for his new' deities from the lowest of the people. While 
the impious king was performing sacrifice at Beth'el, a prophet 
from the Lord predicted that the new altar should be overthrown 
by a future king of Judah, and, as a proof of his words, declared 
that it would be rent at that moment before the eyes of the spec- 
tators, which accordingly happened. Jeroboam would have arrested 
the prophet, but was miraculously prevented. Even this wondrous 
event failed to turn him from his evil courses, and the prophet 
Abijah announced to him the speedy death and the future exter- 
mination of his family. A desultory warfare was maintained be- 
tween the kingdoms of Judah and' Israel through the whole of 
Jeroboam’s reign, which lasted twenty- two years,* but in the 
nineteenth year Jeroboam received so severe a defeat that he never 
again displayed his former spirit of enterprise. 

Nadab succeeded his father Jeroboam in bis kingdom and his 
idolatrous courses. His brief reign of two years produced no event 
of importance ; he was assassinated by Baasha, one of his generals, 
while besieging Gib'bethon, in the land of the Philistines. 
Baasha put all that remained of Jeroboam’s family to death ; and 
thus early was the prediction of the prophet Abijah fulfilled. 

Baasha adopted the wicked policy of Jeroboam, and though the 
prophets of the Lord forewarned him that similar vengeance would 
overtake his family, obstinately persevered in his guilt. But many 
of the Israelites were secretly attached to the pure worship of their 
fathers, and secretly went up annually to offer their devotions at 
Jerusalem. Baasha built a fortress at Hamah to intercept the 
pilgrims, but this was destroyed by A'sa, king of Judah, who aLo 
bribed the Syrians to invade the territories of his rival. Baasha’s 
reign of twenty-three years was feeble and inglorious, and the 
warlike spirit of the Israelites seemed extinct. 

E'lah, a weak and luxurious prince, succeeded Baasha ; at the 
end of two years he was assassinated, whilst feasting in the house 
of his steward, by ZimTi, the captain of his chariots. When the 
Israelite army, which was besieging Gib'bethon, heard of the 
murder, they elevated Om'ri, their leader, to the vacant throne, 
and marched against the usurping assassin. Zinriri, hopeless of 
escape, fled into the palace, and setting it on fire, perished in the 
flames. Om'ri had still to. contend against another rival, named 
Tib'ni, whom he easily subdued. The most important act of his 
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reign, was building the city of Samaria, so named from Sliemer. tbe 
proprietor of the bill on which it was erected. Samaria became-, 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel, and long after the fall of that 
kingdom continued to be a place of great importance. ‘Orrifri 
wrought evil in the sight of the Lord, and did worse than all. that 
went before him ; J but even his iniquities were surpassed by those 
ot his son and successor. 

A'hab commenced bis reign by marrying Jez'ebel, tbe daughter 
°: t f' e SFdon, and at her instigation introduced the worship 

ot the Sidoman deities, which consisted in the offering of human 
sacrifices, and other ceremonies too abominable for description, 
ihose who adhered to the religion of Jehovah were bitterly per- 
secuted, the schools of the prophets were closed, and many of the 
teachers murdered. Elijah, undaunted by danger, denounced 
divine vengeance against such iniquity, but he was forced to fly 
and seek concealment in the fastnesses on the frontier. Here he 
was miraculously fed by ravens j a woman of Zar'ephath, or 
Sarep'ta, who ministered to his necessities from her little store 
was forded by having her son restored to life, and her stock of 
provisions rendered exhaustless. The latter miracle was the more 
signal, as God had punished the iniquity of the land by fearful 
drought and famine. A'hab, in his distress, sent for Elijah, who 
challenged the priests of Baal to appear in sight of all the people 
on Mount Carmel, and there determine which deity, Baal or 
Jehovah, was the most powerful protector of the nation. The 
challenge was accepted ; the superiority of the Lord was proved by 
the most signal miracles, and the multitude, enraged at those by 
whom they had been duped, put to death all the prophets of Baal 
by command of Elijah, at the brook Kishon. The curse was then 
removed from the land, plenteous rain descended, and the famine 
ceased. Jez'ebel was greatly enraged at the defeat of her national 
deity, and Elijah once more fled into the wilderness. After havino- 
witnessed some wondrous manifestations of Divine power, he was 
commanded to announce to Haz'ael that he should be kino- of 
Syria, to J^hu that he should he king of Israel, and to Elisha that 
he should be his successor in the office of prophet. 

When A'hab had reigned eighteen years, Benhadad, king of 
Syria, at the head of thirty-two tributary princes, and a numerous 
army, laid siege to Samaria. Encouraged by a prophet of the 
Lord, ATtab attacked this immense host with a mere handful of 
men, and gained a signal victory. Benhadad attempted to retrieve 
his losses in the following year, but was routed with terrible 
slaughter. He fled to the little town of A'phek, where he must 
either have been slain or taken prisoner, had not ATtab entered 
into a treaty with him, and dismissed him without ransom. Fox 
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this untimely lenity A'hab was reproved by a prophet, and be soon 
had reason to fear that Renhadad was not grateful for bis gene- 
rosity; the Syrian monarch, contrary to the treaty, refusing to 
surrender Ramoth-GiFead, a city belonging to the Israelites. A 
new crime provoked God’s wrath against A'hab and his family ; 
he was anxious to obtain a vineyard belonging to Naboth, a native 
of Jez'reel, in order to enlarge his garden, and was excessively 
mortified by Naboth’s refusal to part with his inheritance. The 
wicked Jez'ebel contrived that witnesses should be suborned to 
accuse Naboth of treason and blasphemy ; the innocent man was 
stoned to death, and A'hab took possession of the vineyard. In 
the moment of his triumph the prophet Elijah appeared, and 
denounced fearful vengeance for this crime, but A'hab, by timely 
repentance, obtained a gracious respite, so that the evils impending 
over his house did not happen until after his death. Jehosh'aphat, 
king of Judah, having contracted affinity with A'hab, came down 
to visit him at Samaria, and it was agreed that both monarchs 
should unite their forces, in order to recover Ramoth-GiFead from 
the Syrians. Before undertaking this expedition the pious 
Jehosh'aphat demanded that inquiry should be made of the Lord 
through his prophets ; several false prophets were found, who fore- 
told that A'hab would gain a signal victory, but Mieaiah, inspired 
by the Lord, declared that these pretenders were influenced by a 
lying spirit, and that the Israelites would he defeated. Notwith- 
standing this warning the allied kings advanced against Ramoth- 
GiFead, hut were encountered by the Syrians, and severely 
defeated : 1 And a certain man drew a how at a venture, and smote 
the king of Israel between the joints of the harness : wherefore he 
said unto the driver of his chariot, Turn thine hand, and carry me 
out of the battle, for I am wounded.’ The attendant supported 
A'hab in the chariot, but the wound would not he stanched, and 
he died from loss of blood before he could he brought to Samaria. 
* And one washed the chariot in the pool of Samaria : and the dogs 
licked up his blood ; and they washed his armour, according unto 
the word of the Lord, which he spake/ when A'hab usurped the 
property of the murdered Naboth. 

Ahaziah succeeded A'hab, and, like him, was devoted to idolatry. 
A fall from a window, in the second year of his reign, so severely 
injured him, that fears were entertained for his life, and he sent 
his servants to consult the oracle of Baalz^bub, in Ek'ron, On 
their road the messengers were met by Elijah, who predicted the 
approaching death of the king, as a punishment for having con- 
sulted false gods. Ahaziah sent two detachments, of fifty men 
each, to arrest the prophet, but both companies were consumed by 
fire from heaven. A third captain of fifty interceded with the 
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prophet ; Elijah accompanied him to the king’s presence, where 
he repeated his denunciation, which was soon accomplished by 
Ahaziah’s death. J 

Jehoram, another son of A'hab, succeeded, hut was less prone to 
idolatry than his father and brother, for he prohibited the worship 
of the Sidonian Baal, though he did not remove the golden calves 
which Jeroboam had set up at Dan and Beth'el. In the beginning 
of his reign he entered into alliance with Jehosh'aphat, the king of 
Judah, for the purpose of chastising the rebellious Moabites. The 
allied sovereigns entered the hostile country by a devious route 
through the desert, where they suffered grievously from want of 
water; in this distress Jehoram applied to the prophet Elisha, by 
whose direction trenches were dug about the camp, which the 
Lord miraculously filled. Nor was this all ; when the sun rose in 
the morning, its rays, reflected in the trenches, looked like blood ; 
the Moabites, concluding that the allied sovereigns had quarrelled, 
hastened forward as to assured victory, but they were routed with 
great slaughter, and their land desolated. It was about this time 
that Elijah was taken up into heaven, without enduring the pangs 
of death, and his successor, Elisha, began to prove his mission hj a 
series of stupendous miracles. The fame of his supernatural 
powers was diffused through the surrounding countries, so that 
the Syrian general, Naaman, came to him to be healed of his 
leprosy. The prophet directed him to bathe in the river Jordan, 
and his health was restored, Benhadad, the Syrian monarch of 
Damascus, defeated in several attacks on the kingdom of Israel, 
attributed his ill success to the prophet, and sent a body of his 
soldiers to make him prisoner ; but the Syrian troops were smitten 
with blindness, and in this helpless condition easily taken captive. 

I he Syrian monarch was not daunted ; he assembled a large army, 
advanced against Samaria, blockaded the city, and reduced the 
inhabitants to the greatest extremities of famine. Jehoram 
menaced vengeance against Elisha, hut the prophet assured him, 
that, by the next day, Samaria would have abundance of provi- 
sions. On that night, ( the Lord made the host of the Syrians to 
hear a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, even the noise of a 
great host; and they said one to another, Lo, the king of Israel 
hath hired against us the kings of the Hittitesand the kings of the 
Egyptians, to come up against us. Wherefore they arose and fled 
in the twilight, and left their tents, and their horses, and their 
asses, even the camp as it was, and fled for their life.’ The rich 
plunder of the vacant tents soon restored plenty to the houses of 
the besieged ; Benhadad, after his return, was murdered by his 
servant Haz'ael, who usurped the throne, and became a most for- 
midable enemy ot the kingdom of Israel. Jehoram entered into 
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alliance with Ahaziah, king of Judah, in order to recover Bamoth- 
Gil'ead, but their joint forces were routed by the Syrians ; the 
king of Israel was severely wounded, and retired to Jez'reel to be 
healed. In the meantime, Elisha, by command of the Lord, sent 
a prophet to anoint Jehu king of Israel ; and the new sovereign, 
who was a great favourite with the army, advanced towards 
Jez'reel. Hearing of his approach, Jehoram went out to meet 
him, accompanied by Ahazfah, king of Judah. Their conference 
was brief ; Jehu shot Jehoram through the heart, with an arrow, 
and ordered his body to be cast into the vineyard of Naboth, as 
the Lord had foretold. Ahaziah was overtaken and slain, but his 
servants conveyed his body to Jerusalem, and buried it in the 
sepulchre of his fathers. 

J6hu advanced to Jez'reel without opposition ; as he came near 
the palace, Jez'ebel looked out from the window, and reproached 
him with his treason ; the servants, by John’s direction, threw her 
headlong down on the pavement, and her mangled body was 
trampled under the feet of the horses. In the evening orders were 
given for her interment, but it was found that the greater part of 
the body had been devoured by dogs and beasts of prey, as the 
prophet Elijah had foretold. Arab’s family was very numerous; 
seventy of his sons were in Samaria, but they were all beheaded 
by the citizens, who dreaded the power of Jdhti ; and forty-two of 
the family of the king of Judah shared the same fate. Jehu com- 
pletely extirpated the worship of Baal, but he continued the 
idolatry which Jeroboam had established, and therefore the dura- 
tion of his dynasty was limited to his descendants of the fourth 
generation. 

The Syrians, under Haz'ael, grievously afflicted the Israelites 
during the reigns of Jehu and his son Jehoahaz ; but these visita- 
tions failed to turn the princes or the people from their impious 
idolatries. Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaz, though he made no 
effort to remove the national sin of Israel, showed a warm attach- 
ment to the aged prophet Elisha, and visited him on his death-bed 
to testify his sorrow for his approaching loss. Elisha desired the 
king to shoot some arrows ; lie shot three, and stopped. The 
prophet lamented that he had ceased so soon, for each arrow was 
symbolical of a victory over the Syrians. Elisha soon after expired ; 
his miraculous powers did not cease with his life, for a dead body 
was restored to life by touching his bones in the tomb. The 
Israelites gained the three promised victories over the Syrians, and 
thus recovered the ancient frontiers of their kingdom ; they also 
conquered Amazfah, king of Judah, plundered Jerusalem, and 
brought its rich spoils to Samaria. 

The kingdom of Israel, continued to flourish during the long 
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reign of J eroboam II. ; be enlarged bis hereditary dominions by 
the conquest of several cities belonging to the kings of Syria and 
Judah, and made his kingdom respected among surrounding 
nations. His death was followed by a period of great confusion ; 
there was an interregnum of eleven years before Zachariah, his son, 
succeeded him ; and he, after a brief reign of six months, was 
murdered by Shal'lum, who was in his turn slain by Men'ahem, 
In the reign of this usurper the Israelites were attacked by a new 
enemy ; the Assyrians under Pul, supposed by some to be the 
Sardanapalus of profane writers, came against the land, and 
Men'ahem was forced to purchase his forbearance, by the payment 
of a large tribute. The conqueror, however, in return protected 
Men'ahem against all other enemies, and the remainder of his 
reign was passed in tranquillity. His son Pekahiah succeeded, but 
at the end of two years he was murdered by Pekah, one of his 
generals, who usurped the throne. 

Though Pekah was a wicked and sanguinary prince, yet on 
account of the sins of A'haz, God permitted him to prevail over 
the rival kingdom of Judah. In conjunction with Rez'in, king of 
Damascus, he invaded southern Palestine, and brought away a vast 
number of captives. This gave rise to one of the most beautiful 
incidents in the history of Israel, which is thus related in the hook 
of Chronicles. ‘The children of Israel carried away captive of 
their brethren two hundred thousand, women, sons, and daughters, 
and took away also much spoil from them, and brought the spoil 
to Samaria. But a prophet of the Lord was there, whose name 
was O'ded ; and he went out before the host that came to Samaria, 
and said unto them, Behold, because the Lord God of your fathers 
was wroth with Judah, he hath delivered them into your hand, 
and ye have slain them in a rage that reacheth up unto heaven. 
And now ye purpose to keep under the children of Judah and 
Jerusalem for bondmen and bondwomen unto you ; but are there 
not with you, even with you, sins against the Lord your God ? 
Now hear me, therefore, and deliver the captives again, which ye 
have taken captive of your brethren ; for the fierce wrath of the 
Lord is upon you. Then certain of the heads of the children of 
Ephraim, Azariah the son of Johan'an, Berechfah the son of 
Meshiriemoth, and Jehizkiah the son of Shal'lum, and Am'asa 
the son of Ilad'lai, stood up against them that came from the war, 
and said unto them, Ye shall not bring in the captives hither: for 
whereas we have offended against the Lord already, ye intend to 
add more to our sins, and to our trespass : for our trespass is great, 
and there is fierce wrath against Israel. So the armed men left 
the captives and the spoil before the princes and all the congrega- 
tion. And the men which were expressed by name rose up and 
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took the captives, and with the spoil clothed all that were naked 
among them, and arrayed them, and shod them, and gave them to 
eat and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all the feeble of 
them upon asses, and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm- 
trees, to their brethren : then they returned to Samaria.* But 
notwithstanding this single act of obedience, the sins of the Israel- 
ites continued to increase, and the threatened punishments began 
to he inflicted. The Assyrian hosts ravaged all the country beyond 
Jordan ; the interior of the kingdom was convulsed by factions, 
and in the midst of these tumults Pdkah was slain by Iioshda, a 
general of some reputation. 

After nine years of civil war, Hosh&i succeeded in establishing 
himself upon the throne, but during the interval, the Assyrians 
under Tiglath-pileser, and his son Shalmaneser, overran the king- 
dom, and rendered it tributary. As soon as his title was established, 
Hoshda became anxious to regain independence, and for this pur- 
pose entered into alliance with So or Sab'aco, an Ethiopian prince 
who had subdued Egypt. Shalmaneser immediately invaded the 
country, and laid siege to Samaria. After a brave resistance of 
three years, the city was taken by storm, and treated with the 
most ferocious cruelty by the barbarous conquerors (b.c. 719). 
Shalmaneser carried the Israelites captives into some distant 
region beyond the Euphrates, and divided their country among 
Assyrian colonies. In consequence of the signs by which the 
Lord’s wrath against idolatry was manifested, the new settlers 
adopted a corrupted form of the true religion. From them and a 
portion of the old inhabitants which remained in the land, the 
Samaritans descended, between whom and the Jews there was 
always the most bitter national enmity. 


Section ¥11. History of the ^Kingdom of Judah, 

Rehob<5am’s kingdom was not so much injured by the revolt of 
the ten tribes as might be supposed. The jealousies between the 
northern and southern divisions of Palestine were of ancient date ; 
they had caused three civil wars in the reign of David, and had 
•nearly produced another in the later years of Sol'omon ; the rash- 
ness of Rekoboam precipitated the separation ; but such an event 
must have occurred sooner or later. When idolatry was esta- 
blished by Jeroboam, the priests, the Levites, and a multitude of 
persons who still adhered to the worship of the true God, emi- 
grated to Judah, where they were received as brethren. But in 
less than three years they had the mortification to witness a greater 
defection from the national worship ino udak, than that which had 
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taken place in Israel. Eehoboam introduced tlie worst abomina- 
tions of Ammonite idolatry, and the great body of the people 
participated in bis guilt : { They built them high places, and 
images, and groves on every liigb hill, and under every green 
tree/ His guilt was punished by an invasion of the Egyptians ; 
‘ In the fifth year of king Eehoboam, Shishak king of Egypt came 
up against Jerusalem, because they had transgressed against the 
Lord, with twelve hundred chariots and threescore thousand 
horsemen : and the people were without number that came with 
him. out of Egypt ; the Lnb'ims, the Sukk'iim, and the Ethiopians. 
And he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and came 
to Jerusalem/ The account here .given of Slush ale’s power, and 
of his ruling over the Libyans, the Ethiopians, and the Sukkfiim, 
or Troglodytes, is confirmed by the Egyptian monuments, for the 
sculptures ascribed to him, on the walls of Garnak, exhibit him 
offering to the deity a great number of captives belonging to dif- 
ferent nations. M. Champollion identifies one of these captives 
with the king of Judah, hut this is not consistent with the Scrip- 
ture narrative, which states that Eehoboam purchased the for- 
bearance of Shishak by the payment of a large ransom. i Shishak 
took away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the 
treasures of the king’s house ; he took all : he carried away also 
the shields of gold which Sol'omon made. Instead of which, king 
Eehoboam made shields of brass, and committed them to the hands 
of the chief of the guard that kept the entrance of the king’s 
house/ Mr. Wilkinson, the latest and best explorer of Egyptian 
antiquities, also remarks that the place in which the supposed figure 
of Eehoboam is depicted renders its identity very suspicious. 

Abijah, the son of Eehoboam, soon after his succession, had to 
defend his kingdom against the usurper of Israel, whose army 
greatly outnumbered that of Judah. Jeroboam had also posted a 
large division of his forces in ambush, so that when the battle 
commenced Abijah had to contend against enemies in his front 
and rear. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Lord gave 
the victory to Judah ; the priests sounded with their silver trum- 
pets, the men of Judah gave a shout, the Israelites, notwithstanding 
the great disparity of forces, were seized with a sudden panic, and 
lied in confusion. This splendid victory greatly depressed the 
Israelites, and exalted the glory of Judah; but before tbe king 
could improve his advantages, he was prematurely cut off by 
'disease. 

A'sa, who succeeded his father, was a -wise and pious prince : 

* he took away the altars of the strange gods, and the high, places, 
and brake down the images, and cut down the groves : and com- 
manded Judah to seek the Lord God of their fathers, and to do 
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the law and the commandment/ He expelled the Egyptians from 
their recent conquests, and secured his frontiers by a chain of 
fortresses judiciously placed and strongly garrisoned. His piety 
was rewarded by divine protection in the hour of danger. A vast 
horde of invaders approached the southern boundary of Judaea ; 
in the original, these enemies are called CusMm , a word usually 
rendered Ethiopians. But Oush was used in a very wide sense, as 
Ethiopia was by the Greeks, and it is frequently applied to 
Ethiopia as well as to the country above Egypt. The Ethiopian, 
or Cushite host, is thus described: / There came out against 
Judah, Zerah, the Ethiopian, with an host of a thousand thousand, 
and three hundred chariots/ Had Z&rah come from the African 
Ethiopia, he must either have subdued Egypt, or entered into a 
close alliance with the Egyptians. In either case his corps of 
chariots would have been more numerous ; for, as we saw in the 
account of Sbishal/s army (page 105), the war-chariots among the 
Egyptians formed the principal strength of the army. 

A/sa prayed to the God of his fathers for aid against this enor- 
mous host ; his prayers were heard. * The Lord smote the 
Ethiopians before A'sa and before Judah, and the Ethiopians fled/ 
The direction of their flight, and the plunder taken from the 
fugitives, contribute to prove that these Ethiopians were nomad 
tribes of Arabia. c A'sa and the people that were with him pur- 
sued them unto Gdrar j and the Ethiopians were overthrown, that 
they could not recover themselves \ for they were destroyed before 
the Lord, and before his host, and they carried away very much 
spoil. And they smote all the cities round about Gerar ; for th© ■ 
fear of the Lord came upon them j and they spoiled all the cities ; 
for there was exceeding much spoil in them. They smote also the 
tents of cattle, and carried away sheep and camels in abundance, 
and returned to Jerusalem/ 

Asa afforded every encouragement to the emigrants from Israel, 
who fled from the idolatry and wickedness which prevailed in that 
country. Baasha, who 'then reigned in Israel, erected a fortress 
at Hamah to check the emigration, and made such formidable 
preparations for war, that A'sa, with culpable distrust of the 
Divine favour, paid a large sum to the king of Syria for support 
and assistance. When reproved for Ms crime by the prophet 
Han'ani, he thrust his honest adviser into prison, and^thenceiorward 
became tyrannical and oppressive Being subsequently attacked 
by a disease in the feet, / he sought not to the Lord 'but to the 
physicians/ and died in the prime of manhood. 

Jehosli'aphat succeeded his father A'sa, and in the commence- 
ment of his reign used the most vigorous exertions to root idolatry 
from the land. Teachers, to instruct the people in the true 
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religion, were appointed in the principal cities of Judah ; the 
courts of law were reformed, proper measures taken to secure the 
administration of justice, the army was remodelled, and the gar- 
risons on the frontiers strengthened. Under this wise adminis- 
tration, the kingdom of Judah became so prosperous, that not only 
the Philistines, but the distant Arabians paid tribute. Unfortu- 
nately, he contracted affinity with the wicked A'hab, and gave his 
son in marriage to Athaliah, the daughter of that monarch, a 
princess whose character was scarcely less depraved than that of 
her mother Jez'ebeL In consequence of this unfortunate alliance, 
JehoslPapkat was present at the disastrous battle of Ramoth- 
GriTead, where Affiab was slain ; he was surrounded by the enemy, 
and would have been killed, had he not * called upon the Lord/ 
who rescued him from his imminent peril. Shortly after his 
return from the Assyrian campaign, Jehosh'aphat was attacked by 
the united forces of the Moabites, the Amorites, and the Edomites 
of Mount Seir. Jehosli'apliat threw himself on the protection of 
Jehovah, and the Lord sent a spirit of disunion among the in- 
vaders, which led them to destroy each other by mutual slaughter. 
The people of Judah came upon their enemies thus broken, and 
obtained a great quantity of valuable spoil. 

Anxious to restore the commerce which Sol'omon had established 
on the Red Sea, Jehosb'aphat entered into close alliance with the 
wicked Ahaziah, the son of A'hab ; and a navy was prepared, at 
their joint expense, in E'zion-geber. Rut the unhallowed alliance 
was displeasing to the Lord, and the ships were destroyed in a 
storm. The joint forces of Israel and Judah were, however, per- 
mitted to overthrow the Moabites, as has been related in the pre- 
ceding chapter. At his death Jehosh'aphat left the kingdom of 
Judah in a more prosperous condition than it had been since the 
days of Sol'omon. 

Jehoram had been associated with his father in the government 
during the latter years of Jehosh'aphat’s reign, during which time 
he concealed the love of idolatry which he had derived from his 
wife AthaKah. He commenced his reign by the slaughter of his 
brethren, after which he legally established the abominations of 
the Sidonian idolatry in Judah, although the Israelites, convinced 
that their calamities were a chastisement for -their offences, had 
abolished the worship of Baal. His iniquity was punished by the 
revolt of the Edomites, who maintained their independence, and 
by invasions of the Philistines and Arabians, who carried away his 
wives and most of his children into captivity. He was finally 
smitten by a loathsome and incurable disease, of which he died in 
great tortures. 

Ahaziah, the youngest of Jehoram’s children, and the only one 
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spared by the Arabians, succeeded to the throne. During bis brief 
reign of one year, he followed the evil courses of his father and 
mother; i He did evil in the sight of the Lord, like the house of 
A'hab : for they were his counsellors after the death of his father 
to his destruction/ lie entered into an alliance with Jehoram, 
king of Israel, and joined with him in the unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Ramoth-Gil'ead from Hazael, king of Syria. Having gone 
to meet Jehoram, while he lay sick of his wounds at Jez'reel, just 
at the time of John’s insurrection, he was involved in the late of 
his ally, and slain by command of Jdhu. 

Athalfah, the queen-mother, having heard of Ahazfalrs death, 
usurped the royal authority, and, to secure her power, murdered 
all the royal family, save the infant Jehoash, who was saved by 
his paternal aunt, wife to the chief priest Jehofada, and for six 
years secretly educated in the Temple. At the end of that time, 
Jehofada gathered together the priests, the Levites, and the 
chief princes of Judah, to whom he revealed the existence of the 
young heir to the throne, ( Then they brought out the. king's 
son, and put upon him the crown, and gave him the testimony, 
and made him king. And Jehofada and his sons anointed him, 
and said, God save the king/ The acclamations of those who 
witnessed the ceremony alarmed the wicked queen ; she rushed 
into the assembly, rending her garments, and exclaiming, £ Trea- 
son ! treason ! * but she was forsakea by all her partisans, and, at 
Jehofada’s command, was put to death beyond the precincts of the 
Temple. 

Under the regency of Jehofada, the worship of the true God was 
restored, the impious rites of the Sidonian Baal prohibited, the 
administration of justice purified, and the prosperity of the land 
re-established. He died at the great age of one hundred and 
thirty years, £ and they buried him in the city of David among 
the kings, because he had done good to Israel, both toward God 
and toward his house/ After the death of the regent, Jehoash 
yielded to the evil counsels of the profligate young nobles of Judah, 
and restored the worship of the Sidonian Baal, with all its licen- 
tious abominations. Several prophets were sent to denounce his 
transgressions, but he persecuted them for their fidelity, and even 
put to death Zeeharfah, the son of his benefactor, Jehofada, i in 
the court of the house of the Lord/ His crime was soon punished ; 

* The army of the Syrians came with a small company of men, and 
the Lord delivered a very great host into their hands/ They had 
scarcely departed, when he was seized with 1 great diseases,’ and 
in the midst of his agony was murdered by his own servants. His 
subjects were so displeased by the calamities of his reign, that 
they would not allow his remains to be buried in the tombs of the 
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kings, an insult which had been previously offered to the body of 
Jehoram. Amazfah’s first care, after bis elevation to tbe tbrone 
was to punish tbe murderers, of bis father ; but be did not extend 
bis vengeance to tbeir families, according to tbe barbarous custom 
of Oriental nations, which Moses bad prohibited to tbe chosen 
people. He then marched against tbe Edomites with an auxiliary 
force which be had hired from tbe kingdom of Israel. On tbe re- 
commendation of a prophet, he dismissed bis allies, by which th ey 
were so grievously offended, that they committed tbe most savage 
excesses on their way home. In the meantime, Amazfah routed 
the Edomites with great slaughter, and subdued all the country 
round Mount Seir. With strange perversity, he adopted the 
idolatry of the nations he had just subdued ; |he brought the 
gods of the children of Seir and set them up to be his gods and 
bowed down himself before them, and offered incense unto them/ 
The prophets warned him of the fearful consequences of his 
apostasy ; but their remonstrances were vain, and he was delivered 
into the hands of his enemies. Jehdash, king of Israel, was the 
chosen instrument of Amazfah’s punishment ; he defeated the men 
of Judah in a decisive engagement, took the king prisoner, cap- 
tured Jerusalem, destroyed a large extent of its fortifications, and 
returned laden with spoil to Samaria. A conspiracy was sub- 
sequently organised against Amazfah ; he fied from Jerusalem to 
Lachish, but was overtaken by some of the emissaries of the rebels 
and put to death. * 

Uzzfah, the son of the murdered king, though only sixteen years 
of age when he ascended tbe throne, displayed in the commence- 
ment of his reign, the wisdom of mature age. He restored the 
worship of the true God, prohibited idolatry, and reformed the 
abuses which, during the late calamitous period, had crept into 
every department of the administration. God prospered his under- 
takings; he subdued the Philistines, the Arabians, and the most 
warlike of the nomad tribes that border on the desert. To secure 
his conquests he erected a chain of fortresses, and to render them 
profitable, he excavated a great number of tanks or cisterns, by 
which means large tracts of land, hitherto unprofitable, were 
brought into cultivation. ‘ But when he was strong, his heart 
was lifted up to his destruction ; 1 he attempted to usurp the 
priestly office by ‘ burning incense upon the altar of incense/ and 
persevered in spite of every warning. But, at the very moment 
that he was about to consummate this act of impiety, he was struck 
with a leprous disease, which at once severed him from all society 
with his fellow-men. Compelled to reside in a separate house, 
and unable to transact public affairs, he transferred the reins of 
government to his son. On his death, his disease was assigned as 
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a reason for refusing* Ms body admission to the royal sepulchre, and 
it was interred in the adjoining field. 

Jotham had been accustomed to affairs of state during the life- 
time of his father, whose piety he emulated, without imitating his 
faults. His fidelity to the worship of Jehovah was rewarded by 
the conquest of the Ammonites, who paid him a large tribute ; 
and thus ( Jotham became mighty because he established his ways 
before the Lord his God.’ No particulars are recorded of his 
death, which took place in the seventeenth year of his reign. 

The most wicked king that had yet occupied the throne of 
Judah, was A'haz, the successor of the pious Jotham.. He not 
only deserted the worship of the true God, but adopted those 
abominable superstitions which many of the heathen viewed with 
horror ; 1 he burnt incense in the valley of the sons of Hin'nom, 
and burnt his children -in the fire, after the abominations of the 
heathen whom the Lord had cast out before the children of Israel.’ 
His dominions were invaded by the kings of Syria and Israel, who 
carried multitudes into captivity; but the Israelites generously 
released their prisoners, as has been already related. The Edomites 
and Philistines next attacked the kingdom, of Judah; A'haz, 
unable to meet them in the field, sought to purchase aid from 
Tiglath-pildser, king of Assyria ; but that monarch received the 
tribute, and withheld any effectual assistance. In his distress, 
A'haz sank deeper in idolatry : * he sacrificed unto the gods of 
Damascus which smote him, and he said, Because the gods of the 
kings of Syria help them, therefore will I sacrifice to them that 
they may help me. But they were the ruin of him and of all 
Israel.’ A'haz went further ; he shut up the temple of the Lord, 
broke the sacred vessels in pieces, and erected idolatrous altars 
1 in every comer of Jerusalem.’ The country was thus brought to 
the brink of ruin ; but its fall was arrested by the death of the 
impious monarch. His subjects showed their resentment for the 
evils of his administration by refusing his body admission to the 
sepulchres of their kings. 

Hezekfah commenced his reign by a thorough reformation of 
the abuses which had so nearly brought destruction on Judah ; he 
opened the Temple, cleansed its pollution, reinstated the priests 
and Levites in their functions, and renewed the daily worship of 
God, according to the law of Moses. The great festival of the 
passover was observed with unusual splendour ; it was attended, 
not only by the people of Judah and Benjamin, but by multitudes 
from the adjacent kingdom of Israel, who came, on Hezekfah J s in- 
vitation to participate in this national solemnity. The chief 
adviser , of the pious king was the evangelical prophet, Isaiah, who 
had proclaimed the future advent of the Messiah, and denounced 
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the national sins in the two preceding reigns. When the passover 
was concluded, all the vestiges of idolatry were destroyed, the 
images were broken, the groves cut down, and the polluted altars 
overthrown j even the brazen serpent, which had been preserved 
since the days of Moses, was demolished because it had become the 
object of idolatrous veneration. The kingdom of Judah soon 
acquired such strength, that Hezekfah ventured to shake off the 
Assyrian yoke, to which his father had submitted. Shalmaneser, 
who had just conquered Israel, would have immediately marched 
against Judah, had not the wealthy cities of Phoenicia offered a 
more tempting prize to his avarice and ambition. His son, 
Sennacherib, inherited his revenge against Judah j he advanced to 
Laehish with a powerful army, but Hezekfah, with culpable 
timidity, attempted to purchase his forbearance by a large bribe. 
This rich tribute only served to stimulate the cupidity of Senna- 
cherib ; he sent a large army directly against Jerusalem, but 
Hezekfah, encouraged by the gracious promises of Divine pro- 
tection, communicated to him by the prophet Isaiah, made the 
most judicious preparations for a vigorous defence. Rab'shakeh, 
the Assyrian general, summoned the city to surrender, in a haughty 
and insolent tone, speaking in the Hebrew language, that his 
threats might he understood by the people. Hezekfah, who was 
suffering under severe illness, sought protection from the Lord, and 
his wavering faith was confirmed by the shadow of the sun retro- 
grading on the dial at the command of Isaiah. In a few days the 
Assyrians were summoned away to defend their dominions against 
Tirhakah, the king of Meroe, or Ethiopia, who had conquered 
Egypt, and was endeavouring to extend his empire to the, Eu- 
phrates. Sennacherib defeated the Ethiopians, and, flushed with 
victory, renewed the siege of Jerusalem, threatening death and 
•destruction to the entire kingdom. But his vaunts were suddenly 
checked: 1 the angel of the Lord went forth and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred fourscore and five thousand $ and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses.’ Sennacherib fled to Nin'eveh with the miserable rem- 
nant of his forces, and was soon after murdered by his own sons, 

£ as he was worshipping in the house of Nis'Toeh, his god.’ 

The intelligence of this wondrous deliverance was spread over 
the East ; Beriodach-Bal'adan, king of BabvTon, sent ambassadors 
to congratulate Hezeki'ab, and also to inquire into the phenomenon 
of the retrogression of the solar shadow. Hezekfah, with foolish 
pride, displayed all his treasures to the ambassadors, forgetting 
that be owed them to the gracious protection of Jehovah. Isaiah 
was sent to reprove his ostentation, and to inform him that these 
Babylonians would destroy the kingdom of Judah. The repentant 
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monarch heard the rebuke with pious resignation, and submis- 
sively yielded himself to the dispensations of Providence. His 
death was sincerely lamented by his subjects ; * they buried him 
in the chiefest of the sepulchres of the sons of David ; and all 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem did him honour at his 
death/ 

Manas'seh was scarcely less remarkable for iniquity than his 
father for piety : ‘ he built again the high places which IiezeMah 
his father had broken down, and he reared up altars for Baalim, 
and made groves, and worshipped all the host of heaven and served 
them/ He even exceeded A'haz in impiety, for he revelled in the 
grossest abominations of Eastern idolatry. His subjects too readily 
imitated his example,* they joined him in persecuting the prophets 
of the Lord, who remonstrated against their transgressions ; there 
is a constant tradition among the Jews that Isaiah was sawn 
asunder during the reign of this merciless tyrant. But an avenger 
was at hand ; the Assyrians invaded Judah with overwhelming 
forces, stormed J erusalem, and carried the impious Manas'seh in 
chains to Bab'ylon (b.c. 676). The unfortunate monarch was 
treated with savage cruelty by his captors j he was so loaded with 
iron bands, that he could not move his head. But { when he was 
in affliction, he besought the Lord his God, and humbled himself 
greatly before the God of his fathers, and prayed unto him, and 
He was entreated of him, and brought him again to Jerusalem 
into his kingdom/ Manas'seh, thus restored, applied himself dili- 
gently to extirpate idolatry; and the remainder of his reign was 
spent in peace and comparative tranquillity. 

Notwithstanding the fearful punishment inflicted on Manas'seh, 
and his example of sincere penitence, A'mon, his son and successor, 
revived all the infamous rites of idolatry. In a brief reign of two 
years, the kingdom was brought to the verge of destruction ; cor- 
ruption spread through every department of the administration, 
and crimes at which nature revolts were not only permitted but 
encouraged. At length, some of the officers of the household slew 
the ^licentious monarch; they were, however, put to death for 
their treason; and Josiah the son of A'mon, at the early age of 
eight years, was raised to the throne, 

From the moment of his accession, Josiah eagerly applied him- 
self to restoring the worship of the true God, and reforming the 
abuses of the kingdom. While this great work was in progress, 
the oiiginal copy of the Law was found by Hilkiah the scribe, and 
read to the people, who heard with terror the awful threats de- 
nounced against the sin of apostasy. Josiah then travelled 
through his kingdom, and through some of the adjoining cities of 
Israel, which, lay almost desolate, removing from them every ves- 
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tige of Idolatry ; and having thus purified his kingdom, he cele- 
brated the feast of the passover with the utmost solemnity and 
splendour. The greater part of Josiah’s reign was spent in tran- 
quillity; but when he had been rather more than thirty years 
upon the throne, the overthrow of the Assyrian empire by the 
Medes and Babylonians, induced Pharaoh-Hoph'ra, the powerful 
king of Egypt, to attempt the extension of his dominions to the 
Euphrates. It is probable that the kingdom of Judah had become 
feudatory to that of Bab'ylon ever since the restoration of Ma- 
nasseh, and that Josiah believed it an act of duty to repel the 
Egyptian invasion. Pharaoh-Hoph'ra vainly declared that he had 
no hostile intentions against Judah; Josiah. rashly attacked the 
Egyptian forces in the valley of Megid'do, and was mortally 
wounded. His servants brought him to Jerusalem, where he 
died. * And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And 
Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, and all the singing men and wo- 
men spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, and made 
them an ordinance in Israel : and behold they are written in the 
lamentations/ 

The people of Jerusalem raised Jehoahaz, the youngest son of 
Josiah, to the throne; but he was set aside by the victorious 
Pharaoh-Necho, who gave the kingdom to the elder prince Eliakim, 
and changed his name to Jehoiakim. A complete revolution in 
the affairs of Asia was effected by the victorious career of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Bab'ylon. He overthrew the Egyptians at 
Car'ehemish (see page 48), ‘and took, from the river of Egypt 
unto the river Euphrates, all that pertained to the king of Egypt. 1 
Jehoiakim submitted to the conqueror, and agreed to pay tribute 
for the kingdom of Judab. But in spite of the remonstrances and 
prophecies of Jeremiah, the wicked and foolish king planned a 
revolt in concert with the Egyptians, but was deserted by his 
faithless allies. Nebuchadnez'zar returned to Jerusalem, plundered 
the city, sent the treasures and sacred vessels* of the Temple as 
trophies to Bab'ylon, put Jehoiakim to death as a rebel, and left 
his unburied corpse a prey to the fowls of the air, and the beasts 
of the field. He was succeeded by his son Jeholachin, who, after 
a brief but profligate reign of three months, was deposed by the 
imperious conqueror, and sent in chains to Bab'ylon with a multi- 
tude of other captives. 

Zedeklah, the uncle of the deposed monarch, was chosen his 
successor; hut he did not take warning by the fate of his prede- 
cessors, and abstain from intrigues with Egypt. Instigated by 
Pharaoh-Hoph'ra, and encouraged by false prophets, he renounced 
his allegiance to the king of Bab'ylon ; the prophets of the Lord, 
but especially Jeremiah and Ezdkiel, strongly remonstrated against 
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his conduct, warning him that the help of Egypt would fail in the 
hour of need; he threw Jeremiah into a loathsome dungeon, 
where he remained until the city was taken by the Babylonians. 
When the forces of Nebuchadnezzar approached, Pharaoh-Hoph'ra 
made hut a faint effort to assist his unfortunate ally,* on the first 
repulse he retreated within the frontiers of his own kingdom, 
leaving Zedekfah to hear the brunt of the Assyrians’ rage. Ne- 
buchadnezzar, after a short siege, compelled Jerusalem to sur- 
render unconditionally. Zedekfah and his family lied, but were 
overtaken by the pursuers in the plains of Jericho; the degraded 
king was dragged in chains before the cruel conqueror; his wives 
and children were slain in his presence, his eves were put out, and 
he was sent in chains to terminate his miserable existence as a 
captive in Bab'ylon. Jerusalem and its temple were razed to the 
ground; the wretched inhabitants were transported to Bab'ylon; 
and for seventy years the holy city had no existence save in the 
memory of heart-broken exiles (b.c. 568). The day on which 
Jerusalem was taken, and that on which its destruction, was com- 
pleted, are observed even in our age, as days of fasting and humi- 
liation, by the scattered remnant of the Jewish nation. The former 
event occurred on the ninth day of the fourth month ; the latter 
on the seventh day of the fifth month. 

Captives were subjected to cruel treatment by Oriental con- 
querors. They were bound in the most painful attitudes, and 
driven like cattle to the slave-markets, where families were di- 
vided, by their members being sold to different masters. It is 
probable that the Babylonians were not less severe taskmasters 
than the Egyptians had been; for we find in the later pro] diets 
that the memory of what the Jews had suffered ever rankled in 
the mind of the nation ; and it is remarkable that after their de- 
liverance they never again lapsed into idolatry, 
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CHAPTER YI 

THE EMPIRE OF THE MEDES AND PERSIANS. 


Section I. Geographical Outline. 

T HE boundaries of Iran, which Europeans call Persia, have 
undergone many changes ; in its most prosperous periods, its 
limits were the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean on the south, the 
rivers Indus and Ox'us on the east, the Caspian Sea and Caucasian 
mountains on the north, and the Euphrates on the west. The 
most striking features of this extensive country are numerous 
chains of mountains and extensive tracts of desert, interspersed 
with fertile valleys and rich pasture-lands. The southern coast 
along the Persian Gulf has a considerable resemblance to Arabia ; 
it is a sandy plain, desolated by pestilential winds from the desert 
of Kerman, and scarcely possessing any indentation or navigable 
river which could serve as a harbour. From thence to the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Ox'us there is a succession of mountains and 
valleys of different elevation and extent. Few of the mountains 
are of extraordinary height, though some of the ranges are capped 
with perpetual snow ; none of the valleys are wide, but some of 
them extend to the length of one hundred miles. The largest 
tracts of country are the salt deserts, the most remarkable of 
which extends from the hanks of the Etyman'der (Heirmund) 
to the modern- province of Mekrau, which skirts the Indian 
Ocean. 'j 

Persia Proper; the modern province of Phars, contained the 
sacred metropolis of the empire, known to us only by its Greek 
name, Persep'olis. This celebrated city was destroyed by Alex- 
ander ; but its ruins, called Chebl-Menai, or the forty pillars, testify 
that it must have rivalled the most splendid cities of antiquity. 
Pasargada was a royal mausoleum and treasury dependent on Per- 
sep'olis, and appears to have been regarded as the sanctuary of the 
monarchy. 

The province of Susiana (Khuzistan) separated Persia Proper 
from Babylonia j between the two provinces was a range of znoun- 
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tains, inhabited by warlike pastoral tribes, of which the most 
celebrated were the Ux'ii, who compelled the Persian kings to 
pay them tribute when they went from Susa to Persep'olis, 
Susiana was a fertile province, watered by several small streams, 
that supplied a vast number of canals and water-courses. Susa, 
the capital of this district, once the favourite residence of the Per- 
sian monarehs, is now a vast desert, where the ruins of a city can 
with difficulty be traced. The total destruction of Susa may 
appear wonderful, when it is remembered that the ruins of Per- 
sep'olis still rank among the wonders of the East ; but the edifices 
of Persep'olis were constructed of marble, while those of Susa 
were made of bricks hardened in the sun ; and, as the Snail had 
neither the materials nor the skill of the Babylonians, their build- 
ings have yielded to the influence of violence and time. A few 
sculptured stones are still found where the city stood. North of 
these provinces were wild mountainous districts, extending to the 
confines of Media, whose inhabitants could with difficulty be 
brought to submit to a settled government. Media was divided 
into two provinces ; Atropatdne or Media Minor (Azerbijan), and 
Media Major (Irak Ajemf). The former contained the city of 
Tauris (Tabriz), but was only partially cultivated. Media Major 
abounded in rich pasturages, especially near the city of Nisa ; and 
hence it was rich in flocks and herds. The Nysean horses were 
regarded as the best in Asia ; and the breed, not yet wholly ex- 
tinct, still maintains a very high character. Ecbatana (Ham'adan) 
was the capital of Media, and rivalled Susa and Persep'oiis in 
magnificence, while it exceeded them in extent and the strength 
of its fortifications. The eastern districts of Media, named A ria, 
formed an extensive steppe, which merged in the desert of Car* 
mania (Kerman) ; It was separated from Media by a fortified de- 
file, called the Py'lse Cas'pise (Caspian Gates). The capital was 
named A'ria, and occupied the site of the modern Herat. 

North of Media lay Par'thia and Ilyrcania (Taberistan and 
Mazenderan) ; mountainous regions, with some fertile valleys. 
The capital of Ilyrcania was ZandracarTa, which was occasionally 
a royal residence. North-east of these were the sandy deserts now 
called Khirwan, tenanted by nomad tribes, who then as now prac- 
tised alternately the arts of merchants, herdsmen, and robbers. 
East of A'ria was Bactriana, divided by the Ox'iis from Sogdiana ; 
its capital city was Bac'tra, which is usually identified with the 
modern city of Balkh. The metropolis of Sogdi&na was Mara- 
can'da, now called Samarcand, one of the most ancient commercial 
cities in the world. ;■ 

East of the province of Phars were Carmania (Kerman) and 
G.edrosia (Mekran) 5 flat and sandy, but interspersed with some 
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very fertile tracts. The people of Gedrosia were among the most 
uncivilised subject to Persia j they have always been destitute of 
com and cattle, and were for the most part compelled to subsist 
upon fish. The other eastern districts of Persia were known only 
by name to the ancients before the time of Alexander. 

The hills in the interior of Persia are but thinly clad with vege- 
tation, and none but those of Mazenderan and Georgia possess 
forests ; a few, however, have groups of large trees mingled with 
the shrubs and underwood that cover those which are not entirely 
barren. There are but few rivers of sufficient magnitude to be 
navigable ; the most remarkable are the Ulai or Enlse'us (Karun), 
the Ar'ras or Arax'es, and the Etyman'der (Heirhmmd). 

The valleys of the centre of Persia abound in the rarest and 
most valuable vegetable productions, and under a good system of 
government might be cultivated almost to any extent. The 
orchards produce ail the fruits of the temperate zone, and the 
most beautiful flowers of our gardens grow wild in the fields. The 
horses and dogs are of uncommon size, strength, and beauty ; and 
no country possesses a more robust, active, and well-shaped race 
of men ; probably in consequence of the great variety of climate, 
which inures them to the vicissitudes of heat and cold from 
earliest infancy. In short, Persia possesses every natural advan- 
tage for becoming a powerful and prosperous empire ,* but from 
the remotest ages it has been subjected to a blighting despotism, 
by which its resources have been not merely neglected, but wasted 
and destroyed. 


The history of the ancient Persians is involved in great obscu- 
rity, though no nation took more pains to transmit correct ac- 
counts to posterity. The records that have come down to us are 
for the most part so inconsistent, that their narratives have as 
little similarity in the most important details as the histories of 
England and Japan. It is necessary, therefore, to state the sources 
from which the following account has been derived, and to show 
how much of the narrative depends on plausible conjecture, and 
how much on probable evidence. The sources of Persian history 
are either native or foreign ; the latter including the accounts both 
of the Greek historians and the Jewish prophets. 

The first native authority is the Zend-a-vesta, a collection of 
the sacred books of the ancient Persians, parts of which are un- 
doubtedly very ancient, though other portions have been cor- 
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rupted by the lapse of ages. In this work are contained the early 
traditions of the nation, the religions system and moral code 
ascribed to Zerdiisht, or Zoroas'ter, the great Persian legislator, 
and the liturgy still used by the i worshippers of fire.’ Connected 
with this is the Dabisian, a work describing twelve religions, 
written by a Mahommedan traveller about two centuries ago, in 
which the author treats very fully of the ancient religion of Persia, 
professedly deriving his information from original sources. To 
added some minor Pars! works, collected by Orien- 


Next in importance to these ranks the Shah Nameh, or Book of 
Kings, an immense epic poem, containing sixty thousand verses, 
written by Perdousi, the greatest poet of Persia, about the middle 
of the tenth century. This historical poem was compiled from 
vague traditions, and from the few fragments of ancient Persian 
literature that survived the political destruction of national records 
by the Greeks and Parthians, and the fanaticism of tire first Ma- 
hommedan conquerors; and, consequently, facta are so disguised 
by a multitude of fictions, that it is always difficult, and frequently 
impossible, to arrive at the truth of his representations. Mirk- 
bond and his son Khondemfr both wrote histories of Persia, about 
the close of the fifteenth century ; they have, however, in general 
followed the narrative of Ferdousi ; but in some places Mirkhond 
undoubtedly has used the same authorities as the compiler of the 
Dabistan. It will readily be believed that these works are not 
entitled to the same credit as the national histories with which 
are so familiar in Europe ; history, as a science, has never been 
cultivated in the East; truth has never been the main object of 
Oriental writers, and a, critical estimate of rival authorities never 
has been practised in Asia. The traditional legends that survived 
the Macedonian conquest, the wars of the Seleucidte, and the 
Parthian dynasty, appear to have been collected by the Sassan'kles : 
but they were again dispersed when the Saracens subverted the 
ancient empire of Persia. After more than twelve hundred years 
had elapsed since the fall of Darius, Ferdousi was able to collect 
materials ; and he chiefly paid attention to the legends 
to eastern Persia, and the Asiatic wars of the empire. 
Mirkhond equally neglected the European relations of the ancient 
Persians ; and hence arises one great cause of the discrepancy be- 
tween his statements and those of western writers. 

Herod'otns, Xenophon, and the fragments of Ot Arias, are the 
principal Greek authorities for the history of ancient Persia ; of 
these the first is by far the most valuable, and his account of the 
Persian wars with Greece is entitled to our confidence. It must 
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firmed by tlie legends preserved in tlie works of Mirkhond and 
Ferdousx. The writings of Xenoplion are, a life of Cyrus, a philo- 
sophical romance founded on history, and an account of his own 
campaigns in Persia, Ct&sias has given us catalogues of kings, 
professedly derived from the Persian archives ; but, from his frag- 
ments, he appears to have exercised little discretion in selecting his 
authorities. 

In the Bible, the Book of Est'her is altogether a Persian history, 
and much important information is given incidentally in the Books 
of Dan'iel, Ez/ra, and Neliemiah. 

Finally, much light has been thrown on ancient Persian history 
by the, writings of modern Oriental scholars ; especially the philo- 
logical researches of Bopp, Burnouf, and Schlegel, which have 
shown how closely allied the ruling people of Hindustan was with 
the ruling nation of Iran, by pointing out the clese resemblance 
between the original languages of both, the Sanscrit and the Zend. 

From authorities so very different in nature and value, all con- 
fessedly more or less imperfect, a complete view of the history and 
condition of ancient Persia cannot reasonably he expected $ but by 
combining all these together, we may hope to obtain at least a 
more correct account than has yet been deduced from them taken 
separately. 

Section. III. Social and Political Condition of Ancient Persia. 

Central Asia, from the most remote ages, has been exposed 
to the invasions of nomad hordes from the north and east, most of 
which, according to their native legends, descended from the 
mo un tainous tracts extending from the great Altaian chain to the 
Paropamisian range on the boi'ders of India. Recent investigations 
have rendered it probable that this was also the native country of 
the Brahmins and Hindus, at least of the higher castes ; but it Is 
impossible to discover at what period migrations commenced to 
the south and west. The colonists who came into Media called 
themselves A'rii, manifestly the same word as the Sanscrit Ariya, 
which signifies pure men , in opposition to the Mleehas, or bar- 
barians. They were a mixed priestly and warrior caste, who 
treated their subjects as beings of an inferior nature. Their early 
slice?** was chiefly owing to their skill in horsemanship ; if not 
the first nation of the East that employed cavalry, they were the 
first to make that military body the main strength of their army. 
A cognate race, the Persians, having nearly the same institutions, 
proceeded further to the south-west, and formed a nation of herds- 
men and shepherds. A monarch named Jemshxd, the Achse'menes 
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of the Greeks, first instructed Ms subjects in agriculture, and they 
gratefully made royalty the inheritance of his family. The Medea, 
haying long held dominion as the ruling caste, were overthrown in 
an insurrection of the agricultural and shepherd tribes,; this 
political revolution was effected by Cy'rus; and it was followed 
necessarily by a religious change, consequent on the altered posi- 
tion of the priestly caste. 

Under the Medes, or rather the Mdgi, as their priests were called, 
a species of the Sabian superstition seems to have prevailed ; the 
sun, moon, and planets received divine worship, while the more 
ancient belief in one supreme God, though obscured, was not 
wholly lost. When the Persians triumphed, the priestly caste lost 
much of its influence, and seems to have been regarded as naturally 
hostile to the new dynasty ; hence we find the Persian monarchs 
bitter persecutors of the priests wherever they established tbeir 
sway, destroying the Chaldeans in Babylon, and the sacerdotal 
caste in Egypt. The nature of the religious changes made by 
Cy'rus cannot now be determined ; but the revolution was com- 
pleted by Zoroas'ter, whose system is the most perfect devised by 
unassisted human reason. * God, he taught, existed from all eter- 
nity, and was like infinity of time and space. There were, he 
averred, two principles in the universe— good and evil — the one 
was named Hormuzd, which denoted the presiding agent of all 
that was good ; and the other Ahriman, the lord of evil. Each 
of these had the power of creation, but that power was exercised 
with opposite designs ; and it was from their co-action that an 
admixture of good and evil was found in every created thing. The 
angels of Hormuzd, or the good principle, sought to preserve the 
elements, the seasons, and the human race, which the infernal 
agents of Ahriman desired to destroy ; but the source of good 
alone, the great Hormuzd, was eternal, and must therefore ulti- 
mately prevail. Light was the type of the good, darkness of the 
evil, spirit ; and God had said unto Zoroas'ter, £ My light is con- 
cealed under all that shines. 5 Hence the disciple of that prophet, 
when he performs his devotions in a temple, turns towards the 
sacred fire that burns upon its altar ; and when in the open air, 
towards the sun, as the noblest of all lights, and that by which 
God sheds his divine influence over the whole earth, and per- 
petuates the work of his creation. 5 1 This form of Hk&tiae&us 
worship was commemorated on the Persian coins to a very late 
period. ■ ■ 

With these speculative tenets was combined a system of castes, 

1 Sir John Mai. corn’s Persia, vol. that Zoroaster was instructed in the 
i. p. 194. The Jews have a tradition true religion by one of the prophets/ 
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which are thus described by Eerclousi, who attributes their intro- 
duction to Jemshid :• — 

This done, for fifty years his active mind 
Combined and classed the grades of human kind* 

The sages* class, the Amuzban,\te chose, 

And named a mount of hallowed rites for those ; 

They, with a chief devote to prayer alone, 

Guardians of fire stand next the royal throne. 

Next those, Nisari called, who weapons wield, 

The lion-guard, the glory of the field ; 

Pride of the brave, they found and fix the throne, 

As Merdtpai, or martial succour, known. 

From all mankind a meed of thanks is claimed 
For the next class, * The Full of Wisdom ’ framed : 

Remote from haughtier sway, from lust of fame, 

Tillage and harvest toils their simple aim ; 

No cries of hunger rise, nor famines come 
To stint their meals or scare their humble home, 

From cold, from want, secure, their peaceful ear 
Rings not of doom, nor sounds of death and fear. 

Yes! these are blest; but mark this maxim grave — 

’Tis sloth that turns the freeman to a slave. 

The fourth, the Ahmenshuhi class, combined 
Those of ingenious hand and active mind ; 

Laborious, staid, who crafts of skill espouse, 

While care and want deep grave their wrinkled brows. 

In fifty years the monarch fixed the place 
Of this, the artist and mechanic race; 

Selecting one from each the task to guide 
By rules of art, himself the rules applied . 1 

The conservation of the ordinances that regulated public morals 
was intrusted to the Magi, who were, as we have said, originally a 
caste or tribe of the Medes. Zoroas'ter reformed the institutions 
of this body, and appears to have opened the priestly dignity to 
persons of every caste, though few entered on the functions of 
public worship, who were not of the Magian descent. Thus the 
sacerdotal rank in Persia partook of the nature both of a caste and 
an order. It was high in power; the court was principally com- 
posed of sages and soothsayers; and it was deemed one of the 
highest royal privileges to be initiated in the mysteries of the 
Magian religion. The priests also were judges in civil cases, 
because religion was the basis of their legislation ; but they were 
strictly bound by the ancient code. No circumstances were deemed 
sufficiently strong to warrant a departure from ancient usages ; and 
hence 1 the laws of the Medes and Persians 9 were proverbial for 
their strictness of execution. 

1 'Boat's Specimens, (Unpublished.) 
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The king was as much bound by the national code as Ms meanest 
subject; but in every other respect his power was without con- 
trol; and the satraps, or provincial governors under him, were 
equally despotic in their respective provinces. The court scarcely 
differed in any material point from the Oriental courts of the pre- 
sent day. The king had his harem of wives*, and a crowd of in- 
triguing eunuchs. The succession was always open to dispute; and 
rival mothers poisoned or murdered those whom they deemed 
competitors for the crown. It was a heavy tax on the national 
resources to support the barbarous splendour with which the kings 
and satraps deemed it necessary to surround their dignity ; and the 
exactions wrung from the cultivators of the soil always made the 
Persian peasantry the most miserable, even in Asia. The army 
was another source of wretchedness to the country; a vast 
amount of standing forces was always maintained, and hordes of 
the wandering tribes on the borders of Persia kept in pay ; besides 
this, in case of any emergency, every man capable of bearing arms 
was enrolled in his own district, and forced to become a soldier on 
the first summons. This constitution enabled the Persians to 
make rapid conquests, but it prevented their empire from becoming 
permanent; the soldiers fought for pay or plunder, and were held 
together by no common principle, save attachment to their leader ; 
hence the fall or flight of the commander-in-chief instantly decided 
the fate of a Persian army, however great its numbers; and when 
the army was defeated, the kingdom was subdued. With a 
despotic king, an army drawn together more like a herd of slaves 
than warriors, a grinding system of taxation, and a deliberate dis- 
regard of popular rights, the great Oriental monarchies were liable 
to vicissitudes scarcely known in European states. There was no 
patriotic spirit in the people, no love of independence in the 
nation ; if the invader prevailed in the battle-field, he had no 
further enemies to dread ; the mass of the population cared little 
for a change of rule, which left unaltered the miseries of their 
situation. 


Section IV. History of the Medes and Persians under the 
Kaianian Dynasty , 

FJROM B.C. 710 TO B.C. 522. 

Media and Persia were provinces of the great Assyrian empire ; 
and their native legends preserve the memory of the cruelty with 
which they were treated by the monarehs of Nineveh, though 
sadly disguised by fiction, in the history of the tyrant Zabak. 
When that empire was broken to pieces after the death of Sar- 
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danapalus, Media fell into a state of anarchy, from which it was 
delivered by Deidees (b.o. 710), the Kai-Eobad of Oriental writers ; 
he built the city of Ecbatana, and greatly strengthened his new 
kingdom by inducing his subjects to form permanent settlements ; 
but in the midst of his useful career, he was summoned to check 
the rising power of the Babylonians, and fell in battle. The 
Median power was restored by Phraor'tes, who succeeded his 
father ; but it attained its highest glory under Cyax'ares, the third 
monarch of this dynasty. 

In the early part of his reign, Cyax'ares had to encounter many 
formidable difficulties. While he was engaged besieging Nineveh, 
the Scythian hordes from the north entered Media, and overran 
the greater part of central and western Asia. Their ravages were 
continued for twenty-eight years, and they had compelled the 
Medes to give them free admittance to their houses, when they 
were simultaneously destroyed by a conspiracy of their hosts, 
which Cyax'ares had organised. A party that had escaped the 
general massacre entered into the service of the Median monarch ; 
but finding reason to dread the fate of their countrymen, they 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Lydia, and thus caused 
a war between tbe two monarchs. The most memorable event of 
this war, which lasted five years, was the total eclipse of the sun, 
that took place in the midst of a battle, and so alarmed the con- 
tending parties, that both the Medes and Lydians fled in confusion 
from the field. A peace was soon after concluded between the two 
crowns, and Cyax'ares renewed his war against the Assyrians. Aided 
by the king of Babylon, be besieged and took Nineveh, and totally 
destroyed that ancient city (b.c. 601). The allies next attacked 
the districts that the Egyptians possessed in Syria, defeated 
Pharaoh-N^cho at Car'chemish, and subdued the principal part of 
western Asia. It seems probable that the supremacy of the Medes 
over the Persian principalities was first 'established during the 
reign of Cyax'ares, who is generally identified with the Kai Kaoos 
of Mirkhond and Eerdousi The cruelty of the Median conquerors, 
and the sufferings of the unhappy Persians, are powerfully de- 
scribed by the prophet Ezekiel. ( There is Elam (Persia) and all 
her multitude round about her grave, all of them slain, fallen by 
the sword, which are gone down uncircumcised into the nether 
parts of the earth, which caused their terror in the land of the 
living ; yet have they borne their shame with them that go down 
into the pit. 5 1 

Asty'ages, called in the Book of Daniel Akasuerus, 2 that is, 
i the mighty hero 5 (Achash Zwerosh), an epithet given to several 


1 Ezekiel xxxii, 24. 


2 Dan. is. 1. 
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Oriental monarchs, was the next Mug. To reconcile the Persians 
to his authority, he gave his daughter in marriage to Camby'sea, 
of the family of the Ach&men'idse, and the royal tribe of the 
Pasargadse. The issue of this union was Agrad'ates, subsequently 
named Cy'rus, Kliordsh, or Khosrau, different forms of a Persian 
word which signifies the sun. 

The main facts of the romantic legend that Herodotus has pre- 
served respecting the early years of Cyprus, are confirmed by the 
Oriental historians; and, when stripped of some embellishments, 
can scarcely be deemed incredible. The following are the facts 
in which the Greek and Persian historians confirm each other's 
testimony; the Persian names of the principal actors are enclosed 
in brackets. Camby'ses (Siyawesh) is said to have sought refuge 
at the court of A sty 'ages (Airasiab), king of a country north of 
Persia (Turan), to avoid the effects of his father’s jealousy. He 
obtained the hand of his host’s daughter Mandane (Ferangiz) in 
marriage. Envious courtiers prejudiced the Median king against 
his son-in-law ; he resolved to destroy him, and the child of which 
his ora daughter was pregnant. The Persian prince, according 
to the Oriental historians, was murdered ; but the princess and 
her unborn child were saved by Har'pagus (Piran Wisab), the 
tyrant’s prime minister. The posthumous child of Camby'se's was 
the celebrated Cyrus; he was brought up in obscurity until he 
approached the age of manhood, when he learned the secret of 
his birth. With all the courage of enthusiastic youth, he went 
among his countrymen, who revered the memory of his father, 
and were weary of the tyranny of Asty'ages; they flocked to his 
standard, and the young prince, entering Media, dethroned As- 
ty'ages, and threw him into prison. Instead, however, of seizing 
the crown for himself, he submitted to the rule of Oyaxfiires II. 
(Kai Kaoos), his maternal uncle, whom the Persians describe as 
his paternal grandfather. 

Cyax'ares, immediately after his accession to the dignity of 
Darawesh, or king of Media (b.c. 560), sent his nephew to invade 
the Babylonian empire, which had now fallen from its high es- 
tate. CyTus invested the city of Babylon, and, after a long siege, 
took it, in the manner that has been already related. (See page 
50.) Cyax'ares, whose title of Darawesh, or Darius, is frequently 
mistaken for a proper name, removed the seat of his government 
to the newly-acquired city, where, becoming acquainted with the 
merits of the prophet Dan'iel, he took him into his service, and 
appointed him his chief vizier. Some envious courtiers attempted 
to ruin him by means of his well-known piety, and procured an 
edict from the Darawesh, forbidding anyone, for thirty days, to 
ofier up prayers to anyone but the king, under penalty of being 
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exposed to lions. Daniel disobeyed the impious command, and 
was thrown into the lions’ den ; but God closed the mouths of 
the ferocious animals, and he was taken out uninjured. He was 
immediately restored to his office, which he retained to the end of 
his life ; and it deserves to be added, that, in consequence of his 
fidelity to the Median and Persian kings, he is described as a 
renegade in some ancient Jewish traditions. 

It was during the reign of Cyax'ares, or Darius, that the coins j 

called Darics, that is, 4 sovereigns,’ were made the principal cir- 1 

culatmg medium of the East, They were for several ages pre- 
ferred to all others, on account of the fineness of the gold. It is 
supposed that they were coined out of the vast quantity of the 
precious metals found at Bab'ylon; for Nebuehadnez'zar, during 
his long and prosperous reign, had accumulated enormous treasures 
from the spoils of the vanquished nations and tribute of the sub- 
ject provinces. | 

Oy'rus succeeded Cyax'ares in the kingdom ; and thus the su- 
premacy was transferred from the Medes to the Persians (b.c. 534). 1 

But long before he reigned alone, he had been associated with his I 

uncle in the government, and had the sole command of the army I 

that subdued Ly'dia, Assyria, Babylonia, and western Asia, to 
the confines of Egypt. Immediately after his accession, he issued 
an edict permitting the Jews to return to their native land, and 
rebuild the walls and temple of Jerusalem, as the prophet Isaiah 
had predicted a hundred years before his birth. For seven years 
he ruled his empire in peace and prosperity, directing his attention 
to establishing a stable government in his extensive dominions, 
and endeavouring, as we have good reason to believe, to restrict 
the extravagant privileges claimed by the Magi, or priestly caste. 

There is some doubt about the manner of his death. Xen'ophon, 
in his philosophical romance, declares that he died in his bed ; 

Herod'otus, on the contrary, asserts that he perished, with a great 
part of his army, in a war against the Scythians ; that having in- 
vaded their country, he incautiously advanced into the deserts, 
where he was surrounded, attacked at a disadvantage, and slain. 

The latter account seems to be confirmed by the native Persian 
legends. Ferdousf and Mirkhond declare, that he proceeded to 
some spot which he had selected for retirement, where he sud- 
denly disappeared; and his train, among whom were some of the 
most renowned warriors of Persia, perished in a dreadful tempest. 

We need scarcely add, that the Oriental writers frequently use 
storms to typify any great or wide-spreading calamity, such as an 
invasion of barbarians, or the destruction of an army. 

Whatever may have been the manner of his death, it is certain 
that he wits buried at Pasargadae, where the remains of his tomb 
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may still be seen. In the age of Strabo, it bore the following 
inscription : 1 0 man, I am Cy'rus, who founded the Persian 
empire : envy me not then the little earth which covers my re- 
mains. 7 . ■ 

Cambyses (Lohorasp) succeeded to the throne (b.c. 529), and 
immediately prepared to invade Egypt He soon made himself 
master of Pelusium, and, being aided by the local information of 
Phanes, a Greek deserter, he overthrew Psammen'itus, the last 
Egyptian monarch, and subdued the entire country. His fierce 
hostility to the sacerdotal caste, which he inherited from his 
father, made him a persecutor of the Egyptian priests, who, in 
revenge, have portrayed him as the worst of tyrants. After the 
conquest of Egypt, he resolved to annex Ethiopia to his dominions, 
and, at the same time, to plunder the Ammonium, or great temple 
of Jupiter Am'mon, built on an oasis in the midst of the desert. 
The dreadful sufferings of the Persians in Ethiopia have been 
already described $ but the fate of the Ammonian expedition was 
still more unfortunate. There was no road or track through the 
sandy waste that the invaders had to traverse ; no hill or tree 
which might serve to guide their course. The army was placed 
at the mercy of the Egyptian guides, whose minds were soured by 
recent defeat, and who felt a fraternal affection for the Ammo- 
mans. In the midst of the desert their perfidious guides deserted 
the Persians ; they wandered about in indescribable confusion, 
and the greater part of them were finally overwhelmed by the 
moving sands that winds sometimes raise in the desert. "This 
fearful catastrophe is thus powerfully described by Darwin ; — 

Now o’er their heads the whizzing whirlwinds breathe, 

And the lone desert pants and heaves beneath ; 

Tinged by the crimson sun, vast columns rise 
Of eddying sand, and war amid the skies, 

In red arcades the billowy plain surround, 

And whirling turrets stalk along the ground. 

Long ranks in vain their shining blades extend, 

To demon gods their knees unhallowed bend, 

Wheel in wide circles, form in hollow square, 

And now they, fly, and now they front the air, 

Pierce the deaf tempest with lamenting cries, 

Press their parched lips, and close their blood-shot eyes. 

Gnomes I o’er the waste you led your myriad powers, 

Climb’d on the whirls, and arm’d the flinty showers ! 

Onward resistless rolls the infuriate surge, 

Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountains urge ; 

Wave over wave the driving desert swims, 

. Bursts o’er their head, inhumes their struggling limbs ; 

Man mounts on man ; on camels camels rush ; 

Hosts march o’er hosts ; and nations nations crush; 
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Wheeling in air, the winged islands fall, 

And one great earthy ocean covers all. 

Then ceased the storm. — Night bow’d her Ethiop brow 
To earth, and listened to the groves below ; 

Grim horror shook : — awhile the living hill 
Heaved with convulsive throes, and all was still. 

Camby'ses intended to have carried his arms into "western Africa* 
but his designs were frustrated by the refusal of the Phoenician 
mariners to serve against their Carthaginian brethren. To secure 
his throne, he, with the cruel precaution, so common in Asia, put 
his brother Smer'dis to death ; hut was soon alarmed by hearing 
that the usurper, under his brother’s name, had seized the Persian 
crown. On his return home, Camby'ses died of an accidental 
wound from bis own sword, having first solemnly assured his 
officers of the falsehood practised by the pretended Smer'dis. As 
Camby'ses died without heirs, the Kaianian dynasty, which, as 
we have seen, included both Medes and Persians, became extinct 
(b.c. 522). 

Section V. History of the Persians tinder the llystaspid 
Dynasty , 

from b.c. 522 to b.c, 3S0. 

The real history of the false Smer'dis appears to be slightly dis- 
guised in the narratives of the Grecian writers ; he was manifestly 
raised to the throne by a conspiracy of the priestly caste, who were 
desirous of restoring their own supremacy, and that of their allies 
the Medes. The Persian nobles combined to prevent such a 
calamity, destroyed the usurper, and chose for their sovereign, or 
darawesh, Hystas'pes (Gushtasp), who appears to have been a 
member of tbe family of Achce'menidse. Banus Hystas'pes appears 
to have been the first who used the old title of royalty (Darawesh 
or Darius) as a proper name. When fixed upon the throne, he 
persecuted the Magi with great severity, and patronised the reli- 
gious system ascribed to Zerdusht, or Zoroas'ter. The Persian 
legends describe this philosopher as his contemporary j and this is 
rendered exceedingly probable by a comparison of the various 
accounts given of this great reformer . 1 We have already examined 
the leading points of his religious system, which was finally 
established in Persia, after Hystas'pes had triumphed over the 
Magi. 

To secure his title, Darius, for henceforth he will be best known 
by this name, united himself in marriage with the two surviving 

1 See Professor Shea’s admirable translation of Mikkhond, p. 274. 
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daughters of 0 y'ms, and then prepared to punish the Babylonians, 
who, in consequence probably of the ancient connexion between 
the Chaldeans and the sacerdotal caste of the Medes, had not only 
revolted, but murdered all whom they regarded as useless mouths, 
to prove their determined obstinacy. Bab'ylon sustained a siege of 
twenty months, and might have baffled its besiegers, had not a 
Persian noble mutilated himself, and gone over to the citizens as a 
deserter who had escaped from the inhuman cruelty of his sove- 
reign. His wounds gave credit to his words ; he was intrusted 
with the command of an important post, which he betrayed to 
Darius, and thus enabled that monarch to become master of the 
rebellious city. The attention of the conqueror was next directed 
to western Asia, where the Greek commercial cities that had been 
subjugated successively by Croe'sus and CyTus had never resigned 
the hope of recovering their former freedom. All thoughts of 
insurrection were laid aside at the approach of the victorious 
monarch : he added Thrace to his dominions ; and, perhaps anxious 
to revenge the fate of Cyprus, or eager to eclipse his fame, he 
undertook an invasion of Scythia. The Danube was passed on a 
bridge of boats ; and the Persians advanced without opposition 
through a difficult and barren country, until they had advanced 
beyond the reach of their supplies. Then difficulties began to 
thicken around them; no forage was to be found in the fields; 
the irregular cavalry of the Scythians hovered round the camp, 
intercepted convoys, cut off stragglers, and kept the army on the 
alert by incessant skirmishes, without running the hazard of a 
general engagement. Darius was forced to retreat, and his safety 
was purchased by the loss of the greater part of his followers. He 
narrowly escaped a greater danger : Miltfacles, the king, or, as 
sovereigns were then called, the tyrant of the Thracian Cherisonese, 
proposed to the Greeks of Asia Minor to intercept the king’s return 
by breaking down the bridge over the Danube, and then forming 
a league for the maintenance of their mutual freedom. This was 
prevented by Hystias'us, the tyrant of Miletus, who was badly 
rewarded for his eminent services. 

Aristag'oras, the nephew of Hystise'us, was justly indignant at 
the treatment of his uncle ; he went into Greece, to rouse the 
principal cities to support the cause of freedom in Asia, but found 
little sympathy in Sparta and the Peloponnesian states. The 
Athenians had recently expelled their tyrant Hip'pias, who had 
sought refuge among the Persians, and obtained from them 
promises of aid; they gladly promised assistance to Aristag'oras, 
and their example was imitated by the Eretrians. With such weak 
support, Aristag'oras raised the standard of revolt ; his bold efforts 
were at first crowned with success, and he burned the important 
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city of Sar'dis to the ground (b.c. 500) ; hut subsequently meeting 
with some reverses, lie was deserted by Ms disheartened allies ; 
and the insurrection, after a protracted struggle, was completely 
suppressed. Having severely punished the revolters, Darius re- 
solved to extend his vengeance to their Grecian allies, and col- 
lected a large naval and military force, which he intrusted to the 
command of his son-in-law Mardonius. Mardonius crossed the 
Hellespont into Thrace, whence he passed into Macedonia, at that 
time a Persian province. All the neighbouring countries sub- 
mitted, but his fleet was shattered in a storm while doubling 
Mount A'thos, and his army soon afterwards was attacked unex- 
pectedly by the barbarous Thracian tribes, who slew a great many 
of the soldiers, and severely wounded Mardonius himself. A 
second expedition was sent to Greece, under the command of Datis 
and Artapher'nes, who forced a passage into the northern parts of 
that country, stormed Eret'ria, and were menacing Athens, when 
they were totally routed by the Athenians under Miltfades, at the 
memorable battle of Mar'athon (b.c. 490). To avenge tliese losses, 
Darius resolved to invade Greece in person ; but an insurrection of 
the Egyptians, and disputes among his children respecting the 
succession, frustrated his designs. He had scarcely put an end to 
these domestic quarrels, when he was seized by mortal disease, 
and died, leaving behind him the character of a warlike and 
prudent sovereign, whose failures in the West were amply com- 
pensated by his conquests in the East, where his empire was 
extended beyond the confines of India. 

Xer'xes, immediately after his accession (b.c. 485), marched 
against the Egyptian rebels, whom he completely subdued. Elated 
by this success, he prepared to invade Greece, and collected the 
largest army that had ever been assembled. His naval prepara- 
tions were on an equally extensive scale ; and he entered into 
alliance with the Carthaginians, who agreed to attack the Greek 
colonies in Sicily and southern Italy, w T hile the Persians were 
engaged with the parent states. Three years were consumed in 
preparations before Xer'xes and his immense host appeared on the 
shores of the Hellespont. The Persians passed over the straits on 
a huge bridge of boats, and a canal is said to have been cut through 
the isthmus of Mount A'thos, to facilitate the passage of his fleet ; 
but on the very threshold of Greece, at the mountain pass of 
Thermopylae his countless hordes were checked and repulsed by a 
handful of men under the command of Leonidas, king of Sparta. 
Treachery enabled him to turn the flank of the gallant warriors j 
but Leonidas and three hundred Spartans, disdaining to fly, burst 
into the Persian camp, and had almost reached the royal tent, when 
they fell, overpowered by numbers. Xer'xes now entered Greece j 
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but the account of bis campaigns belongs properly to Grecian 
history. It is sufficient to sav, that, after having suffered un- 
paralleled losses by sea and land, he returned to Persia covered 
with disgrace. The forces that he left behind him under Mardo- 
nius were annihilated at the 'battle of Platdse; and the Greeks, 
following up" their success, destroyed the power of the Persians in 
the Mediterranean, and made them tremble for the security of their 
provinces in Asia Minor. 

Xerxes is unknown by name to the Oriental historians; they 
name the son of Darius Hystas'pes (Gushtasp), Esfendiar, and 
ascribe to him the most eminent qualities of a general and soldier. 
It is probable that the memory of Xeroxes’ exploits in youth were 
alone preserved in eastern Persia, and that the compilers of these 
legends omitted the account of bis western campaigns, as disgrace- 
ful to the national honour; or, perhaps, no one east of the 
Euphrates deemed western wars worthy of being recorded. It is 
generally thought that Xer'xes was the Ahasuerus (Achash 
Zwerosh, that is, ‘ brave hero ’) mentioned in the Book of Est'her, 
After his return from Greece his attention was occupied by the 
intrigues of his harem; and he was just such a weak prince as 
would have ordered a ruthless massacre to gratify a profligate 
favourite like Hainan. Est'her, it is known, procured a counter 
edict, by which the Jews were delivered from their enemies, and 
.the wicked minister put to death. It seems not improbable that 
the Persians should have taken the part of their countryman Hainan 
against the Jewish favourites, and circulated a false and prejudiced 
account of the transaction. 

Xer'xes was murdered by a captain of his guards, named Arfa- 
banus (b.c. 470), and his eldest son shared his fate. The assassin 
conferred the crown on Artaxer'xes, the third son of the deceased 
monarch, hoping to reign in the name of the young prince ; but 
the new king embraced the earliest opportunity of revenging the 
death of Ms father and brother, and Artabanus with Ms accom- 
plices were put to death by torture. 

Artaxerxes, sitrnamed Macroeheir, or ‘the long-handed/ is 
called by the native historians ArdeshirBahman, 1 and is celebrated 
for his just and beneficent administration. Tie sent Ez'ra and 
Nehemfah to rebuild Jerusalem; for the envy of neighbouring 
nations had prevented the Jews from profiting by the beneficent 
decree of Cy'rus. But his virtues were insufficient to check the 
decline of the empire which began to exhibit signs of weakness in 
every quarter. The war with Greece continued; and after the 

1 Ardeslrir (in Sanscrit, of which sited head; and Bahm&n (in the same 
the Zend, or old Persian, was a dia- language) means * possessing arras/— 
leet, Urdhha Sir as) signifies** of ex- Sir J. MalcoumlS Persia, vol. L 
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Persians liad suffered countless humiliations; Artaxer'xes was 
forced to sign a disgraceful peace; "by which he recognised the inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic Greeks ; consented that his fleet should be 
wholly excluded from the AEgean : and that the Persian army 
should not come within three days’ march of the coast (b.c. 449). 

Internal wars and rebellions were of frequent occurrence; Hys* 
tas'pes, the elder brother of Artaxer'xes, took up arms in Bac'tria, 

! and was with great difficulty subdued. The Egyptians; instigated 
by Amyrtea'us, a native chief*, and In'arus, king of Lib'ya, made an 
effort to recover their independence, and were supported by an 
Athenian fleet (b.c. 463). The confederates defeated the Persian 
army, and slew the king’s brother ; but they were in turn over- 
thrown by Megabyzus, the satrap or provincial governor of Syria, 
who at last shut them up in the city of Byblus, to which he laid 
close siege. In'arus surrendered on favourable terms (b.c. 456) ; 
but Amyrtse'uS; escaping with some devoted followers to the 
morasses of the Del'ta, continued to harass the Persians by a 
guerilla war. The queen-mother, a haughty and cruel princess, 
enraged at the loss of her son in the Egyptian revolt, entreated 
Artaxer'xes to violate the capitulation granted to In'arus by 
Megabyzus, and deliver the prisoners taken at Byblus to her 
revenge. After resisting this infamous proposal for five years, he 
was at length wearied into compliance, and the unhappy captives 
perished by cruel tortures. Megabyzus, justly indignant, revolted 
(b.c. 447), and being zealously supported by the Syrians, repeatedly 
defeated the royal forces. He was at length allowed to dictate his 
own terms, but no sooner was he in the king’s power, than he was 
perfidiously seized, and kept a close prisoner during the rest of his 
life. But this cruelty provoked afresh the hostility of the sons 
and friends of Megabyzus, whose turbulence kept the state for 
many years in a state of distraction and confusion. 

On the death of Artaxer'xes (b.c. 424), his only legitimate son, 
Xe/xes, ascended the throne ; but within forty-five days was 
murdered by his natural brother, Sogdianus; and he again was 
deposed hy another illegitimate prince, O'chus, who, on his acces- 
sion, took the name of Darius II. . 'ife'-M 

Under the administration of Darius II., surnamed No thus, that 
is, ‘ illegitimate,’ the empire declined rapidly, chiefly owing to the 
increased power and consequent turbulence of the provincial 
satraps. AmyrtaeTis took advantage of these circumstances, and, 
issuing from his fastnesses, re-established the Egyptian kingdom; 
but he seems to have consented to own the nominal supremacy of 
the Persian monarchs. Fortunately for Danus, the Greeks were 
too deeply engaged in the Peloponnesian wars to profit by the 
weak state of their ancient enemies ; on the contrary, the Persians' 
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acquired a paramount influence in the affairs of Greece; and 
Prince Cyrus, whom his father had intrusted with the government 
of western Asia, by allying himself with the Spartan interest;, 
largely contributed to the overthrow of the Athenian power. 

On the death of Darius, his son Artaxer'xes, surnamed Mndmon, 
from the strength of his memory, ascended the throne (b.c. 405) ; 
but was opposed by his brother Cyrus, who had the support of the 
queen-mother, Pa ry satis, and of an army of Greek mercenaries, 
which he was enabled to levy through his connexion with Sparta. 
Cyrus, at first successful, was slain at the battle of Cunax'a 
(b.c. 401) ; but his ten thousand Greek auxiliaries, under the 
guidance of Xen'ophon, a renegade Athenian, though a delightful 
historian, succeeded in forcing a safe passage to their native land. 
During the remainder of his reign, the weak Artaxer'xes was the 
mere puppet of his mother, Parysatis, whose inveterate hatred 
against queen Statira, and all whom she suspected of having con- 
tributed to the overthrow of her favourite son, Cyrus, filled the 
palace with murders, treasons, and assassinations. While the 
court was thus disgraced, Agesilaus, king of Sparta, joined with 
the Asiatic Greeks, was making rapid conquests in western Persia; 
and he would probably have dismembered the empire, had not the 
troubles excited in Greece by a lavish distribution of Persian gold, 
compelled him to return home. 

The remainder of the reign of Artaxer'xes was singularly unfor- 
tunate : he attempted to reduce Egypt, but his efforts failed, owing 
to a disagreement between the Athenian auxiliaries and the Per- 
sian commanders; Cyprus regained its independence: and the 
spirit of revolt spread through all western Asia. His domestic 
calamities were still more afflicting : he was obliged to punish his 
eldest son Darius with death, for conspiring against him; O'chus, 
his youngest son, murdered his brother, to open a path to the suc- 
cession; and Artaxer'xes, overcome by such a complication of 
miseries, died of a broken heart. 

O'chus, on his accession (b.c. 360), took the name of Artaxer'xes 
III. ; and, to secure himself on the throne, put to death no fewer 
than eighty of the royal family. Artabazus, the satrap of Asia 
Minor, attempted to take advantage of the unpopularity which 
those crimes brought on the monarch ; and, aided by the Thebans 
and Athenians, made a vigorous effort to seize the throne. O'chus, 
however, was as conspicuous for his military prowess as for his 
crimes; he defeated Artabazus, and forced him to seek refuge in 
Greece. lie next marched against the Phoenician insurgents, who 
were supported by tbe Cypriots and Egyptians: the treason of the 
general of the confederates gave O'chus an easier victory than he 
had expected, and be levelled the city of Sidon with the ground* 
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Being joined by a powerful body of Greek auxiliaries, be recovered 
tbe island of Cyprus, and once more reduced it to a Persian pro- 
vince. But tbe king’s cruelties were not compensated by bis 
victories : and be was at length poisoned by tbe eunucb Bagoas, 
who placed Ar'ces, tbe youngest son of O'chus, on tbe throne. 

Ar'ces, after a brief reign, suffered tbe fate of bis father : and 
tbe treacherous Bagoas transferred tbe crown to Darius Codoman'- 
nus, a descendant of Darius Nothus (b.c. 336). Tbe eunucb hoped 
that by raising so remote a branch to tbe throne, be would be per- 
mitted to retain royal power in bis bands ; but Darius soon asserted 
bis independence, and Bagoas prepared to remove him by poison. 
Tbe treachery was discovered ; and Darius compelled tbe baffled 
eunucb to drink tbe medicated potion that be bad prepared. But 
tbe fate of tbe Persian empire was now at band ; Alexander tbe 
Great of Macedon appeared in Asia, and bis brave little army scat- 
tered tbe myriads of Persia like chaff before tbe wind. After the 
loss of tbe two battles of Is'sus and Arbdla, Darius, while seeking 
refuge in a remote part of bis empire, was murdered by tbe eunucb 
Bes'sus ; and Asia received a new master. 1 

Tbe Persians inherited tbe commercial power of tbe Babylonians 
and Phoenicians ; but they opened no new branch of trade, and 
scarcely maintained those they found already established. It is 
not, therefore, necessary to repeat here what has been said in tbe 
preceding chapters on tbe commerce of central Asia, 

1 See tbe History of Macedon in a following chapter* 
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CHAPTER m 

PHOENICIAN COLONIES IN NORTHERN AFRICA, ESPECIALLY 
CARTHAGE. 


Section - I. Geographical Outline of Northern Africa . 

A LTHOUGR Africa , was circumnavigated at a period of very 
A remote antiquity, the interior of the country still remained 
unexplored, and the southern part, on account of the difficulty of 
navigation in the oceau, was neglected until the knowledge of its 
discovery was forgotten. But the northern coast bordering on the 
Mediterranean became the seat of flourishing Greek and Phoenician 
colonies, which were enriched by an extensive commerce with the 
states in the south of Europe, and the wild tribes in the interior of 
Africa. This extensive district was divided by nature into three 
regions, or bands, of unequal breadth, nearly parallel with the sea- 
line : 1, the maritime country, consisting generally of very fertile 
districts, whence it was called Inhabited Africa,* it is now named 
Barbary: 2, a rugged mountainous country, whose loftiest peaks 
form the chain of Mount Atlas, abounding in wild beasts and 
palm-groves, whence it was called by the ancients the Land of 
Lions, and by the moderns Beledulgerid, or the Land of Dates ; 
the Romans usually named it Geetulia : 3, a vast sandy desert, 
which the Arabs call Sahara. 

From the chain of Mount Atlas several small rivers flow into the 
Mediterranean by a short northern course ; but there are no streams 
of importance on the south side of these mountains, and no great 
river in the interior until we reach the remote Niger, concerning 
which the ancients had very imperfect information ; indeed, nothing 
was known with certainty of its true course, until the recent dis- 
covery of its mouth by the Landers. 

Proceeding westwards along the shore from Egypt, Africa pre- 
sented the following political divisions. 1. Marmar'ica, a sandy 
tract, tenanted by nomad tribes, 2. Cyrenaica, a fertile territory, 
occupied by Greek colonies, extending to the greater Syr'tis— ils 
chief cities were Cyrene.and Bar'ca. 3. Bt%io Syritica, the 
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modem kingdom of Trip'oli, a sandy tract subject to the Cartha- 
ginians, but almost wholly occupied by nomad hordes. 4. The 
domestic territory of Carthage, which forms the modern kingdom 
of Tunis. 5. A very fruitful country subject to the Carthaginians, 
the northern part of which was named Byzac&ia, and the southern 
Zeugitana. And, 6. Numid'ia and Mauritania, occupied during 
the Carthaginian age by nomad hordes,* but having some Cartha- 
ginian colonies along the coasts. 

Carthage was built on a peninsula in the interior of a large bay, 
now called the Gulf of Tunis, formed by tlie projection of the 
Hernia? an promontory (now Cape Bon) on the east, and the pro- 
montory of Apollo (now Cape Zebid) on the west. The peninsula 
was about midway between TJ'tica and Tunis, both of which could 
be seen from the walls of Carthage ; the former being about nine, 
and the latter only six miles distant : it was joined to the land by 
an isthmus averaging three miles in length ; and on the sea-side 
there was a narrow neck of land projecting westwards, which 
formed a double harbour, and served as a mole or breakwater for 
the protection of shipping. Towards the sea the city was fortified 
only by a single wall j hut the isthmus was guarded by the citadel 
Byr'sa, and a triple wall eighty feet high and about thirty wide. 

The A'frican territory of Carthage extended westwards along 
the coast to the Pillars of Hercules, and eastwards to the Altars of 
the Philo? 'hi. These altars were erected to the memory of two 
brothers who had ’sacrificed themselves for their country on the 
following occasion -The boundary line between the Cyrenean 
and Carthaginian territories, falling in the midst of sandy deserts, 
could not be determined by any natural landmarks ; and this cir- 
cumstance occasioned frequent wars between the rival states. It 
was at length agreed that on the same day ambassadors should set 
out from both cities, and that the boundary should he fixed at the 
place of their meeting. The Phihe'ni were chosen as deputies for 
the Carthaginians ; and they travelled with such extraordinary 
diligence, that their rivals found that Carthage, according to the 
terms of the agreement, would receive Ml three-fourths of the 
disputed territory. After much controversy, it was agreed that 
either the Carthaginians should submit to be buried alive at the 
limit they claimed, or that the Cyreneans should choose another 
boundary line, and submit to the same fate. The Philse'ni cheer- 
fully offered their lives to secure the additional land for Carthage : 
and the altars or sepulchres erected to their memory long con- 
tinued to mark the frontier between the territories of Gyrene and 
Carthage. Southwards, the dominions of Carthage extended to 
the Tritoman Lake ; but many of the nomad tribes beyond these 
Emits paid nominal obedience to the republic. 
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The fertile provinces of Carthage, occupied by people who tilled 
the soil, extended from Cape Bon, in a direct line, to the most 
eastern angle of the Triton Lake, a distance of nearly two hundred 
geographical miles. Its average breadth was one hundred and 
fifty miles. The northern part, generally called Zeugitana, con- 
tained, besides the capital, the important towns and seaports 
Hip'po, Zary'tus, Utica, Tunis, and Clypga. In the interior the 
descendants of the Phoenicians were intermingled with the native 
tribes ; the most celebrated of the settlements thus formed were 
Vac'ca, B iihla, Sie'ca, and Zama. The southern part was called 
Byzacium, from its earliest inhabitants the Byzar/tes, who gra- 
dually intermixed with the Carthaginian colonies. This coast was 
also studded with flourishing seaports, the principal of which were 
Adrumetum, Lep'tis Minor, and Tac'ape. 

The foreign possessions of Carthage included the Balearic 
islands, Corsica, Sardinia, and the smaller islands in the Medi- 
terranean, the southern part of Sicily and Spain, some settlements 
on the western coast of Africa, and the Fortunate Islands in 
the Atlantic, which are probably the Canaries, and the fertile 
Madeira. 


Section II. Social and Political Condition of Carthage* 

The government of Carthage was formed by circumstances ; it 
was originally monarchical, like Tyre, its parent state ; but at a 
very early period it assumed a republican form, In which aristo- 
cracy was the prevailing element, though the power of the people 
was not wholly excluded. There were two kings, or chief magis- 
trates, called Suffetes (the Shophetim , or judges, of the Hebrews), 
who appear to have been nominated by the senate, and then pre- 
sented for confirmation to the general assembly of the people. 
There was a double senate ; a Syned'rium, or house of assembly, 
called also synklgtos ; and a select council, denominated Gerusia, 
which was composed of a hundred of the principal members of the 
‘ Syned'rium, and formed the high court of judicature. The mem- 
bers of the Gerusia were chosen by the pentarehies, or committees 
of five, into which the house of assembly and .the Gerusia itself 
were divided. There are no means of ascertaining the qualifica- 
tions required for a senator, or the mode of election \ hut it is 
probable that the senate itself had the privilege of supplying 
vacancies. ' , 

Public affairs were not submitted to the assembly of the people, 
except when there was a difference of opinion between the suffetes 
and the senate, when the decision of the general assembly was 
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final. But the "best political institution at Carthage, and that 
which preserved the state from the convulsions that distracted the 
other republics of antiquity, was the separation of civil from mili- 
tary power. The generals were chosen by the Gerusia, and 
intrusted with more or less authority, according to circumstances ; 
but they were always accompanied by a committee of the senate, 
and were subject to a rigid examination on their return from the 
expedition that had been confided to their charge. 

Little is known of the administration of justice at Carthage . 
we have already mentioned that the Gerusia was the high court of 
justice for state offences: but there was a separate tribunal, con- 
sisting of one hundred and four members, that seems to have been 
a court of appeal in civil matters, and a court of 'original jurisdic- 
tion in suits of great importance. 

In one particular the Carthaginian government was more con- 
stitutional than that of Rome, or most of the Grecian republics $ 
it kept distinct the civil and military power ; the dignity of chief 
magistrate was not united to that of general without an express 
decree for the purpose. When a king was sent to conduct a war, 
his military powers expired at the close of the campaign, and pre- 
viously to a new one a fresh nomination was necessary. There are 
also instances of a general being elected one of the suffices, or 
kings, while he was engaged in conducting war. Other foreign 
expeditions were sometimes intrusted to the kings,* for Hanno, 
who conducted an armament to establish colonies along the coast 
of western Africa, is expressly 'called king of the Carthaginians. 

The religion of the Carthaginians was the same as that of their 
ancestors the Phoenicians, and was consequently polluted by san- 
guinary rites and human sacrifices. Mel 'cart, or the Tyrian 
Hercules, Moloch or Bel (whom the Latins identified with their 
own Saturn), and Astar'te, or Venus, were the principal divinities; 
but the Carthaginians were not averse to the introduction of 
foreign gods ; they adopted the worship of Ceres from the Sicilians, 
and sent ambassadors to the oracle of Delphi. It does not appear 
that there was a distinct sacerdotal caste, or even order, in Car- 
thage; the priestly functions were united with the magisterial; 
and the temples were not only used for the worship of the gods, 
but also for preserving the archives of government, and monumental 
records of important events. 

A species of national banking was established at Carthage which 
was very curious. Pieces of a compound metal, the secret of whose 
composition was strictly preserved, in order to prevent forgery, 
were sewed up in leather coverings, and marked with a govern- 
ment seal, which declared their nominal value. This money was, 
of course, current only in Carthage itself; but we are not acquainted 
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with the laws by which its issue was regulated. The public 
revenues of Carthage were derived from the tribute imposed on the 
dependent cities and African tribes, from the custom-house duties 
collected in the port, and from the Spanish mines, the richest of 
which were in the neighbourhood of Carthago Nova, the modern 
city of Carthagena. 

The Carthaginians, like their ancestors the Phoenicians, paid 
great attention to naval affairs, and long possessed maritime supre- 
macy over the western Mediterranean. They were eminent for 
their skill in ship-building, and it was after the model of a Car- 
thaginian galley, accidentally stranded, that the Romans built 
their first fleet. The Italians made no improvement on the model, 
and the representations of galleys on the walls of Herculaneum 
exhibit to us the forms of Carthaginian rather than of Roman 
vessels. 

The navigation of the Carthaginians was under the protection of 
their gods, of whom the sea-deities formed a separate class. Images 
of these deities were placed on the prow of the vessels, and some- 
times served to indicate the name of the ship. 

In ships of war the images were more frequently placed in the 
hinder part of the vessel, and the prows were armed with ros'tra, 
or beaks, to injure the enemy’s galleys. The Carthaginians most 
commonly used triremes, or galleys with three banks of oars, but 
we read of their using ships with five banks, and in one instance 
with seven. The rowers were composed of slaves, bought by the 
state for this particular purpose, -and as they required constant 
practice, formed a permanent body, which was not disbanded in 
time of peace. The office 6f admiral was rarely united to that of 
general, and the naval commanders, even when acting in concert 
■with the military, received their orders direct from the senate. 

Carthage supported numerous land armies; but, unlike most 
other ancient states, its forces were chiefly composed of mercena- 
ries and slaves ; the citizens themselves, engrossed by commercial 
pursuits, were unwilling to encounter the hardships and perils of a 
campaign. There was, however, always one Carthaginian corps, 
which was regarded as the pride of the army. Their African sub- 
jects, or Libyans, constituted the principal part of their forces, 
both horse and foot; in addition to these, they employed bodies of 
Gauls, Spaniards, and even Greeks and Italians. They had also 
the celebrated slingers from the Balearic islands, and very formid- 
able troops of light cavalry, furnished by the nomad hordes of 
northern Africa. There Was, however, little sympathy between 
the army and the state : when Carthage could no longer afford a 
high rate of pay, the mercenaries abandoned her standards, and 
sold their services to the highest bidder. 
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Section III. History of Carthage from the foundation of the 
City to the commencement of the Syracusan Whirs. 

FROM B.C. 880 TO B.C. 416. 

Di'do, after having escaped from the tyranny of her brother 
Pygmalion, traversed the greater part of the Mediterranean, and at 
length chose for her new country the Carthaginian peninsula. She 
is said to have acquired, by a fraudulent purchase, the ground on 
which the city was built ; but this legend is unworthy of serious 
notice. At first the Carthaginians were compelled to pay tribute 
to the neighbouring barbarian princes ; but when their riches and 
strength increased, they shook off this degrading- yoke, and extended 
their dominion by the subjection of the nearest native tribes in the 
interior, and by new establishments along the coasts. The more 
ancient Phoenician colonies, such as U'tica and Lep'tis, far from 
feeling jealous of the rising power of Carthage, joined in a federa- 
tion, of which the new city was recognised as the head. The 
Greek settlers at Gyrene, whose state had attained great commer- 
cial prosperity, viewed the Carthaginians with more jealousy, and 
war soon broke out between the rival cities. The territory between 
these states was inhabited by the Lotoph'agi and Nasamoivs, 
nomad tribes, whose caravans carried on the greater part of the 
trade with the interior of Africa. After frequent struggles for 
obtaining exclusive supremacy over this district, the rival states 
agreed to share it between them ; but by the patriotism of the 
Philee'ni the greater portion was assigned to Carthage. 

While the Persian empire was rising into importance in the 
east, Carthage was fast acquiring supremacy over the western 
world, chiefly by means of the family of Mago— a family that held 
the chief power of the state for more than a century. But just as 
they were rising into eminence, they had to encounter a formidable 
enemy in the western Mediterranean, whose proved skill and 
courage threatened dangerous rivalry. This led to one of the first 
naval engagements recorded in history, and arose from the follow- 
ing circumstances : — 

After Oy'rus had overthrown Croe'sus, he intrusted the subju- 
gation of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor to Ilar'pagus, one of 
his generals, and returned to complete the conquest of Babylonia. 
One of the first places against which Har'pagus directed his efforts 
was Phocse'a, the most northern city of Ionia (b.c. 589). Its in- 
habitants were celebrated for their commercial enterprise and skill 
in navigation : they had frequently visited the coast of Spain, and 
ventured beyond the Pillars of Hercules. But they had- not 
strength to resist the myriads of Persia; and when summoned by 
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Ha/pagus, they “begged for a short interval to deliberate on hw 
proposals. During this period, they embarked their wives, 
children, and moveable property on board their galleys, and aban- 
doned the naked walls of their city to the Persians. The brave 
exiles steered first to Chios, hoping to purchase some islets in its 
vicinity j but their offers being refused, they resolved to found a 
new settlement in the western Mediterranean. The course of 
their voyage brought them within view of their ancient city ; the 
sight roused them to fury, and, suddenly landing, they surprised 
and massacred the Persian garrison. Embarking again after this 
memorable act of vengeance, they fiung into the sea a ball of burn- 
ing iron, and swore never to return until it should emerge again 
im extinguished. They then proceeded to the island of Cor'sica, 
part of which was already occupied by the Carthaginians, and pre- 
pared to establish themselves on its coasts. The Carthaginians 
and the Tyrrhenians, or Tuscans, dreading the rivalry of the enter- 
prising Phocseans, entered into an alliance for their destruction, and 
sent a fleet of one hundred and twenty sail to drive them from 
Cor'sica. The Phocasans, with half the number of vessels, gained 
a brilliant victory ; hut, conscious that their numbers were too 
weak to sustain repeated attacks, they abandoned Cor'sica for the 
shores of Gaul, where they founded the city of Marseilles. 

Cambyses, after the conquest of Egypt, was eager to seize on 
Carthage, whose wealth was celebrated even in Asia ; but the 
Phoenician mariners, by whom his fleet was principally manned, 
refused to bear arms against their brethren ; and the design was 
laid aside. Soon after this, in the very year that the Tarquins 
were expelled, a treaty was concluded between the republics of 
Pome and Carthage (b.c. 509) ; from the terms of which it appears 
that the Carthaginians were already supreme masters of the 
northern coast of Africa and the island of Sardinia, and that they 
possessed the Balearic islands, and a considerable portion of Sicily 
and Spain. 

Ever since the sea-fight off Cor'sica, the Carthaginians had a 
jealous dread of Grecian valour and enterprise, which was natu- 
rally aggravated hv the increasing wealth and power of the Greek 
colonies in Sicily and Southern Italy. When Xer'xes, therefore, 
waspreparing to invade Hel'Ias, they readily entered into alliance 
with the Persian monarch, and agreed to attack the colonies, while 
he waged war against the parent state. An armament was accord- 
ingly prepared, the magnitude of which shows the extensive power 
and resources of Carthage. It consisted of two thousand ships of 
war, three thousand transports and vessels of burden, and a land 
army amounting to three hundred thousand men. The command 
of the whole was intrusted to HamiFcar, the head of the illustrious 
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family of Mago. This immense army consisted chiefly of African 
mercenaries, and was composed of what are called light troops. 
Heavy armed infantry and cavalry were united with these in a 
very small proportion, for the citizens of Carthage were averse to 
military service, and the employment of European mercenaries, 
levied in Italy and Spain, was very expensive. In all ages the 
main strength of a Carthaginian army consisted in its light cavalry, 
obtained from the wandering tribes that surrounded their country. 
These, even at the present day, may he said to he bom horsemen, 
being accustomed, from their youth, to exercise themselves and 
their fleet steeds in skirmishes and battles. They fought on small 
horses, without saddles ; a halter of twisted rushes served them 
for a bridle, and even for that they scarcely had occasion, so well 
were their steeds disciplined. The skin of a lion or tiger served 
both for their dress and their nightly couch ; and when they 
fought on foot, a piece of elephant’s hide served for a shield. 
They were, however, wholly undisciplined, and if defeated in the 
first onset could rarely he persuaded to renew the attack. 

A landing was effected, without loss, at Panor'mus (the modern 
Palermo) ; and when the troops were refreshed, HamiTcar ad- 
vanced and laid close siege to Him&ra. The town was but ill 
prepared for resistance : hut the governor Theron, and his gallant 
garrison, made a vigorous defence, though pressed not only by the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy, but by the still more grievous 
affliction of famine. Foreseeing, however, that the town, unless 
speedily relieved, must he forced to surrender, he sent an urgent 
request for assistance to Syracuse. 

Gfflon, king of Syracuse, had taken up arms on the first news of 
the invasion ; but his utmost efforts could only collect about five 
thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot. With this very dispro- 
portionate force he marched against the ^ Carthaginians, to take 
advantage of any opportunity that fortune might offer. On his 
road he happily captured a messenger from the Selinuntines to 
HamiTear, promising on a certain day to join him with the 
auxiliary force of cavalry that he had demanded. Though his 
forces were formidable, in point of numbers, HamiTear was too 
prudent to trust such undisciplined hordes, unless aided by regular 
soldiers, and had therefore offered large bribes to win over some of 
the Grecian states in Sicily to his side. The Selinuntines alone 
listened to his terms, and promised to aid him against their old 
enemies the Syracusans. Gfflon sent the letter forward to HamiT- 
car ; and having taken measures to intercept the treacherous 
Selinuntines, he despatched a chosen body of his own troops 
to the Carthaginian camp in their stead at the specified time. 
The Syracusans, being admitted without any suspicion, suddenly 
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galloped to tlie general’s tent, slew HamiFear and bis principal 
officers, and then, hurrying to the harbour, set iire to the fleet. 
The blaze of the burning vessels, the cries of HamiFcars servants, 
and the shouts of the Syracusans, threw the whole Carthaginian 
army into confusion ; in the midst of which they were attacked by 
Gtflon with the rest of his forces. Without leaders and without 
command, the Carthaginians could make no effective resistance ; 
more than half of the invaders fell in the field ; the remainder, 
without arms and without provisions, sought shelter in the interior 
of the country, where most of them perished. It is remarkable 
that this great victory was won on the same day that the battle of 
■ Thermopylae was fought, and the Persian fleet defeated at Arte- 
mis'ium ; three of the noblest triumphs obtained in the struggle 
for Grecian freedom (b.c. 480). 

The miserable remnant of the Carthaginian troops rallied under 
Gis'gon, the son of HamiFcar; but the new general found it im- 
possible to remedy the disorganization occasioned by the late 
defeat, and was forced to surrender at discretion, Gelon offered 
favourable terms of peace to the Carthaginian senate, which were 
ungraciously accepted; and Gis'gon was banished by his discon- 
tented countrymen for having yielded to imperious necessity in 
surrendering his troops. 

For seventy years after this defeat, little is known of the history 
of Carthage, except that during that period the state greatly ex- 
tended its power over the native tribes of Africa, and gained im- 
portant acquisitions of territory from the Cyreneans, Sicily was, 
in the mean time, the scene of a war, which threatened total 
annihilation to Syracuse, the Athenians having invaded the 
island, and laid siege to that city. But when the Athenians were 
totally defeated (b.c. 416), the Carthaginians had their attention 
once more directed to Sicilian politics by an embassy from the 
Segestans, seeking their protection against the Syracusans, whose 
wrath they had provoked by their alliance with the Athenians. 


Section IV. History of Carthage during the Sicilian Wars* 

FROM B.C* 416 TO B.C. 264. 

T&e Carthaginians gladly seized the pretext afforded them by 
the Segestan embassy; and a new expedition was sent against 
Sicily, under the command of Han'nibal, the son of Gis'gon. This 
new invasion was crowned with success ; Selinun'tum and Himera 
were taken by storm, their inhabitants put to the sword, and all 
their buildings;, ^public or private, levelled to the ground. The 
Sicilians, unable to meet the enemy in the held, solicited a truce, 
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which was granted on terms extremely favourable to the Car- 
thaginians. 

Han'mbal was received with the highest honours on his return 
to Carthage ; and so elated was the state at his success, that 
nothing less than the entire subjugation of Sicily was contemplated. 
In'ules, the son of Han'no, and Iian'nibal, were placed at the 
head of a powerful armament, with which, after having effected a 
landing at Lilybse'mn, they proceeded to besiege Agrigen'tum, 
the second city of the island. During the siege, which lasted eight 
months, the assailants suffered severely from pestilential disease, ' 
and the garrison from famine. The Carthaginians had destroyed 
several sepulchres to obtain materials for their works, and the 
effluvia from the disinterred corpses probably produced the pesti- 
lence; but they attributed it to Divine wrath, and in order to ap- 
pease the supposed anger of the gods, offered a child of noble birth 
to Neptune. After having endured with wonderful patience the. 
severest extremities of famine, the Agrigentines forced their way 
through the enemy’s lines by night, and retreated to Gffla, 
abandoning the aged, the sick, and the wounded, to the mercy of 
the Carthaginians. Himikco, who had succeeded to the chief 
command on the death of his father Han'nibal, ordered these help- 
less victims to be massacred, and his cruel edict was strictly 
executed. Gffla soon shared the fate of Agrigen'tum ; and 
Dionv'sius I., the king of Syracuse, who had taken the command 
of the confederated Sicilians, deemed it prudent to open negotia- 
tions for peace. A treaty was concluded (b.c. 405), which neither 
party intended to observe longer than the necessary preparations 
for a more decisive contest would require. Scarcely were the 
Carthaginians withdrawn, when Dionysius sent deputies to all the 
Greek states in Sicily, exhorting them by a simultaneous effort to 
expel the intruders, and secure their future independence. His 
machinations were successful; the Carthaginian merchants who, 
on the faith of the late treaty, had settled in the principal com- 
mercial town, were perfidiously massacred ; while Diony'sius, at 
the head of a powerful army, captured several of the most im- 
portant Carthaginian fortresses. 

All the forces that the wealth of Carthage could procure were 
speedily collected to punish this treachery ; and Himikeo returned 
to Sicily with an army which the confederates could not venture 
to encounter in the field. Having captured several places of minor 
importance, HimiTco advanced against Syracuse itself, and laid 
siege to it with the fairest prospect of success. He blockaded the 
harbour, destroyed the outworks, and established his head-quarters 
in the fortified suburb of Aeradi'na, which he captured by assault. 
But just as everything seemed to promise a favourable result, a 
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plague of such uncommon virulence broke out in tlie Carthaginian 
camp, that tlie living were unable to bury the dead, and the 
putrescent bodies loaded the atmosphere with fresh sources of 
disease and death. Information of this state of things being con- 
veyed to Syracuse, Diony'sius sallied forth with all his forces, 
and assaulted the Carthaginian camp. Scarce any attempt was 
made at resistance : night alone put an end to the slaughter ; and 
w r hen morning dawned, Himil'co found that nothing but a speedy 
surrender could save him and his followers from total ruin. He 
stipulated only for the lives of himself and the Carthaginians, 
abandoning all Ms auxiliaries to the vengeance of the Syracusans. 

To escape the reproaches of his countrymen, Himil'co com- 
mitted suicide ; but his death did not close the fatal results of his 
conduct at Syracuse. The African nomads, justly indignant at 
the sacrifice of their brethren to save the lives of the Cartha- 
ginians, flew to arms, captured several important towns, and at 
length ventured to besiege Carthage itself; but there was no 
leader of sufficient weight to unite these barbarous tribes : when 
their prospect of success seemed fairest, they began to dispute for 
supremacy, and tbeir army was finally dispersed without striking 
a blow. 

"When this danger was averted, the Carthaginians sent another 
armament, commanded by Mago, a nobleman of Mgh rank, to re- 
trieve their losses in Sicily; but their forces were routed with 
great slaughter, and the leader slain. The younger Mago, son 
of the late general, having received a strong reinforcement from 
Africa, hazarded a second engagement, in which the Syracusans 
were totally defeated. Diony'sius was induced by this overthrow 
ta solicit a peace, which was concluded on terms honourable to 
both parties. 

The conclusion of the Sicilian war was followed by a plague 
which destroyed multitudes of the citizens of Carthage (b.c. 847) ; 
and scarcely had this visitation passed away, when insurrections 
broke out in the African provinces, and in the colonies of Sicily 
and Sardinia. But the Carthaginian senate showed itself equal to 
the crisis ; by a course of policy in which firmness was tempered 
by conciliation, these dangers were averted, and the state restored 
to its former vigour and prosperity. 

In the meantime, Syracuse was weakened by the death of 
Diony'sius I., who, though stigmatized as a tyrant by the Greek 
historians, appears to have been a wise and prudent sovereign. 
‘ No one/ said Scip'io African us, i ever concerted his schemes with 
more wisdom, or executed them with more energy, than the elder 
Diony'sius.’ His son, Diony'sius II., was a profligate prince, whose 
excesses filled the state with tumult and distraction. The Car- 
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ihaginians eagerly embraced tbe opportunity that his tyranny af- 
forded them of accomplishing the favourite object of their policy, 
the conquest of Sicily; and a great armament was prepared, of 
which Mago was appointed the chief commander. 

Mago, at the very first attack, made himself master of the 
harbour of Sy'racuse. While he possessed the port and its forti- 
fications, Ic^tes, the Leontine, was master of the city, Diony'sius 
with a strong garrison held possession of the citadel, and the 
Syracusans themselves were destitute of money, of arms, and 
almost of hope. In this extremity they solicited the aid of the 
Corinthians; and Timoleon, one of the greatest generals and 
purest patriots of antiquity, was sent to their assistance. Timo- 
leon s first effort was to gain possession of the citadel, in which he 
succeeded with little difficulty ; for when Diony'sius shut himself 
up m that fortress, he had neglected to supply himself with pro- 
visions. Timoleon thus obtained the immense magazines which 
the elder Diony'sius had collected; and having armed the citizens, 
he compelled the Leontines to place their forces at his disposal! 
A great portion of the Carthaginian army had been levied in the 
Greek colonies; Timoleon, hoping to work on their patriotic 
feelings,, addressed letters to the leaders of these mercenaries, ex- 
postulating with them on the disgrace of bearing arms against 
their countrymen ; and though he did not prevail on any to desert, 
yet Mago, having heard of these intrigues, felt such distrust of 
his followers, that he at once abandoned Sy'racuse and returned 
home. ' . 

Great was the indignation of the Carthaginians at this unex- 
pected termination of the campaign ; Mago committed suicide to 
escape their wrath ; but so violent was the hatred of the people 
that they refused his dead body the rites of sepulture, and ex- 
posed it on a gibbet. New forces were raised to retrieve their 
losses in Sicily ; two generals, Hanffiibal and Hamil'ear, were ap- 
pointed to the command, and were intrusted with an army of 
seventy thousand men, and a fleet consisting of two hundred war- 
galleys and a thousand ships of burden. 

The news of the approach of so formidable an armament filled 
the Syracusans with terror; Timoleon alone remained unmoved, 
and hastened to meet the invaders, though his forces barely 
amounted . to seven thousand men. Notwithstanding this vast 
disproportion of strength, Timoleon unexpectedly attacked the 
Carthaginian army on its march, near the river Crimisus; and 
the confusion produced by the surprise terminated in a total rout. 
Three thousand citizens of Carthage and seven thousand auxi- 
liaries fell on the field, while the survivors were so dispirited 
that they could not be brought again to encounter Timoleon. The? 
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Syracusans captured town after town, until at length the senate of 
Carthage was forced to solicit peace, and accept the terms dictated 
by the conqueror. 

While Carthage was thus unfortunate abroad, her liberties at 
Home narrowly escaped destruction. Han'no, one of the principal 
leaders of the state, resolved to make himself master of his 
country by poisoning the leaders of the senate at a banquet. This 
diabolical plot was frustrated by a timely discovery, and the ex- 
asperated traitor resolved to hazard an open rebellion. Having 
armed his slaves, to the number of twenty thousand, he took the 
field, and invited the native African tribes to join his standard. 
This appeal was disregarded : and before Han'no could levy fresh 
forces he was surrounded by an army hastily raised, his followers 
routed, and himself made prisoner. He was put to death with 
the most cruel tortures ; and, according to the barbarous custom 
of Carthage, his children' and nearest relatives shared the same 
fate. 

New dissensions in Syracuse afforded the Carthaginians a fresh 
pretext for meddling in the affairs of Sicily. AgathocTes, an 
intriguing demagogue of mean birth, had acquired great influence 
among his countrymen, and, finally, by the secret aid of the Car- 
thaginians, became master of the state. But he soon showed 
little regard for the ties of gratitude, and declared his resolution 
to expel his benefactors from the island. The Carthaginian senate 
immediately sent HamiFcar with a powerful army against this new 
enemy. Agathoc'les was completely defeated, and forced to shut 
himself up within the walls of Syracuse. The city was soon 
closely invested, and everything seemed to promise HamiFcar 
complete success at no distant day, when Agathoc'les suddenly 
baffled all his calculations, by adopting one of the most extra- 
ordinary measures recorded in history. Having assembled the 
Syracusans, he declared that he could liberate them from all 
dangers, if an army and a small sum of money were placed at his 
disposal ; adding, that his plan would be instantly defeated if its 
nature were divulged. An army of liberated slaves -was hastily 
levied, the sum of fifty talents intrusted to his discretion, and a 
fleet prepared in secret ,* when all was ready Agathoc'les announced 
his design of transporting his forces into Africa, and compelling 
the Carthaginians, by the dread of a nearer danger, to abandon 
Sicily. . 

Having eluded the vigilance of the blockading squadron, Aga- 
thoc'les arrived safely in Africa before the Carthaginians had 
received tjte. slightest notion of his intentions (b.c. 809). An 
eclipse of the sun, immediately after his landing, at first terrified 
his superstitious followers j but he quieted their fears by assuring 
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tliem tliat this prodigy always portended a change of fortune, and, 
consequently, was ominous to the Carthaginians, who had hitherto 
been successful. To inspire his soldiers with a resolution to con- 
quer or die, he cut off all chance of retreat by burning his trans- 
ports,* then fearlessly advancing, he stormed Tunis and several 
other cities, the plunder of which he divided among his soldiers, 
and instigated the African princes to throw off the yoke of Car- 
thage. Ilan'no and Bomil'car were sent to check the progress of 
this daring invader, with forces nearly four times as great as the 
Sicilian army ; but A gathocles, knowing that most of the ene- 
mies were raw and mercenary levies, who felt no deep interest in 
the cause for which they fought, did not decline the engagement. 
His valour was rewarded by a decisive victory ; Han'no fell in the 
very commencement of the battle, and Bomil'car, whose miscon- 
duct exposed him to the suspicion of treachery, made no effort to 
remedy the disorder occasioned by the death of his colleague. 
Following up his success, Agathocles stormed the enemy’s camp, 
where were found heaps of fetters and chains, which the Cartha- 
ginians, confident of success, had prepared for the invading 
army. 

Dreadful consternation was produced in Carthage by the news 
of this unexpected defeat ) the soothsayers were consulted, to 
know what had occasioned the anger of the gods ; and these mis- 
creants replied, that the deities were offended because the human 
sacrifices recently offered were the children of slaves and aliens, 
instead of being, as of old, the offspring of the highest nobility. 
In consequence of this cruel response, a number of youths of the 
highest rank were cruelly sacrificed on the altar of Moloch or 
Saturn. While the national distress was thus aggravated by 
superstitious cruelty, vessels arrived from Tyre conveying the old 
men, women, and children, who had been sent away when Alex- 
ander advanced against that city. Notwithstanding their own 
dangerous situation, the Carthaginians received these helpless 
exiles with the greatest kindness, and exerted themselves to relieve 
their distress. 

Hamil'ear was vigorously pressing forward the siege of Syra- 
cuse, when he was surprised by the unexpected order to return 
home and defend Ms own country. Before commencing his 
retreat he resolved to attempt an assault ; and, in order to dispirit 
the garrison, he spread a report that Agathocles bad been 
defeated and slain 5 but just as he was about to begin the attack, 
he had the mortification to see a Sicilian vessel arrive from Africa 
under the walls of Syracuse, after baffling the blockading squadron. 
Hopeless of success, he broke up the siege, and sent home five 
thousand of his best troops. Having supplied their place by 
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hiring fresh mercenaries, he again invaded the Syracusan terri- 
tories; hut was unexpectedly attached, defeated, and slain. 

A new danger menaced Carthage from the treason of Bo m Hear , 
who attempted to take advantage of the national calamities to 
make himself absolute sovereign. His efforts, however, were un- 
successful ; and he was induced to surrender by a promise that his 
life should be spared. But the promise was treacherously violated ; 
and BomiTcar, after having endured the most shocking indignities, 
was put to. death by torture. 

Ophelflas, king of Gyrene, had joined Agathoe'les with all his 
forces; but the Syracusan monarch, jealous of his influence, had 
him privately poisoned. Having thus removed his rival, lie 
thought he might safely revisit Sicily, and intrust the command of 
the African army to his son. But, during his absence, the fruits 
of all his former labours were lost ; the army, under a young and 
inexperienced general, threw aside the restraints of discipline ; the 
Greek estates, indignant at the murder of Ophelias, withheld their 
contingents ; and the African princes renewed their allegiance to 
Carthage. Agathoe'les, hearing of these disorders, hastened to 
remedy them ; but finding all his efforts vain, he fled hack to 
Sicily, abandoning both his sons and his soldiers. The army, 
exasperated by his desertion, slew their leaders, and surrendered 
themselves to the Carthaginians ; and Agathoe'les died soon after, 
either from grief or poison. 

After the death of this formidable enemy, the Carthaginians 
renewed their intrigues in Sicily, and soon acquired a predominant 
influence in the island. Binding themselves in danger of utter 
ruin, the Greek colonies solicited the aid of Pyr'rhus, king of 
Epirus, who had married a daughter of Agathoe'les, and was then 
in Italy endeavouring to protect the colonies of Magna Grse'cia 
from the increasing power of the Romans (b.c. 277 ). PyrThus 
made a very successful campaign in Sicily; every Carthaginian 
town except Lilybse'um submitted to his arms. But he was soon 
induced to return to Italy: and the fruits of his victories were 
lost almost as rapidly as they had been acquired, notwithstanding 
the heroic exertions of Hfero, king of Syracuse. 

Section V. From the Commencement of the Homan Wars to the 
Destruction of Carthage, 

fkom b.c. 264 to b.c. 146. 

Whef Pyr'rhus was leaving Sicily he exclaimed to his attend- 
ants, 'What a fine field of battle we are leaving to the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans I ’ His prediction was soon verified, though 
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the circumstances that precipitated the contest were apparently of 
little importance. A body of mercenaries in the pay of Aga- 
thoc'les, after the death of that monarch, treacherously got pos- 
session of Messina, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. 
Inspired by their example, and supported by their assistance, a 
Roman legion perpetrated a similar crime at Rhegium, on the 
opposite side of the Sicilian strait. The Roman senate, with 
great promptitude, sent a consular army to punish the revolters at 
Bhdgium, and they were all mercilessly destroyed. At the same 
time Hfero, king of Syracuse, marched against the Mamertines, 
as the independent companies that had seized Messina were called, 
and defeated them in the field. Dreading the fate that had be- 
fallen their allies at Rhegium, half of the Mamertines invoked 
the aid of the Carthaginians, and placed them in immediate pos- 
session of the citadel ; while the others sought the powerful pro- 
tection of Rome. After much hesitation, the Romans consented 
to grant the required aid ; and an army commanded by Ap'pius 
Claudius crossed the strait of Sicily, eluding the vigilance of the 
Carthaginian fleet. The citadel of Messina was taken after a 
brief siege ; and the Carthaginians, aided by Hiero, attempting to 
recover it, were routed with great slaughter. Hiero immediately 
deserted the Carthaginians,' and entered into alliance with the 
Romans. Thus commenced the first Punic war, which lasted 
twenty-three years, the details of which will he found in the 
chapters on Roman history. 

In this war Carthage lost Sicily, and its supremacy in the 
western Mediterranean, which involved the fate of all its other 
insular possessions. The treasury was exhausted, the finances had 
fallen into complete disorder, and money was wanting to pay the 
arrears due to the soldiers. The mercenaries who had been 
transported from Sicily to Africa, pursuant to the terms of the 
treaty, being refused immediate payment, mutinied, and, advanc- 
ing in a body, laid siege to Tunis. Thence, after some time had 
been wasted in fruitless negotiations, they marched against IPtica, 
while the light African cavalry that had joined in the rebellion 
ravaged the country up to the very gates of Carthage. Hanfiio, 
one of the Suffetes, was sent with what forces could he mustered 
against the insurgents ; but through his incapacity the insurrec- 
tion acquired fresh strength, and the Carthaginian senate resolved 
to give him as a colleague his great political rival HamiTcar, of 
the house of Bar'ca, whose abilities had already been proved in 
the war against the Romans in Sicily. Under the new general the 
Carthaginian fortune prevailed, and the revolters were subdued ; 
■but not until they had reduced the fairest provinces of the republic 
to a desert. The mercenaries in Sardinia had also thrown off their 
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allegiance j and the Romans, in violation of the recent peace, took 
possession of tlie island ; an injury which Carthage was unable to 
resent. 

IiamiFcar Bar'ca ,, 1 grieved to see his country sinking, formed a 
project for raising it once more to an equality with its imperious 
rival, by completely subduing the Spanish peninsula. Ilis son 
Han'nibal, when a hoy only nine years of age, earnestly besought: 
leave to accompany his father on this expedition; but before grant- 
ing the request, HamiKcar led the boy to the altar, and made him 
swear eternal hostility to Rome. The difficulty of transporting 
horses and elephants by sea induced Ilamil'car to go by land as 
far as the straits of Gibraltar. It is probable that the Cartha- 
ginians learned the use of elephants in war from PyrTlnis, and 
adopted the practice because Africa supplied them with tho.se 
animals. In the early wars with Syracuse they used war-chariots 
instead of elephants; an invention which their ’ancestors brought 
■with them from Phoenicia, When, however, they learned the 
value of elephants, they made the most strenuous exertions to 
collect these animals, and the charge of hunting them was often 
intrusted to their greatest generals. 

During nine years Hamil'car held the command in Spain, and 
found means, either by force or negotiation, to subdue almost the 
entire country. He used the treasures he acquired to strengthen 
the influence of the Barcine family in the state, relying chiefly on 
the democracy for support against his great rival Han'no, who had 
the chief influence among the nobility. 

Has'drubal, the son-in-law of IlamiPcar, succeeded to his power 
and his projects. lie is suspected of having designed to establish 
an independent kingdom in Spain, after having failed to make 
himself absolute in Carthage. lie built a new capital with regal 
splendour, which received the name of New Carthage : the richest 
silver-mines were opened in its neighbourhood, and enormous 
bribes were sent to Carthage to disarm jealousy or stifle inquiry. 
Unlike other Carthaginian governors of provinces, he made every 
possible exertion to win the affections of the native Spaniards, and 
he married the daughter of one of their kings. The Romans 
were at length alarmed by his success, and compelled him to sign 
a treaty, by which he was bound to abstain from passing the 
Iberus (Ebro), or attacking the territory of the Saguntines. 

When Has'drubal fell by the dagger of an assassin, the Barcine 
family had sufficient influence to have Han'nibal appointed his 
successor, though he had barely attained his legal majority (n.c. 

1 Barca signifies * thunder ’ in the Phoenician. The Hebrew root is 
Phoenician language, and also in to thunder. 

Hebrew, which is closely allied to 
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221). Tlie youthful general, having* gained several victories over 
the Spaniards, boldly laid siege to Sagun^tum, and thus caused the 
second war with the Bomans,* for the details of which we must 
refer to the chapters on Boman history. 

During the course of this war, the Carthaginian navy, the 
source of its greatness and the security of its strength, was ne- 
glected. The spirit of party also raged violently in Carthage 
itself, and the Barcine faction usurped a kind of despotic power, 
which was supported by appeals to the passions and prejudices of 
the people. At the conclusion of the war Carthage was deprived 
of all her possessions out of Africa, and her fleet was delivered 
into the hands of the Bomans. Thenceforward Carthage was to 
be nothing more than a commercial city under the protection of 
Borne. A powerful rival also was raised against the republic in 
Africa itself by the alliance of the Numidian king Massinis'sa with 
the Bomans ; and that monarch took possession of most of the 
western Carthaginian colonies. 

Han'nibal, notwithstanding his late reverses, continued at the 
head of the Carthaginian state, and reformed several abuses that 
had crept into the management of the flnances and the adminis- 
tration of justice. But these judicious reforms provoked the 
enmity of the factious nobles who bad hitherto been permitted to 
fatten on public plunder; they joined with the old rivals of the 
Barcine family, and even degraded themselves so far as to act as 
spies for the Bomans, who still dreaded the abilities of Han'nibal. 
In consequence of their machinations the old general was forced 
to fly from the country he had so long laboured to serve ; and, 
after several vicissitudes, died of poison, to escape the mean and 
malignant persecution of the Bomans, whose hatred followed him 
in his exile, and compelled the king of Bithynia to refuse him pro- 
tection. The mound which marks his last resting-place is still a 
remarkable object. 

But the Carthaginians had soon reason to lament the loss of 
their champion : the Bomans were not conciliated by tbe expul- 
sion of Han'nibal: and Massinis'sa, relying upon their support, 
made frequent incursions into the territories of the republic. 
Both parties complained of each other as aggressors before the 
Boman senate (b.c. 162) j but though they received an equal 
hearing, the decision was long previously settled in favour of 
Massinis'sa. While these negotiations were pending, Carthage 
was harassed by political dissension ; tbe popular party — ‘believing, 
and not without reason, that the low estate of the republic was 
chiefly owing to the animosity that the aristocratic faction had 
shown to the Barcine family, and especially to Han'nibal, on 
account of his financial and judicial reform — convened a tumul- 
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tuous assembly, and sent forty of the principal senators into 
banishment, exacting an oath from the citizens that they would 
never permit their return. The exiles sought refuge with Mas- 
sinis'sa, who sent his sons to intercede with the Carthaginian 
populace in their favour. The Numidian princes were not only 
refused admittance into the city, but ignominiously chased from 
their territory. Such an insult naturally provoked a fresh war, in 
which the Carthaginians were defeated, and forced to submit to 
the most onerous conditions. 

The Roman senate, continually solicited by the elder Cato, at 
length came to the resolution of totally destroying Carthage ; but 
it was difficult to discover a pretext for war against a state which, 
conscious of its weakness, had resolved to obey every command. 
The Carthaginians gave up three hundred of their noblest youths 
as hostages, surrendered their ships of war and their magazines of 
arms ; but when, after all these concessions, they were ordered to 
abandon their city, they took courage from despair, and absolutely 
refused obedience. War was instantly proclaimed j the Romans 
met with almost uninterrupted success j and at the close of the 
four years that the war lasted, Carthage was taken by storm, and 
its magnificent edifices levelled with the ground. 


Section VI. Navigation, Trade , and Commerce of Carthage, 

The colonial and commercial policy of the Carthaginians was 
far less generous than that of their ancestors, the Phoenicians ; the 
harbours of the capital were open to the ships and merchants of 
foreign nations, but admission was either wholly refused to all the 
remaining ports in the territory of the republic, or subjected to the 
most onerous restrictions. This selfish system, which has been 
imitated by too many modem commercial states, was forced upon 
the Carthaginians by peculiar circumstances. Their trade with tb e 
barbarous tribes of Africa was carried on principally by barter ; 
the ignorant savages exchanged valuable commodities for showy 
trifles j and the admission of competition would at once have 
shown them how much they lost in the exchange. Had the Car- 
thaginians, under such circumstances, permitted free trade, they 
would, in fact, have destroyed their own market, A free expor- 
tation of corn would certainly have been beneficial to Carthage 
and her dependencies ; but restriction was justified by the neces- 
sity of keeping a large supply at home to furnish provisions to the 
numerous armies of mercenaries. A very few words will suffice 
to show the fallacy of this excuse, which has found favour with 
too many modern historians, among whom, with surprise and 
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sorrow, we must reckon Professor Heeren. It is evident that pro- 
hibiting the export of corn limited the demand, and consequently 
prevented farmers from devoting their attention to the growth of 
grain ; the more strictly the prohibition was enforced, the less 
would be the quantity of ground used for tillage ; and conse- 
quently this policy, instead of insuring to the Carthaginians a 
plentiful supply, exposed them every year more and more to the 
danger of a scarcity. In fact, we know that such was the result ; 
we read of seasons of dearth in northern Africa under the restric- 
tive system of Carthage; but we meet no account of a similar 
calamity when the corn-trade was set free under the Romans. 

The principal commerce of the Carthaginians in the western 
Mediterranean was with the Greek colonies in Sicily and the 
south of Italy, from which they obtained wine and oil, in exchange 
for negro slaves, precious stones, and gold, procured from the 
interior of Africa, and also for cotton cloths manufactured at 
Carthage and in the island of Malta. Corsica supplied honey, 
wax, and slaves; Sardinia yielded abundance of com; the 
Balearic islands produced the best breed of mules; resin and 
volcanic products, such as sulphur and pumice-stone, were obtained 
from the Lipari islands ; and southern Spain was, as we have 
already said, the chief source whence the nations of antiquity 
procured the precious metals. 

Beyond the Pillars of Hercules the Carthaginians succeeded the 
Phoenicians in the tin and amber trade with the South British 
islands and the nations at the entrance of the Baltic. After the 
destruction of Carthage, this trade fell into the hands of their 
earliest rivals, the Phocmans of Marseilles, who changed its 
route; they made their purchases on the north shore of Gaul, and 
conveyed their goods overland to the mouth of the Phone, in that 
age a journey of thirty days. 

On the west coast of Africa the Carthaginian colonies studded 
the shores of Morocco and Fez ; but their great mart was the 
island of Cer'ne, now Suana, in the Atlantic Ocean (29° 10' N. 
lat., 10° 40 / W. long.). On this island was the great depot of 
merchandise ; and goods were transported from it in light barks to 
the opposite coast, where they were bartered with the native 
inhabitants. From the description given of these African tribes, 
they appear to have been the same as the Tuaricks of modern 
times. The Carthaginian exports were trinkets, saddlery, linen, 
or, more probably, cotton webs, pottery, and arms ; for which they 
received undressed hides and elephants* teeth. To this trade was 
added a very lucrative fishery: the tunny fish (Thy mas scomber ), 
which is still plentiful in the north-western coast of Africa, was 
deemed a great luxury by the Carthaginians ; it was salted and 
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dried on the shores near which it was caught, and then sent to 
Carthage, where it was so highly valued that its exportation was 
prohibited. There is every reason to believe that these enter- 
prising merchants had some intercourse with the coast of Guinea, 
and that their navigators advanced beyond the mouths of the 
Senegal and Gambia,* but the caution with which everything 
respecting this trade was concealed, renders it impossible to deter- 
mine its nature and extent with accuracy. 

A very singular circumstance connected with the trade in gold- 
dust, is thus recorded by Herodotus : { The Carthaginians state 
that they are wont to sail to a nation beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules (Straits of Gibraltar ), on the Libyan coast. When they 
come there they transport their wares on shore, where they leave 
them, and, after kindling a fire, go hack to their ships. Upon 
this signal the natives come down to the sea, and, placing gold 
against the wares, retire to a distance. The Carthaginians then 
again approach, and see whether what they have left be sufficient. 
If it be, they take it and depart,* should it, however, not be 
enough for their wares, they again go hack to their ships, and 
wait, and the other party bring more gold, until the strangers are 
satisfied; hut neither party deals unfairly by the other, for the 
one touches not the gold till the value of the wares be brought, 
nor the other the wares until the gold be taken away.’ This 
curious species of dumb traffic still continues in the gold coun- 
tries about the Niger, as we learn from the accounts of recent 
travellers. 

It is very difficult to discover any particulars respecting the 
caravan-tracle which the Carthaginians carried on from their 
southern settlements with the interior of Africa, From the dis- 
tricts bordering on the desert the chief articles obtained were 
dates and salt; but from beyond the desert, the imports were 
negro-slaves and gold-dust The nature of this lucrative com- 
merce was the more easily concealed, as the caravans were formed 
not at Carthage, hut at remote towns in the interior, and all the 
chief staples were situated on the confines of the Great Desert 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE GRECIAN STATES. 


Section I. Geographical Outline of Hellas. 

G REECE was "bounded on the north by the Cambunian moun- 
tains, which separated it from Macedonia ; on the east by the 
iEgean, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on the west by 
the Ionian Seas. Its extent from north to south was about 220 
geographical miles, from east to west 160 miles, and consequently 
its area was about 34,000 square miles ; making a small, indeed 
too small, reduction for the irregularity of its outline. No Euro- 
pean country was so advantageously situated j on the eastern side, 
the iEgean Sea, studded with islands, brought it into close con- 
tact with Asia Minor and the Phoenician frontiers ; the voyage to 
Egypt was neither long nor difficult, though it afforded not so 
many resting-places to the mariners,* and from the west there was 
a short and easy passage to Italy. The entire line of this exten- 
sive coast was indented with bays and harbours, offering every 
facility for navigation ; while the two great gulfs that divided 
HelTas, or northern Greece, from the Peloponnesus, or southern 
Greece, must have, in the very earliest ages, forced naval affairs on 
the attention of the inhabitants. 

Nature herself has formed three great divisions of this very 
remarkable country. The Saronic and Corinthian Gulfs sever the 
Peloponnesus from HelTas ; and this latter is divided into two 
nearly equal portions, northern and southern, by the chain of 
Mount (E'ta, which traverses it obliquely. This great mountain- 
chain, which on the west receives the name O'thrys, and after- 
wards Pin'dus, turns off in a northerly direction about twenty 
miles before it reaches the Ambracian gulf, and joins the Cambu- 
nian mountains, thus severing Thes'saly and Epmis from central 
HelTas. 

Thes'saly, the largest of all the Grecian provinces, may be 
generally described as an extensive table-land, enclosed on three 
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sides by tbe mountains just mentioned, and on the eastern side by 
the iEgean Sea, close to whose shores rise the lofty peaks of 
Os'sa and Olym'pus. Its principal, indeed almost its only river, is 
the Pdneus, which rises in Mount Pin'dus, and, flowing in an 
easterly direction, after having received many tributary streams 
from the north and south, falls into the JEgean Sea. Ancient 
traditions relate that, at a very remote age, this river terminated 
in a stagnant marsh, until some great convulsion separated Os'sa 
from Olym'pus, and opened a free passage for its waters, forming 
at the same time the beautiful vale of Tem'pe. The great luxu- 
riance of the Thessalian soil, and the high place it held in the 
mythological age of Greece, render these traditions far from im- 
probable, especially when they are taken in connexion with the 
well-authenticated account, that the Thessalians were the first of 
the Greeks who applied themselves to agriculture, and that their 
country was the original parent of the tribes that became the 
ruling races in the south. The passage through the vale of Tem'pe 
was a narrow defile, which a small force could easily maintain 
against a vastly superior army, and when Xerxes was advancing 
into Thes'saly from Macedonia the Greeks prepared to occupy 
it; but having reflected that there was another pass through 
the mountains, leading to the Thessalian city Gon'nus, they 
resolved to make their stand at Thermopylae, on the frontiers 
of East Locris. In the latter ages of Grecian history, the pass 
through TenTpe was deemed so important that a fortress, called 
Demetrius, was built to secure it, by Demdtrius Poliorc^tes. 

The most celebrated cities of Thes'saly were Laris'sa (Jeniiza) 
and Phdrse, in the interior ; Iol'chos, whence the Argonauts sailed ; 
and Magnesia, on the sea-coast. Thes'saly was ruined by its 
natural wealth; the inhabitants rioted in sensual enjoyments; 
anarchy and tyranny followed each other in regular succession ; 
and thus Thes'saly, prepared for the yoke of a master, was the first 
to submit to the Persian invaders, and afterwards to the Mace- 
donian Philip. 

Epirus was, next to Thes'saly, the largest of the Grecian pro- 
vinces; but it was also the least cultivated. It was divided into 
two provinces: Molos'sis, of which Ambraeia (Arta) was the 
capital, and Thesprotia, containing the commercial port Buthrotum 
(Butrinio ) , and Dodona, the most ancient of the Grecian oracles, 
consecrated to Jupiter. The interior of Epirus is traversed by 
wild and uncultivated mountains; the Ceraunian mountains ex- 
tending westward, as the principal range of the Pin'dus, and ter- 
minating in the rugged headland, Aerocerau'nia, which forms a 
barrier between the Ionian Sea and the Adriatic Gulf. The Aero- 
ceraunian cape was surrounded with rocks, which extended into 
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the sea to a considerable distance., and were so dangerous to 
mariners that they were called 6 infamous/ The wildness of the 
country and the rudeness of the inhabitants have given occasion to 
the Greeks to represent the rivers Ach'eron and Cocy'tus, which 
how into the Gulf of Acherusia, as rivers belonging to the infer- 
nal regions. Its oxen and horses were unrivalled; and it was 
also celebrated for a large breed of dogs, called Molossian, whose 
ferocity is still remarked by the traveller. Central Greece, or 
Hel'las, contained nine countries: 1. At'tica ; 2. Meg / aris; 3. 
Boeotia ; 4. Phocis; 5. Eastern Locris; 6. Western Ldcris; 7. 
Boris ; 8. iEtolia ; 9. Acarnania. 

At'tica is a headland extending in a south-easterly direction 
about sixty-three miles into the JEgean Sea. It is about twenty- 
five miles broad at its base, whence it gradually tapers towards a 
point, until it ends in the rocky promontory of Sunium ( Cape 
Colonna ), on the summit of which stood a celebrated temple of 
Minerva. It was not a fertile country, never being able to produce 
sufficient corn for the support of its inhabitants ; but it had rich 
silver mines in Mount Larium, excellent marble quarries in Mount 
Pentel'icus, and the ranges of hills, by which it is intersected in 
every direction, produced abimdance of aromatic plants, from 
which swarms of industrious bees formed the most celebrated 
honey. The small plains between the mountainous ranges were 
covered with olive- groves, and fig-trees grew on the lower hills. 
Artificial terraces were formed on the sides of the mountains, and 
laboriously cultivated, and traces of these works are still visible. 
The country was watered by the Eis'sus, the Cephis'sus, and a 
multitude of other smaller streams ; the climate was salubrious ; 
and the natural prospects among the most beautiful in the world : 
it was commonly said, that in At'tica valuable fruits ripened 
earlier, and went later out of season, than in any other part of 
Greece. Its chief city was Athens, which shall be described in a 
subsequent page ; with this were connected three seaports on the 
Saron'ic Gulf, which washed the southern shores of At'tica. The 
province was divided into more than one hundred and seventy 
cantons (dfjfxot), most of which possessed a town or small vil- 
lage. The most remarkable of these, north of Athens, were Mar'a- 
thon, where the first invasion of the Persians was defeated; 
Rham'nus, celebrated for its temple of Nem'esis, the avenger of 
insolence; Achar'nae, Becelea, and Oropus, a good port on the 
Eurfpus, opposite the island of Euboe'a, East of Athens were 
Rrauron and Sunium (Colonna), which derives its modern name 
from the fourteen columns still remaining out of the magnificent 
temple of Minerva, which anciently stood on the promontory. 
To the west stood Eleusis, where the mysteries in honour of 
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Ceres were celebrated, and where there were renowned temples 
erected in honour of that goddess and her daughter Proserpine. 
Besides the mountains already mentioned, At'tica contained IIv- 
met'tus, famous for the picturesque appearance of its double peak, 
and its excellent honey. 

Meg'aris, the smallest of the Grecian territories, lay west of 
At'tica, close to the Corinthian isthmus. Its capital was Meg'ara, 
a town of considerable strength, joined by long walls to the sea- 
port Nicaa'a, taken and destroyed by Per'icles in the Peloponnesian 
war. The only other place of note was CronPmyon, near the 
Scii'onian rocks ; these are said to have been very dangerous, and 
to have derived their name from Scfron, a notorious pirate, slain 
by Theseus. 

Boeotia was a large plain, almost wholly surrounded by moun- 
tains: it was divided from At'tica by Cithae'ron, a mountain cele- 
brated by the poets for the mystic orgies of Bac'clms, the meta- 
morphosis of Actseon, the death of Pen'theus, and the exposure of 
(E'dipus. On the west were the chains of Parnassus and Hel'i- 
con, sacred to the Muses, separating it from Phocis : and on the 
north it was divided from Eastern Locris by a prolongation of the 
chain of Mount Cndmis. On the east was Mount Ptoiis, extend- 
ing to the Eunpus, a narrow strait that divides the island of 
Euboe'a from the mainland. The climate was cloudy, and the 
soil marshy, as might be conjectured from the position of the 
country; hut it was a fertile and well- watered district, and the 
most densely populated in Greece. Its chief rivers were the 
Aaopus, the Ismenus, and the Cephis'sns (Mmiropotamo), which 
must not be confounded with the stream of the same name in 
At'tica. These rivers, descending from the heights, had stagnated 
in several places, and formed lakes, of which Copais, now merely 
a swamp, was the largest. Thebes (Thiva), renowned for its seven 
gates and its citadel Cadmeia, was the chief of the Boeotian 
cities ; but the names of almost all frequently occur in history, for 
the fate of Greece was often decided in Boeotia. Its freedom was 
won at Platae'se by the overthrow of the Persians, and lost at 
Choeroneia by the triumph of the Macedonians. The supremacy 
of the Spartans was established by the battle of Tanag'ra, and 
their power for ever destroyed on the field of Leuc'tra. The other 
places of note were Aulis on the Euripus, the rendezvous of the 
Grecian fleet in the Trojan war ; Lebadeia (, Livadia ), celebrated 
for the oracle of Trophbnius ; and Orehom'enus, near which was 
the Acidalian fountain, sacred to Venus. 

Phocis, a district of modei&te size and unequal shape, extended 
from* the mountain-chains of (E'ta and Cn&nis, southward to the 
Corinthian Gulf. It contained several important mountain-passes 
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between northern and southern Greece, the chief of which, near the 
capital city Elateia, was early occupied by Philip in his second inva- 
sion of Ilel'las. Mounts Helicon and Parnas'sus, and the fountains 
of Aganip'pe and Hippocr&ie, are names familiar to every reader of 
poetry; and these, with the temple and oracle of DePphi, render 
the soil of Phocis sacred. DePphi (Castri) was situated on the 
south side of Mount Parnas'sus, overshadowed by its double peak ; 
and above the city was the magnificent temple of ApoPlo. Here, 
under the patronage of the god, were collected all the master- 
pieces of Grecian art in countless abundance; together with costly 
offerings from, nations, cities, and kings. Here the Amphictyonic 
council promulgated the first maxims of the law of nations : here 
the Pythian games, scarcely inferior to those of Olympia, exercised 
the Grecian youth in athletic contests ; while the poets, assembled 
round the Oastalian fountain, chanted their rival odes in noble 
emulation. All now is perished ; time has effaced the very ruins. 
One monument alone survives — it is said to mark the spot where 
(Eklipus slew Lai us : and thus, while every trace of greatness and 
glory has vanished, nothing is perpetuated hut the memory of a 
crime. Phocis possessed two harbours, Cir'rha, on the river 
Plis'tus, where the pilgrims to DePphi generally landed; and 
Oris'sa, whose name is sometimes given to the whole Corinthian 
Gulf, though it should probably be confined to the inlet near 
which the city stood. 

East Loeris extends along the Euripus : it was inhabited by two 
tribes, the Opun'tii and EpicnemidTi, deriving their names from 
Mounts (Ppus and Cn^mis. The most remarkable place in the 
province is the pass of Thermopylae, so memorable for the gallant 
stand made there by Leon'idas against the Persian myriads. It 
derived its name from the hot springs (fop pat) in Its neighbour- 
hood, and the -gates ( irv\ai ) erected at the narrowest part of the 
pass. Thermopylae was long regarded as the only road by which 
an army could pass from Thes'saly into HePlas, for nothing more 
than a footpath ran across the mountains; and consequently this 
pass, whose narrowness rendered it easily defensible, was long 
considered the key of Greece. 

Western Loeris, separated by Phocis from the eastern province, 
joined the hay of Cor'inth ; its inhabitants were called Ozolse. 
The chief city was Naupac'tus (the ship-building town), deriving 
its name from the circumstance of the Heracleidse having there 
constructed the fleet in which they crossed over to the Pelopon- 
nesus. It is now called Lepanto, and is celebrated in modem 
times for the great naval victory obtained by the confederate 
Christians over the Turks (a.d. 1571). 

The mountainous district of Boris, though a small territory, 
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*was the parent for many powerful states : it was named Tetrap'o- 
lis from its four cities, Hindus, Erin'eum, Cytinium, and Boium ; 
none of which were of any note. The province was enclosed 
"between the southern ridge of (E'ta and the northern extremity 
of Mount Paroas'sus. 

Acamania, the most western country of Hellas, lay west of the 
liver Acheloiis, from which it extended to the Ambracian Gulf, 
It was very thickly covered with wood; and the inhabitants 
remained barbarians after other branches of the IlelTenic race had 
become the instructors of the world. Its chief cities were the 
Amphilochian Ar'gos and Stratus. It contained also the town 
and promontory of Aclium, off which the battle was fought that 
gave Augustus the empire of the world. 

HEtolia extended from Mount (E'fa to the Ionian Sea, having 
the Locrian territory on the east, and the river Acheloiis on the 
west. Its chief cities were CaPydon and Therimus. The iEto~ 
lians were deemed a warlike people in the heroic ages, but their 
fame soon declined: and it was not until after the overthrow of 
the Macedonian empire that they again occupied a conspicuous 
place in history by their wars with the Romans. 


Section II. Geographical Outline of the Peloponnesus* 

Southern Greece, anciently called the A'pian land, was 
named the Peloponnesus in honour of P^lops, who is said to have 
introduced the arts of peace into that peninsula from Asia Minor. 
It consists of a mountainous range in the centre, whence hills 
branch out in various directions, several of which extend to the 
sea. Its modem name, the Mor£a, is derived from its resemblance 
to a mulberry-leaf, which that word signifies. It was divided into 
eight countries: 1 . Arcadia; 2. Laconia; 3. Mess&ua; 4 . Elis; 
5. Ar'golis ; 6. Achaia ; 7. Sieyonia ; and 8. the Corinthian terri- 
tory. 

Arcadia, so renowned in poetical traditions, occupied the central 
mountainous district of the Peloponnesus, nowhere bordering on 
the sea. It resembles Switzerland in appearance; and this simi- 
larity may be extended to the character of the inhabitants, both 
being remarkable for- their love of freedom and their love of 
money. The country is covered with the richest vegetation, and 
abounds in brooks and waterfalls : hence it has always been cele- 
brated for its pastures, and was consecrated by the ancients to Pan 
the god of shepherds. The inhabitants of Arcadia, devoted to a 
pastoral life, were disinclined to erect cities; and when they 
began to have considerable towns, the contests between them 



destroyed the peace and liberties of the people. Arcadia is sup- 
posed by many writers to have been the cradle of the Pelasgic 
race; but though this is doubtful, it certainly was retained by that 
people long after the Hellenes had occupied every other part of 
Greece. The principal Arcadian mountains were Gy llene, Mce'- 
nalus, and ErymanThus ; the chief rivers were the Alpheus and 
Lryman'thus; but there were many smaller streams. Arcadia 
contained the only lake in the Peloponnesus, Stymph'alus 
{ Zaracca ), from which the rivulet Erasmus, in AEgolis, was sup- 
posed to derive its waters by a 'subterranean channel. The chief 
cities were Mantinefa, Tegse'a, Orchom'enus, Psophis, and in a 
late age Megalop'olis, erected as a common capital. 

Laconia occupied the south-eastern division of the Pelopoh- 
nesus: it was rugged and mountainous, but was nevertheless so 
densely inhabited, that it is said to have contained nearly a hundred 
towns and villages. It was separated from the south-western 
province, Messdnia, by the chain of Mount Tayggtus, which also 
separated it on the north from Arcadia and Ar'golis ; it contained, 
besides, the lofty promontories of Mal6a and Tie'naruin. The 
chief city was Spar'ta ( ' Palceochori ), on the river Eurotas, the 
most clear and limpid of the Grecian streams. Sparta remained 
for many ages without walls or gates, its defence being intrusted 
to the valour of its citizens ; but fortifications were erected when 
it fell under the sway of despotic rulers. Though a very large 
city, it was far from splendid : and it is now difficult to ascertain 
the precise spot where it stood. The monuments erected along the 
banks of the Eurotas to the memory of fallen heroes have dis- 
appeared ; but the laurel -groves still flourish in their ancient 
beauty : 

Art, glory, freedom fail ; but nature still is fair. 

The other places of note were Gythdum, the port of Sparta, said 
to have contained the tombs of Agamem'non, Clyfoernnest'ra and* 
Cassan'dra, Amy'clae, Sellasia, and Therap'nse, remarkable for a 
temple of Oas'tor and Pollux. The promontory of Tae'narum 
(Matajpan), at the southern extremity of Laconia, was remarkable 
for a temple of Neptune, and also for a cavern through which it 
was supposed that there was an entrance into the infernal 
regions. 

Messdnia lay to the west of Laconia, and was more level and 
fruitful than that province. Mes'sene (Mauromati), the capital, 
was a strongly fortified town; and when the country was subju- 
gated by Spar'ta, its citizens escaping to Sicily gave the name of 
their old metropolis to the principal town of the colony they ! 
formed, which it still retains with very slight alteration. On the 
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frontiers were the strong fortresses of Ira and Ithotne, memorable 
for their obstinate defence in the wars with Sparta, The other 
places of note were Pylos (Navarmo), the capital of Nestor’s 
kingdom, remarkable in ancient ami modern times for important 
naval engagements, Methane and (Echalia. 

Ar'golis was a foreland on the south side of the Saronic Gulf* 
opposite At'tica, and not unlike it in shape, extending southwards 
from Arcadia fifty-four miles into the JEgem Sea, and terminat- 
ing in the Scythe an promontory. The chief city was Argos, on 
the river In'achus, a stream that had disappeared even in ancient 
times. During the reign of Perseus the seat of government was 
transferred to Mycente, the celebrated city of Agamemlion; but 
soon after the Trojan war it was besieged by the Argives, and 
levelled to the ground. The' other most remarkable towns were 
Tnyns, whence Hercules set forth to commence his labours; 
Epidaurus, near which was the celebrated temple of iEseulapius, 
much frequented by the sick ; Nemsea, whore the games in honour 
of Neptune were celebrated; Trcezene ; and Nauplia (now JS r upoU 
ill Homcmia ), in ancient and modern times the principal harbour of 
eastern Greece, 

Elis, in the west of the Peloponnesus, was the holy land of 
Greece, It was safe from the din of arms; and when bands of 
warriors traversed the sacred soil, they laid aside their weapons. 
It was a fertile country, being well watered by the Alpheus, the 
Peneus, and several other streams, all whose sources were in the 
Arcadian mountains. It was subdivided into three districts; the 
northern, named Elis proper, from the chief city of the province, 
was a plain enclosed by the mountains of Pholoe and Scollis, both 
branches of the Arcadian Erymai/thus, The city Elis stood on 
the banks of the Elean Peneus, and was more celebrated in the 
heroic than in the historic ages. The central district, Pisatis, was 
named from the city of Pisa, in the neighbourhood of which the 
Olympic games were celebrated every five years. Olym'pia, the 
name of the country round Pisa, was the most splendid sanctuary 
of the arts that the world ever beheld. The great temple stood 
in a sacred grove of olives and plane-trees, called Allis, on the 
banks of the Alpheus. It was built by the Eleans in the age of 
Pericles ; but as it was a national sanctuary, all the Greek states 
contributed to the expense. It rivalled the Pantheon in extent, and 
surpassed it in grandeur ; within it was placed the colossdl statue 
of the Olympian Jupiter, sixty feet high, carved by Phidias, 
and universally acknowledged to be the most perfect piece of 
sculpture that ever existed. There were several minor temples ; 
but the whole grove was filled with monuments and statues 
erected in honour of deities, heroes, and victors at the games. 
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There were also several treasure-houses, founded by the patriotism, 
the piety, or the vanity of the principal Grecian cities and colo- 
nies, to preserve their votive offerings. *Tt was with a just pride/ 
says Heeren, * that the Grecian departed from Olym'pia. He 
could say to himself with truth, that he had seen the noblest 
objects on earth, and that these were not the work of foreigners, 
but the creation and the property of his own nation/ 

The maritime district occupying the north-western portion of 
the Peloponnesus was originally called JEgfalus, or AEgialeia, 
either from some hero, or from its situation on the coast. Its 
inhabitants were afterwards blended with a colony of lonians from 
Africa, when it took the name of Ionia, hut these being subse- 
quently expelled by the Achseans, it received and retained the 
denomination of Achaia, by which it is best known in history. It 
was a narrow strip of country, watered by a multitude of mountain- 
streams, which descended from the lofty Arcadian ridges ; hut it 
was not eminent either for fertility or population. The inhabitants 
were a peaceful, industrious people, aspiring neither to eminence 
in war nor literature, hut attached to liberty, and governed by 
wise laws. Twelve cities, of which the chief were Dym6, Pat'rce, 
and HS'gium, ruling a small independent territory, were united by 
a confederation called the Achaean league ,* and this wise system 
preserved Achaia tranquil, while the rest of Greece was convulsed 
by the Peloponnesian wars. After the destruction of Grecian 
liberty, and the decline of the Macedonian empire, the Achaean 
league was renewed and enlarged ; and it was the best security for 
Grecian independence against the ambition of the Macedonians 
and Romans. 

The territory of Sicyonia, frequently regarded as a part of 
Achaia, was remarkable only for the city of Sic'yon, the most 
ancient in Greece, having been founded more than two thousand 
years before the Christian era. 

The Peloponnesus was connected with Helias by the Corin- 
thian isthmus, having the Saronic Gulf on the eastern side, and 
the Corinthian on the western. Several attempts were made to 
join these seas by a canal ; hut the nature of the ground to he cut 
through presented insuperable difficulties ; and hence ( to cut the 
Corinthian isthmus’ was a proverbial expression for aiming at 
impossibilities. On this narrow pass the Isthmian games were 
celebrated in honour of Neptune, near the national temple of that 
deity, which stood in the midst of a grove of fir-trees. Here also 
a stand has frequently been made in defence of the liberties of 
Greece ; the narrowness of the Isthmus easily admitting of forti- 
fication. At the south of the Isthmus stood the wealthy city of 
Corinth, anciently called Ephy're, more than four miles in extent $ 
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it was erected at tlie foot of a lofty hill, called the Ac/ro- Corin' ihu s, 
on which the citadel was built This was the strongest fortress in 
Greece, and perhaps no other spot in the world afforded so brilliant 
a prospect. Beneath it might he seen the bustling commercial 
city, whose trade was more extensive than that of any other in 
Greece, with its temples, its theatres, and its aqueducts, built on 
a grand and extensive scale, such as could not be paralleled in 
eastern Europe ; beyond lay the two harbours, Cenehr&e on the 
Saronic, and Leehm'um on the Corinthian Gulf, always crowded 
with shipping. The peaks of Helicon and Parnassus were visible 
in the distance, and a strong eye could even discover the Aerop'obs 
of Athens* The Corinthian territory was one of the smallest 
in Greece ; hut commerce, not dominion, secured the strength of 
Corinth, and trade rendered it rich and powerful; like Venice, 
whose prosperity was never greater than when the republic 
possessed not a single square mile on the continent. 

Section III. The Grecian Islands in the JEgean and 
Mediterranean Seas. 

The Thracian islands occupy the north of the JEgem Sea: 
the principal were, Thasos, Sam'othrace, and Iin'brus* Thasos 
(Task) in the earlier ages of Grecian history was named gE'thria* 
It produced wine and marble, and had some productive gold-mines. 
The inhabitants were daring navigators, and at one time contended 
for the mastery of the sea with the Athenians ; but after a struggle 
of two years, they were forced to surrender at discretion. 

Sam'othrace (Samandraehi) derived its name from the island of 
Samos, having been at an early age occupied by a Samian colony. 
It was celebrated for the mysterious worship of certain deities 
called Cabin, a name given also to the priests; and from this 
island Dar'danus introduced the worship of Oybele into Troy, as 
most mythologiats say; though the reverse process is at least 
equally probable, for Oybele was a native Phrygian deity, 

Im'brus (Embro) lay to the south of Sam'othrace. Opposite to 
it, on the Asiatic coast, at the entrance of the Hellespont, was the 
island of Ten'edos, remarkable for a temple dedicated to Apollo, 
under the name of Smin'theus. The deity is said to have derived 
this name from Smin'thse, which in the Phrygian language signi- 
fies * mice/ because he destroyed a vast multitude of these animals 
that at one time infested the island. Ten'edos was usually 
esteemed the key of the Hellespont, and its excellent harbour 
afforded shelter to those vessels which were prevented from enter- 
ing that strait by the northerly winds, which are still a great 
impediment to its navigation. 
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South-west of Ten'edos was Lem'nos Q Stalimene ), dedicated 
to Hephses'tus or Vulcan, because the poets asserted that Vulcan, 
when flung* from heaven by Jupifer, had fallen in this island ; it 
contained two cities, Hephes'tia and Miicina. Still further west, 
on the Macedonian coast, was Halonndsus ( Dromo ), which is said 
at one time to have defeated an invasion by the valour of the 
women alone, after all the men were slain. South of these were 
Sciathus (Sciatica), Scop'elos (Scopelo), and Scyros (SIdro), where 
Achilles was concealed by Thetis. 

South of Tended os, on the Asiatic coast, was Lesbos (Metelin), 
the birth-place of many celebrated writers ; its chief towns were 
Methymna, in whose neighbourhood were the rich vineyards from 
which the celebrated Lesbian wine was produced, and Mityl^ne 
( Castro), whence the island derives its modern name. Further 
to the south was Chios (Scio), whose vines were deemed the 
best in the ancient world. It also contained quarries of beautiful 
marble. 

The largest island in the HSgean was Eubce'a (Egripo), separated 
from the Boeotian coast by a narrow strait, called the E unpus, 
which is now choked up : its chief towns were Chalcis, Eret'ria, 
and Ore us, near the last of which was the remarkable headland of 
ArtemisTum. ■ . , yv; vyd/dy; 

In the Saronic Gulf were the islands of SaFamis and yEgi'na. 
SaFamis (Blind) is remarkable in the heroic ages for having been 
the kingdom of TeFamon, father of A'jax and Teucer $ but it is 
still more memorable in the historic period for the complete over- 
throw of the Persian navy. AEgina (Engia), anciently called 
JSnone, was strongly fortified by nature: its inhabitants were 
excellent sailors ; they disputed the empire of the sea with the 
Athenians ; and to them the prize of valour was assigned at the 
battle of SaFamis. 

South-east of Euboe'a were the Cyc'lades, a cluster of islands 
deriving their name from their nearly forming a circle round the 
island of Delos. Orty'gia, or Delos, is celebrated in mythology as 
the birth-place of ApoFlo and Dian'a : the poets declare that the 
jealous Juno, having discovered that Latona was pregnant by 
Jupiter, swore that earth should not afford her a resting-place, 
and that Nep'tune caused the floating island of Delos to rise out 
of the sea as an asylum for her. They add, that ApoFlo, through 
respect for his birth-place, rendered the island stationary, by bind- 
ing it to the adjacent islands of Mycone and Gy ar us. In history, 
Didos is remarkable as one of the places consecrated by Grecian 
religion. The temple of the Delian ApoFlo on Mount Cyn'thus 
was" a shrine to which pilgrimages were made from all parts of 
Greece. A sacred galley, called Par aim, was annually sent thither 
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from Athens with a solemn sacrifice! •: and cluriiig. its absence , it 
was unlawful to inflict any punishment on a criminal The island 
having been purified during the Peloponnesian war, an edict was 
issued, that for the future no person should be suffered to die, nor 
any child to be born in the island, but that when death or par- 
turition approached, they should be carried over to Ehenefa, an 
islet separated from Delos only by a narrow strait. 

The other remarkable islands in this group were An'dros; 
Ceos; Paros, celebrated for its white marble; Melos; JNTax'os, 
sacred to Bac'cbus ; and I'os, said to have been the burial-place of 
Homer. 

East of the Cyclades, and close along the Asiatic coast, was 
another cluster of islands called the Spor'ades, from their being 
irregularly scattered over the sea. The chief of these were, 
Samos, sacred to Juno, and the birth-place of the philosopher Py- 
thagoras; it was also remarkable for its manufactories of wine 
and earthenware ; its capital, of the same name as the island, was 
Strongly fortified, and possessed an aqueduct to supply the citizens 
with water, and a breakwater to protect the harbour; Icaria, 
which gave name to the Iearian Sea; Pat'mos, where St, John 
wrote the Revelation; Cos, the native country of the celebrated 
physician Hippocrates, where a venerable plane-tree is still ex- 
hibited, under which he is said to have lectured ; 1 Caripathus 
( Scarpanto ), which gave name to the Carpathian Sea; and 
Rhodes. 

Rhodes is still one of the most beautiful islands in the world; 
but, unfortunately, it is the spot where Turkish despotism has 
most effectually counteracted the bounties of Providence. It was 
celebrated for its large raisins, but still more for its oranges and 
roses, which in ancient times were the emblems of the isle, and 
shared with the sun the glory of having given it a name. Traces 
of its former prosperity might have been discovered in the last 
century ; hut the Turkish governors have come with their fiscal 

1 This tree, so celebrated by the marble columns which once supported 
geographers of the sixteenth" and a temple of Eaeufapiusor Apollo*, these 
seventeenth centuries, still exists, and props have been in this position so long 
has been thus described by a modern that the stone has penetrated the bark, 
traveller: — About half a century ago and seems to form part of the tree 
its branches extended over the largest whose bough it sustains. The plane- 
open space in Cos. One of the largest tree of Cos is revered both by Turks 
fell some years ago; but still this and Greeks, who extol it above all 
patriarch of the vegetable kingdom the antiquities of the island, and 
preserves an air of grandeur and ma- never fail to tell travellers that Hip- 
jesty. The branches that remain, pocrates (who was a native of Cos) 
pressed down by the weight of years, lectured his pupils and advised Ins 
extend horizon tally over a wide space; patients beneath its shade.’ — M x~ 
several of them are propped by the cuvud’s Correspondauce d' Orient. 
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barbarity : they have not only overwhelmed the people with taxes, 
but have established monopolies of silk, wax, honey, oil, oranges, 
raisins, indeed, of all the productions of the island. Gardens have 
disappeared ; harvests no longer cover the earth ; and, in places 
once renowned for their fertility, nothing is left but the simple 
soil. What a contrast is this to its ancient glory ! Rhodes, the 
chief city, was one of the most flourishing and beautiful commer- 
cial staples of antiquity. At the entrance of its harbour stood the 
celebrated Colos'sus, a huge brazen statue erected in honour of the 
sun, having its feet at the opposite sides of the harbour 5 and so 
lofty, that large vessels could pass between its legs without strik- 
ing their topsails. It was thrown down by an earthquake, and 
subsequently broken up for the sake of its brass by the Saracens. 
The other most remarkable cities in the island were Lin'dus and 
Cam'yrus. 

Crete ( Candid ), the largest of the Grecian Islands except 
Euboea, lies at the entrance of the /Egean. In ancient times it 
was celebrated for its hundred cities, of which the chief were 
Gnos'sus, Cydonia, and Gor'tyna. Mythology has invested Cret£ 
with the fabled honour of having given birth to many of the gods 
of Greece; Jupiter himself was supposed to have been born on 
its chief mountain, Ida t but it had the superior, because real, 
merit of having given to Greece its most useful institutions. The 
Cretans, protected by their insular situation from the fierce incur- 
sions that so often devastated IlelTas, and within a short sail of 
Egypt, the cradle of civilization, were early distinguished by their 
wise institutions. The code established by the elder Minos is said 
to have been the chief source of the legislation of Lycur'gus ; 
and the mechanical inventions of I>£e / dalus gave the first great 
stimulus to the cultivation of the useful arts. During the earlier 
ages of Grecian history the Cretans were a leading people, but 
they subsequently degenerated ; and we find them in the Pelopon- 
nesian wars serving as mercenaries to the Athenians. 

North-east of Crete is Cy'prus, the favourite island of Venus, 
whose Paphian bower is not yet forgotten in song, and whose 
loveliness has been celebrated by poets of every age and nation, 
from the days of king Solomon to those of the lion-hearted 
Bichard. Cy'prus, however, is now scarcely less miserable than 
Rhodes ; the present capital, Lam'aca, built over the ruins of the 
ancient Cit'ium, may be regarded as the type of its fortunes ; 
everything great or glorious moulders in the grave ; nothing ex- 
hibits signs of life but tyranny and hopeless servitude. Nature, 
however, has bestowed her blessings so lavishly, that even Turkish 
oppression has failed to’ blight all its fertility. In addition to the 
metropolis, Cy'prus contained the celebrated city of SaTamis 
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(Camagusta), founded by Teucer, the brother of A'jax Tel'amon, 
after the Trojan war. 

Section IV. The Ionian Islands , 

Oorctju., formerly called Drepand (Crnfu), is celebrated by 
Homer, under the name of Phaeacia, for its amazing riches and 
fertility. It was opposite that part of Epirus named Thesprotia, 
from which it was separated by a narrow strait called the Corey- 
rean. The chief city was and is of the same name as the island : 
it has been celebrated both in ancient and modern times for the 
excellence of its harbour, and the strength of its fortifications. 
It was, in an early age, much improved by a Corinthian colony ; 
and the natural abundance of its productions, the convenience of 
its harbours, and the adventurous spirit of its new inhabitants, 
gave them an undisputed advantage over their neighbours in 
industry and commerce. 

Leueadia (Santa Maura ) was originally a peninsula ; but the 
isthmus that joined it to the mainland was cut through to facili- 
tate navigation. The most remarkable place in the island was the 
town and headland of Leucas : from the summit of the Lexica- 
dian promontory unfortunate lovers used to precipitate themselves 
into the sea. 

The Echin'ades (Curzolari) were a small cluster of islands near 
the mouth of the river Acheloiis, of which the most celebrated 
was Dulichium, part of the kingdom of Ulys'ses. Near it was 
the little island of Ith'aca ( Theaki ), immortalised by Homer. 
The capital, of the same name as the island, stood at the foot of 
Mount Neritus. 

Cephalonia, anciently called Schdria, was the largest of the 
western Grecian islands, and the least noted in history. Its chief 
town was Same, which sometimes gave its name to the whole 
island. 

South of this was Zacyn'thus (Za?ite), with a capital of the 
same name, celebrated for its fertile meads, its luxuriant woods, 
and its abundant fountains of bitumen : the oily matter exuding 
front these sometimes reached the sea, and, spreading over its 
surface, adorned the waves with prismatic hues. 

West of the Peloponnesus are the Stroph'ades (Strivoli), more 
anciently called Plot because they were supposed to have been 
boating islands; and south of them is the island of Sphactdria 
(Sphagm), which guards the entrance of PyTos ( Navarino ). 

South of the Peloponnesus is the island of Cyth'erea (Ceru/o), 
sacred to Venus, and celebrated in ancient times for its fertility and 
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beauty. It contained two large cities, Cyth'era and Scanda, pro- 
vided with excellent harbours, and long enriched by the commerce 
of Egypt and Libya. But the island; having been taken by the 
Athenians in the Peloponnesian wars, was treated with the cruelty 
and injustice which most commercial states have displayed to- 
wards their colonies and dependencies ; and it never recovered its 
former prosperity. 

Section V. Social and Political Condition of Greece, 

lx is useless to investigate the social condition of the Greeks m 
what are called the heroic ages, because we have no credible 
account of that period. But when the certain history of Greece 
commences; we find the country divided between two races, the 
Ionian and the Durian ; distinguished from each other by striking 
characteristics, which were never wholly obliterated. We know, 
also, that two other races, the AEolian and Achaean, existed ; but 
they seem to have become in a great degree identified with one or 
other of the two former. 

The Ionians were remarkable for their democratic spirit, and 
consequent hostility to hereditary privileges. They were viva- 
cious, prone to excitement; easily induced to make important 
changes in their institutions; and proud of their country and 
themselves. Their love of refined enjoyments made them dili- 
gent cultivators of the fine arts, hut without being destitute 
of martial vigour. They were favourably disposed towards com- 
merce ; bat, like too many other free states, they encumbered it 
with short-sighted restrictions ; and they were cruel masters to 
their colonial dependencies. 

The Dorian race, on the contrary, was remarkable for the severe 
simplicity of its manners, and its strict adherence to ancient 
usages. It preferred an aristocratic form of government, and 
required age as a qualification for magistracy, because the old are 
usually opposed to innovation. They were ambitious of supre- 
macy, and the chief object of their institutions was to maintain 
the warlike and almost savage spirit of the nation. Slavery in its 
worst form prevailed in every Dorian state : and the slaves were 
almost deprived of hope, for the Dorian legislation was directed 
chiefly to fix every man in his hereditary condition. Commerce 
was discouraged on account of its tendency to change the ranks of 
society ; and the fine arts all hut prohibited, because they were 
supposed to lead to effeminacy. The great advantage that the 
Dorian possessed over the Ionian institutions was- their per- 
manence; but even this is a doubtful gain: for the progress of 
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improvement was checked, and no means supplied for reforming 
those parts of ancient institutions that became unsuited to the 
changes necessarily wrought in the condition of the state by time 
and circumstance. 

The difference between these two races is the chief characteristic 
of Grecian politics; it runs, indeed, through the entire history, 
and was the principal cause of the deep-rooted hatred between 
Athens and Sparta. Next to this, the most marked feature in the 
political aspect of Greece is, that it contained as many free states 
as cities. At'tiea, Meg'aris, and Laconia, were civic rather than 
territorial states ; hut there are few of the other divisions of the 
country that were united under a single government. The cities 
of Achaia, Arcadia, and Bosdtia, were independent of each other, 
though the Achaean cities were united by a federative league ; and 
Thebes generally exercised a precarious dominion over the other 
cities of Boeotia. The supremacy of the principal state was called 
by the Greeks Hegemony ; it included the right of determining 
the foreign relations of the inferior states, and binding them to all 
wars in which the capital engaged, and all treaties of peace which 
it concluded ; hut it did not allow of any interference in the in- 
ternal administration of each government. This parcelling out of 
a small country — added to the frequent revolutions, facilitated by 
the narrow limits of each state — necessarily led to a more rapid 
development of political science in Greece than in any other 
country. 

Divided as the Greeks were, there were many circumstances 
that united the whole Hellenic race by a common bond of nation- 
ality. Of these the chief was unity of religion, connected with 
which were the national festivals and games, at which all the 
Hellenes, and none others, were allowed to take a share. If, as is 
commonly supposed, the Greeks derived the elements of their 
religion from Asia or Egypt, they soon made.it so peculiarly their 
own, that it retained no features of its original source. All Asiatic 
deities are more or less of an elementary character ; that is, they 
symbolize some natural object, such as the sun, the earth, an im- 
portant river; or some power of nature, such as the creative, the 
preserving, and the destroying power. In many instances both 
were combined, and the visible object was associated with the 
latent power. On the other hand, the gods of Greece were human 
personages, possessing the forms and the attributes of men, though 
in a highly exalted degree. The paganism of Asia was conse- 
quently a religion of fear; for it was impossible to conceive deities 
of monstrous forms sympathizing with man : hence, also, the 
priesthood formed a peculiar caste ; for the mystery which veiled 
the god was necessarily extended to the mode in which he should 
be worshipped. ' 
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Instead of this gloomy system, the Greeks had a religion of 
love ; they regarded their gods as a kind of personal Mends, and 
hence their worship was cheerful and joyous. The priesthood was 
open to all ; the office was commonly filled for a limited time 
only, and was not deemed inconsistent with other occupations. 
There is no doubt that the Grecian religion received its peculiar 
form from the beautiful fictions of the poets, especially Homer and 
Hesiod $ for in all its features it is essentially poetical. We need 
scarcely dwell on the beneficial effects produced by this system on 
the fine arts, or its facilitating the progress of knowledge, bv sepa- 
rating religion from philosophy. 

The oracles of Dodona and Delphi, the temples of .Olym'pia 
and Delos, were national ; they belonged to the whole Hellenic 
race. The responses of the oracles were more reverenced by the 
Dorian than the Ionian race, for the latter early emancipated 
itself from the trammels of superstition. The worship in all was 
voluntary, and the large gifts emulously sent to them were the 
spontaneous offers of patriotic affection. Del phi was under the 
government of the Amphietyon'ic council ; but this body did not 
limit its attention to the government of the temple : by its in- 
fluence over the oracle it acquired no small share in the affairs of 
different states ; and it superintended the administration of the 
law of nations, even when the states represented in it were en- 
gaged in war. 

The great public games were the Olympian, the Pythian, the 
Nemean, and the Isthmian. Foreigners might be spectators at 
these games, but Hellenes alone could contend for the prize. Thfr 
right belonged to the colonies as well as to the states in the 
mother country ; and, as it was deemed a privilege of the highest 
value, it preserved the unity even of the most distant branches oi 
the Hellenic race. 

All the constitutions of the Grecian states were republican ; hut 
they varied so much in the different cities, that hardly any two 
were alike. In general, however, it may he stated, that in all the 
most severe public and private labours were intrusted to slaves ; 
and in many, as Laconia, agriculture was managed by them exclu- 
sively. This degraded manufacturing industry, and led to an 
undue depression not only of artisans and retailers, but even of 
master manufacturers. Foreign merchants were treated with un- 
wise jealousy, and could never obtain the privileges of citizens. 
The right of coinage was reserved to the state ; but it was not 
until a very late period that the Greeks began to pay attention to 
finance. Little or no taxation was necessary while the citizens 
served as voluntary soldiers ; and the magistrates were rewarded 
with honour, not money. But when mercenary armies were 
employed, and ambassadors sent into distant lands ; when the 
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importance of a navy induced cities to outbid each other in the 
pay of their sailors, heavy taxes became necessary, and these 
hxmight many of the cities into great pecuniary embarrassment. 

Another source of expense was the provision for public festivals 
and theatrical shows ; to which was added, in Athens and other 
places, the payment of the dicasts , or persons analogous to our 
j my men ; though, instead of their number being limited to twelve, 
they frequently amounted to several hundreds, and had no pre- 
siding judges. This was doubly injurious; the multitude of the 
dicasts not only entailed a heavy expense upon the state, but, the 
sum paid being small, few save those of the lower classes attended, 
whose decisions were not unfrequently guided by prejudice and 
passion, instead of law and justice. 

The poetical nature of its religion, and the free constitution of 
its states, not only rendered Greece peculiarly favourable to the 
progress of literature, philosophy, and the fine arts, but gave these 
in turn a decided influence on the government. The tragic and 
lyric poets produced their pieces in honour of the gods ; the comic 
poets at Athens discussed public affairs on the stage with a 
freedom, or rather licentiousness, which the wildest excesses of the 
modem press have never equalled ; and the influence of the orators 
at Athens rendered them the leaders of the state. 

The seeds of dissolution were thickly sown in the social system 
of the Greeks. The rivalry between the Dorian and Ionian races ; 
the turbulence and sedition natural to small republics; and the 
gradual decline of religion, followed by a consequent corruption of 
morals, — rendered the duration of the constitution as brief as it 
was glorious. Beautiful as the poetical religion of Greece appears 
to the fancy, it could have no permanence ; for its influence 
depended on feeling, not on faith, and its support w~as left to 
voluntary offerings, that is, to all the variations of human whim 
and caprice. 

Section- VI. The traditional History of Greece , from the 
earliest Ages to the Commencement of the Trojan War. 

From an unknown period to about 1200 b.c. 

Sacred history, confirmed by uniform tradition, informs us that 
Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, were peopled at an earlier period 
than the other portions of the western world. The first inhabitants 
were tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose earliest approaches to 
civilization were associations for mutual defence against robber- 
tribes, and the Phoenician corsairs that swept the coast of the riRgean 
to kidnap slaves. The Pelas'gi were the first tribe that acquired 
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supremacy in Greece: they were probably of Asiatic origin ; and 
the first place in which they appear to have made a permanent 
settlement was the Peloponnesus, where they erected Sic'yon 
2000), and Argos (*b.c. 1800), LFachus was regarded by 
the PeWgi as their founder; he was probably contemporary with 
Abraham ; but nothing certain is known of his history. 

To the Pelas'gi are attributed the remains of those most ancient 
monuments generally called Cyclopian. They are usually com- 
posed of enormous rude masses piled upon one another, with small 
stones fitted in between the intervals to complete the work. 
Several of these stones are from ten to twelve feet in length, and 
of proportionate breadth and thickness. The Cyclopic fortresses 
are, for the most part, remarkable for the various contrivances to 
protract the defence of the interior after the enemy had conquered 
the outer wall ; and for a deficiency of flank defences, which could 
only belong to the infancy of fortification. These circumstances 
are found in some of the most ancient hill-forts of India, and in 
the first efforts towards the erection of works for protection which 
were made by the South Sea islanders that had most advanced in 
civilization, when first they were discovered by Europeans. The 
rudeness of the Cyclopian work, the magnitude of the masses, and 
the firmness with which their weight keeps them together, have 
preserved the ruins from the destructive effects of time, and of the 
succeeding generations, who so frequently pull to pieces the 
venerable relics of antiquity for the sake of the materials. 1 From 
the Peloponnesus the Pelas'gi extended themselves northwards to 
Attica, Boeotia, and Thessaly, which they are said to have entered 
under three leaders, Aehte'us, Phthius, and Pelas'gus ; though by 
these names we ought probably to understand separate tribes rather 
than individuals. Here they learned to apply themselves to agri- 
culture, and continued to flourish for nearly two centuries. From 
*b.c. 1700 to *b.c. 1500. 

The Hellenes, a more mild and humane race, first appeared on 
Mount Parnas'sus, in Phocis, under Deucalion, whom they vene- 
rated as their founder (b.c. 1433). Being driven thence by a flood, 
they migrated into Thessaly, and expelled the Pelas'gi from that 
territory. From this time forward the Hellenes rapidly increased, 
and extended their dominion over the greater part of Greece, dis- 
possessing the more ancient race, which only retained the moun- 
tainous parts of Arcadia and the land of Dodona. Numbers of the 
Pelas'gi emigrated to Italy, Cret6, and some of the other islands. 
At the distance of twelve centuries from this revolution, traces of 

i 0>L'>nei Leake’s Travels in the the Cyclopian remains at Tiryns, 
Murea contains the best account of Argos,* and Mycenae. 
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tlie Pelas'gi were to be discovered in several of tbe Arcadian and 
Epirote cities ; a district of Thessaly retained their name ; their 
colonies continued to inhabit the southern coast of Italy and the 
shores of the Hellespont ; and in these widely separated countries 
their ancient affinity was recognised in the uniformity of their 
rude dialect and barbarous manners, so very dissimilar to the 
refined customs and polished language of their Grecian neighbours. 

The Hellenic race was subdivided into four great branches, the 
/Eolians, lonians, Dorians, and Aehmans, which, in the historic 
age of Greece, were characterized by many strong and marked 
peculiarities of dialect, customs, and political government : we 
may perhaps add, religious, or, at least, heroic traditions, only that 
these appear to be connected rather with the localities in which 
they settled than with the stock from which they sprang. There 
were many smaller ramifications of the Hellenic race; but all 
united themselves to one or other of the four great tribes, whose 
names are derived from Deucalion's immediate posterity. It is 
the common attribute of ancient traditions to describe the achieve- 
ments of a tribe or army as personal exploits of the leader 5 and 
hence we find the history of the tribes and their migrations inter- 
woven with the personal history of Deucalion’s descendants. 

Hidden, the son of Deucalion, gave his name to the whole 
Hellenic race : he had three sons, rEolus, Doras, and Xuthus; of 
whom the first settled in the district of Thessaly called Phthiotis, 
and became the founder of the iEolian tribe ; the second settled 
in Estiasotis, and there established the Dorian tribe ; the third, 
expelled by his brethren, migrated to Athens, where he married 
Creusa, the daughter of king Erec'theus, by whom he had two 
sons, Fob and Aeheeus, After the death of Erec'theus, Xuthus 
was forced to remove to iEgialefa (the province of the Pelopon- 
nesus afterwards called Achaia). where he died. His son Fon, 
the founder of the Ionian race, became general of the Athenian 
forces, and lord of iEgialeia, to which he gave the name of Ionia. 
Achseus, the founder of the Achaean race, obtained possession of 
the greater part of the Peloponnesus, especially Argolis and 
Laconia. 

The JEolian tribe spread itself over western Greece, Acarnania, 
iEtolia, Phocis, Locris, Elis in the Peloponnesus, find the western 
islands. The Dorians, driven from Estiasotis by the Perrhmbians, 
spread themselves over Macedonia and Crete; a part of them 
subsequently returning, crossed Mount CE'ta, and settled in Doris 
on the Doric Tetrap'olis, where they remained until they migrated 
into the Peloponnesus, under the guidance of the Heracleidm ; 
an important revolution, which will soon engage our attention. 

The lonians inhabited At'tica and JSgialeia ; but they were 
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expelled from the latter by the Achseans at the time of the great 
Dorian migration, and the name of the country changed to 
Achafa. The Achmans retained Argolis and Laconia until they 
•were expelled by the Dorians, when, as we have just said, they 
established themselves in iEgialeia. ; 

From the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the four- 
teenth century before Christ, several colonies from Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, and Phry'gia, settled in different parts of Greece^ bringing 
with them the improvements in the arts and sciences that had 
been made in their respective countries, and thus greatly advanc- 
ing the progress of civilization in Greece. There have been some 
modern theorists who have denied the fact of these migrations, 
though supported by the unanimous testimony of ancient writers,* 
but it is a sufficient answer to the objections of such sceptics, that 
these colonists, few in number, never formed a separate caste, but 
were soon blended with the mass of the native population; and 
that all the improvements and inventions the Greeks derived from 
abroad, they so modified and suited to their national character as 
to make them completely their own. The chief of these colonies 
were : — 

An Egyptian colony was led from Sais in the Debt a to At'tica 
by Cecrops (*b.c. 1550) : he is said to have introduced the institu- 
tion of marriage and the first elements of civilization. 

A second colony, from Lower Egypt, was led by Danaus, who 
fled from a brother’s enmity, and settled in Ar'gos (*b.c. 1500). 
The fable of his fifty daughters is well known ,* but its historical 
foundation is altogether uncertain. 

A Phoenician colony, under Gad mus, settled in- Boeotia, and 
founded Thebes, nearly at the same time that Cecrops established 
himself in At'tica. He was the first who introduced the use of 
letters into Greece. Those who deny the fact of these colonies 
dwell strongly on the improbability of a Phoenician prince estab- 
lishing himself in an inland city : forgetting that a political exile 
would naturally secure himself from the persecutions of his 
countrymen, and that the .Phoenicians were at that period the un- 
disputed masters of the iEgean. 

P«§lops led a colony from Phry'gia, the north-western kingdom 
of Asia Minor, into the Peloponnesus (*B.o. 1400): he did not 
acquire so large a kingdom as the settlers mentioned before j but 
his descendants, by intermarriages with the royal families of 
Ar'gos and Lacedae'mon, acquired such paramount influence that 
they became supreme over the peninsula, and gave it the name of 
their great ancestor. 

Several circumstances, however, impeded the progress of civi- 
lization, The coasts of Greece were temptingly exposed to the 
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Phoenicians, Cariaus, and islanders of the JEgean, who at first 
made the art of navigation subservient to piracy rather than com- 
merce; and the Thracians, the Amazons, and other barbarous 
tribes from the north, made frequent incursions into the exposed 
Hellenic provinces. To resist these incursions the celebrated 
Amphictyon'ie league was founded by Anrphictyon, a descendant 
of Deucalion : the federation was constantly receiving fresh acces- 
sions, until it included the greater part of the Grecian states; 
deputies from which met alternately at DeTphi and Therm op'y he. 

Like Europe in the middle ages, Greece at this period was in- 
fested by bands of robbers, who deemed plunder an honourable 
profession, and some of whom exercised the most atrocious 
cruelties on the hapless passengers. As there was no paramount 
authority to control these banditti, their excesses became intoler- 
able, until a species of knight-errantry was established, which, in 
its most prominent features, resembled that which, from similar 
causes, became, at a long subsequent period, prevalent in western 
Europe. The adventurers who acquired most fame by their 
exertions in destroying the freebooters, were Perseus, Her'eules, 
Beller'ophon, Theseus, and the Dioskoiiroi Cas'tor and Pollux, 
whose romantic histories form a very large portion of Grecian 
mythology, 

The most celebrated events in this period of uncertain history 
are, the Argonautic expedition, the two Theban wars, the siege of 
Troy, the return of the Heracleidm, and the migration of the 
Ionian and iEolian colonies to Asia Minor. It is not easy to dis- 
cover the real nature and objects of the Argonautic expedition ; it 
appears certain that in the thirteenth century before the Christian 
era, a Thessalian prince, named Jason, collected the young chivalry 
of Greece, and sailed on an expedition, partly commercial and 
partly piratical, in a ship named Argo, to the eastern shores of the 
Euxine sea. The Argonauts fought, conquered, and plundered; 
they planted a colony in Col'chis, and their chief brought a prin- 
cess of that country home to Thessaly. But though impenetrable 
darkness veils the nature of this expedition, there can be no doubt 
of its results. From the era of the Argonauts, we may discover 
among the Greeks not only a more daring and more enlarged spirit 
of enterprise, but a more decisive and rapid progress towards civi- 
lization and humanity. The chiefs, who had hitherto been the 
isolated leaders of barbarous hordes, and owed their pre-eminence 
principally to their physical strength and ferocious courage when 
combined in a joint expedition, practically learned the value of the 
political virtues; and found that to retain their superiority, it was 
necessary to brighten the lustre of martial spirit by the milder 
virtues of justice and humanity. 
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Soon after the close of the Argonautic expedition, most of the 
.Grecian heroes joined in an JEolian war, called by the poets 1 the 
hunt of the Calydonian boar ; ’ and northern Greece was disturbed 
by religious feuds, occasioned by the introduction of the Dionysiac 
or Bacchanalian rites from Asia. The worship of Diony'sus or 
Bac'chus was established at Thebes by CadTnns ; and the Phoeni- 
cian mythology is full of the miseries and crimes that debased and 
mined the family of Cad'nius. GE'dipus, the most remarkable of 
his descendants, having been removed from the throne for an 
involuntary series of crimes, his sons, EteocTes and Polymces, 
seized the kingdom, and agreed to reign in turn. EteocTes re- 
fused to perform the agreement ; and Polymces, being joined by 
six of the most eminent generals in Greece, commenced the 
memorable war of e the Seven against Thebes ’ (*B.c. 1225). The 
result was fatal to the allies ; EteocTes and Polymces fell by 
mutual wounds ; and Ordon, who succeeded to the Theban throne, 
routed the confederate forces, five of whose leaders were left dead 
on the field. After the lapse of about ten years, the sons of the 
allied princes, called the Epig'oni, marched against Thebes to 
avenge the death of their fathers. After a sanguinary conflict, 
the Thebans were routed with great slaughter, their leader slain, 
and their city captured. In consequence of these wars the 
Thebans were long odious to the rest of the Greeks, and they 
repaid this hatred by infidelity to the Hellenic cause during the 
Persian war. 

When the family of PAlops became powerful in southern 
Greece, they appear to have attempted to retaliate the injuries 
that had driven their ancestors into exile. In one of their 
plundering expeditions to the Phrygian coast, a young prince 
named Podar'kes was carried away captive, and detained until a 
large ransom had been paid for his liberation. From this circum- 
stance he was afterwards named Pnam, or 1 the purchased.’ At a 
subsequent period, Pnam having become king of Troy, sent his 
son Paris, or Alexander, as an ambassador to the Peloponnesian 
princes, probably to negotiate a peace. He seduced Hel'en, the 
beautiful wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, and conveyed her, 
with some valuable treasures, to Troy. The injured husband 
applied to his countrymen for redress, A large army, raised by 
the confederate kings, was placed under the command of Aga- 
memnon, the brother of Menelaus. 

Troy was at this time the capital of a powerful kingdom, pos- 
sessing numerous allies and subjects. It mustered, according to 
Homer, an army of fifty thousand men ; its walls could defy the 
imperfect machines then used in sieges, and its citadel was im- 
pregnable. Against this powerful kingdom the Greek princes 
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undertook their expedition, with an army of about one hundred 
thousand men, conveyed in eleven hundred and eighty-six ships. 
These vessels were of very rude construction, having only half- 
decks, and stones instead of anchors : the soldiers acted as rowers, 
and when they reached their destination the ships were hauled 
upon land; 

The war was protracted ten years, during which several battles 
were fought under the walls of Troy ; and we find that the mili- 
tary weapons used were in every respect similar to those employed 
by the ancient Egyptians: clubs, slings, bows, javelins, and even 
large stones, in case of necessity, constituted their weapons of 
offence ; whilst their defensive consisted of long shields* helmets, 
breast-plates, and greaves of brass for their legs. The troops 
advanced in close lines, and the leaders generally decided tlie fate 
of the engagement. They fought in war-chariots, not unlike 
those of the ancient Egyptians, and were unacquainted with the 
use of cavalry. 

During the protracted resistance of Troy, the Greeks made in- 
cursions into the neighbouring districts, and at the same time 
cultivated the fields of Thrace, on the opposite side of the Helles- 
pont, to procure subsistence. The city was finally taken by 
stratagem, and razed to the ground ; most of the inhabitants were 
slain or taken, and the rest were forced to become exiles in distant 
lands. The victors, however, suffered nearly as much as the 
vanquished. During the protracted absence of the chiefs, usurpers 
had seized many of their thrones, aided by faithless wives and the 
rising ambition of young men. These circumstances necessarily 
led to fierce wars and intestine commotions, which greatly retarded 
the progress of Grecian civilization. 

Section VII. Grecian History from the Trojan War to the Esta- 
blishment of the Greek Colonies in Asia. 

FROM *B.C, 1183 TO E.C. 994 , 

"Wjg have seen how the posterity of P£lops, by various means, 
obtained possession of the entire Peloponnesus, to the exclusion of 
the more ancient dynasties. Their rivals were the Perseidae, who 
claimed, through their ancestor PePseus, the honours of a divine 
descent, and who could boast of having in their family such 
heroes as Per'seus, Beller'ophon, and Her'cules. Prom the last- 
named hero a powerful branch of the Perseid family received the 
name of the Heraclefdse ; they were persecuted by the Pelop'id 
sovereigns, and driven into exile. After having been hospitably 
received by the Athenians, and protected from the vindictive 
pursuit of their enemies, they retired to the mountainous district 
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of Doris, where their leader Hyl'lus was adopted hy Epalius, 
monarch of that country,* and after the death of their benefactor, 
the Heracleidae became masters of that wild and barren province. 
The Dorian mountains were ill calculated to satisfy inen whose 
ancestors had inherited the fertile plains of the Peloponnesus : but 
the growing greatness of the rival house, and especially the exten- 
sive power obtained by Agamem'non and Menelaus, checked their 
natural ambition. When the consequences of the Trojan war 
filled Greece with confusion, the Heracleidae were encouraged to 
make an effort to regain their ancient rights ; twice they attempted 
to break through the Corinthian isthmus, but were each time 
repulsed with considerable loss. Warned by these misfortunes, 
they abandoned the design of entering the Peloponnesus by land, 
and resolved to try their fortune in a naval expedition. 

Their rendezvous was Naupac'tus ( Lepanto ), on the Corinthian 
Gulf, where they were joined by a body of iEtolians, and by 
several of the Dorian tribes, anxious to exchange their savage 
rocks and gloomy forests for a more fertile and civilized country. 
By secret intrigues a party was gained in Lacedaemon ,* and before 
setting sail, they prudently detached a body of light-armed troops, 
whose appearance at the isthmus drew the strength of the enemy 
towards that quarter. A favourable gale in the meantime wafted 
their arm ament to the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus. Laco- 
nia was betrayed to the invaders ; Arigolis, Messenia, E'lis, and 
Corinth, submitted to their authority,* the mountainous districts 
of Ai;cadia, and the coast province, riBgialefa (afterwards Achaia), 
were the only parts of the peninsula that remained unsubdued. 
The revolution was effected with little bloodshed ,* but not with- 
out great oppression of the ancient inhabitants, many of whom 
•emigrated, while those who remained were reduced to slavery. 

The associated victors divided the conquered provinces among 
themselves hy lot. Aristodemus, who obtained Laconia, happen- 
ing to die, the kingdom was secured for his twin children, Eurys'- 
thenes and Procles, and from that time forth Sparta was governed 
by two kings. The commander of the Pelop'id forces at the 
isthmus, instead of attempting to recover his kingdom, invaded 
YEgialeia, expelled the lonians, and gave that province the name 
of Achaia, which it ever after retained (b.c. 1104). Many of the 
fugitives sought refuge in At'tiea, where they were hospitably 
•entertained by the Athenians, who were alarmed by the success 
and ambition of the Dorians, A still greater number passed over 
into Asia Minor, and founded the colonies of Ionia, YEolia, and 
Caria, 

The jealousy of the Athenians was soon proved to he derived 
from reasonable fears. In the rei*?n of Codrus the Dorians passed 
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tlie boundaries of Attica, and seized the territory of Meg'nra, on 
tlie northern coast of the Saronic Gulf. A cruel war ensued; 
Cddrus in vain attempted to drive the intruders from their strong- 
hold i at length, hearing that a superstitious rumour prevailed 
among them, that they would be successful as long as they re- 
frained from' injuring the Athenian king, lie entered their camp in 
disguise, provoked a quarrel with a Dorian soldier, and suffered 
himself to be slain. On recognising the body, the superstitious 
Peloponnesians, despairing of success, abandoned their hostilities ; 
and the Athenians, out of respect for his memory, declared that 
none of the human race was worthy to succeed Codr ns. and there- 
fore abolished royalty altogether (b.c. 3.068), 

Two of the Pelop'idce, having unsuccessfully traversed the 
northern part of Greece in search of new settlements, finally 
yielded to the dictates of their enterprising spirit, crossed the 
Hellespont eighty -eight years after the taking of Troy, and esta- 
blished themselves along the coast of the ancient kingdom of 
Priam. Their colonies gradually extended from the peninsula of 
Cyzicus on the Propontis to the mouth of the river Her'mus, 
which delightful country, together with the island of Leslies, 
received the name of riEolia. The younger sons of Codrus, dis- 
satisfied with the abolition of royalty, collected a numerous band 
of Athenians and Ionian exiles, with which they crossed the sea, 
and established themselves along the coast from the liver Her'mus 
to the promontory of Posideion, expelling the ancient inhabitants. 
Tlie islands of Chios and Samos were subsequently seized, and all 
these countries were united by the common name of Ionia, or, as 
it was sometimes called, the Pan-Ionian confederacy. 

The renewal of hostilities between the Athenians and Dorians 
led to the establishment of a third series of Greek colonies in Asia 
(b.c. 994). The Dorians having been driven from their stronghold 
in Meg'ara, were ashamed to return to the Peloponnesus; part of 
them sailed to the islands of Crete and Rhodes, already peopled by 
Doric tribes ; the rest settled in the peninsula of Oaria, to which, 
in honour of their mother-country, they gave the name of Doris. 

At a later period, the tide of emigration turned towards the 
west, and colonies were established in Sicily, and on the coasts of 
southern Italy. The Greeks seldom made settlements in the inte- 
rior of the country ; for their colonies in general were designed to 
extend commerce rather than conquests. Most of these colonies 
were independent states, and their institutions were often improve- 
ments on those of the parent -country. Owing to their freedom 
and their superiority to their neighbours in the arts of civilized 
life, many of the colonies not only equalled but greatly surpassed 
their parent-states in wealth and power. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HISTORY OF THE GRECIAN STATES AND COLONIES 
BEFORE THE PERSIAN WAR. 


Section I. Topography of Sparta . 

T HE city of Spar'ta, called also Lacedee'mon, a name properly be- 
longing to the suburbs, was built on a series of bills, whose out- 
lines are varied and romantic, along the right bank of the Eurotas, 
within sight of the chain of Mount Tayg^tum. We have already 
mentioned, that it was not originally surrounded by walls ; but 
the highest of its eminences served as a citadel, and round this hill 
were ranged five towns, separated by considerable intervals, occu- 
pied by the five Spartan tribes. The great square or forum, in 
which the principal streets of these towns terminated, was embel- 
lished with temples and statues : it contained also the edifices in 
which the senate, the ephori, and other bodies of Spartan magis- 
trates, were accustomed to assemble : there was besides a splendid 
portico, erected by the Spartans from their share of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Platse'ae, where the Persians were finally 
overthrown. Instead of being supported by pillars, the roof 
rested on gigantic statues, representing Persians habited in flow- 
ing robes. 

On the highest of the eminences stood a temple of Miner'va, 
which, as well as the grove that surrounded it, had the privileges 
of an asylum. It was built of brass, as that at Delphi had formerly 
been, and was profusely adorned with bas-reliefs, representing the 
achievements of Her'cules, the Dioskouroi, and other heroes. To 
the right of the edifice was a statue of Jupiter, supposed to be the 
most ancient in Greece : it was composed of pieces of brass fastened 
together with nails. There were many monuments erected to 
fabulous heroes, to conquerors at the Olympic games, and the 
legislator Lycur'gus was honoured with a temple; but only four or 
five of the most eminent warriors in the historic period received 
funeral honours, and even these appear to have been reluctantly 
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conceded. Forty years Lad elapsed before the bones of Leonl'das. 
were conveyed to Sparta, and deposited in a tomb near the theatre 
and it was at the same time that the names of the three hundred 
Spartans who had fallen with him at the pass of Thermopylae 
were inscribed on a monumental column. 

The greater part of these edifices had no pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty j they were of rude workmanship, and destitute of' 
ornament. Private houses were small and unadorned ; for the 
Spartans spent the greater part of their time in porticoes and 
public halls. On the south side of the city was the Hippodromes, 
or course for horse and foot races ; and at a little distance from 
that, the Platanis'tae, or place of exercise for youth, shaded by 
beautiful palm-trees, and enclosed by the Eurotas on one side, a 
small river that falls into it on the other, and on the third by a 
narrow canal which united the two streams. It was entered by 
two bridges, on one of "which stood the statue of HePcules, 
emblematic of all-subduing valour ; on the other the statue of 
Lycur'gus, the symbol of all-regulating law. 

It was justly observed by Thucyd'ides, that ‘if LacedseTnon 
were demolished, and nothing remained but its sacred buildings 
and foundations, men of a distant age would find a difficulty in 
believing tbe existence of its former power, or that it had possessed 
two of the five divisions of the Peloponnesus, or that it had com- 
manded the whole country, as well as so many allies beyond the 
peninsula, — so inferior was the appearance of the city to its fame, 
being neither adorned with temples and splendid edifices, nor built 
in contiguity, but in separate quarters in the ancient method; 
whereas if Athens,’ adds the historian, ‘were reduced to a similar 
state, it would he supposed that her power had been twice as great 
as the reality.’ 

Some idea may he formed, from the ancient authorities, of the 
position of the five Spartan tribes. 1. The PitamStse inhabited all 
the part of Sparta adjacent to the Ag'ora or forum, the most de- 
sirable and fashionable part of the city, and extended to the river 
about the centre of its course in front of Sparta, where probably 
was in all times the most frequented ford. 2. The Limnatse in- 
habited the northern part of the city, near the Eurotas, deriving 
their name from the marshes which formerly existed there. 
3. The Messoatse occupied the south-eastern part of the town, not 
far from the race-course and exercise-ground. 4. -The iEgeidae 
possessed the north-western part of the city, near the tomb of the 
hero iEgeus, from whom they derived their name. And, 5. The 
Cynosuren'ses inhabited the part adjacent to the branch of Tayge* 
turn, which overlooks Spar'ta, its rocky projections having been 
anciently called Cynos liras ( dogs' tails). 
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Section II, Legislation of Lycurgus, and Messenian Wars. 

FROM *B.C. 880 TO B.C. 500. 

The Dorian conquerors of Laconia formed themselves into a per- 
manent ruling caste, and reduced the greater part of the inhabitants 
of the country to a state of vassalage, or rather perfect slavery. 
During two centuries the Spartans were engaged in tedious wars 
with the Argives, and their state was agitated by domestic broils, 
resulting from the unequal division of property, the ambition of 
rival nobles, and the diminished power of the kings. At length, 
Lycur'gus having obtained the supreme authority, as guardian of 
his nephew Charilaus, directed his attention to establishing a 
system of law, which might prevent the recurrence of such dis- 
orders. The legislation of Lycur'gus was not a written code : it 
consisted of Rhetrai or short sentences like proverbs, containing 
directions for civil life, all of which were confirmed by the oracle 
of Delphi : hence many ancient usages of the Doric race, many 
customs borrowed from the Cretans and the institutions of Minos, 
and many things of later origin, have been erroneously attributed 
to this lawgiver. His great object was to ensure the continuance 
of the Spartans as a dominant military caste, by perpetuating a 
race of athletic and warlike men ; and hence his laws referred 
rather to domestic life and physical education than to the consti- 
tution of the state, or the form of its government. 

He continued the relation of caste between the Spartans and 
Laconians, and the double line of kings as leaders in war and first 
magistrates in peace. He is said to have instituted the Gericsia , or 
senate, of which no one could be a member who had not passed the 
age of sixty ; but it is uncertain whether he founded the college of 
the five eph'ori, or inspectors, chosen annually, with powers some- 
what similar to those of the Eoman tribunes ; he certainly did not 
invest them with the power they assumed in later ages. There 
were also popular assemblies ; but they could originate no law, nor 
make any alteration in the resolutions submitted to them by the 
kings and the senate, their power being confined to a simple 
approbation or rejection. 

The chief regulations in private life were, the equal distribution 
of lands, the removal of every species of luxury, the arrangement 
of domestic relations so as to ensure a race of hardy citizens, and 
the complete establishment of slavery. Thus a military common- 
wealth was established in Greece, which for ever banished a chance 
of tranquillity ; since the Spartan citizens must have been impelled 
to war by the restlessness common to man, when all the occupa- 
tions of household life and of agriculture were intrusted to the care 
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of the Helots, as their slaves were usually called. The strength of 
the Spartan army lay in its heavy-armed infantry : they usually 
fought in a phalanx or close column, and were remarkable for the 
skill and rapidity of their evolutions. They marched to the charge 
with a measured regular step, and never broke their ranks either to 
plunder or pursue a flying enemy. After battle, every soldier was 
obliged to produce his shield, as a proof that he had behaved 
bravely and steadily. 

The first great war in which the Spartans engaged was with their 
neighbours the Messenians, whose smiling fields were too tempting 
to those who inhabited the rugged mountains of Laconia. Com- 
plaints of mutual provocation, as is usual in such cases, were made 
on both sides; but it is confessed that the Spartans, without puh- 
iishmg a declaration of war, attacked the small town of Amphei'a 
m the dead of night, and murdered the greater part of the in- 
hamtants in their beds (b.c. 743). After along series of sanguinary 
engagements, whose horrors were aggravated by cruel suporsti- 
tions, the Messenians were totally subdued, and forced to give up 
half the revenue of their lands to the Spartans (b.c. 722). Duriuo- 
tins war, the Spartan army, consisting of the greater part of the 
citizens who had attained the military age, bound themselves by a 
voluntary oath not to. return home until they had subdued their 

P rotracted be y° nd expectation, the senate, 
fearing that the Spartan race would become extinct, invited the 

ueiSd 6 ^ 110 , 11 ^ “ 0t tat “ the ob % ation > to return home, and 
permittecUhem to have promiscuous intercourse with the women 

i onsprmg of these irregular connexions were called Parthen'he • 

eititw + n ° ° el ^u father ’ nor weretbe y, though citizens of Sparta 
itled to any inheritance. Finding themselves despised by the 
other. Spartans, they entered into a conspiracy with the Hdlots 

I^Me W %f° rtma f 1 \ deteCted at th ® moment i(; was about to 
® The senate, however, was afraid to punish so powerful 

suS p “ ° f transport, arms, and munitions, were 
pplied to the 1 arthenhse, who, under the guidance of PhaJan'tus 
to Southern Italy, wt ra th,/ t.u» d , d tll , Sy 3 

° f th “ Spttttaoa drove the Mesaeuians to revolt, 
and. they found a worthy leader in Aristom'enes, a youth descended 

ZZ t “ Un \° f M6SSenian So 4id and deSve 

were his successes, that the Spartans sought the advice of the 

orimle and received the mortifying response, that &ey should 
solicit a general from the Athenians. .Ambassadors were sent to 
who had AmTd f“ d tbe Athenians sent back the poet Tyrte'us, 
w^-ior “ deed ’ boi [ ne arms > but was never distinguished as a 
wamor. His patriotic odes roused the spirit of the Spartak 
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soldiers, and they renewed the war with more zeal and greater 
success than ever. Notwithstanding these advantages acquired by 
the Spartans, Aristom'enes protracted the defence of his country 
more than eleven years ; but at length Messene was taken by 
treachery, and its heroic defenders forced to seek refuge in Arcadia. 
Here Arisfcom/enes planned an expedition against Sparta, whose 
citizens were engaged in plundering Messdne ; hut he was betrayed 
by tbe Arcadian monarch, and his last plan for the redemption of 
his country ' frustrated (b.c. 671). While the Messenian exiles 
were in doubt whither to direct their course, they received an 
invitation from the piince of Nhegium, who was one of their own 
princely line, entreating them to aid him against the Zancleans, an 
HSolian colony on the opposite side of the Sicilian strait, by whose 
piratical incursions his subjects were cruelly harassed. They 
obeyed the summons, and took Zancle by storm; but they had 
learned mercy from their own sufferings, and spared the lives of 
the citizens. Both united into- one people, and the name of the 
city was changed to Messene, which, after the lapse of twenty-five 
centuries, it still retains with little alteration. Aristom'enes did 
not accompany his countrymen ; he travelled to Bhodes, and 
thence to Lydia, hoping probably to engage its monarch in some 
enterprise that might finally restore Messene. But upon his 
arrival at Sardis, he was seized with a disease which put an end to 
his life. 

Sparta had conquered, but the struggle had greatly weakened 
the strength of the state ; and in her subsequent wars with the 
Tegeans and Argives, she was far from maintaining her ancient 
superiority in arms. The important island of Cythera’was, how- 
ever, wrested from the Argives about b.c. 550. 


Section III. Topography of Athens. 

Athens was situated in a plain, which, on the south-west, ex- 
tended for about four miles towards the sea and tbe harbours, but 
on the other side was enclosed by mountains. Several rocky hills 
arose in the plain itself; the largest and highest of which was 
fortified by Cecrops as the citadel, or Acrop'olis, and was some- 
times called Cecropia. Around this the city was built, most of 
the buildings, however, spreading towards the sea. The summit 
of the hill was nearly level for a space of about eight hundred feet 
in length and four hundred in breadth ; as if Nature herself had 
prepared a fit locality for those masterpieces of architecture which 
announced at a distance the splendour of Athens. The only road 
that led to the Acropolis passed through the Propykea, a magnifi- 
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cent gateway adorned with two wing's, and two temples full of the 
finest pieces of sculpture and painting. It was erected under the' 
administration of Perficles, by the architect Mnesic'les, and was 
decorated with the admirable sculptures of Phid'ias. Through 
these splendid portals was an ascent by marble steps to the summit 
of the hill, on which were erected the temples of the guardian 
deities of Athens. Qn the left was the temple of Pallas Athene 
(Miner'w), the protectress of cities, containing a column fabled to 
have fallen from heaven, and an olive tree believed to have sprung 
spontaneously from the earth at the mandate of the goddess. Be- 
yond this was a temple of Neptune. On the right side arose the 
Parthenon, sacred to the virgin Miner'va, the glory of Athens, the 
noblest triumph of Grecian architecture. Prom whatever quarter 
the traveller arrived, whether by land or sea, the first thing he 
saw was the Parthenon rearing up its lefty head above the city 
and the citadel. Its ruins/sublime in decay, are still the first ob- 
ject that strikes the eye of the stranger. It was of the Doric order, 
built of that beautiful white marble found in the quarries of Mount 
Pentel'icus. It was about one hundred feet wide, two hundred 
and twenty-six feet deep, and seventy feet high. There was a 
double portico of columns at the two fronts, and single rows along 
each side. There was an architrave, or frieze, along the exterior 
of the nave, beautifully sculptured with the representation of a 
procession in honour of Miner'va. Within the temple was the 
statue of Miner'va carved by Phid'ias, so celebrated for its size, the 
richness of its materials, and the exquisite beauty of the workman- 
ship, It was made of gold and ivory, and was nearly forty feet in 
height. She was represented erect, covered with her aegis or 
buckler, holding in one hand a lance, and in the other a figure of 
Victory six feet high. 

Behind the temple was the public treasury, in which individuals 
deposited such sums of money as they did not think it prudent to 
keep at home ; there likewise were preserved the offerings made 
to the goddess, which usually consisted of splendid coronals, vases, 
and little figures of the divinities, either of gold or silver. The 
Athenian ladies frequently presented their ornaments and trinkets 
at the shrine of the goddess. These treasures were intrusted to 
annual officers, who accounted annually to their successors fox 1 
their charge, by delivering to them a list, specifying the weight of 
each article and the name of the donor. The inventory, which 
was immediately cut in marble, was both a testimonial of the- 
fidelity of the keeper, and an incentive to further liberality. 

The prospect from the Acrop'olis and the Par'thenon commanded,, 
on the right, the two peaks of Hymet'tus ; on the north, Pen- 
tel'icus, with its marble quarries; to the north-west, Mount 



Olthae'ron was discernible at a great distance, raising its lofty sum- 
mit above the smaller mountains; and Mount Laurium, with its 
rich mines of silver, lay to the south-east, almost at the end of the 
peninsula. But the most delightful prospect was towards the 
south-west, where the eye could range freely over the three har- 
bours and the Saronic Bay, with the islands of SaPamis and iEgina, 
as far as the Corinthian Acrop'olis. Many of the chief places of 
the cantons, or demoi, into which Attica was divided, might also 
be seen, and even the towns and villages on the mountains were 
distinctly perceptible. No one of these was important as a city, 
and. yet there were few which had not something worthy of obser- 
vation, either statues, altars, or temples ; for to whatever part of 
his country the Athenian strayed, he always beheld something to 
remind him that he was in Attica. 

At the foot of the Acrop'olis, on one side, was the Od£um, or 
music-hall, and the Theatre of Bacchus, where the tragic contests 
were celebrated on the festival of that deity ; on the other side 
was the Prytangum, where the chief magistrates and most meri- 
torious citizens were honourably entertained at a table furnished 
at the public expense. 

A small valley called Coele (the hollow) lay between the Acrop'o- 
lis and the hill on which the court of Areop'agus held its ses- 
sions ; and it also separated the Areopagus from the Pnyx, a small 
rocky hill on which the general assemblies of the people were held. 
It was remarkable only for the meanness and simplicity of its 
furniture, which formed a striking contrast to the grandeur of the 
neighbouring buildings. Here the spot from which the eminent 
orators addressed the people may still be seen ; for it is imperish- 
able, being cut in the natural rock, and it has been recently cleared 
from rubbish, as well as the four steps by which it was ascended. 
As the harbour of the Peirse'us may be distinctly seen from the top 
of the hill, the orators, while the democracy and commercial in- 
terests maintained their ascendancy, always turned their faces 
towards the harbour, in order to remind the people that the strength 
of the state consisted in its navy and its trade. The aristocracy 
and landed interest were greatly offended by this custom, asserting 
that the first legislators only favoured agriculture, and that The- 
mis'tocles, by uniting the city to the harbour, and thus, as it were, 
connecting sea and land, had given an undue preponderance to the 
mercantile interest and the multitude : accordingly, the first mea- 
sure adopted by the thirty tyrants was to change the direction of 
the bemctj or pulpit, and compel the orators to turn their backs 
upon the sea. 

Beyond the Pnyx lay the Ceramicus, or pottery-ground, con- 
taining the market-place. This was a large square, surrounded on 
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all sides with statues and public buildings ; at the south was the 
senate-house, and the statues of the Epon'ymi, ten heroes from 
whom the tribes of Athens received their respective names. At 
the east were erected two splendid stoai, or porticoes ; that of the 
Her'mse, or statues of Mercury, on which were inscribed the 
names of the citizens, allies, and slaves, who had distinguished 
themselves in the Persian war ; and that called Poecild, ornamented 
with many splendid paintings, particularly one representing Mil-; 
Hades at the battle of Marathon. Under this stoa the philosopher 
Zeno used to lecture his pupils, whence his followers are called 
•Stoics. 

There were three principal gymnasia, or places of public exer- 
cise, near the city, where philosophers and rhetoricians delivered 
their lectures. The most celebrated of these was the Academy, 
deriving its name from having been the country-seat of the 
wealthy AeadSmus, who spent the greater part of a large fortune 
in ornamenting this delightful spot. Here Plato delivered his 
eloquent lectures, and hence his followers are called Academics. 
The Lyceum, on the opposite side of the city, near the Ilys'sus, 
was chosen by Aristotle for his school after his return from Mace- 
don, the Academy having been pre-occupied by Xen'ocrates. He 
generally instructed his pupils while walking about the groves and 
avenues of this highly- cultivated place, and on this account his 
followers were called Peripatetics. Cynosar'ges was about a mile 
from the Lyceum, and was the residence of Antis'thenes, the 
founder of the Cynic sect. 

The whole country round Athens, particularly the long road to 
the Peire'us, was ornamented with monuments of all kinds, espe- 
cially with tombs of great poets, statesmen, and warriors. This 
road was enclosed by a double wall, called the northern and 
southern, erected under the administration of Themis'tocles: it 
was nearly five miles in length on both sides, and enclosed the two 
harbours Peirae'us and Phai'ereus. It was rather more than 
eighty feet high, built entirely of freestone, and so broad that 
two baggage-waggons could pass each other. The PeiraeTis and 
Phai'ereus, but especially the former, might be regarded as little 
cities, with public squares, temples, market-places, &e . ; and the 
commercial crowd that enlivened the quays gave the chief har- 
bour a more animated appearance than Athens itself. The Muny- 
chian port lay east of Athens, and, like the others, was formed 
naturally by the hays of the coast. It was a place of considerable 
natural strength, and was garrisoned by the Lacedemonians after 
they had subdued Athens. We cannot better conclude this sketch 
of the most beautiful city of ancient times than by quoting a frag- 
ment of the lost comedies of Lysip'pus: i Whoever does not 
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desire to see Athens is a fool; whoever sees it without being 
delighted is a greater fool • hut he is the greatest fool of all who 
sees it, admires it, and leaves it . 5 

Section- IV. The History of Athens to the Beginning of the 
% Persian War. 

FROM *B.C. 1300 TO B.C. 500. 

The political history of Athens begins properly with the reign 
of Th&seus, who succeeded his father AEgeus about 3 , c. 1800. 
Certain institutions, such as the court of Areop'agiis, and the divi- 
sion of the people infco eupathidee QioUesf georgi ( ' husbandmen f 
and demiurigi ( mechanics ), are so manifestly derived from the 
Egyptian system of caste, that we may without hesitation assign 
them to Cecrops. Theseus, however, deserves to be regarded as 
the founder of the state, since, instead of the four independent 
districts, or demoi, into which Attica was divided, he established 
one body politic, and made Athens the seat of government. 
Among his successors, the most remarkable were Mnes'theus, who 
fell before Troy, and Cddrus, whose generous devotion, as has 
been already related, led to the total abolition of royalty. After 
the abolition of royalty (b.c. 1068), thirteen archons of his family 
ruled in succession, differing from kings only in being accountable 
for tbeir administration. The first was Mgdon, the last Alcmseon ; 
after his death (b.c. 752), archons were chosen every ten years 
from tbe family of Cddrus. , There were seven of these, the last 
of whom ceased to rule b.c. 682. Nine annual archons were then 
appointed by the powerful class of nobility, consisting not only of 
tbe descendants of such foreign princes as had taken refuge in 
Athens, but of those Athenian families which time and accident 
had raised to opulence and distinction. The powers of these 
magistrates were not equal; their rank and offices were so 
arranged, that the prerogatives of the former kings and the pre- 
ceding archons were divided among the three first of the nine. 
Nothing was gained by tbe great body of tbe people during these 
revolutions. The equestrian order, so called from their fighting 
on horseback, which, before tbe improvement of tactics, rendered 
them superior in every rencontre with the disorderly rabble, en- 
joyed all authority, religious, civil, and military. The Athenian 
populace were reduced to a condition of miserable servitude, nor 
did they recover even tbe semblance of freedom until the institu- 
tions of Theseus were revived and reformed by Solon. An incon- 
siderable number of laws, almost as ancient as the state, usually 
called the Royal Laws, were insufficient to regulate the new 
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interests, necessities, and vices, created by the progress of society ; 
the lives and fortunes of individuals: were consequently left at the 
discretion of magistrates, who were too much disposed to decide 
according to party prejudices or their own private interests. 

In this confusion, which threatened instant destruction to the 
state, Draco was chosen to prepare a code of laws (b.c. 622) by 
which the administration of justice might be regulated. Hf was 
a man of unswerving integrity, pure patriotism, and rigid morals, 
but of unexampled severity. His laws bore the impress of his 
character,* the punishment of death was denounced against all 
crimes, small as well as great $ and this indiscriminate cruelty 
rendered the whole code inoperative. Human nature revolted 
against such legal butchery ; and Draco, to avoid the public indig- 
nation, fled to HEgma, where he died an exile. 

This ineffectual effort only augmented the divisions of the state ; 
the excesses of the aristocratic factions produced such violent 
indignation, that a citizen named CyTon formed the project of 
seizing the sovereign power by the aid of the people (b.c. 598). 
He was besieged in the citadel, where he long defended himself ; 
but at length, wanting provisions, and destitute of every hope of 
succour, he eluded punishment "by flight. His followers took 
refuge in the temple of Miner'va ; but they were induced to quit 
the asylum by a promise of mercy, and then treacherously mas- 
sacred. The Alcmseon'id® were the leaders in this act of perfidy, 
which proved fatal to the power of its authors ; for it long afforded 
a pretence for restraining aristocratic influence. 

The indignation excited by this butchery was universal : trea- 
chery had been aggravated by impiety, for many of the victims 
fell at the altar of the awful Eranen'ides. Amidst the general 
consternation news arrived that, the city of Nisse'a and the island 
of Sal'amis had been taken by "the Dorians of Meg'ara j and this 
melancholy intelligence being followed by the appearance of a 
pestilence, convinced the Athenians that they had provoked the 
■righteous indignation of heaven. The oracles being consulted, 
declared that the holy places, having been polluted by blood- 
guiltiness, should be purified by peculiar circumstances of expia- 
tion. The Athenians sent to Crete for Epimen'ides, a fanatic or 
impostor, who was supposed, in that superstitious age, to have a 
direct communication with the divinities, and who had acquired 
such a reputation for wisdom and sanctity, that nations suffering 
under any calamity supplicated him to teach them the means of 
averting the anger of the gods. On his arrival at Athens, he first 
tranquillized the minds of the people by his extraordinary elo- 
quence, and then directed them to build new temples and altars 
for immolating the victims he specified (b.c. 594). When public 
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confidence was restored, he returned home, refusing* any reward 
but a branch of Miner'va’s sacred olive, and the friendship of the 
Athenians for Gnos'sus, his native city. 

Soon after the departure of Epimen'ides, the factions were again 
revived with fresh fury, and the state was reduced to perfect 
anarchy. To remedy these disorders, Solon, who had already won 
the confidence of his countrymen by planning and accomplishing 
an enterprise for the recovery of SaFamis, was unanimously 
raised to the dignity of first magistrate, legislator, and sovereign 
arbiter (b.c. 594). He was eminently qualified for this important 
station. ^ Descended from the ancient kings of Athens, he applied 
himself in early life to commercial pursuits, and having secured a 
competency by honourable industry, he travelled to distant lands 
in search of knowledge. Such was his success, that he was 
reckoned the chief of the sages commonly called the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, who in his age laid the foundation of Grecian 
philosophy. The other six were Thales of Miletus, Pit'tacus of 
Mit'ylene, Bias of Priene, Cleob'ulus of Lin'dus, My'son of Chena, 
and Chllo of Lacedae'mon. To these is sometimes added Ana- 
■char'sis, whom the celebrity of these Greeks brought from the 
uncivilized regions of Scythia to enjoy the delights of their 
conversation. 

The chief object of Solon’s legislation was to restrain the 
excessive power of the aristocracy, without, however, introducing 
a pure democracy. To remedy the pressure of immediate diffi- 
culties, he abolished all the laws of Draco, except those against 
murder. The state of debtors calling loudly for relief, he made an 
-equitable adjustment of the claims of creditors,* hut at the same 
time conciliated capitalists by raising the value of money. He 
abolished slavery and imprisonment for debt, which had led to 
great abuses and cruelties. 

His laws for the constitution of the state evince a thorough 
knowledge of republican governments, and their effect on human 
nature. Instead of regarding morals as subordinate to polity, the 
fatal error made by Lyeurgus, he regarded polity as of less im- 
portance than morals ,* and he left the constitution free to receive 
such reforms and improvements as might be rendered necessary by 
the progress of society. 

Without abolishing the ancient local divisions into four phylse 
(wards), and more than one hundred and seventy districts (demoi), 
he arranged the citizens in four classes, according to their pro- 
perty, measured in agricultural produce. 1. The first class were 
the pentacosfi-medim'ni, whose annual income exceeded five hun- 
dred bushels (medim'ni) ; 2. the knights (hippeis), whose revenue 
was equal to four hundred ; S. the zeugftse, who had three 
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hundred; and 4. the tlffites, whose yearly revenue fell short of 
that sum. Citizens of all classes had a right of attending and 
voting at the popular assemblies and in the courts of judicature; 
but magisterial offices were limited to the first three classes. The 
archonship was left unaltered ; but it was ordained that none of 
these magistrates should hold military command during his year 
of office. A council of four hundred was chosen from the first 
three classes, possessing senatorial authority : the members were 
selected by lot; but thpy were obliged to undergo a very strict 
examination into their past lives and characters before they were 
permitted to enter upon office. The archons were bound to consult 
the council in every important public matter; and no subject could 
be discussed in the general assembly of the people, which had not 
previously received the sanction of the four hundred. 

The popular assemblies consisted of all the four classes, and 
usually met on the rocky hill called the Pnyx, described in the 
preceding section. They had the right of confirming or rejecting 
new laws, of electing the magistrates, of discussing all public 
affairs referred to them by the council, and of judging in all state 
trials. * 

According to Solon’s plan, the court of Areopagus should have 
been the chief pillar of the Athenian constitution. Before his time 
it was a mere engine of aristocratic oppression ; but Solon modified 
its constitution and enlarged its powers. It was composed of 
persons who had held the office of archon, and was made the 
supreme tribunal in ail capital cases. It was likewise intrusted 
with the superintendence of morals, with the censorship upon the 
conduct of the archons at the expiration of their office ; and it had 
besides the privilege of amending or rescinding the measures that 
had passed the general assemblies of the people. 

Soon after this constitution was established, Solon was sent as 
a deputy to the Amphictyonlc council at Del'phi/ and had no 
small share in stimulating that body to undertake the first sacred 
war. This event is recommended to our attention both from the 
cause in which it originated, and the consequences by which it was- 
attended— consequences which, after the lapse of nearly three 
centuries, tended in no small degree to hasten the downfall of 
Grecian liberty. The Crisseans, possessing the best seaport on the 
Corinthian Gulf, and the most convenient to persons going on pil- 
grimage to DeEphi, levied a heavy tax on all who passed through 
their city, and thus greatly diminished the emoluments of the 
Delphians. Mutual reproaches and accusations soon engendered a 
fierce spirit of hostility : the Crisseans took up arms, entered the 
sacred territories, and not only ravaged the country, hut even 
plundered the shrine of Apollo. The Amphictyonlc council, 
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dismayed rather than enraged by such a daring outrage, were slow 
to punish the transgressors ; but Solon roused them to avenge this 
gross violation of religion and national law. The war was pro- 
tracted ten years ; but it terminated in the final destruction of the 
Crissean community, and the dedication of their territory to the 
deity whose temple they had sacrilegiously plundered (b.c. 590). 
The termination of the war was celebrated by the revival of the 
Pythian games, which had been discontinued during the contest. 

Scarcely had the liberties of Athens been established, when they 
were Again subverted by the. usurpation of Peisis'tratus. Like 
Solon, the usurper was descended from the ancient kings of Athens. 
He was also possessor of an enormous fortune, which he distributed 
to the poor with lavish' munificence. His generosity, his eloquence, 
and his courteous manners, won for him universal favour; hut he 
had the art to persuade the lower ranks of his countrymen, that his 
popularity had rendered him odious to the nobles, and that the 
protection of a body-guard was necessary to the safety of his life. 
Scarcely had this been granted, when he seized on the Acrop'olis, 
and made himself absolute master of Athens (b.c. 561). Solon 
refused the usurper’s offers of favour and protection : he went into 
voluntary exile, and died, or at least was buried, at Sal'amis. 
Meg'acles, the chief of the powerful family of the Alcmseon'idse, 
retired, with all his attendants and political friends, beyond the 
boundaries of At'tiea ; but he entered into a secret intrigue with 
Lyeur'gus, the chief of another faction, and by their joint efforts. 
Peisis'tratus was driven into exile about twelve months after he 
had obtained the sovereignty. 

Meg'acles soon quarrelled with Lyeur'gus, and opened a nego- 
tiation with Peisis'tratus, offering to restore him, if he would 
become his son-in-law. The terms were accepted, and Peisis'- 
tratus was again summoned to assume sovereign power, amid the 
general exultation of the people. A quarrel with Meg'acles drove 
him a second time into banishment ; hut he returned again at the 
head of an army, and having recovered the reins of power, held 
them without interruption to the day of his death. The power 
thus illegally acquired was administered with equity and mildness. 
Peisis'tratus ceased not to exert himself to extend the glory of 
Athens, and secure the happiness of the Athenians. His court 
was the resort of all the learned men of the age ; and to his patron- 
age we owe the first revised edition of the works of Homer. So 
conscious were the Alcmseon'idse, who had gone into exile after 
his third usurpation, of the merits of his government, that they 
made.no attempt to disturb its stability, hut remained quiet in 
Macedonia. 

On the death of Peisis'tratus (b.O. 528), his sons Hippar'chus 
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Hip'pias succeeded to his power, but not to his prudence 
and abilities. After a joint reign of fourteen years, Hippar'clius 
was murdered by two young Athenians, Harmddius and Aristo^ef- 
ton, whose resentment he had provoked by an atrocious insult 
. (B.o. 514). The cruelty with which Hip'pias punished aE whom 
he suspected of havmg had a share in his brother’s death, alienated 
the affections of the people, and encouraged the Alcimeon'idas to 
make an effort for his expulsion. By large bribes to the Delphian 
priesthood, they obtained a response from the oracle commanding 
the Spartans to expel the Peisistrat'idae, and that superstitious 
people immediately sent an army for that purpose (b.o. 510). After 
* * bnef s ^. u 8'gle, Hip'pias was forced to abandon Athens, and thence- 
forward lived m perpetual exile. 

Searceiy was the tyrant expelled, when the state was rent in 
sunder by the rivalry of contending factions. Clis'thenes, the son 
of Meg acles, headed one ; the other, chiefly composed of the aris- 
tocracy was led by Isag'oras. Clis'thenes depended for success 

hAreS thS t ld ° f , th .l pe ° ple ; andt0 enlal g e P^er, he 
increased the number of tribes from four to ten, and added a hun- 

died new members to _ the council. Isag'oras applied for aid to 
Srnif ] ;f. eived anaies to support his cause from the 

Kr’ the ^°f“ bkans ^ tb e Boeotians, the Chalcidians, and the 
HS c metans. But the confederates could not agree • Demaratus 
one of the Lacedaemonian kings, espoused the cause of the Athe- 
nians, m opposition to his colleague Com'enes, who was the patron 
oflsag oras; and these dissensions broke up the alliance ^After 
some tame, the Spartans, having discovered the trick played upon 
them by the Delphian oracle, wished to restore Hip'pias ■ but 
Ending their allies universally opposed to the project thev aban’ 
doned him to his fate, and he fled to the court of Perl where Ms" 
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anhr •, , ^7 Thracian hordes, and retired to Ar'ne in Ties- 

toned to tK a f e ^ eat Dori “ migration they re- 

some ^EoEan ta£s. ° forefatIlers > and be<a “e united with 

Roya% was abolished upon the death of Xuthus (b.c. 11261 
and the Boeotians formed a confederation of as many states as thS 
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were cities in the province : at the head of which was Thebes, but 
with very indefinite privileges. The constitutions of the states 
were unfixed $ and they continually fluctuated between a licentious 
democracy and a tyrannical oligarchy. This great evil, combined 
vath the unsettled nature of the confederation, prevented the Bceo- 
tians from taking a leading share in the affairs of Greece. General 
affairs were decided in councils, held in each of the four districts 
into which the province was divided ; and these, assemblies united 
to eject seven Boeotarchs, who were supreme magistrates in peace, 
and generals in war. 

Acarnania, AEtolia, and Locris, offer nothing remarkable ; and 
the most important event in the history of Phocis was the second 
war, which has been described in the last section. The states of 
Thessaly were for the most part governed by arbitrary individuals, 
of whom the most memorable were the tyrants of Laris'sa, belong- 
ing to the family of the Aleuadae, which claimed to be descended 
from Her'cules. In Epirus the most powerful tribe was that of the 
Molos'si, governed by a family of kings called jEac'id®, which 
claimed for its founder PyrThus or Neoptolemus, the son of 
Achil'les. 

In the Peloponnesus, Corinth was the most remarkable state 
next to Sparta. At the time of the Dorian conquest of southern 
Greece, its throne was seized by Aletes, whose descendants retained 
the power and title of royalty for five generations. On the death 
of I eles'sus, the last of the Aldtian race, Bac'chis usurped the 
throne (b.c. 777), and his descendants, called Bacchiadae, held the 
regal authority for five generations more. TelesYes, the last of 
these kings, having been murdered, the kingly office was abolished, 
and a species of oligarchy established in its stead, under yearly 
magistrates called prytanes, chosen exclusively from the house of 
Bac'chis. It would have been scarcely possible for such a narrow 
oligarchy to maintain its ground, even if it had used its power with 
moderation and wisdom ; but the Bacchiads, proud of their race 
and great commercial wealth, insulted their subjects ; and Cyp 7 - 
selus, an opulent citizen of AEolian descent, aided by the com- 
monalty, usurped the government (b.c. 657), and held the supreme 
power for thirty years. On his death he was succeeded by his son 
PerianTler, who is sometimes ranked among the Seven Wise Men 
of Greece, though he is described by many writers as a rapacious, 
oppressive, and cruel despot. His reign lasted forty years, and 
yet is supposed to have been shortened either by violence or grief 
for the loss of his son. He was succeeded by his nephew Psam- 
metlchus, whose reign lasted only three years, when be was 
expelled by his subjects, assisted by a Spartan army (b.c. 584). 
Nearly at the same time, another branch of the Cyp'seli.ds lost 
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their throne in Ambracia, a powerful Corinthian colony on the 
coast of Epirus . This revolution was followed by the establishment 
of a commercial aristocracy; whose exact constitution is unknown, 
but which long kept Corinth in close alliance with Sparta. The 
Corinthian trade consisted chiefly in the exchange of Asiatic and 
Italian merchandise; for which her position gave her many peculiar 
advantages. Like other commercial states, she planted several 
colonies, the chief of which were, in the west, Coreyla, Ambracia, 
Epidam'nus, Leueas, and Syracuse ; and, in the east, Potida/a. 
The period of Corinth’s highest prosperity closed with the govern- 
ment of the Cyp'selids ; and the loss of Corcyla, which had been 
kept in subjection by Perian'der, but revolted after Ms death,, 
proved a blow to her power which she never recovered. The naval 
engagement between the Corcyreans and Corinthians (b.c. 650) is 
the first sea-fight recorded in history. 

The history of Sic'yon and the other Achaean states presents a 
series of revolutions similar to those of Corinth. It is not precisely 
known at what period royalty was abolished ; but, after various 
revolutions and usurpations, they all adopted republican institu- 
tions, about the time that the Cyp'selids were expelled from 
Corinth. ^ • 

The constitution of Acadia became republican when Aristode- 
ulus, its last king, was stoned by his subjects for having betrayed 
Aristom'enes and the Messenians. Its chief states were Tegse'a and 
Mantinea, the former of which long maintained a doubtful contest 
for supremacy with Sparta. 

The regal dignity was abolished in Argos so early as b.c. 984; 
but nothing is known of the circumstances that led to the change, 
or the peculiar nature of the republic by which it was succeeded. 
The Argives at an early age conquered Mycense and Tfryns ; but 
the Argolic states in the south, Epidaurus and Troez&ie, main- 
tained their independence. 

Elis preserved its internal peace, owing to the wise laws of 
Xphltus, a contemporary of Lycur'gus ; while the sanctity of its 
soil insured its external security. After the abolition of royal 
power, two supreme magistrates were chosen, called Hellanodiege, 
to whose office was added the charge of superintending, the Olym- 
pic games. Their number was subsequently increased to ten, one 
being chosen from each of the Elian tribes; and their power was 
limited by a senate of ninety, whose members were chosen for life. 

Section' VI. History of the principal Grecian Islands . 

The revolutions in the Grecian islands were very similar to those 
on the continent, republican constitutions having succeeded to 
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monarchy in most, of them. After the Athenians had acquired the 
sovereignty of the sea, the insular states lost their independence; for 
though they were called confederates, they were treated as subjects ; 
no change, however, was made , in their internal constitutions. We 
shall only notice the islands that were most remarkable in history. 

Corcy'ra was occupied by a Corinthian colony under Chersic'- 
rates (b.c. /53), who expelled or subdued the former inhabitants. 
As the leader and most of his companions had been driven into 
exile by political commotions, they retained hut little affection for 
the. parent state ,* while the rapid progress of the Corcyrean power 
excited the commercial jealousy of Corinth. These circumstances 
led to an open war, when Epidam'nus, a Corcyrean colony founded 
on the western coast of Macedonia, known in later ages by the 
name of Dyrac'chium, sought the protection of Corinth. When 
the struggle commenced, Corcy'ra was at the summit of its great- 
ness, being able, without foreign aid, to man a fleet of one hundred 
and twenty war-galleys. The Corcyrean constitution appears to 
have been originally aristocratic or oligarchical, like that of most 
Dorian states; but after the Persian wars a democratic faction 
arose, -powerfully supported by the Athenians, which produced the 
most violent internal commotions, and ended in the total ruin of 
Corcy'ra. 

AEgina, originally called (Enone, was first colonized by some 
yEolian Myr'midons from Thessaly (b.c. 1358). About two hun- 
dred years after, it was seized by a Dorian colony from Epidaurus; 
it, however, soon shook oil* the yoke of the mother city, and rapidly 
grew, by commerce and navigation, to be one of the first Grecian 
states. It even established colonies of its own in Crete and Pon- 
tus. iSgma was long the successful rival of Athens, and main- 
tained its naval supremacy until near the commencement of the 
second Persian war, when it was subdued by Themis'toeles 
(b.c. 485). 

The island of Euboe'a received many different colonies from the 
mainland of Greece; but its cities were not united by any con- 
federation, each possessing a separate constitution. Its chief towns, 
Cbakcis and Eret'ria, were ruled by an aristocracy called hip- 
pob'atas, or knights; but their rule was frequently interrupted by 
the usurpation of tyrants. It was subd ued by the" Athenians after 
the Persian wars ; but the islanders made several sanguinary strug- 
gles to regain their independence. 

The Cyclades were originally peopled by some Carian tribes, 
but these were subsequently expelled by Ionian and Dorian colonies. 
They were all, except Delos, rendered tributary to Athens, when 
that state acquired the supremacy of the sea. 

Crete was celebrated in the heroic ages for the laws of Mmos 
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(*B.c. 1300). from whose code Lycur'gus is said to have borrowed 
several of his institutions. After the death of Clean'thus (*b.c. 800), 
republican constitutions were adopted in the principal cities, which 
thenceforth became independent states. The island was severely 
harassed by intestine commotions, arising chiefly from the jealousy 
between the two principal cities, Gortma and Gnos'sus : the dis- 
putes of these states, nearly equal in power, shook all Cretd, until 
the state of Cydonia, by joining one side or the other, turned the 
balance. After the abolition of royalty, nearly the same form of 
constitution was established in all the Cretan states ; the govern- 
ment was intrusted to a senate, called genisia, and to ten magis- 
trates, named cosmi, who united the powers of the Roman censors 
and consuls, having both the regulation of morals and the direction 
of all civil and military affairs. The Cretans rarely engaged in 
foreign wars, hut they were almost incessantly involved in mutual 
hostilities; a circumstance that tended greatly to degrade the 
national character. 

Cy'prus was only partially colonized by the Greeks, whose prin- 
cipal settlement was at Sal'amis, founded by Teucer, a little after 
the Trojan war (b.c. 1100). The island was successively subject 
to the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Persians. The kings of Sal'a- 
mis frequently revolted against their Persian masters, and always 
maintained a qualified independence. When Alexander the Great 
besieged Tyre (b.c. 332), he was voluntarily joined by the nine 
Cypriot kings, and thenceforth the island was annexed to the 
Macedonian monarchy. 

The history of Rhodes belongs properly to the portion of this 
work which treats of the successors of Alexander, to which we refer 
our readers. 

SECTION YII. History of the Greek Colonies in Asia Minor. 

FKOM B.C. 1200 TO B.C. 500. 

The colonies founded by the Greeks were the most numerous 
and important established by any nation. They all acted a very 
conspicuous part in accelerating the progress of civilization, de- 
veloping the sources of trade, and facilitating the commercial in- 
tercourse of nations ; and many of them attained such eminence 
as to acquire a commanding influence in political history. These 
remarks are especially applicable to the colonies founded by the 
Hellenic race, between the period of the Dorian migration and the 
final subversion of Grecian liberty by the triumph of the Mace- 
donians. There were colonies established in Italy by the Pelas'gi 
previous to this period, but their history is obscure ; and the little 
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known of them belongs rather to the annals of western Europe 
than to those of Greece. The military settlements founded by the 
Macedonians after the death of Alexander were as much garrisons 
as colonies; and the notice of them belongs to the history of the 
successors of that monarch. 

The colonies that must first engage our attention are those that 
were established along the western coast of Asia Minor, from the 
Hellespont to the confines of Cilicia, in consequence of the revo- 
lutions produced by the Dorian migration and conquest of the 
Peloponnesus. They were established by the EEolians, lonians, 
and Carians ; their commerce soon exceeded that of the parent 
states ; and in them were produced the first of Grecian poets, 
Homer and Alcae'us ; and the first of Grecian philosophers, Thales 
and Pythagoras. 

The Htolians, after the conquest of the Peloponnesus, quitted 
their native land in small bands, headed by different princes of the 
house of Pelops, advancing slowly through northern Greece in 
search of a new residence. On their route, some of the emigrants 
stopped in At'tica ; but their place was supplied by recruits 0 from 
Boeotia and Phocis. They settled for a time in Thrace, whence 
they passed over, after the lapse of a generation, to Asia (*b.c. 
1124), and occupied the coasts of M/sia and Oaria, giving to the strip 
of land they colonized the name of iEolis. They acquired possession, 
also, of the islands of Les'bos, Ten'edos, and the cluster called the 
Hecatonnesi (hundred islands). Twelve cities were erected on * 
the mainland by the iEolians, of which the chief were Cyme and 
Smyrna, ihe latter city was destroyed by the Lydians (*b.c. 600), 
and was not restored until four hundred "years iater, when it be- 
came a flourishing Macedonian colony. The iEolian cities main- 
tained their independence until the age of Cy'rus, when those on 
the mainland were subdued by the Persians, When Athens ac- 
quired supremacy by sea, the insular states were forced to submit 
to her authority,^ and were in general ruled with great severity. 
Though the iEolian cities were not united by any formal confede- 
ration, Mityldne, in the island of Les'bos, was usually regarded as 
the common metropolis of the nation ; and in that city were chosen 
the JEsymnetce, magistrates occasionally elected with absolute 
power to remedy the disorders produced by faction and civil com- 
motions. ^ The most celebrated of these sEsymnetce was Pit'tacus 
of Mitylene, the contemporary of Sappho and Alca/us, who 
flourished about B.c. 600, and was deservedly ranked amongst the 
most eminent sages of Greece. 

The Ionian migration took place some years after the iEolian, 
about b.c. 1044. It was the largest that ever left Greece ; and 
fortunately it is that with whose details we are best acquainted. 1 
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It originated in the abolition of royalty at Athens : the sons of 
Oodrus were naturally reluctant to live as private individuals in a 
country where they deemed that they had a right to rule as princes ; 
and when they declared their design of leading a colony into Asia, 
they were readily joined by the Ionian exiles from the northern 
Peloponnesus, who were straitened for room in At'tica, and by large 
hands of emigrants from the neighbouring states, actuated by 
political discontent, or the mere love of change. They assembled 
in the Prytaneum at Athens, the metropolis of the Ionian states, 
and were supplied liberally with ships and munitions of war. 
Their voyage, nevertheless, was tedious, and interrupted by several 
disasters. They delayed for some time at the Cyclades, both to 
refresh themselves after their toils, and. to establish colonies in 
some of the islands. Thence they pursued their voyage to Asia 
Minor, and landed on the coast south ofAS'olis, at that time in- 
habited by a mixed race of Carians, LePeges, and Mygdonians. 
It was not until after a long series of sanguinary wars that these 
barbarians resigned their lands to the intruders ; but they were 
finally subdued, and the lonians acquired possession of the whole 
of the valuable district between Miletus and Mount Sip'ylus. 

* Scarcely was the war terminated, when the lonians began to 
erect cities ; they established twelve, united by an Amphictyonlc 
confederacy $ viz. Eph'esus, Ery'thrse, Clazom'enae, CoPophon, 
MyTts, Miletus, Priene, Phocsa'a, Leb'edos, Samos, Teos, and Chios, 
of which the last three were insular stations. 

Miletus was the chief of the Ionian colonies ; it had been suc- 
cessively occupied by the LePeges, the Carians, and the Cretans ; 
the latter of whom were its masters when it was besieged by the 
lonians. The town was obstinately defended, which so exas- 
perated the victors, that they put all the male 'inhabitants to the 
sword, and only spared the women because they were in want of 
wives. 

EplPesus, though not the metropolis, was the most renowned of 
the Ionian cities. Its original foundation is attributed to the 
AnPazons, a fabulous nation of female warriors. Its temple and 
shrine of Dian'a were held in the highest reverence by the na- 
tions both of Europe and Asia, The worship of the goddess is 
said to have been introduced by a Cretan colony, though it may 
perhaps he attributed with more probability to the Phrygians. 
When captured by .the. lonians, the lives of the inhabitants were 
spared, and the sacred precincts of the temple assigned to them as 
a residence. 

Phocse'a was one of the latest cities founded by the lonians. 
It derived its name from a later immigration of Phocteans, whom 
the fame of the success of the former adventurers had invited into 
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Asia. It had the most extensive trade by sea of any of the 
Grecian states, and was particularly remarkable for its commerce 
with the remote parts of western Europe. It was commercially 
connected with Miletus, which engrossed the chief part of the 
trade to the Euxine and Black Seas ; and both, in the days of 
their prospeiity, from the eighth to the sixth 'century before the 
Christian era, were no unworthy rivals of Tyre and Carthage, 
Phocse'a founded several colonies, of which the most remarkable 
was MassiFise (. Marseilles ) in Gaul, whither the Phocseans re- 
moved when them city was taken by the Persians. 

CoFophon was' almost the only Ionian city, the original inhabi- 
tants of which received the colonists without a struggle. In later 
ages this city became remarkable for its formidable cavalry, whose 
resistless charge was supposed sufficient to decide an engagement ; 
whence 1 to add the colophon’ became a proverbial phrase for 
completing any undertaking. 

Samos was the most, important of the insular cities for its trade 
and naval power. It had been originally colonized by another 
Ionian tribe, a little after the Persian war; and the descendants 
of these settlers were still in possession when they were forced to 
share their lands with the new adventurers. The most brilliant 
period of its history was under the administration of the tyrant 
Poly'crates (b.c. 540), whose extraordinary good fortune during 
the greater part of his career is sadly contrasted with hjs miserable 
and disgraceful end. The island was for a brief space subject to 
the Persians ; and during this period was almost depopulated by 
the desperate struggles made to regain its independence. It after- 
wards became subject to the Athenians, who established a demo- 
cratic government in the island, and made it their chief naval 
dep6t and magazine during the Peloponnesian wars. 

Chios is said to have entered voluntarily into the Ionian con-, 
federation, probably because its possessors alread}^ belonged to 
that branch of the Hellenic race. It was scarcely inferior to Samos 
in power or wealth, and its inhabitants were more devotedly 
attached to freedom. Though it submitted to the Persians with 
the rest of the Ionian cities, it was the first to throw off the yoke 
when the strugglefor independence commenced; and it contributed 
ninety-eight war-galleys to the confederate fleet. After the close 
of the Persian war, it acknowledged the supremacy of Athens, but 
yielded only a reluctant and hollow obedience to that haughty 
republic. The Chians made an excellent use of their opulence, 
and did not, like their neighbours, risk their happiness fox schemes 
of ambition. 

All the Ionian cities were united by an Amphictyon'ie con- 
federacy, Deputies from the different states met, at stated times, 
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in a temple of Nep'tune, erected on the headland of Mycale, 
which they named Heliconean, from Helfce, the chief of their 
ancient cities in the northern Peloponnesus. Here they deliberate-' : 
on all matters that affected the Pan-Ionian league* but the eouncd 
never interfered with the domestic government of the several 
cities. They also celebrated festivals and public games, which 
rivalled in magnificence those of Greece. In the midst of their 
prosperity, the Ionian cities became engaged in a long and arduous 
struggle with the Lydian kings, which continued almost without 
intermission until both were absorbed in the rising greatness of the 
Persian empire. 

Neither the extend progress of the Dorian colonies could 
compare with those we have just described. Limited to a narrow 
and not very fruitful territory , their confederation always continued 
in a state of feebleness ; and, with the exception of Halicarnassus, 
which, at a comparatively recent age, became the capital of an 
opulent monarchy ; and the isle of [Rhodes, whose daring naviga- 
tors rivalled those of the most potent commercial states,— there is 
scarcely a Dorian state that rose above mediocrity. 

The Dorians, after the conquest of the Peloponnesus, medi- 
tated new acquisitions ,* but, being checked by the Athenians at 
Meg'ara, they proceeded in detached bands to the coast of Caria, 
and to the islands of Cos and Rhodes. It is impossible to assign 
the exact age of these migrations ; but they were certainly later 
than the Ionian and AEolian ; they appear also to have been 
conducted without any definite plan, and to have taken place at 
very different times. The six cities forming the Doric confede- 
ration called Hexap'olis, were Halicarnassus and Cnidus on the 
Oarian Peninsula, Cos in the island of the same name, and 
Halys'sus, Camfrus, and Lin'dus, in the island of Rhodes, three 
cities that sank into insignificance when the city ofPthodes was 
• built, at the close of the Persian war. Halicarnassus, from some 
‘unknown cause, was excluded from the confederation, some time 
before the Persian war, and became the capital of the Carian 
monarchy, whose most remarkable sovereigns were Mausolus and 
Artemis'ia. 

Cnidus is supposed to have been originally built by the- 
Pelasgians, and to have been the first Dorian colony established 
in Asia ; and it had consequently some claim to be regarded 
as the head of the Hexap'olis. It was at the temple of Apollo- 
Triopius, in the neighbourhood of Cnidus, that the six Dorian 
cities had their common sanctuary ; and there the deputies of the 
confederation assembled to deliberate on public affairs. The 
constitution of Cnidus was subject to violent revolutions ,• the 
most important of which terminated in the subversion of the 
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oligarchy, and the establishment of a turbulent democracy in its 

place. 

The Dorians submitted 'without a struggle to the Persian power* 
and seem to have made no effort to regain their independence. 

Section VIII. The Greek Colonies on the Euxine Sea, the 
Coasts of Thrace, Maceclon , tyc. 

Most of the Greek colonies on the shores of the Propontis, the 
Euxine Sea, and the Palus Maeotis* were founded by the citizens 
of Miletus between the eighth and sixth centuries before the 
Christian era. That cit y, whose commerce occupied four harbours, 
and whose naval power amounted to eighty or a hundred galleys 
of war, owed its, greatness to its possession of the northern trade ; 
and to secure this lucrative commerce, it planted several colonies, 
all of which became prosperous marts of trade. Their commerce 
was not confined to the sea-coasts : their merchants penetrated 
into southern Russia, and advanced even beyond the Caspian 
to the countries which now form the kingdoms of Khiva and 
Bokhara. The Phocaeans shared the honour of founding these 
important colonies ; hut they were too much devoted to the 
western trade to waste their energies on the northern j and it may 
be generally stated, that the settlements on the Euxine depended 
chiefly on Miletus. 

On the Propon'tis, adjoining the Hellespont, stood Lamp'sacus, 
originally founded by some Phocseans, who obtained a grant of the 
site of the city from one of the native princes whom they had 
assisted in war. It was afterwards occupied by the Milesians, 
under whom it became a place of great wealth and extensive 
commerce. 

Cyz'icus, erected on an island joined by bridges to the 
Asiatic coast, was a very ancient city ; it is said to have been 
colonized in the earliest ages by the Tyrrhenian Pelas'gi, and 
afterwards by the Argonauts. About b.c. 751 it was occupied by 
the Milesians, who at the same time took possession of the 
neighbouring island of Proconnesus (Marmora). Cyzfieus, in a 
later, age, under the dominion of the Romans, became one of the 
most beautiful and flourishing* cities in Asia. 

Opposite to Oyz'icus, on the Thracian coast, was Perin'thus, 
at a later age called Heraclefa, founded by a Samian colony ; on 
tbe European side of the Thracian Bos'phorus was Byzantium 
(Constantinople) ; and over against it, on the Asiatic coast,, 
Chalcedon (Scutari), both colonized from Meg'ara. 

The first Greek city on the Black Sea was Pleracleia, on the" 
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Bithynian coast, which appears to have been successively colo- 
nized from Meg'ara and Miletus. It long enjoyed prosperity, 
until commercial jealousy impelled its citizens to wage war 
against the Byzantines ; in this struggle the Heraeleians were 
completely defeated, and forced to receive the conditions imposed 
by the conquerors. Internally the state was harassed by factious 
struggles between the oligarchy and democracy, until about b.c. 
370, when Clear'chus made himself absolute monarch of the city. 
He was murdered by two disciples of Pla'to j but the supreme 
power remained in possession of his family. 

Sinope, in Paphlagonia, was the most powerful of the Greek, 
states on the Euxine Sea. It was said to have been originally 
built by the Argonauts, and to have been twice colonized from 
Miletus, the first settlers having fallen victims to the barbarous 
Cimmerians. Its great wealth was chiefly derived from the 
shoals of migratory fish that issued annually from the Pains 
Mseotis, and spread along the shore of the Black Sea. In a later 
age it fell under the power of the kings of Pon'tus, to whom it 
continued subject until the establishment of the Homan empire in 
western Asia. 

Amisus, in Pon'tus, was, next to Sinope, the best harbour 
on the Euxine Sea. After having been long subject to Miletus, 
it was seized by the Athenians in the age of Pericles, and its 
name changed to Peirae'us. During the days of its prosperity, 
Amisus is said to have become the parent of a colony that soon 
surpassed itself in importance, Trap'ezus ( Trebisonde ) j though 
some writers attribute this honour to Sinope. The citizens of 
Trap'ezus were celebrated for their attachment ‘to the language, 
literature, and customs of ancient Greece, even in the most dege- 
nerate days of the Eastern empire. 

On the eastern coast of the Euxine were Phasis, Dioscurias, 
and Phanagoria. In the Macedonian age, Phanagoria became the 
capital of the Greek cities on the Asiatic side of the Bos'phorus : 
its prosperity was owing to its being the chief mart for the slave- 
trade, which has always prevailed in the countries round the 
Caucasus, and also to its being the staple for the goods brought 
from central and southern Asia by the route of the Caspian Sea 
and. the Oxus. 

The Milesians formed several establishments in the Taurie 
Chersonese {Crimea)} and wrested the greater part of that penin- 
sula from its barbarous inhabitants. The city of Pantieapse'um 
was the most important, and probably the most ancient, of these 
settlements. It became the capital of the little Greek kingdom of 
the Bos'phorus, and continued to maintain its independence until, 
in the Boman age, it was seized by Mithri&'ates the Great, who 
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laid there the foundations of his subsequent power, Tan'ais, at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, was another important 
port ; but it was inferior to 01' bi, at the mouth of the Borys'thenes, 
which had acquired th© greater part of the inland trade with 
southern Russia and central Asia. 

The coasts of Thrace and Macedon were covered with Greek 
colonies, principally derived from Corinth and Athens. In 
Thrace we may notice Sestos, AEgos-pot'amos, Maronda, and 
AVdera. Those in Macedon were of more importance : the 
chief were Axnphip'olis on the Stryhnon, founded by the Athe- 
nians ; ChaFcis, established by the city of the same name in 
Eubce'a ; Olyn'thus, a Doric settlement, but which became tribu- 
tary to Athens j and Potidse'a, a colony of the Corinthians. The 
history of these colonies is blended with that of the Peloponnesian, 
wars, and will be found in the next chapter. 

On the coast of Africa was the celebrated Greek city of Gyrene, 
long* the commercial rival of Carthage, founded by a Dorian 
colony from the island of Thera (b.c. 651), in obedience to the 
directions of the Delphic oracle. The government was at first 
monarchical, the crown being hereditary in the family of Bat'tus the 
founder. About b.c. 450, royalty was abolished, and a republic 
formed ,* but the citizens of Cyrene never were able to form a per- 
manent constitution ; and their state continued to be rent by 
factions until it was annexed to the Egyptian kingdom, in the 
age of the Ptolemies. 

The history of the Greek states in Sicily and southern Italy, 
being closely connected with the Roman wars, will be found in 
the chapters on Italy. 
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, CHAPTER X. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
PERSIAN WARS TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER THE 
great;: 

FROM B.C. 500 TO B.C. 336. 


Section I. The First Persian War. 

FROM B.C. 500 TO B.C. 490. 

W HEN Darius Hystas'pes invaded Scythia, as has "been already 
related in the chapter on Persian history, he intrusted the 
guard of the bridge of boats that he had constructed over the 
Danube to the Greeks of Asia and Thrace, who had been so 
recently brought under subjection to the Persians. Many of 
those were anxious to recover their freedom ; and they deliberated 
seriously on the propriety of destroying the bridge, and leaving the 
Persians to perish without resource in an inhospitable desert. The 
proposal was strenuously advocated by Miltiades, the king or tyrant, 
as he was called, of the Thracian Chersonese : but he was opposed 
by Histise'us, the tyrant of Miletus, whose selfish counsels finally 
prevailed. Miltiades retired to Athens, his native city, where he 
subsequently rose to the highest honours ; Histise'us accompanied 
the monarch he had saved to the court of Persia. But the grati- 
tude of absolute princes is not permanent ; Histife'us soon found 
that the very magnitude of his services exposed him to danger; 
and he concerted, with his nephew, Aristag'oras, a revolt,, which 
included all the Ionian colonies. In order that the insurrection 
should have any reasonable prospects of success, it was necessary 
that it should be supported by the Grecian states ; and to engage 
this assistance, Aristag'oras came to LacedaeTnon. 

The Spartan monarch Cleom'enes was of a warlike and 
ambitious temper, but by no means likely to undertake a rash 
enterprise. When Aristag'oras described the * enthusiastic love 
of liberty which animated the lonians, the wealth of the Persians 
and pointed out the extent of the Persian empire on a brazen 
table, on which were engraved all the countries, seas, and rivers of 
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the ancient world, Gleom'enes demanded three days for consi- 
deration. On the third day he asked Aristag'oras, ‘ In how many 
days they might inarch to Susa ?’ Aristag'oras replied, ‘ that 
travelling at the rate of eighteen miles a day, they might reach 
Susa in about three months.’ { Milesian ' stranger/ exclaimed 
Oleom/enes, 4 you must depart from Spar' ta before the setting* of 
the sun ; for you have made a very inauspicious and dangerous 
proposal in asking the Spartans to undertake a journey of three 
months from the Grecian Sea.’ 

Being thus repulsed at Spar'ta, Aristag'oras proceeded to Athens, 
where he was more generously received (me. 500). Twenty 
ships were prepared for him with all convenient speed ; and 
these being reinforced by five more from the little state of 
EretTia, in the island of Euboe'a, sailed over the harbour of 
Miletus, and commenced the war. The allies were at first very 
successful. Sar'dis, the wealthy capital of Lydia, was taken and 
plundered ; but Aristag'oras had not the talents of a general ; the 
fruits of success were lost as soon as won ; the several divisions of 
the army quarrelled and separated ; and the Asiatic Greeks were 
left to hear the brunt of the vengeance of their merciless masters. 
Miletus was taken, its walls razed, and its citizens massacred; 
several minor cities suffered equal calamities. Aristag'oras fled 
to Thrace, where he was murdered by the barbarians ,- and 
Histiae'iis, after a vain attempt to escape, was crucified at Sar'dis 
by command of the Persian satrap. 

Danus next turned his resentment against the Greeks, who had 
aided this revolt ; he sent ambassadors to demand homage from 
the Grecian states, especially requiring the Athenians to receive 
back Hip'pias, their exiled tyrant. All the states, insular and 
continental, except Athens and Spar'ta, proffered submission ; but 
those noble republics sent back a haughty defiance, and fearlessly 
prepared to encounter the whole strength of the Persian empire. 

Danus, having prepared a vast armament, intrusted its 
command to his son-in-law Mardonius, who soon subdued the 
island of Thasus, and the kingdom of Macedon (b.c. 493) . But 
his fleet, while doubling Mount A'thos, was shattered by a violent 
storm : three hundred vessels were dashed against the rocks, and 
twenty thousand men are said to have perished in* -the waves. 
Mardonius returned home to excuse his disgrace, by exaggerating 
the cold of the climate, and the dangers of the AEgean Sea. 

A second and more powerful armament was prepared (b.c. 
490), over which Darius placed his two best generals, Datis, 
a Mede, and Artapher'nes, a Persian nobleman. The fleet passed 
safely through the Oyc'lades, receiving the ready homage of the 
insular states, and arrived at the island of Euboe'a, where a land- 
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ing was effected. Eret'ria was taken by storm, and its citizens 
sent in chains to Darius, who assigned them lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon, where their descendants were distinguish- 
able for several centuries. From Euboe'a the Persians crossed the 
Eurfpus, and, by the advice of the exiled Hip'pias, encamped with 
an army said to exceed five hundred thousand men on the plains 
of Mar'athon, within thirty miles of Athens. 

To resist this mighty force the Athenians could only muster an 
army of ten thousand citizens, and about double that number of 
slaves, who were armed in this extremity. The little city of 
Platee'a sent an auxiliary force of a thousand men ; but the Spar- 
tans, yielding either to superstition or jealousy, refused to send 
their promised aid before the full of the moon. The Athenians 
intrusted their little army to ten generals with equal authority ; 
but the superior abilities of Miltiades procured him the supreme 
command by the tacit consent of his colleagues. This was chiefly 
owing to the magnanimity of Aristides, who set the example of 
yielding up his power for the common good. Miltiades dissuaded 
his countrymen from standing a siege, because the immense host 
of the Persians could completely blockade the city, and reduce 
it by starvation. He led the army to Mar'athon ; hut when the 
Persian hosts were in sight, five of the generals were afraid to 
hazard a battle, and it was not without difficulty that Callim'achus 
was prevailed upon to give his casting vote in favour of fighting. 
But when the hold resolution of engaging was adopted, all the 
generals exerted themselves to forward the wise plans of their 
leader (b.c. 490). 

Miltiades formed his lines at the foot of a hill that protected his 
rear and right fiank ; his left was secured by an extensive marsh, 
and his front protected by trunks of trees, strewn for some distance, 
to break the force off the Persian cavalry. The Athenian citizens 
occupied the right wing, the Platasans the left, while the raw’ 
levies of slaves were stationed in the centre. Datis saw the ad- 
vantages of this position ; hut confident in his superior numbers, 
he gave the signal for battle. The Greek centre was broken at 
the moment that the two wings had routed the divisions opposed 
to them : this had been foreseen : and Miltiades directed the vic- 
torious wings to attack the Persians running incautiously through 
the broken centre on both flanks. Surprise is fatal to an Oriental 
army ; in a few minutes the Asiatics were wholly routed, and fled 
in confusion to their ships. The Greeks pursued them vigorously, 
and destroyed seven of their vessels. But the Persian fleet was 
still powerfuly and its commanders deemed it possible to surprise 
Athens before the army could return. Miltiades, however, baffled 
this attempt, by rapidly marching from the field of battle to the 
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city, and securing tlie posts before tbe hostile navy could get round 
the promontory of Sunium. Thus disappointed, the Persians 
took advantage of a favourable gale, and returned to Asia. 

Miltiades subsequently obscured his glory, in a disgraceful ex- 
pedition against the island of Paros ; he was accused of having 
taken a bribe, convicted on rather doubtful evidence, and sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine, which not being able to pay, he was thrown 
into prison, where he died of his wounds. 

Themis'toeles, the most able statesman, and Aristides, the moat 
uncorrupt patriot of Greece, for a time shared the power that had 
been previously possessed by Miltiades. The former increased the 
wealth and extended the influence of Athens, by conquering the 
insular states that had submitted to the Persians : the latter won 
the respect of his fellow-citizens by the wisdom he displayed in the 
courts of law. Their struggle for power ended in the banishment 
of Aristides ; but when his wise counsels were required in the 
hour of emergency, he was recalled on the motion of his successful 
rival. Themis'tocles directed all his efforts to improving the naval 
power of Athens, and he succeeded in securing for his country the 
complete supremacy of the Grecian seas. 

In the interval between the two Persian wars nothing remark- 
able occurred in any other of the Grecian states, save that in 
Spar'ta, one of its kings, Demaratus, was deposed and driven into 
exile by the intrigues of the other, Cleom'enes. Demaratus sought 
refuge in the court of Persia ; Cleom'enes perished by his own 
hand, a victim to remorse. Leotyhhides succeeded the former, 
Leon'idas the latter. 


Section H. The Second Persian War . 
fbom b.c. 480 to b.c. 449. 

Nine years after the battle of Mar'athon, Xer'xes, the son and 
successor of Darius, resolved to attempt the conquest of Greece, 
and for this purpose collected an army, which, after making every 
allowance for the exaggerations of historians, appears to have been 
the most numerous ever assembled. He crossed the Hellespont on 
a bridge of boats, and directed his march southwards along the 
coasts of Thrace and Macedon, to be within reach of Ms fleet, 
which brought supplies of provision from Asia. On Ms road he 
received offers of submission from several of the Grecian states, 
especially the Thebans and Thess&lonians. He was thus led to 
expect an easy victory ; but when he reached the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, through which lay the road from Thessaly to Greece, 
he found a body of eight thousand men, commanded by the 
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Spartan Leon'idas, prepared to dispute the passage. The haughty 
Persian instantly sent a herald, commanding these -warriors to 
surrender their arms, and was maddened by the contumelious 
reply, 'Come and take them/ 

After many ineffectual efforts to break the Grecian lines, all of 
which were repulsed with great slaughter, Xeroxes was on the 
point of retiring in despair, when the treachery of Ephial'tes, a 
Trachinian deserter, revealed to him a path leading to the top of 
the mountain, that secured the Grecian flank. Leonidas, on 
hearing of this unexpected misfortune, advised his allies to retire, 
declaring that he and his Spartans were forbidden by law to 
abandon their posts. Betaining with him only a thousand men, 
he resolved to attack the Persian camp by night, hoping in the 
confusion and darkness to reach the royal tent, and by the 
slaughter or capture of Xeroxes, to put an end to the war. The 
plan had nearly succeeded, when morning dawned on the assailants, 
wearied with slaughter $ they then retreated to the upper part of 
the pass, where they were soon surrounded by multitudes ; but 
they still fought with all the energies of despair, until they sank, 
fatigued rather than vanquished. 

About the same time the Greeks obtained a victory over the 
Persian fleet off the headland of Artemislum, in the island of 
Euboe'a; but this triumph was rendered fruitless by the loss of 
the pass of Thermopylae ; and Themis'tocles persuaded the allies 
to remove the navy into the Saronic Gulf, where they anchored 
off the island of SaFamis. Before the fleet retired, Themis'tocles 
engraved on the rocks of Euboe'a an exhortation to the Asiatic 
Greeks not to bear arms against their parent country : and though 
this did not induce them to desert, it rendered the Persians suspi- 
cious of their fidelity, and prevented Xer'xes from employing them 
to the extent he might otherwise have done. Thus the only good 
sailors in the Persian navy, were to a great degree neutralized. 

Xer'xes, having entered Phoeis, dividing his army, sent a large 
detachment to plunder and destroy the temple of DeFphi. A 
dreadful storm, which they attributed to supernatural causes, over- 
took the Persians in the tortuous defiles of Mount Parnassus ; they 
were attacked by the Phocians in the midst of their confusion, and 
hewn down almost without resistance. A miserable remnant 
escaped to Xer'xes, who, having destroyed Thes'pia and Platse'ee, 
was rapidly advancing against Athens. On his approach, the 
Athenians, by the persuasion of Themis'tocles, abandoned their 
beloved city ,* those capable of hearing arms retired to the island 
of SaFamis, while those whom age or sex rendered unfit for war, 
found shelter in the hospitable city of Troez^ne. Athens was 
burned to the ground; and Xer'xes, in the pride of success. 
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resolved to annihilate the last hopes of Greece in a naval engage- 
ment. ' cd ;■ 

Eurybfades, the Spartan, who commanded the allied fleet, was 
disposed to listen to the timid counsels of the Peloponnesians, who 
proposed that the entire Grecian navy and army should he em- 
ployed solely in the defence of the Corinthian isthmus ; hut the 
firmness of Themis'tocles induced him to adopt the wiser and 
more generous plan of hazarding an engagement. Fearing, how- 
ever, some change, the crafty Athenian sent a spy, as a pretended 
deserter, to Xer'xes, informing him that the Greeks were preparing 
to disperse and escape ; upon which the whole Persian navy was 
sent to blockade the harbour of Sal'amis. Themis'tocles learned 
the success of his stratagem from Aristides, who crossed over from 
iEgina in a small boat with the intelligence ; a circumstance that 
at once put an end to the rivalry between these great men. The 
Peloponnesians now withdrew their opposition to the proposed 
engagement ; they consented to fight, because to fly was impos- 
sible. 

Xer'xes witnessed the battle of Sal'amis from iEgaldos, a rocky 
eminence on the coast of At'tica: 1 he had the mortification to see 
his magnificent navy utterly annihilated, and to find that none of 
his followers hut Artemis'ia, queen of Halicarnas'sus, displayed a 
particle of martial spirit. The multitude of the Persian ships 
served only to create confusion in the narrow seas. When the 
Phoenician ships which led the van were repulsed by the Greeks, 
they ran foul of the vessels in their rear, and threw the lines into 
inextricable confusion. The Athenians skilfully closed round the 
tangled mass, and thus, says iEs'chylus, 1 the Persians were caught 
and destroyed like fish in a net.’ From that moment Xer'xes 
resolved to return into Asia, leaving three hundred thousand men 
under Mardonius to prosecute the war. His flight was craftily 
hastened by Themis'tocles, who secretly sent him a message 
that the Greeks were taking measures to intercept his retreat. 
When he reached the Hellespont he found his magnificent bridge 
broken down, and he was forced to cross the strait in a common 
fishing-boat. 

Mardonius having wintered in Thes'saly, before opening the 
next campaign, sent the king of Macedon as an ambassador to the 
Athenians, offering them the rebuilding of their city, and the 
friendship of his master, on condition of their seceding from the 
alliance. Contrary to the fears of the Spartans, who judged of 

1 A In-ng sat on tile rocky brow He counted them at break of day, 

That looks o’er sea-girt Salamis, And when the sun set— where were 

And ships in thousands lay below, they ? 

And men hi nations— all were his. 
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their rivals from their own system of selfish policy, these offers were 
rejected. At'tiea was once more desolated by fire and sword,, 
while the Spartans obstinately refused to take the field. At length 
they were driven by very shame to levy an army, which they sent 
into Boeotia, under the command of Pausanias. The confederates 
encamped at the foot of Mount Cithse'ron, in front of the Persian 
lines. Several skirmishes took place, in all of which the Greeks 
had the advantage ,* but being distressed for want of water, they 
broke up their camp to seek a better position. 

This movement being made with some appearance of confusion, 
Mardonius, believing that his enemies were in full retreat, ordered 
his soldiers to pursue the fugitives and complete the victory. A 
battle ensued not far from the city of Platse'se, which ended in the 
total defeat of the Persians, and the annihilation of their army, with 
the exception of forty thousand that escaped to the Hellespont 
under Artabazus. Two hundred thousand of the barbarians are 
said to have fallen in this memorable battle, and the value of the 
plunder found in the Persian camp exceeds calculation. On the very 
same day (September 22nd, b.c. 479), an equally important victory 
was gained by tbe confederate fleet, commanded by the Athenian 
Xanthip'pus and the Spartan Leoty'chides, at Mycale, on the coast 
of Asia Minor. Dreading the heroism of the Greeks, the Persians 
had drawn their ships on shore, surrounded them with fortifica- 
tions, and protected them with an army of sixty thousand men* 
The allied Greeks, with far inferior numbers, landed their troops,, 
stormed the works, destroyed the navy, and put the greater part of 
the Persians to the sword. The plunder taken by the Greeks was- 
immense ; but tbe most splendid results of these victories were the 
overthrow of the Persian power in the JEgean Sea, and the freedom 
of the islands. It is probable that the colonies in western Asia 
might have regained their independence if they desired it ; but, 
with the exception of the Ionians, most of the Asiatic Greeks 
preferred the tranquil supremacy of Persia to an alliance with the 
Grecian republics, 

During the half-century which followed the battle of Platee'se,, 
the Athenian republic attained the summit of its greatness, and 
became the first state, not only of Greece, but of the civilized 
world. The Spartans envied the glory of Athens, and in the very 
outset attempted to crush its prosperity by labouring to prevent the 
rebuilding of the city walls. Themis'tocles met the hypocritical 
pretences of the Spartans with equal duplicity : he went as 
ambassador to Lacedsefinon, but studiously delayed opening his 
commission to the senate, while his countrymen urged forward the 
completion of the fortifications with all possible speed. A vague 
rumour of the building of these walls having reached the Spartan 
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senate, they were about to wreak their vengeance on Themis'tocles, 
but he persuaded them to send ambassadors to inquire into the 
real state of the case. These deputies were seized as hostages 
at Athens, and Themis / tocles then, throwing off the mask, declared 
that his native city could now defy the malice of false friends 
mid open foes, and that Sparta’s most eminent citizens were held 
as sureties for the safety of himself and his colleagues. The Spar- 
tans, completely baffled, dismissed the Athenian ambassadors ; but 
thenceforward they pursued Themis/tocles with the most unrelent- 
ing hatred. On his return, Themis/tocles not only finished the 
defences of the city, but fortified the harbour of the Peirse'us, and 
joined it to Athens by what were called ‘ the long walls.’ 

In the meantime the Spartan Pausanias, at the head of the con- 
federate Greeks, continued to wage war against the dependencies 
of the Persian empire in the iEgean Sea and on the coast of Thrace. 
Byzantium, already regarded as a strong and flourishing city, was 
taken, after a short siege (b.c. 470), and its vast wealth became 
the prey of the conquerors. Among the captives were many dis- 
tinguished Persian noblemen, and even relations of the king, who 
paid large sums to redeem them from captivity. But this sudden 
influx of riches proved fatal to Pausanias : he resolved, by the aid 
of the Persians, to become supreme master of Greece $ and, confi- 
dent of success, he treated his colleagues with such insolence, and 
his allies with such tyranny, that most of the confederate states, 
especially the lonians, seceded from the Spartan alliance, and 
placed themselves under the protection of Athens. Secret infor- 
mation of their general’s treason was conveyed to the Spartan 
senate ; he was recalled, and brought to trial $ but escaped the first 
time, it is said, by bribing his judges. Fresh evidence being ob- 
tained against him, he was secretly warned of his danger, and fled 
for safety to the temple of Minerva. The Spartans did not dare to 
drag the traitor from the sanctuary ; they blocked up the door of 
the temple with huge stones, stripped off its roof, strictly guarded 
all its avenues,, and left the wretch to perish by cold and hunger. 
In consequence of the tyranny of Pausanias, the Spartans were de- 
prived of the supremacy by sea, and the Athenians were chosen to 
lead the naval confederacy of the islands and colonies. Aristides 
was elected treasurer of the allies ; and to prevent any complaints, 
he selected the island of Delos as the point of reunion, and the 
sanctuary where their contributions should he' deposited under the 
protection of Apollo. 

Themis/tocles, by the artifice of the Spartans, was involved in 
the fate of Pausanias : he appears to have been acquainted with 
the plot, but he strenuously denied that it had ever received his 
sanction. He was banished by ostracism for ten years ; but the 
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malice of Ms enemies pursued Mm in his exile., and, to save his 
life, he was forced to seek refuge, .at the court of Persia. Ar- 
taxePxes, who had recently succeeded to the empire, received the 
banished statesman with joy, and assigned him the revenues of 
three cities for his support. He soon, however, ended his life by 
poison. . Nearly at the same time Aristides died full of years and 
honours, having administered the public finances with so much in- 
tegrity, that he did not leave behind him. a sum sufficient to defray 
the expenses of his funeral. A sum was issued from the public 
treasury to pay for the last rites to his corpse, to complete his son’s 
education, and to portion Ms daughters. 

Cimon, the son of Miltfades, succeeded Aristides as leader of 
the Athenian republic : he continued the war against the Persians 
with equal vigour and skill, reducing all their cities and forts, not 
only in Europe and the islands, but even on the coast of Asia, At 
length he completely destroyed the whole Persian navy off the- 
coast of Cy'prus (b.c. 470), and then, dressing Ms men in the- 
vestures and arms of Ms prisoners, surprised the Persian camp at 
the mouth of the river Eurym'edon on the very same day, and,, 
before the barbarians could recover from their confusion, completed 
their destruction. The war continued twenty-one years, during 
wMch the naval power and commercial wealth of the Athenians 
were continually increasing; both sides at length began to enter- 
tain thoughts of peace. The Greeks were disheartened by the loss 
of an army sent to aid the insurrection of the Egyptians, and by the 
death of Ofinon, who was mortally wounded at the siege of Citium. 
Artaxer'xes was still more anxious for a treaty, to prevent the 
total ruin of the Persian commerce, and the loss of the island of 
Cy'prus. The articles were soon arranged, and they were worthy 
of the valour that the Greeks had shown in this great struggle 
(b.c. 449). It was stipulated that the independence of the Greek 
cities in Lower Asia should be restored; that no Persian vessel 
should appear between the Cyanean rocks and #h elidonian islands,, 
that is, between the northern extremity of the Thracian Bos'pho- 
rus and the southern promontory of Lycia ; that no Persian army 
should come within three days’ journey of the sea-coast ; and that 
the Athenians should withdraw their fleets and armies from the 
island of Cy'prus. Thus gloriously were terminated the Persian 
wars, wMch, reckoning from the burning of Sar'dis, had lasted, 
With little intermission, during fifty-one years. 
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Section III. The First Peloponnesian War . 
fbom b.c. 431 to B.c. 422. 

Whilst the Athenians were acquiring wealth and glory in the 
war against Persia, 'the. Spartans, jealous of their rivals’ rising 
fame, were secretly preparing to weaken the Athenian power hy a 
sudden war. But their animosity, before it broke into action, was 
diverted by a calamity equally great and unexpected. , Laconia was 
laid waste by an earthquake, which destroyed one- hundred and 
twenty thousand of its inhabitants, and overwhelmed the city of 
SpaPta (b.c. 469). The oppressed Iielots and the remnant of the 
Messenians took advantage of this calamity to make a vigorous 
effort for the recovery of their freedom : they failed in surprising 
Sparta ; but they made themselves masters of their ancient fortress 
Ithorne. Though aided by the Athenians, whose assistance they 
repaid with ingratitude, the Spartans had great difficulty in sub- 
duing the insurgents, and were finally forced to allow them to 
retire from the Peloponnesus with their families and properties. 
These exiles were hospitably received in the Athenian colony of 
NaupacTus ; and they repaid the kindness shown to them hy sub- 
sequently adhering, through every vicissitude of fortune, to the 
cause of Athens. The Argives had declined to support the general 
cause of Greece in the great struggle with the Persians ; and the 
dependent states, despising their treachery, had thrown off obe- 
dience to the capital. Mycenae was the only city on which the 
Argives could wreak their vengeance 5 the rest, supported by 
SpaPta, maintained their independence. From similar reasons, 
Thebes had lost her supremacy over the Boeotian cities ; hut here 
the Athenians embraced the cause of the minor states, while 
SpaPta supported the sovereignty of the Boeotian metropolis. 

Athens had now attained the summit of its greatness, under the 
brilliant administration of Pericles. That eminent statesman, 
though sprung from a noble house, had risen to power by warmly 
supporting the cause of the people, and procured the banishment 
of his rival Oimon, on account of his partiality to SpaPta. To 
secure his influence, PePicles weakened the power of the great 
aristocratic court, the Areopagus, by removing various causes from 
its jurisdiction to that of the popular tribunals. He adorned the 
city with the most splendid monuments of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting; and, in order to defray the necessary expenditure, he 
augmented the contributions imposed on the allied states, under 
the pretence of supporting the Persian war, and removed the 
treasury of the confederates from Delos to Athens. T hiding that 
the Spartans were supporting the cause of the Theban supremacy, 
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lie sent an army to maintain the independence of Boeotia, which, 
though at first worsted near Tanag'ra, won a decisive victory on 
the same ground in the following year (b.c. 457). A fleet at the 
same time ravaged the coasts of the Peloponndsus, and made the 
Spartans tremble for their own safety. The recall of Cimon, and 
the defeat of the Athenians in an enterprise against Thebes, 
through the rashness of their leader ToTmidas, led to a truce for 
five years (b.c. 450), which might probably have led to a perma- 
nent peace, hut for the death of Ofmon before the walls of Citium. 
The close of the truce led to a brief renewal of the war; but a 
second truce was concluded for fifty years, which gave Pericles 
time to mature his favourite policy of making Athens mistress of 
the maritime and insular states. Some of the islands revolted, but 
they were successively subdued ; and the subjugation of Samos, the 
chief city in the island of that name, gave Pericles the fame of a 
military leader as well as a statesman. About the same time he 
completed the overthrow of the aristocratic party, by procuring the 
banishment of its leader, the elder Thucydides, and secured the 
popular favour by his unrivalled shows and theatrical exhibitions. 
The brilliancy of Athens, however,' provoked a host of secret 
enemies, especially in the Peloponnesus, who only waited an oppor- 
tunity of combining for her destruction. ■ ! 

Athens now formed the metropolis of an extensive territory, 
which some of the ancients have denominated a kingdom. In that 
narrow space of time which intervened between the battle of 
Mycale and the memorable war of Peloponnesus, Athens had 
established her authority over an extent of more than a thousand 
miles of the Asiatic coast, from Cy'prus to the Thracian Bos'phorus 
— taken possession of forty intermediate islands, together with the 
important straits which join the Enxine and the iEJgean ; conquered 
and colonized the winding shores of Thrace and Macedon ; com- 
manded the coast of the Euxine from Ponlus to the Tauric 
Chersonese ; and overawing the barbarous natives by the expe- 
rienced terrors of her fleet, at the same time rendered subservient 
to her own interests the colonies which Miletus and other Greek 
cities in Asia had established in those remote regions. Thus the 
Athenian galleys commanded the eastern coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean; their merchantmen had engrossed the traffic of the adjacent 
countries ; the magazines of Athens abounded with wood, metal, 
ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the useful as well as the 
agreeable arts ; they imported the luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, 
Lydfia, Pon'tus, and the Peloponnesus. 

The circumstances that gave rise to the first Peloponnesian war 
originated in the unsettled state of colonial relations among the 
ancient Greeks. Corcyra, originally a Corinthian colony, had 
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risen so rapidly in wealth and power, that it more than rivalled 
the parent state, and possessed many flourishing colonies of its 
own, among which one of the most important was Epidam'nus, 
•called m the Roman history Dyrac'chium (Durazzo), on the western 
coast of Macedonia. The people of Epidam/nus, pressed hy their 
barbarous neighbours, sought aid from the Coreyreans ; but foldin'* 
their request unheeded, they applied to the Corinthians, who 
readily sent an armament to their assistance (b.c. 486). Nothin'* 
could exceed the rage of the Coreyreans when they received this 
intelligence; a fleet was instantly sent to the harbour, and its 
citizens were haughtily commanded to dismiss the Corinthians 
and receive the Corcyrean garrison. This mandate was spurned 
with contempt, and Epidam'nus was immediately besieged. The 
Corinthians sent a powerful navy to raise the siege ; but they were 
encountered by the Coreyreans in the Ambracian Gulf) and com- 
pletely defeated. Epidam'nus immediately surrendered ; contrary 
however, to the general expectation, its inhabitants were treated 
with great leniency. But the haughty islanders abused their 
victory by ravaging the territories of the states that had assisted 
Corinth, and provoked universal indignation by burning the city of 
Cyllene, on the sacred coast of E'lis. Both powers applied to 
Athens, as the head pf the maritime states, to decide their quarrel. 
Jby the advice of Per'ieles, a defensive alliance was concluded with 
the Coreyreans; and a fleet sent to their aid, which fortunately 
arrived at the moment when the Corinthian navy, having obtained 
a decisive victory, seriously menaced the island. On the arrival of 
the Athenians the Corinthians retired; but as they returned, they 
surprised the garrison of Anactdrium, on the coast of Epirus, which 
enabled them to bring home twelve hundred and fifty Corcyrean 
prisoners. The fatal effects produced by this capture will soon 
demand our attention. 

Potidse'a, a Corinthian colony on the Macedonian coast, which 
had been for some time subject to Athens, revolted during the 
Corcyrean war, and was instantly besieged. The Potidas'ans 
sought aid from their ancient parent ; and the Corinthians, too 
weak to afford efficient protection, besought the assistance of the 
Spartans. About the same time, ambassadors arrived from the 
■city of Meg ara, complaining that they had been, by an unjust 
■decree, excluded from the ports and harbours of Attica, soliciting 
the Spartans, as heads of the Dorian race, to procure a reversal of 
so unjust a law; and emissaries came fromAEgma to represent the 
miserable condition to which that island had been reduced by 
Athenian oppression. After some affected delay, the Spartans 
resolved that the Athenians had violated the principles of justice, 
and should he coerced to redress the injuries they had inflicted ; 
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but to give tlieir proceedings an appearance of moderation, it was* 
resolved to send ambassadors to Athens with demands which they 
knew well would be ‘refused. They required that the siege of 
Potidse'a should be raised, the decree against Meg'ara repealed,, 
the island of PEgfna abandoned, the independence of the mari- 
time states respected, and the descendants of Cy'lon’s murderers 
banished. This last demand was levelled at Per'icles, whose 
maternal ancestor had headed the aristocratic party when that 
sacrilegious murder was committed ; and it was urged at a favour- 
able moment, when Per'icles was suspected of impiety on account 
of his protecting the philosopher Anaxagoras. 

But the haughtiness with which the Spartan ambassadors urged 
their injurious demands roused the fiery spirit of the Athenian 
people, and it required all the influence of Per'icles to induce 
them to couch their refusal in temperate and dignified language. 
While the declaration of war was yet withheld, intelligence- 
arrived at Spar'ta of the Thebans having been foiled in an attempt 
to surprise Platse'se, and that their defeat was owing to the insti- 
gation and aid of the Athenians (b.c. 431). War was instantly 
proclaimed, and the Spartan king Archid'amus elected chief of the 
Peloponnesian confederates. 

Athens, supported by the insular and maritime states, was 
supreme mistress of the sea: Spar'ta, on the other hand, was 
joined by the chief powers on the Grecian continent, and was 
consequently superior by land. Both began the war by display- 
ing their strength on their own peculiar element : a Spartan army 
ravaged At'tica, an Athenian fleet plundered the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus, The Spartans were thus forced to return home to 
the defence of their own country j and no sooner had they with- 
drawn, than Per'icles invaded Meg'aris, and laid the whole of its 
narrow territory desolate. Early in the next summer the Pelo- 
ponnesians again invaded At'tica ; but the Athenians were assailed 
by a more dreadful calamity, —a plague of unparalleled virulence ' 
had been introduced into the Pirse'us from Asia, and it raged 
fiercely in a city crowded by the peasants who had sought refuge 
within the walls on the approach of the Spartans. At length, 
two years and six months after the commencement of the war, 
Per'icles himself fell a victim to the pestilence (Ac. 429). His 
death-bed was surrounded by his friends and admirers, who re- 
cited the many illustrious exploits of his glorious life. ‘You 
forget, 7 said the dying patriot, ‘you forget the only valuable part 
of my character: none of my fellow-citizens was ever compelled 
by any action of mine to assume a mourning robe. 7 

The war was supported by mutual ravages, and the success of 
the contending parties nicely balanced. Potidse'a surrendered to 
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the Athenians, its inhabitants were banished, and their place 
supplied by fresh colonists ; Platse'se, after a brave and protracted 
defence for five years, was yielded to the Spartans, and the whole 
garrison was mercilessly butchered (b.c. 427). In the same year 
that the Spartans had stained their national character by the 
atrocious massacre of the Plataeans, the Athenians narrowly 
escaped being disgraced by a similar atrocity. The Lesbians of 
Mitylene had revolted, and sought the assistance of the Pelopon- 
nesians, but the tardy and selfish policy of Lacedaemon delayed 
the succours until the insurgents were forced to surrender at dis- 
cretion. When the fate of Mitylene was discussed in the Athe- 
nian assembly, the populace, instigated by Cleon, a vulgar dema- 
gogue, decreed that the city should be destroyed, and the male 
inhabitants put to the sword. Put night brought better coun- 
sels ; a general feeling of pity and regret spread among the people ; 
and on the following day the sanguinary decree was revoked, and 
a fast-sailing vessel sent to prevent its execution. The messengers 
of mercy made such speed that they entered the harbour of Mity- 
lene a few hours after the preceding boat, and thus saved Les'bos 
from desolation. 

The Spartan admiral, having failed to succour Les'bos, sailed 
against Corcy'ra, then agitated by the tumults of a most danger- 
ous sedition. It has been already mentioned that many Corcy- 
reans had been made prisoners by the Corinthians ; these men 
were won by the kindness and bribes of their captors to aid the 
aristocratic party of their countrymen in an attempt to subvert the 
democratic constitution of Corcy'ra, and break off the alliance 
with Athens. On their return home, they made a vigorous effort 
to accomplish their designs, and very nearly succeeded. After a 
violent and sanguinary contest, in which both parties were dis- 
graced by the most savage atrocities, the democratic faction pre- 
vailed by the aid of an Athenian fleet, but sullied its triumph by 
exterminating all its opponents, under circumstances of equal 
treachery and cruelty. 

The presence of the Athenian fleet in the Ionian sea rendered 
western Greece the scene of war; and Demos'thenes, its chief 
commander, subdued all the allies of the Peloponnesians in 
AEtolia and Epirus. The term of his command having expired 
(b.c. 425), he was returning home, when the Messenians who 
served in his fleet proposed to effect a landing in the harbour of 
Py'lus ( JSfamrino ), and, fortifying themselves there, make the 
Spartans tremble in their own capital, which was only fifty miles 
distant. The bold design was accomplished; and the Spartans in 
alarm sent a fleet and army to besiege PyTus ; they garrisoned the 
little island of Sphacteria ; but their navy being defeated by the 
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Athenians, this garrison, consisting of the noblest of the Spartan 
families, was brought to the brink of ruin, and would have been 
utterly destroyed, but for the inadequate resources which De- 
mos'thenes had at his command. Under these circumstances, the 
Spartans sent deputies to solicit peace ; but the Athenian people, 
instigated by their unworthy favourite, C16on, rejected the proffer 
with disdain. This arrogant boaster, whose cowardice was noto- 
rious, offered, if he were made general, that he would make the 
Spartans in SphactSria prisoners within twenty days. He had no 
notion that his offer would be accepted ) hut the Athenian popu- 
lace, ready at all times to sacrifice everything for a joke, took him 
at his word. C16on sailed to the scene of war, and was enabled 
by an accidental fire, which destroyed the Spartan fortifications, 
to accomplish his promise. This success was followed by the 
capture of the island of Cyth£ra, the destruction of the Megarean 
harbour Nicae'a, and of several seaports on the coast of the 
Peloponnesus. But these triumphs were counterbalanced by the 
defeat of the Athenians at Deliurn, the revolt of their northern 
colonies, and the commencement of hostilities against them by 
Perdic'eas, king of Macedon, The Spartans, roused to vigour by 
this unexpected turn of events, sent an army under Bras'idas, their 
ablest general, through northern Greece, to aid the revolted 
colonies,' and this eminent leader soon deprived the Athenians of 
their principal cities in Thrace and Macedon. C16on headed an 
Athenian army sent to retrieve these losses : he was defeated and 
slain ; hut the Spartan victory was deprived of all its fruits by 
the death of Bras'idas, who incautiously exposed himself, and 
was mortally wounded (b.c. 422). 

Sparta had no general fit to succeed Bras'idas, and the senate 
was anxious to recover the prisoners taken in Sphact&ia; the 
Athenians were equally eager to procure the restitution of their 
northern colonies; and Mc'ias, who had succeeded C16on, was 
naturally of a pacific disposition. These favourable circumstances 
led to the conclusion of a peace, or rather truce, for fifty years, on 
the basis of mutual restitution, by which Sparta wantonly sacri- 
ficed the interests of her allies. * 


Section TV. The Second Peloponnesian War . - 
FBOM B.C. 421 TO B.c. 404. 

Justly provoked by the neglect of their interests in the recent 
treaty, the Corinthians privately instigated the Argives against 
the Spartans ; and a combination was formed by the principal 
democratic states, which was secretly encouraged by the Athenians. 
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The sudden departure from pacific policy was owing to the in- 
fluence of Alcibiades, the nephew of Per'icles, who to a large share 
of his uncle’s abilities added a boundless ambition, and a reckless 
disregard of the means he used to accomplish his ends. The 
Argives and Spartans, after having harassed each other by petty 
expeditions, at length prepared for open war $ but just as the two 
armies were on the point of engaging, the remembrance that they 
were both descended from the Dorian race suspended their rage, 
and a truce was concluded between their respective leaders. Alci- 
biades, who was then ambassador at Ar'gos, roused the populace 
to refuse the ratification of this agreement : a fresh attack was 
made on the Spartan allies, but it proved unsuccessful. Two years 
of mutual recrimination followed ; during which the Argive re- 
public was harassed by sanguinary revolutions, which ended in 
the complete establishment of a democracy. In the meantime, 
the Athenians, anxious to restore their naval supremacy, attacked 
the Dorian island of M61os, and punished the resistance of the in- 
habitants by a cruel massacre, which provoked universal indignation 
throughout Greece. But public attention was soon engrossed by 
a more important topic, the Athenian expedition to Sicily, under- 
taken at the instigation of Alcibiades (b.c. 415), nominally to 
deliver the Egestans from the tyranny of the Syracusans, but really 
to establish the Athenian supremacy in that island. 

Notwithstanding the remonstrances of Nic'ias and Soc'rates, the 
most powerful armament which had ever left a Grecian port was 
speedily prepared, and intrusted to the joint command of Alci- 
biades, Nic'ias, and Lam'achns. When reviewed at Corcv'ra, it 
was found to consist of a hundred and thirty-four ships of war, 
with a proportional number of transports and tenders. The army 
was composed of five thousand heavy-armed infantry, accompanied 
by a sufficient body of slingers and archers. Instead, however, of 
sailing directly to Syracuse, which probably would have fallen, the 
fleet was steered to Cat'ana, whose inhabitants were induced to 
join the Athenians by the brilliant eloquence of Alcibiades. 
Scarcely, however, had he obtained this triumph, when he was 
summoned home to be tried for his life on a charge of impiety and 
sacrilege. 

He was accused of having violated the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and wantonly defaced the Her'mse, or sacred statues of Mercury, 
which adorned the streets of Athens. Conscious of his guilt, or 
dreading the giddy populace, he refused to incur the hazard of a 
trial, hut fled to Thurium, whence he removed to Ar'gos, and 
afterwards, when a price was set on his head, to Spar'ta. Nic'ias, 
by the departure of Alcibiades, and death of Lam'achus, remained 
sole commander of the Athenian forces : he was an able but cautious 
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leader ; and after he had defeated the Syracusans, lie wasted pre- 
cious time in fortifying his camp, and useless negotiations. The 
Corinthians and Spartans profited by the delay to send succours 
to. Syracuse, which they intrusted to ‘Gylip'pus, the best general 
of his day. Under his command the fortune of the war soon 
changed; ‘and the Athenians, so far from making any impres- 
sion on Syracuse, were severely defeated, and besieged in their 
camp. At the request of Nic'ias, a new armament was sent to 
Sicily, under the command of Demos'thenes and Eurym'edon ; 
but through the dilatory policy of the old general, and the rashness 
of his colleagues, this reinforcement was rendered unavailing, and 
the Athenians were defeated in a decisive engagement. Demos'- 
thenes now proposed to return ; but Nic'ias lingered in Sicily after 
all rational hopes of success were lost, and the Syracusans, in the 
meantime, collecting a powerful navy, destroyed the Athenian 
fleet, and became masters of the sea. An attempt was made by 
the Athenians to retreat to some friendly city ; but they were over- 
taken by the Syracusan army, and forced to surrender at discretion 
(b.c. 413). The generals were barbarously put to death, and the 
common soldiers sold as slaves. 

This terrible calamity was fatal to the power of Athens ,* but it 
was not the only misfortune that befell the republic. Acting 
under the revengeful advice of Aleibiades, the Spartans fortified 
and garrisoned Deceleia, a town not fifteen miles from Athens, 
and commanding its richest lands ; and thus, instead of harassing 
their enemies by annual incursiohs, they infested them by a con- 
tinual war. Soon afterwards they learned that the wealth of 
Persia was added to the formidable confederacy of tlie Spartans. 

But under all these misfortunes the Athenians maintained their 
national courage, and prepared to meet the crisis with enthusiasm. 
Their most pressing danger arose from the discontent of the mari- 
time states, whose desire of independence was stimulated by the 
presence of a superior Spartan fleet in the AEgean Sea, The ruin 
of the Athenians was, however, suspended by the negotiations of 
Aleibiades with the Persian satrap Tissapher'nes ; for this ambitious 
man, having provoked the resentment of the Spartans by his vices, 
■was now eager to be reconciled to his native country. His intrigues 
procured the abolition of the Athenian, democracy, and the substi- 
tution of an aristocratic government; but the new heads of the 
state justly dreaded the ambition of Aleibiades, and refused to re- 
peal the sentence pronounced against him. The four hundred 
tyrants, as the aristocratic usurpers were justly called, alienated 
the minds even of their partisans by tbeir cruelty and incapacity. 
At length the revolt of Buboe'a, and the destruction of the Athenian 
fleet near Eret'ria, provoked a fierce insurrection : they were de~ 
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posed ; and thus; at the end of four months, the democracy -was 
•restored. Alcibfades was immediately recalled ; "but he resolved 
not to return home until his return should be gilded by the fame 
of some great exploit. He hastened, with a small squadron, to aid 
the Athenian fleet at the moment it had joined battle with the 
Spartans ; and this seasonable reinforcement decided the victory. 
But Alcibfades, eager for a more decisive blow, persuaded his 
countrymen to attack the Spartans in the harbour of Cyz'icus, and 
by his prudent arrangements the whole hostile fleet was either taken 
or destroyed (b.c. 411). This great victory was followed -by the re- 
establishment of the Athenian ascendency in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus. After having performed these essential services, Alcibfades 
returned home (b.c. 407), and was welcomed at Athens with great 
enthusiasm : he was appointed commander-in-chief by sea and 
land, and a large armament was placed at his disposal. 

But when Alcibfades returned to the coast of Asia, he found the 
cause of Sparta retrieved hv the crafty Lysan'der, who was more 
than his equal in the diplomatic arts of duplicity and cunning. 
The Spartan had the art to gain the confidence of the Persian 
prince Cy'rus, to whom his father had just intrusted the govern- 
ment of Lower Asia; and by the simple expedient of raising the pay 
of the sailors on board the confederate fleets, he at once deprived 
the Athenians of their most experienced mariners. Alcibfades went 
with a small squadron to raise contributions in Caria : during his 
absence Antfochus, his lieutenant, contrary to orders, engaged Ly- 
san'der, and was defeated with the loss of fifteen ships. Intelligence 
of this event , being conveyed to Athens, the suspicions of the trea- 
chery of Alcibfades, which had been only partially lulled, returned 
in full force, and he was a second time deposed and banished. He 
fled to a fortress he possessed in Thrace, while ten admirals were 
appointed to command in his stead. 

Lysan'der’s year of office having expired, he was succeeded as ad- 
miral of the Peloponnesian fleet by Callicrat'idas, a man as inferior 
to him in ability as he was superior in rectitude and integrity. An 
engagement between the fleets, off the islands of Arginusse, ended 
in the total defeat of the Spartans ; but a violent storm prevented 
the Athenian admirals from improving their victory, and from re- 
covering the bodies of their slain, to procure them the rites of 
sepulture. For these imaginary crimes they were accused before 
the people by one of their colleagues, denied the benefit of a fair 
trial, condemned by clamour, and put to death. 

The war for a time languished, but the reappointment of Lysan'- 
der to the command of the Peloponnesian fleet was fatal to Athens, 
whose best officers had been wantonly sacrificed to gratify the 
fury of a licentious populace. Profiting by the unskilfulness and 
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presumption of the Athenian admiral; Lysan'der attacked then!? 
unawares at the mouth of the /Egos-pot'amos (Goat’s-river), and 
totally annihilated their navy, witli the exception of eight galleys,, 
which, by the prudent management of Canon, escaped to the island 
of Cy'prus (b.c. 406). Lysan'der, having thus virtually put an 
end to the Peloponnesian war, mercilessly butchered his unfortunate- 
prisoners to the amount of three thousand. 

Before sailing against Athens, Lysan'der reduced the principal 
maritime states, and thus prevented the import of grain into the' 
devoted city. When he deemed that famine had sufficiently pre- 
pared the way for success, he appeared before the harbour with a 
fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, while A'gis, king of Sparta, 
attacked the city by land. The Athenians made an obstinate 
defence ; but they were at length forced to surrender on the humi- 
liating conditions of abolishing the democracy, and intrusting the 
chief power to thirty persons named by the Spartans, surrendering* 
all their ships but twelve, resigning all claim to their colonies and 
foreign possessions, and consenting to follow the Spartan standard 
in war. Harsh as were these conditions, they were mercy pom- 
pared to the sanguinary measures proposed by the Thebans and 
Corinthians. The Athenians submitted in hitter sorrow. On the 
sixteenth of May (b.c. 404), the anniversary of the memorable* 
victory of Sal'amis, the harbours and forts of Athens were occupied 
by her enemies, and the demolition of her walls commenced amidst 
loud shouts and flourishes of martial music; while her citizens,, 
broken-hearted, hid themselves from the light of day. 

But the Spartans did not believe their triumph secure while 
Alcibfades lived to reanimate the hopes of the Athenians, and per- 
haps procure for them the aid of the Persians. He had detected 
the hostile plans of Cy'rus the younger against his brother Arta- 
xer'xes, which the crafty Lysan'der secretly encouraged, and de- 
sired to be escorted to Susa, in order to reveal the plot to the king. 
Pharnabazus dreaded the consequence of such a discovery : he 
therefore readily listened to the suggestions of Lysan'der, and sent 
a body of assassins to murder the illustrious exile. Alcibfades was 
living in a Phrygian village, unconscious of his danger. Such was 
the fame of his valour, that the murderers were afraid to attack 
him openly, and therefore set fire to his house. The brave Athe- 
nian rushed through the flames, and clove down the foremost of 
the assassins, but the rest overwhelmed him with showers of darts,, 
and he fell by a multitude of wounds. The Athenians paid an 
involuntary and extraordinary homage to his talents, for they at 
once abandoned themselves to despair, and made no effort to re- 
trieve the hapless condition of their country ^ 
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Section V. Tyrannical Hide of Sparta. Third Peloponnesian 

\ r ' ;J War. 

FROM B.C. 404 TO B.C. 361. 

The confederates Lad destroyed the supremacy of Athens, hut 
soon found that they had thereby subjected themselves to the 
galling tyranny of the Spartans. Lysan'der proved to be the worst 
oppressor that had ever been raised to power ; and the Greek cities 
in Asia would have gladly chosen the non-despotism of Persia, in 
preference to his avarice and cruelty. But, to secure her power, 
Spar'ta had established an oligarchy of her creatures in every state, 
and supported those domestic tyrannies with arms and money. The 
power of the thirty tyrants at Athens was secured and maintained 
by a Spartan garrison in the Acrop'olis : thus supported, these 
despots set no bounds to their cruelty and rapacity, putting to 
death all who possessed wealth or political influence, and enriching 
themselves by confiscations. 

The city seemed to possess only two classes of inhabitants, the 
ready instruments of cruelty and the patient victims of tyranny ; 
three thousand miscreants were found to act as a body-guard to 
the tyrants ; all the other citi2ens were disarmed, and those who 
were suspected of attachment to the ancient constitution were 
either murdered or driven into exile. The dockyards were demo- 
lished in order to cripple the commercial enterprise of the Athe- 
nians ; the bema, or pulpit on the Pnyx, was turned to the land 
side, that the view of the sea might not awaken glorious recollec- 
tions or revive patriotic emotions, and all instruction in oratory 
was strictly prohibited. 

Although the Thebans had been the most inveterate enemies of 
the Athenians, their hearts were affected by witnessing the evils 
brought upon their rivals by the cruelty of the tyrants, and they 
received with generous kindness those who fled from the persecu- 
tion of the despots. A numerous band of exiles was soon assem- 
bled at Thebes, and at its head was placed Thrasyb'ulus, whose 
daring valour was tempered by prudence and humanity. Under 
his guidance the exiles seized PhyTe, a strong fortress on the fron- 
tiers of At'tica and Bceotia, whence they opened a communication 
with the enemies of the tyrants in the city. Justly terrified, the 
thirty and their partisans flew to arms, but they suffered a shameful 
defeat ; and Thrasybhilus, strengthened by the accession of new 
partisans, seized the Pirse'us. The aristocratic faction, in great 
aj$>rm, deposed the thirty, and elected ten new magistrates in 
the^- stead, who emulated the wickedness of their predecessors, 
and, fo secure theirpower, sought assistance from Spar'ta. Lysan'der 
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quickly advanced to their aid, and blockaded the Pirse'us ; but 
Ms pride and ambition bad given deep offence in Spar'ta ,- and Pan- 
sanias, tbe most popular of tbe Lacedaemonian princes, hastily 
marched with a second army to frustrate tbe plans of Lysan'der. 
Under tbe protection of Pausanias tbe despots were stripped of 
power, tbe ancient constitution of Athens restored, and tbe Spartan 
garrison withdrawn from the citadel (,b.c. 403). Some of tbe 
tyrants retired with their followers to Eleu'sis ; but their unequal 
hostility was easily defeated by tbe vigour of the new republic. A 
few of tbe most obnoxious were put to death : the rest were par- 
doned by a general act of amnesty, which was ratified by tbe people 
on tbe motion of Thrasyb'ulus. 

Scarcely bad the constitution been restored, when tbe Athe- 
nians showed bow greatly their national character bad been dete- 
riorated, by condemning the virtuous So c'rates to death on a 
frivolous charge of impiety (b.c. 400). His death was worthy of 
his useful and honourable life j he submitted to the injustice of his 
countrymen without murmuring or repining, and spent his last 
moments in impressing on the minds of his friends, who remained 
faithful to him, those sublime lessons of philosophy which his 
eloquent disciple, Plato, has transmitted to posterity. 

Another disciple of Soc'rates was at the same time less honour- 
ably engaged as a hireling soldier in Asia. Darius No thus, at his 
•death, bequeathed the crown of Persia to his eldest son Artaxer'xes, 
surnamed Mnemon from the strength of his memory. Oy'ms, his 
younger brother, was stimulated by the queen-dowager, Parysatis, 
to claim the kingdom, on the ground of his having been born tbe 
son of a king, while the birth of Artaxer'xes took place at a time 
when Darius was yet in a private station. Cyprus, while governor 
of Lower Asia, had earned the gratitude of Lysan'der and the 
Spartans, by supplying them with money to carry on the war 
against Athens, and in return he obtained permission to raise an 
auxiliary force in Greece to aid his intended rebellion. Thirteen 
thousand adventurers soon enrolled themselves under Ms standard, 
consisting not only of the Spartans and their allies, but of some 
renegade Athenians, among whom was Xen'ophon, the celebrated 
historian. With these auxiliaries, and an army of one hundred 
thousand of his own provincials, Cyprus invaded Upper Asia, and 
advanced with little difficulty into Babylonia (b.c. 400). Here he 
encountered Ms brother’s immense army, and, rashly charging the 
centre of the royal guards, was slain on the field. His army, ac- 
cording to the usual custom of Asiatics, dispersed immediately ; 
and the Greeks were left almost alone, in the midst of a hostile 
country, to effect a difficult retreat of more than a thousand miles. 
Their leaders proposed terms of accommodation to the Persians. 
They were invited to a conference, under the pretence of arranging 
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the preliminaries, and were mercilessly butchered. Undismayed, 
they chose new commanders ; and, after enduring incredible hard- 
ships, succeeded in fighting their way to their native country. 
Thus gloriously ended ‘the retreat of the ten thousand; 5 but 
nothing can excuse the original guilt of the expedition. 

The remnant of the ten thousand entered into the service of the 
Spartans, who had sent an army to protect the Greek cities of 
Asia from the threatened vengeance of Artaxer'xes. A desultory 
war ensued, productive of no important result, until the command 
of the Greek forces was given to Agesilaus, who had been raised 
to the throne of Laconia by the influence and intrigues of Lys an'- 
der. Agesilaus departed for Asia just as the Spartans had escaped 
from the peril of a plot formed for their destruction by the subject 
Lacedaemonians, at the instigation of the ambitious Cin'adon (b.c. 
396). Lysan'der, the author of his greatness, accompanied Agesi- 
laus, hoping to re-establish the influence which he had formerly 
possessed in the Asiatic cities. But Agesilaus treated him with 
the most mortifying neglect, and Lysan'der returned home, un- 
pitied, to bewail his friend’s ingratitude. The Spartan monarch, 
thus freed from a dangerous rival, then directed his entire atten- 
tion to the war, and defeated the Persians in several battles. It is 
very probable that Agesilaus would have shaken the throne of 
Artaxer'xes, had not the atrocious tyranny of his countrymen pro- 
voked the general enmity of all the Greek states, and kindled a 
new Peloponnesian war. 

Under the most frivolous pretences, Lysan'der and the Spartan 
king, Pausanias, were sent to invade the Theban territories. The 
former laid siege to Haliar'tus, the latter encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of PlatseTe. The garrison of Haliar'tus, taking advantage 
of this division of the hostile forces, made a sudden sally, and de- 
feated the Spartans with great slaughter, Lysan'der himself being 
slain (b.c 394). Pausanias obtained leave to bury the dead, on 
condition of evacuating Boeotia $ and he returned disgraced to the 
Peloponnesus, where he soon died of a broken heart. 

The news of this event revived the courage of the enemies of 
SpaPta ; a league for mutual protection was formed by the repub- 
lics of Argos, Thebes, Athens, and Corinth, to which most of the 
colonies in Thrace and Macedon acceded. Agesilaus was imme- 
diately recalled from Asia, and he obeyed the summons with great 
promptitude, leaving his fleet and a portion of the Asiatic army 
under the charge of his kinsman Pisan'der. Conon, one of the ten 
.admirals, who had been exposed to the anger of the Athenian 
populace after the sea-fight at Arginusee, found a generous pro- 
tector in Evag'oras, king of Cy'prus, by whom he was introduced 
to the notice of Artaxer'xes. The Persian monarch, alarmed at 
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tiie progress of Agesilaus, gladly supplied Conon -with the means 
of fitting out a fleet which, might cope with that of Spar'ta. Know- 
ing the vanity and inexperience of Pisan'der, Conon sailed in quest 
of the Lacedaemonians to the Dorian shore ; and off the harbour of 
Cnidus gained a decisive victory, by which the Spartan navy was 
annihilated, and its empire over the maritime states irretrievably 
destroyed. With consummate skill Conon availed himself of this 
success to restore not only the independence of Athens, but her 
supremacy in the JUgean Sea. He conducted his victorious fleet 
to the principal islands and colonies, and, either by persuasion or 
menace, induced them to renew their allegiance to their ancient 
mistress. 

Agesilaus received the intelligence of this unexpected reverse 
just as he was about to engage a Theban army at Coroneia (b.c. 
394). He animated his soldiers by falsely reporting that the 
Spartan fleet had been victorious ; but even this stratagem failed 
to gain him decisive success. He won the battle, indeed, but at 
such a heavy cost that his victory was nearly as calamitous as a 
defeat. The best and bravest of the Spartan veterans fell, and 
Agesilaus himself was dangerously wounded. The battles of Cnidus 
and Coroneia were the only important engagements in this war,, 
which lasted nearly eight yeats ; both parties exhausted their 
strength in petty skirmishes in the neighbourhood of Corinth ; and 
that wealthy city was almost wholly destroyed by the rivalry of 
the Argive and Spartan factions. 

Conon having employed the Persian money to rebuild the walls 
of Athens, and the Persian fleet to restore its maritime supremacy, 
became suspected by Artaxer'xes of designing to raise a revolt of 
the Greeks in Asia; and this suspicion was fostered by Spartan 
emissaries, who offered to abandon, in the name of their govern- 
ment, the cause of Grecian liberty, provided that the Persian 
monarch would grant favourable terms of peace. Artaxer'xes 
listened to the treacherous proposals; Conon was seized and 
murdered in prison; articles of peace were arranged with the* 
Spartan AntaTcidas, by which the liberty of the Greek cities was 
sacrificed, and the independence of all the minor republics pro- 
claimed. The Persian monarch and the Spartan republic took 
upon themselves to enforce this latter regulation, which was 
designed to prevent Athens from maintaining her superiority over 
the maritime states, and Thebes from becoming mistress of the 
Boeotian cities (b.c. 387). The disgraceful peace of Antal'cidas, 
by which the Spartans resigned the free cities of Asia to a bar- 
barian, in order to gratify their unworthy jealousies, sufficiently 
proves that the selfish policy inculcated by the laws of Lycur'gus 
was as ruinous as it was scandalous. 
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The city of Olyn'thus, in the Macedonian peninsula, having* 
Incurred the resentment of the Spartans, an army was sent to reduce 
it,* hut this was found no easy task ; and it was not until after a 
war of four years, in which the Spartans suffered many severe 
defeats, that the Olynthians were forced to' accept a peace on very 
humiliating conditions. In the course of this war, Phos'bidas, a 
Spartan general, in violation of the laws of nations, seized the 
Oadmeia, or citadel of Thebes, then enjoying a profound peace; 
and his crime was justified and rewarded by Agesilaus (n.c. 883). 
The chief of the Theban patriots fled to Athens, where they were 
kindly received : an oligarchy of traitors was established under the 
protection of the Spartan garrison ; and Thebes was doomed to the 
misery that Athens had endured under the thirty tyrants. 

PelopTdas. one of the Thehan exiles, stimulated Tby the recent 
example ofThrasyb'ulus, concerted, with a friend who had remained 
in Thebes, a hold plan for the liberation of his country. The most 
licentious of the tyrants were invited to a feast ; and when they 
were hot with wine, the conspirators entered disguised as courte- 
sans, and slew them in the midst of their debauchery (b.c. 878). 
The rest of the traitors met a similar fate ; and the patriots, being 
reinforced by an Athenian army, vigorously besieged the citadel, 
and 'soon forced the Lacedaemonian garrison to capitulate. 

Cleombrotus was sent with a numerous army from Lacedaemon, 
in the depth of winter, to chastise the Thebans. The Athenians 
were beginning to repent of their having aided the revolters ; but 
a perfidious attempt having been made by one of the Spartan 
generals to seize the' Piraeus, as Phce'bidas had the Cadmefa, the 
whole city of Athens was filled with just indignation, and the most 
vigorous preparations were made for war. Agesilaus himself 
repeatedly invaded Bceotia, without performing anything worthy 
of his former fame. Pelop'idas, who was chosen general by bis 
grateful countrymen, won two splendid victories at Tanag'ra and 
Tegy'ra, though in the latter, fight be had to encounter a vast 
disparity of force. The Athenians swept the Spartan navy from 
the seas, and infested the coasts of the Peloponnesus. ’ The mari- 
time states, disappointed in their expectations of independence, 
renewed their confederacy under the supremacy of Athens, and the 
invention of a new system of tactics by IphicTates was fatal to the 
ancient superiority of the Lacedaemonian phalanx. Nothing, in 
short, could have saved Spar'ta from destruction, had not the 
Thebans, intoxicated with success, provoked hostility by their 
vaunting pride, and the cruelty with which they treated the cities 
of Bceotia. 

A convention of all the Grecian states was summoned to Spar'ta, 
at the request of the Persian monarch, who wished to obtain aid 
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from tlie chief republics in subduing an insurrection of the Egyp- 
tians (b.c. 372). The representative of the Thebans was Epami- 
non'das, the best military commander that Greece had yet produced, 
and the wisest statesman it had seen since the days of Per'icles. 
His eloquent denunciation of Spartan ambition produced a deep- 
impression on the minds of the deputies, which all the ingenuity 
of Agesilaus could not remove $ the assembly was dissolved with- 
out coming to any conclusion j but the influence of Spar'ta was 
destroyed for ever. 

Early in the following spring, Cleombrotus, who, during the- 
sickness of Agesilaus, had been appointed to the chief command, 
invaded Boeotia with a powerful army. EpaminonTlas met him 
on the memorable field of Leue'tra,, and, by attacking the long 
lines of the Lacedaemonians with massy columns, won a decisive- 
victory, in which Cleombrotus himself was slain. The conse- 
quences of this battle were more important than the triumph 
itself ; for all the states previously under the yoke of Spai/ta began 
openly to aspire at independence. 

The Athenians, though justly enraged with the Spartans, were- 
by no means satisfied with the result of the battle of Leuc'tra. 
They withdrew their friendship from the Thebans, who soon, how- 
ever, found a more powerful ally in Jason, the captain-general of 
Thessaly. This noble prince, who had planned the union of all the 
Grecian states into a single monarchy, of which he designed; 
himself to he the head, joined the Thebans after the battle, and 
mediated a truce between them and the Spartans. He was 
planning further schemes of empire, when he was murdered by 
seven assassins in the presence of his army (b.c. 370). Two of 
the murderers were slain on the spot ; five escaped by the fleetness 
of their horses, and were received in the Grecian republics as heroic 
assertors of liberty. 

No peril more imminently threatened Spar'ta than the revolt of 
the Peloponnesian states, which had hitherto tamely submitted to- 
ller authority ; but it was dangerous to attempt their subjugation 
by force, lest they might combine together for mutual protection. 
These states were equally reluctant to encounter the hazards of 
war, until they had secured the support of a Theban army ; and 
they sent pressing messages for aid to Bceotia. After some delay,. 
Epaminon'das and Pelopfldas were sent into the Peloponnesus at 
the head of a powerful army, and they advanced without interrup- 
tion into Laconia, where the face of an enemy had not been seen 
for five centuries (b.c. 369). The whole country was laid desolate ; 
but what was more afflicting to the Spartans even than these- 
ravages, Epaminon'das rebuilt the ancient city of Messene, placed 
a Theban garrison in its citadel, and called back the wreck of thes 
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Messenian nation to their native land, where they watched every 
favourable occasion for wreaking their vengeance on their op- 
pressors. Scarcely had this great enterprise been accomplished, 
when the Theban generals heard that the Athenians had not only 
entered into alliance with the Spartans, but had sent a large army 
to their aid, under the command of Iphic'rates. They immediately 
evacuated Laconia, and returned home laden with plunder through 
the isthmus of Corinth, meeting no interruption frtfm Iphic'rates, 
who led Ms forces by a different road. The Thebans, instead of 
receiving their illustrious generals with gratitude, brought them to 
trial for having continued their command beyond the time limited 
by law. Pelop'idas lost his presence of mind, and escaped with 
difficulty ; hut Epaminon'das, proudly recounting his heroic 
deeds, awed his accusers into silence, and was conducted home in 
triumph. 

The Peloponnesian war lingered during the six following years. 
The Spartans were engaged in punishing their revolted subjects in 
Laconia ; the Thebans were involved in a difficult struggle against 
Alexander, the tyrant of Ph^rce, who had succeeded to the influ- 
ence of Jason in Thessaly, and Ptolemy, the usurper of the throne 
of Macedon. Pelop'idas was entrusted with the command of the 
army sent to regulate these difficulties. He forced Alexander to 
submit to the terms of peace imposed by the Theban senate, and 
he restored Per'diccas, the legitimate heir, to the throne of Macedon. 
To secure the Theban interest in the north, he brought home with 
him several of the Macedonian princes and nobles as hostages, among 
whom was Philip, the younger brother of Per'diccas, and future 
conqueror of Greece. On his return, Pelop'idas was treacherously 
seized by the tyrant of Pherse, and thrown into prison j nor was he 
liberated until Epaminon'das, after the defeat of many inferior 
leaders, was sent into Thessaly, where he soon forced the tyrant 
Alexander to imconditional submission. Pelop'idas, after his 
liberation, was sent as an ambassador to Persia, where his eloquence 
so charmed Artaxer'xes, that he broke off his alliance with Spar'ta, 
and concluded a league with the Thebans. The greater number of 
the Grecian states refused to accede to this union, partly from their 
ancient hostility to Persia, partly from jealousy of Thebes. 
Epaminon'das was therefore sent a third time into the Pelopon- 
nesus with a powerful army, to revive the spirit of the former 
confederacy against Spar'ta (b.c, 366). He wasted much precious 
time in trying to obtain a naval power, and he was long prevented 
from undertaking any enterprise of importance by the jealousy and 
dissension of his allies, especially the Arcadians. Whilst he was 
thus employed, his colleague Pelop'idas fell in a battle against 
Alexander, the tyrant of PbAree (b.c. 364) : and the Thebans, 
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through sorrow for his death, made no public rejoicings for their 
victory. His loss was poorly compensated by the destruction of 
the tyrant, who was soon after murdered by his own family. 

In the following year, Epaminon'das entered upon his last 
campaign, by marching against the Peloponnesian states which had 
separated from the Theban alliance. Knowing the unprotected 
condition of Spar'ta, he made a forced march, and appeared before 
the city while the army was at a considerable distance. His 
attack was fierce ; but it was repelled by the valour of Archid'a- 
inus, the son of Agesilaus, who, with a handful of men, com- 
pelled the Thebans to retreat. Foiled in this attempt, he 
resolved to surprise the wealthy city of Mantinm'a ; and would 
have succeeded, had not a squadron of Athenian cavalry acciden- 
tally reached the place a little before the appearance of the The- 
bans, and by tbeir determined valour baffled tbe utmost efforts of 
the assailants. These repeated disappointments induced Epami- 
non'das to hazard a pitched battle. It was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mantinse'a, and was the most arduous and sanguinary 
contest in which the Greeks had yet engaged. Epaminon'das 
fell in the arms of victory ; and the Thebans, neglecting to pursue 
tbeir advantages, rendered this sanguinary struggle indecisive, 
and productive of no other consequence than a general languor 
and debility in all the Grecian states. The glory of Thebes per- 
ished with the two great men who had raised her to fame; a 
general peace was established by the mediation of Artaxer'xes 
(B.c. 362), on the single condition, that each republic should retain 
its respective possessions. 

Spar'ta was anxious to recover Messenia; but this being op- 
posed by the Persian king, Agesilaus, to punish Artaxer'xes, led 
an army into Egypt, where he supported one rebel after another, 
and acquired considerable wealth in this dishonourable war. On 
his return home, he died in an obscure port on tbe Cyrenaic 
coast, at the advanced age of eighty-four years (b.c. 361). At the 
commencement of his reign, Spar'ta had attained the summit of 
her greatness; at its close, she had sunk into hopeless weakness: 
and, notwithstanding all the praise bestowed upon this monarch 
by the eloquent Xen'ophon, it is undeniable that most of Spar'ta’s 
misfortunes were owing to the ambition, the obstinacy, and the 
perfidy of Agesilaus. 

Section - VI. The Second Sacred War. Destruction of Grecian 
Freedom . 

from b.c. 361 to b.c. 336. 

Scarcely had the third Peloponnesian war terminated, when 
the Athenians, by tbeir tyranny and rapacity towards the maritime 
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states, were deprived of all the advantages they had derived from 
the patriotism of Conon. Chares, a blustering, vulgar demagogue, 
raised to power by pandering to the passions of a licentious popu- 
lace, exhorted his countrymen to supply their exhausted treasury 
by plundering the wealth of their allies and colonies. This counsel 
was too faithfully obeyed. The weaker states complained ; but 
the islands of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, together with the city of 
Byzan'tium, prepared openly to revolt, and entered into a league 
for their mutual protection (b.c. 358). Chares was sent to chas- 
tise the insurgents : he laid siege to the city of Chios, but was 
driven from its walls with disgrace and loss ; Chabrias, the best 
leader that the Athenians possessed, falling in the engagement. 
The insurgents, encouraged by this success, began to assume the 
offensive, and to ravage the islands that remained faithful to 
Athens. A new armament was prepared to check their progress, 
and it was entrusted to the joint command of Chares, Timotheus, 
and IphicTates ,• but Chares, having been hindered by his col- 
leagues from hazarding a battle off Byzan'tium under very favour- 
able circumstances, procured their recall, and had them brought 
to trial upon a charge of treachery and cowardice. Venal orators 
conducted the prosecution j and a degraded people sentenced the 
two illustrious commanders to pay an exorbitant fine. They both 
retired into voluntary exile, and never again entered the service 
of their ungrateful country. Chares, left uncontrolled, wholly ne- 
glected the commission with which he had been intrusted, and 
hired himself and his troops to the satrap Artabazus, then in re- 
bellion against Artaxer'xes O'chus, king of Persia. This completed 
the ruin of the Athenians. O'chus threatened them with the 
whole weight of his resentment, unless they instantly recalled 
•their armament from the East ; and with this mandate the de- 
graded republicans were forced to comply (b.c. 356). The confe- 
derate states regained complete freedom and independence, which 
they preserved for twenty years, when they, with the rest of 
Greece, fell under the dominion of the Macedonians. 

Spar'ta, Thebes, and Athens, having successively lost their 
supremacy, the Amphictyonic council, which for more than a 
century had been a mere pageant, began to exercise an important 
influence in the affairs of Greece. They issued a decree subjecting 
tbe Phocians to a heavy fine for cultivating some lands that had 
been consecrated to Apollo, and imposing a similar penalty on the 
■Spartans for their treacherous occupation of the Cadmefa (b.c. 357). 
The Phocians, animated by their leader, Philomelas, and secretly 
encouraged by tbe Spartans, not only refused obedience, but had 
•recourse to arms. In defiance of the prejudices of the age, Phi- 
lomelus stormed the city of DePphi, plundered the sacred treasury, 
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and employed its wealth in raising an army of mercenary adven- 
turers. The Thehans and Locrians were foremost in avenging' 
this insult to the national religion; but the war was rather a 
series of petty skirmishes than regular battles. It was chiefly re- 
markable for the sanguinary spirit displayed on both sides ; the 
Thebans murdering their captives as sacrilegious wretches; the 
Phocians retaliating these cruelties on all the captives that fell 
into their hands. At length Philom&us, being forced to a general 
engagement^ under disadvantageous circumstances; was surrounded; 
and on the point of being made prisoner; when he threw himself 
headlong from a rock to escape falling into the hands of Ms ene- 
mies (b.c. 853). Onomarichus, the lieutenant and brother of the 
Phocian general; safely conducted the remnant of the army to the 
fastnesses of DePphi. He proved an able and prudent leader. 
With the treasures of the Delphic temple he purchased the aid of 
Ly'cophron, the chief of the Thessalian princes; and, thus sup- 
ported; he committed fearful ravages in the territories of Boeotia 
and Locris. The Thebans, in great distress, applied for aid to- 
Philip, king of Macedon, who had long sought a pretext for inter- 
fering in the affairs of Greece (b.c. 352) : he marched immediately 
to their relief, completely routed the Phocians in the plains of 
Thessaly, and suspended from a gibbet the body of Onomarichus,. 
which was found among the slain. He dared not, however, 
pursue his advantages further ; for he knew that an attempt to- 
pass the straits of Thermopylae would expose him to the hostility 
of all the Grecian states, which he was not yet prepared to- 
encounter. 

PhayPlus, the brother of the two preceding leaders of the- 
Phocians, renewed the war, and again became formidable. Philip, 
under the pretence of cheeking his progress, attempted to seize 
Thermopylae ; hut had the mortification to find the straits pre- 
occupied by the Athenians. He returned home, apparently 
wearied of Grecian politics ; hut he had purchased the services of 
venal orators, whose intrigues soon afforded him a plausible pre- 
text for renewed interference. The war lingered for two or three- 
years ; the treasures of the Delphic temple began to fail, and the- 
Phocians longed for peace. But the vengeance of the Thehans 
was insatiable : they besought Philip to crush the impious pro- 
faners of the temple; and that prince, having lulled the sus- 
picions of the Athenians, in spite of the urgent warnings of the 
patriotic DemosThenes, passed the straits without opposition, and 
laid the unhappy Phocians prostrate at the feet of their inveterate 
enemies (b.c. 347). Their cities were dismantled, their country 
laid desolate, and their vote in the Amphictyonic council trans-* 
ferred to the king of Macedon, 
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A new sacred war was excited by the artifices of AEs'cMnes, the 
Athenian deputy to the Amphictyonic council, a venal orator, who 
had long sold himself to Philip. He accused the Loerians of Am- 
phis'sa of cultivating the Cirrhean plain, which had been conse- 
crated with such solemn ceremonies in the first sacred war. The 
Loerians, after the example of the Phocians, refused obedience to 
the sentence of the Amphic'tyons j and the charge of conducting 
the war against them was intrusted to Philip (b.c. 839). He has- 
tened to Del'phi, marched against Amphis'sa, took it by storm ; 
and, soon after, revealed his designs against the liberties of Greece, 
by seizing and fortifying Elateia, the capital of Phocis. The 
Athenians and Thebans instantly took up arms ; but they intrusted 
their forces to incompetent generals, and when they encountered 
the Macedonians at Ohaeroneia, they were irretrievably defeated. 
The independence of the Grecian communities was thus destroyed; 
and in a general convention of the Amphictyonic states at Corinth 
(B.c. 337), Philip was chosen captain-general of confederate 
Greece, and appointed to lead their united forces against the Per- 
sian empire. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE HISTORY OF MACEDON 


Section I. Geographical Outline. 

T HE range of Mount Hae'mus separates Thrace and Macedon 
from northern Europe, and the Cambunian mountains on the 
south divide the latter country from Thessaly. The space inter- 
vening between these mountain-chains was, during a long* succes- 
sion of ages, distinguished by different appellations, according as 
the barbarous nations that tenanted these regions rose into tem- 
porary eminence. The most ancient name of Macedonia was 
AEmathTa ; but the time and cause of the appellation being 
changed are unknown. It is difficult to describe the boundaries of 
a country whose limits were constantly varying ; but in its most 
flourishing state, Macedon was bounded on the north by the river 
Strymon, and the Scardian branch of Mount Hse'mus $ on the east 
by the JEgean Sea j on the south by the Cambiinian mountains $ 
•and on the west by the Adriatic. It was said to contain one hun- 
dred and fifty different nations ; and this number will not appear 
exaggerated, when if is remembered that each of its cities and 
towns was regarded as an independent state. 

The western division of the country, on the coast of the Adriatic, 
was for the most part possessed by the uncivilized Taulant'ii. In 
their territory stood Epidam'nus, founded by a Corcyrean colony, 
whose name the Romans changed to Dyrac'chium (Durazzo), on 
account of its ill-omened signification ; and Apollonia, a city colo- 
nized by the Corinthians. South of the Taulant/ii, but still on 
the Adriatic coast, was the territory of the Alymiotse, whose chief 
cities were Elyma and BuFlis. East of these lay a little inland 
district called the kingdom of Orestes, because the son of Agamem/- 
non is said to have settled there after the murder of his mother. 

The south-eastern part of the country, called AEinath'ia, or Mace- 
donia Proper, contained JSgse'a, or Edes'sa, the cradle of the 
Macedonian monarchy, and Pella, the favourite capital of its most 
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powerful kings. The districts of iEmatkia that bordered tke sea 
were called Pi6ria, and were consecrated to tke Muses. They 
contained tke important cities Pyd'na, Phylace, and Drum. Nortk- 
east was tke region of Ampkax'itis, bordering tke Tkermaic Gulf : 
its ckief cities were Ther'ma, subsequently called Thessalonica 
( SalonicM ), and Stagira, tke birth-place of Aristotle. 

Tke Ckalcidian Peninsula, between the Tkermaic and Strymo- 
nian Gulfs, has its coast deeply indented by noble bays and inlets 
of tke iEgean Sea. It contained many important trading cities and 
colonies, tke ckief of which were, Pall6ne, in tke headland of 
tke same name ; Potidae'a, a Corinthian colony ; Tordne, on tke 
Toronaic Gulf; and Olyn'thus, famous for tke many sieges it sus- 
tained. In tke region of Edonia, near tke river Strymon, was 
Ampkip'olis, a favourite colony of tke Athenians, Scotus'sa, and 
Cremdes, whose name was changed to Pkilip'pi ky tke father of 
Alexander tke Great. 

Tke most remarkable mountains of Macedon were tke Scardian 
and other branches from tke chain of Hsehnus ; Pangseus, cele- 
brated for its rick mines of gold and silver ; A'thos, which juts 
into tke AEgean Sea, forming a remarkable and dangerous pro- 
montory; and Qlym'pus, which partly belonged to Thessaly. 
Most of these, but especially tke Scardian chain and Mount A'thos, 
were richly wooded, and the timber tkey produced was highly 
valued by skip-builders. Tke principal rivers falling into tke 
Adriatic were tke Panyasus, tke Ap'sns, tke Laiis, and tke Celyd 7 - 
nus ; on tke AEgean side were tke Haliac'mon, the E'rigon, tke 
Ax'ius, and tke Strymon, which was tke northern boundary of 
Macedon, until Philip extended his dominions to tke Nes'sus. 

Tke soil of Macedonia was very fruitful ; on tke sea-coast es- 
pecially it produced great abundance of corn, wine, and oil, and 
most of its mountains were rick in mineral treasures. Macedonia 
was celebrated for an excellent breed of horses, to which great 
attention was paid ; no fewer than thirty thousand brood mares 
being kept in the royal stud at PePla. 

Sectioh II. History of the Macedonian Monarchy . 

FROM B.C. 8 IS TO B.C 323. 

An Argive colony, conducted by Car'anus, is said to have 
invaded AEmath'ia by tke command of an oracle, and to have keen 
conducted by a flock of goats to tke city of Edes'sa, which was 
easily stormed (*B.c, 813). Tke kingdom thus founded was 
gradually enlarged at tke expense of the neighbouring barbarous 
nations; and was fast rising into importance when, in tke reign of 
King Amyn'tas, it became tributary to tbe Persians (b.c. 513), 
immediately after tke return of Darius from his Scythian 
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campaign. After tlie overthrow of the Persians atPlatae'ae, Macedon 
recovered its independence ; which, however, was never recognized 
by the Persian kings. Per'diccas II. (b.c. 455), on coming to the 
throne, found his dominions exposed to the attacks of the Illyrians 
and Thracians, while his brother was encouraged to contest the 
crown by the Athenians. He was induced by these circumstances 
to take the Spartan side in the first Peloponnesian war, and much 
of the success of Brasldas was owing to his active co-operation. 

Civilization and the arts of social life were introduced into 
Macedonia hy Archelaus, the son and successor of Per'diceas 
(b.c. 413). His plans for the reform of the government were greatly 
impeded by the jealous hostility of the nobles, who were a kind of 
petty princes, barely conceding to their kings the right of prece- 
dence. He was a generous patron of learning and learned men; 
he invited Soc'rates to his court ; and munificently protected Eu- 
rip'ides when he was forced to depart from Athens. 

Archelaus was murdered hy Crat'erus, one of his favourites 
(b.c. 400) ; and his death was followed Tby a series of civil wars 
and sanguinary revolutions, which possess no interest or importance. 

They were terminated hy the accession of Philip (b.c. 860), who, 
-on the death of his brother Per'diccas HI., escaped from Thebes, 
whither he had been sent as a hostage, and was chosen king in 
preference to his nephew, whose infancy disqualified him from 
reigning in a crisis of difficulty and danger. 

Philip found his new kingdom assailed by four formidable 
armies, and distracted by the claims of two rival competitors for 
the throne, one of whom had the powerful support of the Athenians. 
Educated in the arts of war and state-policy by tbe great Epami- 
non'das, Philip displayed valour and wisdom adequate to the crisis : 
he purchased, hy large bribes, the forbearance rather than the 
friendship of the .Blyrians, Pseonians, and Thracians; he then 
marched with Ms whole force against Argse^s and his Athenian 
auxiliaries, whom he defeated in a general engagement. Argge'us 
was slain, and his supporters remained prisoners of war. Philip, 
anxious to court the favour of the Athenians, dismissed his cap- 
tives without ransom, and resigned his pretensions to Amphip'olis. 

Having restored tranquillity to his kingdom, he began to prepare 
for its security hy improving the tactics and military discipline of 
his subjects. Epaminon'das, atLeue'tra and Mantineia, had shown 
the superiority of a heavy column over the long lines in which the 
Greeks usually arranged their forces ; and, improving on this les- 
son, he instituted the celebrated Macedonian phalanx. He soon 
found the advantage of this improvement : having been forced to 
war by the Pseonians, he subdued their country, and made it a 
Macedonian province ; and then, without resting, he marched 
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-against the Illyrians, whom he overthrew so decisively, that they 
begged for peace on any conditions he pleased to impose. 

While Athens was involved in the fatal war against the colo- 
nies, Philip, though professing the warmest friendship for the 
republic, captured Amphip'olis, Pyd'na, and Potid 8 e / a; and 
stripped Cotys, king of Thrace, the most faithful ally the Athe- 
nians possessed, of a great portion of his dominions. Thence he 
turned his arms against the tyrants of Thessaly and Epirus $ and 
received from the Thessalians, in gratitude for his services, the 
cession of all the revenues arising from their fairs and markets, as 
well as all the conveniences of their harbours and shipping. 
When the campaign was concluded (n.c. 357), h> married OlymV 
pias, daughter of the king of Epirus, a princess equally remark- 
able for her crimes and her misfortunes. 

While Greece was distracted by the second sacred war, Philip 
was steadily pursuing* his policy of extending his northern fron- 
tiers, and securing the maritime cities of Thrace. He was 
vigorously opposed by Kersoblep'tes and an Athenian army ; in 
spite, however, of these enemies, he captured the important . city 
of Methbne 5 but he deemed the conquest dearly purchased by the 
loss of an eye during the siege. Hi/ attention was next directed 
to the sacred war, which he was invited to undertake by the 
Thebans. Having subdued the Phocians, he made an attempt to 
seize Thermop'vlse (b.c. 352), but was baffled by the energetic 
promptitude of the Athenians. They were roused to this display 
of valour by the eloquent harangues of the orator Demosthenes, 
whose whole life was spent in opposing Philip’s designs against 
Grecian liberty. He was soon after doomed to meet a second 
disappointment ,* his troops being driven from the island of 
Eubce'a by the virtuous Phocion, the last and most incorruptible 
of the long list of generals and statesmen that adorned the 
Athenian republic. 

These disappointments only stimulated his activity. Having 
purchased, by large bribes, the services of several traitors in 
Olyn'thus, he marched against that opulent city (b.c. 349), while 
the venal orators at Athens, whom he had taken into his pay, 
dissuaded the careless and sensual Athenians from hastening to 
the relief of their allies. The noble exhortations, solemn warn- 
ings, and bitter reproaches of Demosthenes, failed to inspire his 
coimtrymen with energy $ they wasted the time of action in dis- 
cussions, embassies, and fruitless expeditions,* and when they 
began to prepare for some more serious interference, they were 
astounded by the intelligence that Olyn'thus was no more. It 
had been betrayed to Philip, who levelled its walls and buildings 
to the ground, and dragged the inhabitants into slavery. This 
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triumph was followed by the conquest of the whole Ohaleidian 
peninsula, with its valuable commercial marts and seaports. His- 
artifices and bribes disarmed the vengeance of the Athenians, and 
lulled them into a fatal security, while Philip finally put an end 
to the sacred war by the utter destruction of the Phocians. They 
even permitted him to extend his conquests in Thebes, and to 
acquire a commanding influence in the Peloponnesus, by leading 
an armament thither, which completed the humiliation of the 
Spartans. ■ ■A-;"' * 

For several years Philip was engaged in the conquest of the 
commercial cities in the Thracian Chersonese and on the shores of 
the Propon'tis, while the Athenians made some vigorous but 
desultory efforts to check its progress. At length the third sacred 
war against the Locrians of Amphis'sa gave him an opportunity 
of again appearing as the champion of the national religion of 
Greece, He entered Phocis, and thence marched to Amphis'sa, 
which he totally destroyed (b.c. 338). Before the southern 
Greeks could recover from their astonishment, he threw off the 
mask which had hitherto concealed his plans, and announced to 
the states his design of becoming their master, hy seizing and 
fortifying Elateia. The Thebans and Athenians united in defence 
of Grecian liberty, but unfortunately they entrusted their forces 
to feeble and treacherous commanders. They encountered the 
Macedonians, headed by Philip and his valiant son Alexander, in 
the plains of Chseroneia, and were irretrievably ruined. They 
were forced to accept of peace dictated by the conqueror, who 
treated the Thebans with dreadful severity, but showed great 
forbearance and kindness to the Athenians. In the following year 
a general convention of the Grecian states was held at Corinth, 
where it was resolved that all should unite in a war against the 
Persians, and that Philip should be appointed captain-general of 
the confederate forced While preparations were making for this 
great enterprise, Philip was stabbed to the heart by Pausanias, a 
Macedonian nobleman (b.c. 336), whose motives for committing 
such an atrocious crime cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. 

Alexander, deservedly surnamed the Great, succeeded his 
father, but on his accession had to contend against a host of 
enemies. The Thracians, the Illyrians, and the other barbarous 
tribes of the north, took up arms, hoping that they might easily 
triumph over his youth and inexperience. But they were miser- 
ably disappointed. Alexander, in an incredibly short space of 
time, forced their fastnesses, and inflicted on them so severe a 
chastisement, that they never again dared to attempt a revolt. 
But, in the meantime, a report had been spread in Greece that 
Alexander had fallen in Xllyhia. The different states began to 
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make vigorous preparations for shaking off the yoke of Macedon ; 
and the Thebans took the lead in the revolt, by murdering the 
governors that Philip had appointed, and besieging the garrison in 
the Oadnnfia (b.c. 335). Fourteen days had scarcely elapsed, 
when Alexander, eager for vengeance, . appeared before the walls 
of Thebes. After a brief struggle, the city was taken by storm, 
and levelled with the ground. The conqueror spared the lives of 
those who were descended from Pin'dar, of the priestly families, 
and of all who had shown attachment to the Macedonian interest ; 
but the, rest of the inhabitants were doomed to death or slavery. 
It must, however, be remarked, that the Boeotians in Alexander’s 
army were more active than the Macedonians in this scene of bar- 
barity, and that the Thebans, by their previous treatment of the 
Boeotian cities, had provoked retaliation. Alexander subse- 
quently regretted the fate of Thebes, and confessed that its de- 
struction was both cruel and impolitic. 

This dreadful calamity spread terror throughout Greece ; the 
states hastened to renew their submission ; and Alexander, whose 
whole soul was bent on the conquest of Asia, accepted their ex- 
cuses, and renewed the confederacy, of which his father had been 
chosen chief. He then entrusted the government of Greece and 
Macedon to Antip'ater, and prepared to invade the great empire of 
Persia with an army not exceeding five thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot (b.c. 334). He led his forces to Sestus in Thrace, 
whence they were transported across the Hellespont without op- 
position, the Persians having totally neglected the defence of their 
western frontier. 

The Persian satraps rejected the prudent advice of Mem'non, 
who recommended them to lay waste the country, and force the 
Macedonians to return home by the pressure of famine; but they 
collected an immense army, with which they took post on the 
Granfcus, a river that flows from Mount Ida into the Propontis. 
Alexander did not hesitate a moment in engaging the enemy, 
notwithstanding the vast superiority of the hostile forces. He 
forded the river at the head of his cavalry, and, after being ex- 
posed to great personal danger, obtained a decisive victory, with 
the loss of only eighty-five horsemen and thirty of the light 
infantry. This glorious achievement was followed by the subju- 
gation of all the provinces west of the river ITalys, which had 
formed the ancient kingdom of Lydia ; and before the first 
campaign closed, Alexander was the undisputed master of Asia 
Minor. 

The second campaign opened with the reduction of Phrygia, 
after which the Macedonian hero entered Cilicia, and, marching 
through the pass called the Syrian Gates, reached the bay of 
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fs'sus, where lie expected to meet Darius and the Persian army. 
But that monarch, persuaded by his flatterers that Alexander was 
afraid to meet him and trembled at his approach, had entered 
the defiles in quest of the Greeks, and was thus entangled in the 
narrow valleys of the Syrian Straits, where it was impossible to 
derive advantage from his vast superiority of numbers. Alex- 
ander instantly prepared to profit by this imprudence. He at- 
tacked the barbarian columns with his resistless phalanx, and 
broke them to pieces. The valour of the Greek mercenaries in 
the pay of Persia for a time rendered the victory doubtful ; but 
the Macedonians, victorious in every other part of the field, at- 
tacked this body in flank, and put it to a total rout. Darius fled 
in the very beginning of the engagement, leaving his wife, his 
mother, his daughters, and his infant son, to the mercy of the 
conqueror. The Persians, entangled and crowded in the defiles of 
the mountains, suffered so severely in their flight, that they made 
no effort to defend their camp, which, with all its vast treasures, 
became the prey of the Macedonians. The conduct of Alexander, 
after this unparalleled victory, proved that he deserved success. 
Re treated the captive Persian princesses with the greatest respect 
and kindness, and dismissed without ransom the Greeks whom he 
had made prisoners while fighting against their country. 

Before invading Upper Asia, Alexander prudently resolved to 
subdue tbe maritime provinces. He encountered no resistance 
until be demanded to he admitted into the city of Tyre, when the 
inhabitants boldly set him at defiance. It would be inconsistent 
with our narrow limits to describe the siege of this important 
place (b.c. 332). Suffice it to say, that, after a tedious siege and 
desperate resistance, Tyre was taken by storm, and its inhabitants 
either butchered or enslaved. This success was followed by the 
submission of all Palestine, except Gaza, which made as obstinate 
a defence as Tyre, and was as severely punished. From Gaza the 
Macedonians entered Egypt, which submitted to them almost 
without a blow. 

Having received, during the winter, considerable reinforcements 
from Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, Alexander opened his fourth 
campaign by crossing the Euphrates at Thap'sacus ; thence he 
advanced to the Tigris, and, having forded that river, entered the 
plains of Assyria. He found Danus with an immense army, com- 
posed not merely of Persians, hut of the wild tribes from the 
deserts east of the Caspian, encamped near the village of Gauga- 
nx6la $ but as this place is little known, the battle that decided the 
fate of an empire is more usually named from Arbela, the nearest 
town of importance to the plains on which it was fought (b.c. 331). 
Having halted for a few days to refresh his men, Alexander ad- 
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vanced early in the morning against the vast host of Darius. 
Darius led his forces forward with so little skill that the horse 
became intermingled with the foot, and the attempt to disentangle 
them broke the line. Alexander, forming his troops into a wedge, 
occupied this gap, and pushing right forwards, threw the Asiatics 
into irretrievable confusion. The Persian cavalry on the left wing 
continued to maintain the fight after the centre was broken, but 
when Alexander, with a select squadron, assailed their flank, they 
broke their lines and fled at full gallop from the field. It was no 
longer a battle, but a slaughter ; forty thousand of the barbarians 
were slain, while the loss of the Greeks did not exceed five hun- 
dred men. The triumph was, however, sullied by the wanton 
destruction of Persep'olis, which Alexander is said to have burned 
at the instigation of an Athenian courtesan, when heated with wine 
during the rejoicing after the victory. 

The first intention of Danus after his defeat was to establish 
himself in Media,* but hearing that Alexander was approaching 
Ecbatana, he fled to Hyrcania with a small escort. Here he was 
deposed by the satrap Bessus, and thrown into chains. On receiving 
this intelligence, Alexander advanced against Bessus with the ut- 
most speed ; but he came too late to save the unhappy Darius, who 
was savagely stabbed by the rebels, and left to expire at the road- 
side. His fate was soon avenged by his former enemy. Alexander 
continued the pursuit so vigorously, that Bessus was soon taken, 
and put to death with the most horrible tortures. Spitam&ies, and 
several other satraps, still maintained a desperate struggle for inde- 
pendence, assisted by the barbarous tribes of the desert. Four 
years were spent in subduing these chiefs and their allies; in the 
course of which time Alexander conquered Bac'tria, Sogdiana, and 
the countries now included in southern Tartary, Khorassan, and 
Kabul (b.c. 327). But still desirous of further triumphs, he re- 
solved to invade India. 

Whilst Alexander was thus engaged, the Lacedaemonians, insti- 
gated by their warlike monarch A'gis, declared war against 
Macedon ; but were speedily subdued by Antip'ater. They sent 
ambassadors into Asia to supplicate the clemency of the Macedo- 
nian monarch, and were generously pardoned by Alexander (b.c. 
330). Another proof of the young hero’s respect for the ancient 
Grecian states, was his permitting the Athenians to banish iEs'- 
chines, the ancient friend of Macedon, after he had been conquered 
by Demos'thenes, in the most remarkable oratorical contest recorded 
in the annals of eloquence. /Es'chines accused ^Otes'iphon for 
having proposed that a golden crown should he given to Demos'- 
thenes as a testimony to the rectitude of his political career. 
.Es'chines assailed the whole course of policy recommended by 
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Demosthenes, declaring that it had caused the ruin of Grecian 
independence. Demosthenes defended his political career so 
triumphantly, that EEs'chines was sent into banishment for having 
instituted a malicious prosecution. 

Alexander, having made all necessary preparations for the inva- 
sion , of India (b.c. 327), advanced towards that country by the 
route of Kandahar, which is that generally used by caravans to and 
from Persia at the present day. One division of his army, having 
pushed forward to the banks of the In'dus, prepared everything 
requisite for fording the river, while the king was engaged in sub- 
duing such cities and fortresses as might be of service in forming 
magazines, should he advance, or securing a retreat, if he found it 
necessary to return. No opposition was made to the passage of 
the In'dus. Alexander received on its eastern bank the submission 
of Tax'iles, a powerful Indian prince, who supplied him with seven 
thousand Indian horse as auxiliaries. Continuing his march 
through the country now called the Punj-ab, or land of the five 
rivers, he reached the banks of the Hydas'pes ( Jhilum ), and found 
the opposite side occupied by an Indian prince, called Pdrus by 
the historians, though that name, like Bren'nus among the Gauls, 
and Darius among the Persians, more properly designated an office 
than an individual. 

The Indian army was more numerous than the Macedonian, and 
it had, besides, the support of three hundred war-chariots and two 
hundred elephants. Alexander could not pass the river in the 
presence of such a host* without danger ; hut by a series of strata- 
gems he lulled the enemy into false security, and reached the right 
bank with little interruption. A battle ensued, in which the 
Indians were totally defeated, and Porus himself made prisoner. 
The conqueror continued his march eastwards, crossing the Aees / - 
ines ( Chundb ) and the Hydraotes (Ravi) ; but when he reached 
the Hy'phasis (Sutlej e) f his troops unanimously refused to continue 
their march ; and Alexander was reluctantly forced to make the 
Punj-ab the limit of his conquests. He determined, however, to 
return into central Asia by a different route from that by which he 
had advanced, and caused vessels to be built on the Hydas'pes to 
transport his troops down that stream to its junction with the 
In'dus, and thence to the ocean. His navigation employed several 
months, being frequently retarded by the hostilities of the natives, 
especially the warlike tribe of the MaTli. After having wistfully 
surveyed the waters of the Indian Ocean, Alexander determined to 
proceed towards Persepolis through the barren solitudes of Ged / - 
rosia (b.c. 325), while his fleet, under Near'chus, was employed in 
the survey of the Persian Gulf, from the mouth of the Indus to 
that of the Euphrates. He endured many hardships ; but at length 
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arrived, with less loss than might reasonably have been anticipated, 
in the fertile provinces of Persia. His active mind was next 
directed to securing the vast empire he had acquired, and joining 
Europe to Asia by the bonds of his commercial intercourse. No 
better proof of the wisdom of his plans can he given than the fact, 
that most of the cities he founded as trading marts are still the 
places of most commercial importance in their respective countries. 
But while he was thus honourably and usefully employed, his 
career was cut short by a” fever, the consequence of excessive 
drinking— a vice in which all the Macedonians were prone to in- 
dulge after the fatigues of war (b.c. 324, May 28th). His sudden 
death prevented him from making any arrangements respecting the 
succession or a regency, hut in his last agony he gave his ring to 
Per'diccas, a Macedonian nobleman who had obtained the chief 
place in his favour after the death of Hepb session. 

Section III. Dissolution of the Macedonian Empire . 

FROM B.C. 324 TO B.C. 301. 

Per'diccas was the only one of Alexander’s followers who 
refused a portion of his treasures when the young hero shared them 
among his friends just before his invasion of Asia. Possessing no 
small share of the enthusiasm of his late illustrious master, tem- 
pered by policy and prudence, Per'diccas seemed the*best fitted of 
all the generals to consolidate the mighty empire which Alexander 
had acquired. But the Macedonian nobles possessed a more than 
ordinary share of the pride and turbulence that distinguish a feudal 
aristocracy j they had formed several conspiracies against the life 
of the late monarch, by whose exploits and generosity they had so 
largely profited : and consequently they were not disposed to sub- 
mit to one who had so recently been their equal. Scarcely had 
the regency been formed, when the Macedonian infantry, at the 
instigation of Meleager, chose for their sovereign Arrhidse'us, the 
imbecile brother of Alexander. The civil war consequent on this 
measure was averted, at the very instant it was about to burst 
forth, by the resignation of Arrhidse'us : and as his incapacity soon 
became notorious, all parties concurred in the propriety of a new 
arrangement. It was accordingly agreed that Per'diccas should be 
regent, but that Arrhidae'us should retain the shadow of royalty ,* 
provision was made for the child with which Boxana, Alexander’s 
widow, was pregnant j and the principal provinces were divided 
among the Macedonian generals, with the powers previously exer- 
cised by the Persian satraps. 

During these dissensions the body of Alexander lay unburied 
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and neglected^ and it was not until two years after Ms death that 
his remains were consigned to the tomb. But his followers still 
showed their respect for his memory, by retaining the feeble Arr- 
hidse'us on the throne, and preventing the marriage of Per'diccas 
with Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip ; a union which manifestly 
was projected to open a way to the throne. 

But while this project of marriage occupied the attention of the 
regent, a league had secretly been formed for his destruction ; and 
the storm burst forth from a quarter whence it was least expected. 
Alexander, in his march against Barms, had been contented with 
receiving the nominal submission of the northern provinces of Asia 
Minor, inhabited by the barbarous tribes of the Cappadocians and 
Paphlagonians. Impatient of subjection, these savage nations 
asserted their independence after the death of Alexander, and chose 
Ariarathes for their leader. Per'diccas sent against them Eumenes, 
who had hitherto fulfilled the peaceful duties of a secretary ; and 
sent orders to Antig'onus arid Leonatus, the governors of Western 
Asia, to join the expedition with all their forces. These commands 
were disobeyed ; and Per'diccas was forced to march with the royal 
army against the insurgents. He easily defeated these undisciplined 
troops, but- sullied his victory by unnecessary cruelty. On his 
return he summoned the satraps of Western Asia to appear before 
his tribunal, and answer for their disobedience. Antig'onus, seeing 
his danger, entered into a league with Ptol'emy, the satrap of 
Egypt, Antijfater, the governor of Macedon, and several other 
noblemen, to crush the regency. Per'diccas, on the other hand, 
leaving Eumenes to guard Lower Asia, marched with the choicest 
divisions of the royal army against Ptol'emy, whose craft and 
ability he dreaded even more than his power. 

Antip'ater and Crat'erus were early in the field ; they crossed 
the Hellespont with the army that had been left for the defence of 
Macedon, and on their landing were joined by Neoptol'emus, the 
governor of Phrygia. Their new confederate informed the Mace- 
donian leaders that the army of Eumenes was weak, disorderly, 
and incapable of making the slightest resistance. Seduced by this 
false information, they divided their forces; Antip'ater hastening 
through Phrygia in pursuit of Per'diccas, while Crat'erus and 
Neoptol'emus marched against Eumenes. They encountered him 
in the Trojan plain, and were completely defeated. Neoptol'emus 
was slain in the first onset, and Crat'erus lay mortally wounded, 
undistinguished among the heaps of dead. Eumenes, having 
learned the state of Crat'erus, hastened to relieve him ; he found 
him in the agonies of death, and bitterly lamented the misfortunes 
that had changed old friends into bitter enemies. Immediately 
after this great victory, Eumenes sent intelligence of his success to 
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Per'diccas ; but two days before the messenger reached the royal 
camp the regent was no more. His army, wearied by the long 
siese of Pelusium, became dissatisfied; their mutinous dispositions 
were secretly encouraged by the emissaries of Ptol emy. y on, 
who had been formerly employed by the regent in the luthless 
massacre of some Greek mercenaries for disobedience of oiders 
organized a conspiracy, and Peridiceas was murdered m his tent 
( ' B g c 321). Had^ the news of the victory obtained by Eumenes 
reached the camp earlier, the regent’s life might have been saved ; 
but now the news served only to aggravate the malice of the in- 
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place in Greece, which is commonly called the Lamian wai, fi 
the town in whose neighbourhood the principal contests occurred. 
Instigated hy the orators Hyper'ides and Demosthenes, the 
A thenians boldly proclaimed themselves the restorers of Grecian 
freedom, and called on the other states to second them in the great 
Struve for liberty. The JStolians, and the hardy mountameeis 
of Doris and Phocis, eagerly responded to the summons ; hut of the 
other states, Thebes no longer existed, Sparta was too proudlo^act 
under her ancient rival, and the Achmans and Arcadians too piu- 
dent to risk their present tranquillity for the doubtful chances of 
war (b.c. 323). Alarmed hy the intelligence of this ^confederacy, 
Antip'ater marched to secure the straits of Thermop yl* , but he 
was met hy the Athenians under Leos'thenes, and his forces put to 
the rout The remnant of the Macedonian army sought refuge in 
Umiafa strong fortress on the Malian Gulf which the victorious 
army closely besieged. Unfortunately for the Athenians, Leos - 
thTnes wa/slain in a sally, and the command of the confederates 
intrusted to Antip'hilus, a general of great valour, hut deficient n 
JH11 and discretion. Intoxicated hy a second victory over the 
Macedonians, he kept careless guard, of which Antip'ater took 
advantage to break Lough the hostile lines, and form a jmicrion 
with a fresh army from Macedon. Thus reinforced, he attached 
the confederates, and completely annihilated their army. The 
Athenians had no resource hut submission : they were compelled 
to abolish the democracy, to receive garrisons into their fortresses, 
and to <rive up their patriotic orators to the conqueror s vengeance 
The cruel Antip'ater put Hyper'ides to death, after having subjected 
It to insult Ini torture. Demos'thenes escaped a similar fate by 
committino- suicide. Undismayed hy these calamities, the ^Eto 
liaTresolved to continue the war ; and Antip'ater, eager to march 
into Asia against Peridiccas, was forced to gnat them peace on 
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lie came to tlie royal army with a large supply of wine and pro- 
visions. His kindness and courteous manners so won upon these 
turbulent soldiers, that they unanimously offered him the regency; 
but he had the prudence to decline so dangerous an office. On his 
refusal, the feeble Arrhidse'us and the traitor Py'thon were ap- 
pointed to the regency, just as the news arrived of the recent 
victory of Eiimenes. This intelligence filled the royal army with 
indignation. Crat'erns had been always a favourite with the 
soldiers ; Eumenes was despised on account of his former un warlike 
occupation. They hastily passed a vote proclaiming Eiimenes and 
Ms adherents public enemies, and denouncing all who afforded 
them support or protection. The advance of an army to give 
effect to these decrees was delayed by a new revolution. Eurid'ice, 
the wife of Arrhidse'us, a woman of great ambition and consider- 
able talent for intrigue, wrested the regency from her feeble husband 
and Py'thon, but was stripped of power on the arrival of Antip'- 
ater, who reproached the Macedonians for submitting to the 
government of a woman ; and, being ably supported by Antig'onus 
and Seleucus, obtained for himself the office of regent. 

No sooner had Antip'ater been invested with supreme power 
than he sent Arrbidse'us and Eurid'ice prisoners to Pel'la, and 
intrusted the conduct of the war against Eiimenes to the crafty and 
ambitious Antig'onus. Cassan'der, the son of Antip'ater, joined 
the expedition with a thousand horse, and being himself a selfish 
and cunning statesman he soon penetrated the secret plans of 
Antig'onus, and vainly warned the regent of his dangerous 
designs. A quarrel soon took place between the worthy col- 
leagues; and Cassan'der returned to Europe, where he was about 
to commence a career as bold and bloody as that of Antig'onus in 
Asia. Eiimenes was unable to cope with the forces sent against 
Mm ; haying been defeated in the open field, he took shelter in 
Nora, a Cappadocian city, and maintained a vigorous defence, 
rejecting the many tempting offers by which Antig'onus endea- 
voured to win him to the support of his designs (b.c. 318). The 
death of Antip'ater produced a new revolution in the empire; and 
Eiimenes in the meantime escaped from Nora, accompanied by his 
principal friends, on fleet horses that had been trained for this 
especial service,. 

Antip'ater, at his death, bequeathed the regency to Polysper'- 
chon, excluding his son Cassan'der from power on account of Ms 
criminal intrigues with the wicked and ambitious Eurid'ice. 
Though a brave general, Polysper'chon had not the qualifications 
of a statesman : he provoked the powerful resentment of Antig'o- 
nus by entering into a close alliance with Eiimenes ; and he 
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permitted Oassan'der to strengthen himself in southern Greece, 
where he seized the strong fortress of Munyc'hia. His next 
measures were of still more questionable policy ; he recalled 
Olym'pias, the mother of Alexander, whom Antip'ater had banished 
on account of her turbulent disposition; and he proclaimed Ms 
intention of restoring* democracy in the Grecian states The latter 
edict was received with the utmost enthusiasm at Athens ; an 
urgent embassy was sent to the regent, requesting him to send an 
army to protect the city from Oassan'der and his partisans. 
Polysper'chon sent his son Alexander with a considerable force 
into Attica; and no sooner were news of his approach received, 
than the restoration of democracy was voted by a tumultuous 
assembly, and a decree passed for proceeding against all aristocrats, 
as capital enemies of the state (b.c. 317). Several illustrious indi- 
viduals, and among others the virtuous Phocion, fell victims to 
this burst of popular violence, which the regent made no effort to 
check or control. 

Oassan'der, however, remained master of the ports of Athens, 
and was thus enabled to fit out a consider§ble fleet, which he sent 
to the Thracian Bos'phorus, under the command of his friend 
Nicanor, to second the enterprises of Antig'onus. Nicanor was at 
first defeated by the royal navy ; but being reinforced, he renewed 
the engagement, and captured all the enemy’s ships except the 
admiral’s galley. The news of this victory rendered the power of 
Antig'onus paramount in Lower Asia, and gave Oassan'der posses- 
sion of Athens. The Athenians, however, suffered no injury from 
the change ; the government of their city having been intrusted to 
Demetrius Phalereus, who ruled them with justice and moderation 
during ten years. 

Polysper'chon, unable to drive Oassan'der from Attica, entered 
the Peloponnesus to punish the Arcadians, and engaged in a fruit- 
less siege of Megalopolis. In the meantime Olym'pias, to whom 
he had confided the government of Macedon, seized Arrhidse'us 
and Eurid'ice, whom she caused to be murdered in prison. Cas- 
san'der hasted, at the head of all his forces, to avenge the death of 
his mistress ; Olym'pias, unable to meet him in the field, fled to 
Pyd'na ; but the city was forced to sun*ender after a brief defence, 
and Olym'pias was immediately put to death. Among the captives 
were Poxana, the widow, Alexander iE'gus, the posthumous 
son, and Thessalomea, the youngest daughter of Alexander the 
Great. Oassan'der sought and obtained the hand of the latter 
princess, and thus consoled himself for the loss of his beloved 
Eurid'ice. By this marriage he acquired such influence, that 
Polysper'chon did not venture to return home, but continued in 
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the Peloponnesus, where he retained for softie time a shadow off 
authority over the few Macedonians who still clung to the family 
of Alexander. 

In Asia. Eiimenes maintained the royal cause against Antig'onus r 
though deserted by all the satraps, and harassed by the mutinous- 
disposition of his troops, especially the Argyras'pides, a body 
of guards that Alexander had raised to attend his own person, and 
presented with the- silver shields from which they derived their 
name. After a long struggle, both armies joined in a decisive en- 
gagement ; the Argyras'pides broke the hostile infantry, but 
learning that their baggage had in the meantime been captured by 
the light troops of the enemy, they mutinied in the very moment 
of victory, and delivered their leader, bound with his own sash, 
into the hands of his merciless enemy (b.c. 315). The faithful 
Eumenes was put to death by the traitorous Antig'onus ; but he 
punished the Argyras'pides for their treachery ; justly dreading 
their turbulence, he sent them in small detachments against the 
barbarians,* and thus sacrificed in detail the veterans that had 
overthrown the Persian empire. 

Antig'onus, immediately after his victory, began openly to aim 
at the sovereignty of the entire Macedonian empire. The weight 
of his power was first directed against the satraps whose rebellious- 
conduct had enabled him to triumph over Eumenes. Peuees'tes of 
Persia was banished, Py'thon of Media put to death, and Seleucus- 
of Babylon could only escape a similar fate by a precipitate flight 
into Egypt. The Macedonian governors in the west, instigated by 
Seleuciis, formed a league for mutual defence, and sent an embassy 
to Antig / onus, who answered their proposals with menace and 
insult. But at the same time he prepared to wage a more effectual 
war than one of words : while his armies overran Syria and Asia 
Minor, he roused the southern Greeks, the AEtolians, and Epirotes^ 
to attack Cassan'der in Macedon. He bribed the mountaineers 
and northern barbarians to attack Lysim'achus in Thrace, while 
his son Demetrius, afterwards named Poliorcetes, or the conqueror 
of cities, marched against the Egyptian PtoPemy. 

The first important operations of the war took place in Southern 
Syria. PtoPemy overthrew Demetrius near Gaza, and, in conse- 
quence of his victory, became master of Palestine and Phoenicia.. 
But the Egyptians. were defeated in their turn at the commence- 
ment of the next campaign ; their recent acquisitions were lost as 
rapidly as they had been gained; and Demetrius would have 
invaded their country with great prospect of success, had he not 
been involved in an unwise contest with the Arabs. 

We have already mentioned that the excavated city of Petra 
was the great depot of the caravan-trade between the southern 



countries of Asia and northern Africa. Athenseus, a general in the 
army of Antig'onus, was sent to seize its rich stores : he surprised 
the inhabitants by a rapid march and unexpected attack, and was 
returning laden with plunder to join the main army ; but the 
NabathaFan Arabs, enraged by their loss, hastily collected their 
forces, and, urging their dromedaries through the desert, overtook 
Athenseus near Gaza, where they not only recovered the spoil, but 
almost annihilated his army. Demetrius eagerly hasted to 
avenge this loss, hut he was baffled by the fastnesses of Arabia 
Petrse'a; and when he returned into Syria, he received intelligence 
that directed all his attention to the state of Upper Asia. 

After Pfcol'emy’s victory at Gaza, Seleucus, with a small but 
gallant band of attendants, boldly threw himself into his ancient 
satrapy of BaVylon, and was received with so much enthusiasm 
that he obtained possession of all his former power without striking 
a blow. The Persian and Median satraps appointed by Antig'onns 
hastened to destroy the dangerous enemy that had thus suddenly 
arisen ; but they were totally routed, after a brief but ineffectual 
struggle (b.c. 312). This battle, from which a new dynasty 
may be dated, forms an important epoch in Grecian history, 
called the era of the Seleucidse. 

Alarmed by these occurrences, Antig'onus hastened to conclude 
a peace with his other opponents ; and a treaty was ratified which 
was pregnant with the elements of future war. Oassan'der agreed 
to restore the freedom of the Grecian cities, without the slightest 
intention of performing his promise. Ptol'emy consented that 
Antig'onus should retain his present possessions, while he was 
preparing a fleet to seize the Asiatic islands, previous to invading 
Syria ; LysinFachus was resolved to annex the northern provinces 
of Asia Minor to his satrapy of Thrace, and all agreed to acknow- 
ledge the son of Alexander for their sovereign, though a resolu- 
tion had been already formed for his destruction. Alarmed by 
the murmurs of the Macedonians, Oassan'der caused Boxana, 
Alexander JE'gus, and Hercules, the last survivor of the great 
conqueror, to be assassinated; and soon after consigned the princess 
Cleopatra to the same fate, dreading that she might bestow her 
hand on some of the rival satraps. 

It was not long before Antig/onus discovered that he had been 
deceived in the recent treaty by Cassan'der and PtoFemy. He 
sent his son Demetrius into Greece, under the pretence of restoring 
the liberty of the states; and Athens, still enamoured of the- 
memory of its freedom, opened its gates to the young prince (b.c. 
308). Thence he sailed to Cy'prus and gained a decisive victory 
over the Egyptian fleet that came to protect the island. He was 
baffled* however, in an attempt to invade Egypt; and when he 
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^ent from thence to besiege Rhodes, lie was recalled to Greece by 
the prayers of the Athenians, who were exposed to imminent 
danger from the power of Cassan'der. 

The success of Demetrius induced his father to nominate him 
captain-general of Greece, — an injudicious measure, which led to 
the formation of a new confederacy against Antig'onus. Cassan'- 
der renewed his attacks on Southern Greece ; Ptol'emy entered 
Syria ; Lysim'aehus, with an army of veterans, invaded Thrace ; 
while Seleucus marched westwards with the numerous forces of 
Upper Asia, including four hundred and eighty elephants. The 
junction of Lysim'aehus and Seleucus in Phrygia necessarily 
brought on a decisive engagement, which Antig'onus, reinforced 
by his gallant son Demetrius, showed no anxiety to avoid (b.c. 
SOI). The battle that decided the fate of an empire was fought 
at Ip'sus in Phrygia : it ended in the defeat and death of Antig'o- 
nus, and the destruction of the power that he had raised. The 
consequences of this victory were a new partition of the pro- 
vinces, and the erection of the satrapies into independent king- 
doms. Seleucus became monarch of Upper Asia ; Ptol'emy added 
Syria and Palestine to Egypt ; Lysim'achus obtained the northern 
provinces of Asia Minor as an appendage to his kingdom of 
Thrace ; and the services of Cassan'der were rewarded not only 
with the sovereignty of Macedon and Greece, but also of the 
rich province of Cilicia. Thus, in the course of a single genera- 
tion, the mighty empire of Alexander had risen to unparalleled 
greatness, and fallen into hopeless ruin ; while not a single des- 
cendant of the illustrious founder was spared to transmit his name 
to posterity. The most enduring memorial of his policy was the 
city of Alexandria, founded during his Egyptian campaign, which 
became one of the greatest commercial marts of antiquity, and 
is still at the head of the trade between Europe and the Levant, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HISTORY OF THE STATES THAT AROSE FROM THE 
DISMEMBERMENT OF THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 


Section I. The History of Maeedon and Greece from the Battle of 
Ipsus to the Roman Conquest 

FROM B.C. 301 TO B.C. 146. 

A FTER the fatal battle of Ip'sus, Demetrius fled to Greece, 
Bjl Roping to obtain a refuge from the Athenians, whom he had 
essentially served in the days of his prosperity y but the harbours 
and gates of the city were closed against him. Having obtained, 
however, the restoration of the ships and money he had deposited 
there, he established himself in the Peloponnesus, and commenced 
a desultory naval war against Lysim'aehus. Seleiicus, who now 
transferred to Lysim'achusthe jealousy of which the fallen fortunes 
of Demetrius could no longer be an object, sought an alliance with 
his ancient enemy, and married Stratonice, the daughter of Deme- 
trius, and this union was equally advantageous to both parties. 

Cassan'der did not long survive the establishment of his power : 
on his death (b.c. 296), he left Macedonia to his three sons, of 
whom Philip speedily followed his father to the grave. The sur- 
vivors quarrelled about the division of their inheritance. Antip'ater 
murdered Ms mother Thessalomca, on account of the favour she 
showed to his brother Alexander. The vengeance of his brother 
being, however, supported by the general feeling of the Macedo- 
nians, he fled to the court of his father-in-law LysinPachus, where 
he died prematurely. Dreading the resentment of the Thracian 
monarch, Alexander sought the aid of Pyr'rhus, king of Epirus, 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes, who both entered, Maeedon, in the hope 
of gaining some advantage. The ambition of Demetrius soon pro- 
voked the jealousy of the son of Cassan'der j he grew jealous of 
his ally, and attempted to remove so formidable a competitor by 
stratagem ; but he was counterplotted and slain. The vacant 
throne was seized by Demetrius, who possessed, in addition to 
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Maeedon, Thessaly, a great portion of Southern Greece, with the 
provinces of At'tica and Megaris, to which, after a fierce resistance, 
he added Boeotia. He might have enjoyed this extensive realm in 
tranquillity, hut his restless ambition led him to form plans for the 
recovery of his father’s power in Asia. 

Seleucus and PtoFemy, in great alarm at the sudden appearance 
of a rival, formidable by the revived influence of his father’s claim, 
and still more by his personal qualities, roused LysinFachus, king 
of Thrace, and Pyr'rhus, king of Epirus, to attack him at the same 
time. The Macedonians, terrified by such a confederacy, mutinied ; 
and Demetrius fled, disguised as a common soldier, into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which was governed by his son Antig'onus (b.c. 287). 
Pyr'rhus obtained possession of the vacant kingdom ; but after a 
brief reign of seven months^ he was forced to yield to the superior 
power or popularity of LysinFachus, and retire to his native Epirus, 
Demetrius had in the meantime sailed to Asia, with the hope of 
seizing the provinces belonging to LysinFachus (b.c. 286) ; hut he 
was driven into Cilicia, and forced to surrender to his father-in- 
law Seleucus, by whom he was detained in prison until the day of 
his death (b.c. 284). His son Antig'onus, however, maintained 
himself in the Peloponnesus, waiting with patience a favourable 
opportunity of restoring the fortunes of his family, 

LysinFachus was unfortunate in his domestic relations : at the 
instigation of his queen, the wicked Arsinoe, he put to death his 
gallant son Agathocles, upon which Cassan'dra, the widow of the 
young prince, with her brother PtoFemy Ceraunus, fled to the 
, court of Seleucus, and stimulated that prince to war. LysinFachus 
was defeated and slain (b.c. 282) ; hut in the following year Seleu- 
cus was murdered by PtoFemy Ceraunus, who availed himself of 
the treasures of his victim, and the yet remaining troops of LysinF- 
achus, to usurp the throne of Macedon. In the same year that 
Seleucus fell (b.c. 281), Pyrrhus invaded Italy as an ally of the 
Tarentines ; the Achsean league was revived in Southern Greece ; 
and several Asiatic provinces, especially Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Pon'tus, in the north, and PaFthia and BaFtria in the east, became 
independent kingdoms. 

The revolts in Asia against the successors of Alexander appear 
to have arisen at least as much from religious as political motives. 
It was part of the great conqueror’s plan to impress a uniform 
character on all the lands he subdued, and in every one of them to 
constitute society afresh on the Grecian model. This was called 
an effort to llellmize the East. But the Asiatics clung obstinately 
to their institutions, whether good or bad, as they have done in all 
subsequent ages, and Alexander’s successors in Central and Wes- 
tern Asia, by assailing the religion of the people, provoked fierce 
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Insurrections, which led to the entire loss of Persia, and the perilous 
insurrection of the Jews under the gallant Maccabees. 

Ptol'emy Ceraunus did not long retain the crown of Macedon, 
which he had procured by treachery and assassination. An innu- 
merable multitude of Gauls, who had, about two centuries before, 
settled in Paiinonia, driven by want, or perhaps instigated by their 
restless disposition, poured into Thrace and. Macedon, desolating 
the entire country with the reckless fury of ferocious savages. 
Ceraunus led an army against them, but was defeated and slain 
(b.c. 279). In the following year, his successor Sosthenes met the 
same fate ; and the Gauls, under the guidance of their Bream , or 
chief, advanced into Southern Greece. The Athenians, aided by 
the HStolians, made a brave defence at the straits of Thermop'ylse j 
but the latter being called home to defend their own country, 
invaded by a Gallic division, the Athenians were unable any longer 
to defend the pass, and the main body of the Ganls, entering 
Phocis, marched to plunder DeTphi. Here, however, the success 
of the invaders ended: the detachment sent against. HI tolia was 
cut to pieces by a nation scarcely less ferocious than the Gauls 
themselves ; and the main body, after suffering severely from cold 
and storms in the defiles of Mount Parnas'sus, was almost anni- 
hilated by tbe enthusiastic defenders of the national temple. .The 
miserable remnant of the invaders fell back upon a fresh body of 
their countrymen, with whom they passed over into Asia,* and 
after inflicting many calamities on the states of Anatolia, obtained 
possession of the province, which received from them the name of 
Galatia. 

Antig'onus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcdtes, deriving 
his name from Goni in Thessaly, where he had been educated, 
obtained the vacant throne of Macedon, after a contest of three 
years with various competitors, and transmitted it to his posterity ; 
but he did not, like his predecessors, possess the sovereignty of 
•Southern Greece, whose independence had been secured by the 
Achaean league. This association had been originally revived by 
the towns of PatTse, DyTne, Trite, and Pharse 5 hut it did not 
become formidable until it was joined by Sic'yon (b.c. 251), after 
the noble Aratus had freed that city from tyrants. 

The return of PyrThus from Italy was followed by a new revo- 
lution in Macedon ; the mercenaries revolted ' to the Epirote 
monarch, and Antig'onus was driven from the throne. He re- 
tired into Southern Greece, whither he was soon followed by his 
rival, who had been solicited to place Cleon'ymus on the throne of 
Lacedae'mon. Pyr'rhus professed that his chief object in entering 
the Peloponnesus was to deliver the cities from the yoke of An- 
iig'onus 5 but his actions were inconsistent with his declarations, for 
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he ravaged the lands of Laconia, and made an attempt to surprise' 
Spar'ta. Being defeated in this enterprise, he turned his arms 
against Ar'gos, and was admitted into the city by some of Ms- 
secret partisans. But the Argives opened another gate to AntigV 
nus, who entered with a chosen body of troops. A fierce struggle* 
ensued, which was terminated by the death of Pyr'rhus. An 
Argive woman, whose son he was about to slay, struck him with 
a tile from the roof of the house ; he fell from his horse, and was- 
trampled to death in the press (b.c. 271). After a short contest 
with Alexander, the son of Pyr'rhus, Antig'onus regained the 
throne of Macedon, and retained it to his death. 

The Achaean league was joined by Corinth, Troezene, and Epi- 
daiirus, when Aratus, hy a hold attempt, had driven the Mace- 
donian garrison from the Corinthian citadel. It was finally joined 
by Athens (b.c. 229), and continually grew in strength, though 
opposed by the Macedonians and iEtolians. So rapidly did the 
power of the confederacy increase, that the king of Egypt sought 
its alliance, and some of the states north of the Peloponnesus 
solicited to he admitted as members. 

On the death of Antig'onus Gonatas (b.c. 243), his son Deme- 
trius H. became king of Macedon. The ten years of his reign 
were spent in war with the iEtolians, who had formed a con- 
federacy similar to ‘that of the Achseans. After his death (b.c* 
233), Antig'onus Doson, cousin to the late monarch, succeeded to 
the throne, nominally as guardian of the infant prince Philip II, 
just as a revolution in the Peloponnesus was about to effect a. 
great and important change in the political aspect of Greece. 

The ancient.daws of Lyeur'gus were only nominally observed in 
Spar'ta : the plunder of foreign countries had introduced wealth 
and luxury ; a law sanctioning the alienation of landed estates 
had effaced the ancient equality of property; and the gradual 
decrease of the ruling caste of Spartan families had rendered the 
oligarchy as weak as it was odious. A bold plan of reform, 
including a fresh division of landed property, an abolition of 
debts, and the weakening of the power of the Eph'ori, was brought 
forward by king A'gis III. (b.c. 244) ; it was at first very success- 
ful, but the unsteadiness of A'gis, and the opposition of the other 
king, Leon'idas, brought about a counter-revolution (b.c. 241 ). 
A'gis was strangled by order of the Eph'ori, and his mother and 
grandmother shared the same fate. 

Leon'idas compelled the widow of A'gis to marry his youthful 
son Cleom'enes, not foreseeing that she was likely to inspire the 
prince with the principles of her former husband. Soon after his 
accession to the throne, Cleom'enes, relying on the reputation he 
had acquired by defeating the efforts of Aratus to force Sparta 
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into the Achaean league, renewed the reforms of A'gis (b.c. 227) ; 
and, as he was unscrupulous in the use of the means requisite to 
effect his object, he speedily overthrew the Eph'ori, and opened 
the right of citizenship to all the Lacedaemonians. He then 
turned his arms against the Aehseans (b.c. 224), compelled Ar'gos 
and Corinth to secede from the league, defeated the confederates 
at By 'me, and reduced Aratus to such difficulties that he was 
forced to solicit assistance from the king of Macedon. Antig'o- 
nus II. readily embraced so favourable an opportunity of restoring 
the influence of his family in Southern Greece. lie entered the 
Peloponnesus, and, after some minor operations, he obtained a 
complete victory over Cleom/enes at Sellasia, on the borders of 
Laconia, ' which placed Sparta at his mercy (b.c. 222). Cle- 
om/enes fled to Egypt ; the Macedonians, advancing from the field 
of battle, took possession of Lacedaemon without a blow, but 
they used their victory moderately, and its ancient constitution 
was restored. Antig'onus did not long survive his victory ; he 
died generally lamented by the Greeks (b.c. 221), and was suc- 
ceeded by Philip II., son of Bemetrius. 

The AEtolians were greatly dissatisfied with the peace that 
followed the battle of Sellasia. No sooner had they received 
intelligence of the death of Antig'onus, than, despising the youth 
and inexperience of his successor, Philip, they commenced a series 
of piratical attacks on the Messenians and Macedonians, which 
speedily rekindled the flames of war. Aratus was sent to expel 
the EEtolians from Messenia, and entered into a convention with 
their leaders for the purpose,- after which he imprudently dis- 
missed the greater part of his army. The EEtolians took advan- 
tage of his weakness to attack him unexpectedly, and then, having 
ravaged the greater part of the Peloponnesus, they returned home 
laden with plunder. 

Philip, being invited to place himself at the head of the 
Achaean league, went to Corinth, where a general assembly of the 
states was held. A declaration of war against the iEtolians was 
voted by all the southern Greeks, except the Spartans and Eleans, 
who. were both adverse to the league j and active preparations ffir 
hostilities were made on both sides. While these affairs engaged 
attention throughout Greece, little regard was paid to the com- 
mercial war between the Byzantines and Phodians, in consequence 
of the heavy tolls exacted by the former from all vessels entering 
the Euxine Sea (b.c. 222), It terminated in favour of the 
latter, and the Byzantines were forced to abolish the onerous 
duties. 

Cleom'enes, in his exile, was a careful observer of the transac- 
tions in Greece, and perceiving that the Lacedaemonians, accord- 
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mg to Ms original policy, were preparing to join the JEtolians 
ag ain st tne Achamns, he believed that an opportunity was afforded 
for recovering his hereditary throne. The young king of Egypt, 
dreading his talents and his temper, was unwilling to see him 
restored to power, and therefore not only refused him assistance, 
but even detained him from attempting the enterprise with his own 
hired servants. But Cleom'enes was scarcely less formidable in 
Alexandria, than he would have been if restored to his former 
power in Spar'ta, for he had won the favour of the Grecian mer- 
cenaries in the Egyptian service, who showed a strong attachment 
to Ms person. The ministers of the young Ptol'emy caused him 
to be arrested, but he baffled the vigilance of his guards, and, 
followed by a few friends, rushed through the streets of Alexan- 
dria, exhorting the multitude to strike for freedom. No one 
responded to his call ; the royal forces prepared to surround him, 
and Cleom'enes, dreading to encounter the tortures of the cruel 
Egyptians, committed suicide. Thus perished a king who, in 
spite of many grievous faults, was the last hope of his country, 
and the only person capable of restoring the supremacy of Spar'ta 
in the Peloponnesus. 

The war between Philip and the AEtolians was conducted with 
great obstinacy and cruelty on both sides ; Philip’s progress was 
aided by his fleet, which soon rose into importance ; but it w$s 
also greatly checked by the intrigues of Apel'les and other 
wretches who envied Aratus, and weakened the influence of his 
prudent counsels' The increasing power of the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, who were already contending for the empire of the 
world in the second Punic war, at length inclined all the Greeks 
to peace, for they felt that it would be soon necessary to defend 
tbe independence of Greece either against Rome or Carthage, 
whichever should prove victorious. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded between the general assembly of tbe AEtolian states at 
Naupac'tus, and the representatives of the Achaean confederacy 
(b.c. 217) : Philip attended in person, and greatly contributed to 
the success of the negotiations. 

The Macedonian monarch possessed the ambition, but not the 
military talents of Pyr'rhus. Like the great Epirote, he hoped to 
become the conqueror of Italy, and entered into a strict alliance 
with Hanfflibal, who had already invaded the peninsula. About 
the same time, to get rid of the remonstrances of Aratus, who fre- 
quently warned the king of the dangers which would result from 
his indulgence in ambitious projects, he caused the old general to 
be poisoned $ a crime which filled all Greece with horror and 
indignation. 

The Ptomans resolved to find Philip so much employment in 
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Crreece that lie should not have leisure to attack Italy. They 
prevailed on the AEtolians to violate the recent treaty, promising 
them, as a reward, the possession of Acarnania and the Ionian 
Islands. To , this confederacy the republics of Spar'ta and Elis, 
and the kings of Per'gamus and Elis, acceded (b.c. 211). Philip, 
on the other hand, was supported by the Acarnanlans, the Boeo- 
tians, and the Achseans. The Homans, and their ally At'talus, 
long of Per'gamus, became masters of the sea ; but the former 
were too much engaged by the presence of Han/nibal in Italy to 
continue their aid to the JEtolians $ and At'talus was recalled 
home to defend his own kingdom from an invasion of the Bithy- 
nians. Nearly at the same time, Philopoe'men, the worthy suc- 
cessor of Aratus, as head of the Achaean league, defeated and 
slew with his own hand Machanldas, the usurper of Lacedaemon. 

The -ZEtolians, thus deprived of all their allies, made overtures 
of peace, which were readily accepted (b.c. 208). The Romans 
made some efforts to interrupt the treaty ; hut the EEtolians had 
suffered too severely to continue the war any longer. Scarcely 
had peace been restored, when Philip entered into an alliance with 
Prusias, king of Bithynla, against At'talus, king of Per'gamus ; 
and with the Syrian monarch against the infant ruler of Egypt. 
As if these enemies were not sufficient, he declared war against the 
Rhodians; but was soon punished by the overthrow and ruin of 
the Macedonian fleet at Chios (b.c. 202). The Athenians were 
next added to the number of his enemies ; and this once powerful 
people, no longer able to protect their fallen fortunes, supplicated 
the Romans for aid. A fleet and army wdre sent to secure this 
illustrious city, and it reached Athens just in time to save it from 
a sudden attack of the Macedonians. 

Having delivered Athens, the Romans advanced into Northern 
Hreece, where they compelled the Boeotians to join in the league 
against Philip. The legions in Epirus at the same time marched 
into Macedon itself, and, though they gained no immediate ad- 
vantages, they facilitated the passage of troops for a future and 
more decisive invasion. 

In the second campaign, when the conduct of the war was con- 
fided to the consul Elamin'ius, Philip’s fortunes declined so rapidly, 
that his allies, especially the Achseans, lost all courage, and ac- 
cepted terms of peace. Though deserted, the Macedonian monarch 
did not resign all hope ; he assembled an army in Thessaly nearly 
equal to that of his enemies, hut inferior in discipline and equip- 
ment, with which he took post on a range of low hills, called from 
their singular shape Cynos-eeph'alse, or i the dogs’ heads.’ In the 
early part of the decisive battle the Macedonians at first had the 
advantage, their right wing having borne down the opposing 
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divisions ; but the consul, observing* that the left of the Macedonians 
had not been formed into order of battle, charged them with his 
cavalry and elephants, and scattered them in a few moments ; he 
then assailed the victorious Macedonian wing in flank and rear. 
The phalanx, admirable for attack, was an inconvenient body to 
manoeuvre,* the phalangites attempted to face about, broke their 
lines, and were in a moment a disorderly mass, unable to fight or 
fly. The rout was complete: eight thousand Macedonians fell; 
five thousand remained prisoners : while the loss of the Romans 
did not exceed seven hundred men. Without an army and without 
resources, Philip was forced to beg a peace (n.c. 1.97),* he pur- 
chased it by the sacrifice of his navy and the resignation of his 
supremacy over the Grecian states. 

The Romans, thus successful, went through the farce of proclaim- 
ing the liberties of Greece at the Isthmian games, amid the wildest 
exultation of the spectators. This extraordinary scene cannot be 
viewed without gratification, even by those who have learnt how 
large a proportion of history is occupied by fair professions unful- 
filled, and hopes unworthily disappointed. The spectators were 
assembled from all the Grecian states and colonies 5 they were full 
of anxiety, and busy in conjecture, as to the conduct likely to be 
followed by the new arbiters of Greece, when the trumpet sounded, 
and proclamation was made to this effect : — ( The Roman senate, 
and T. Quinc'tius the proconsul, having overcome King Philip and 
the Macedonians, leave free, ungarrisoned, unburdened with tri- 
bute, the Corinthians, Phocians, Thessalians, and others/ specify- 
ing all the Greeks who had been subject to Philip. The voice of 
the crier was drowned in acclamations, so that many failed to hear 
the purport of the proclamation,* and others thought that what 
they heard must be spoken in a dream, so far did it exceed their 
Expectation. The crier was called back, and the same words 
being repeated, were followed by loud and reiterated shouts of ap- 
plause ; after which the various shows and trials of skill proceeded 
unregarded, the minds of the spectators being too full to heed 
them. When all these were finished, a general rush was made 
towards the Roman commander; and it is said that, had he not 
been a man in the full prime and vigour of youth, his life might 
have been endangered by the multitude of those who thronged to 
see him, to address him as a saviour, to take him by the hand, or 
to throw garlands upon him. < It was glorious that a state should 
exist in the world/which had will to contend for Grecian freedom, 
and power and fortune to achieve it.’ Such a praise may have 
been partly due to the present conduct of the Romans, but Fla- 
minfius showed his insincerity by secretly labouring to weaken 
the Achaean league; which, however, was strengthened, after 
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the murder of the tyrant Nabis (b.c. 192), hy the accession of 
Spar'ta. 

Antiochus, Mug of Syria, instigated by Hannibal, who had 
sought refuge in his court when exiled from his native country, 
declared war against the Homans (b.c. 194) ; but instead of at- 
tacking their power in Africa or Italy, he passed over into Greece, 
and was gladly welcomed by the turbulent HStolians. The Achse- 
ans, of course, joined the Homans so soon as their ancient enemies 
had declared for Antiochus ; and Philip, notwithstanding his re- 
cent defeat, lent his interest to the same cause. The campaigns of 
Antiochus were mere repetitions of error and presumption ; at 
length he returned to Asia (b.c. 191), leaving his allies exposed 
to the vengeance of their enemies. The iEtolians were the most 
severely treated : the only terms of peace which the Romans 
would consent to grant reduced them to poverty, and deprived 
them of independence (b.c. 189) ; but Antiochus having been de- 
feated utterly by the Scipios in Asia, they had no alternative, and 
were forced to bend their stubborn necks to the heavy yoke im- 
posed upon them. About the same time Spar'ta was captured by 
the Achseans, under the command of Philopoe'men, and the con- 
stitution of Lycur'gus finally abolished. 

The Homans affected great indignation at the sufferings of the 
Spartans, and compelled the Achseans to modify the terms they 
had imposed on the conquered. But this was a trifling calamity 
compared with that which the league sustained by the loss of 
Philopce'men, the last great general that maintained the glory of 
the Hellenic race (b.c. 183). 

The petty war between the Messenians and Achseans would 
scarcely deserve notice hut for its having proved fatal to the last 
of the long line of Grecian heroes and patriots. Philopce'men was 
surprised by the enemy while passing with a small party of cavalry 
through a difficult defile. It was thought that he might have 
escaped by the aid of some light-armed Thracians and Cretans in 
his hand ; hut he would not quit the horsemen, whom he had 
recently selected from the noblest of the Achseans ; and while be 
was bringing up the rear, and bravely covering the retreat, his 
horse fell with him. He was seventy years old, and weakened by 
recent sickness ; and he lay stunned and motionless Under his 
horse, till he was found by the Messenians, who raised him from 
the ground with as much respect as if he had been their own com- 
mander, and carried him to the city, sending before them the news 
that the war was finished, for Philopce'men was taken. The first 
impression of those who heard was, that the messenger was mad ; 
but when others, coming after, confirmed the statement, men, 
women, and children, freemen and slaves, all crowded to see. So 
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great was the throng, that the gates could scarcely be opened j and 
as the greater part could not see the prisoner, there was a general 
cry that he should be brought into the theatre close by. The 
magistrates showed him there for a moment, and then- hastily re- 
moved him, for they feared the effects which might be produced 
by pity and reverence for so great a man, and gratitude for his 
merits. A long and anxious debate took place, which was pro- 
tracted throughout the entire night. Finally, murderous counsels- 
prevailed, and a cup of poison was sent to Philopce'men in his 
dungeon. He submitted to his fate with great fortitude, and Ms- 
only solicitude was respecting the safety of his companions. A 
little before he expired he had the gratification of learning that 
they had succeeded in making their escape. His fate was soon 
avenged ; MessSne was forced to surrender to the Achaean general 
Lycos'tas, and all who had a share in the murder of Philopcehnen 
were put to death. 

Philip had, in the meantime, borne very impatiently the over- 
bearing conduct of the Romans ; but the exertions of his son De- 
metrius, whom he had given as a hostage after Ms defeat at 
Cynos-cepMalee, with the leading men at Pome, prevented a rup- 
ture. On this account Demetrius was enthusiastically received by 
the Macedonians on his return home, — a circumstance of which 
his elder brother Per'seus took advantage to accuse the young 
prince of treason. Philip delivered this promising young man to 
the executioner ; but soon after his death, discovering Ms innocence, 
he made an attempt to change the succession, and have Antig'o- 
nus acknowledged as his heir : but, before this could be effected, 
the wretched monarch died of a broken heart (b.c. 179). Per'seus 
ascended the throne with the certainty that he was secretly hated 
by the Romans and Ms own subjects. One of bis earliest acts was-, 
to put Antig'onus to death, and thus prevent the perils of com- 
petition at home when hostilities abroad were inevitable. Pretences 
for war were easily found : a Roman army crossed the sea, and 
passed through Epirus and Athamania into Thessaly. Per'seus 
neglected many opportunities of attacking his enemies at a disad- 
vantage ,* and when he asked for peace, after having triumphed in 
slight skirmishes, he found that the Romans were more haughty 
after defeat than after victory. The alliance of Gen'tius, king of 
Illyriia, might probably have turned the scale of war in favour of 
the Macedonian monarch,' but he defrauded his ally of the subsidy 
he had promised to enable Mm to levy an army; and the Romans 
landing in Illyria, subdued the whole kingdom within thirty days. 
Soon afterwards the consul Lucius riEmilius Paulus appeared in 
Macedon ; and Ms name gave confidence to the friends of Rome, 
while it filled the partisans of Per'seus with confusion (b.c. 169). 
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After some indecisive skrimishes, the Macedonian monarch was 
forced to hazard a decisive engagement at Pyd'na, in which he 
was irretrievably ruined. Twenty thousand Macedonians were 
slain 5 Per'seus himself was taken prisoner; and was led in chains 
to Rome to adorn the triumph of his haughty conqueror. 

An eclipse of the moon had taken place on the eve of the battle. 
Such appearances were then superstitiously believed to be omi- 
nous of ill to states and kingdoms. 0. Snlpie'ius GaiTus, a Roman 
officer; had science enough to know their nature and foretell their 
occurrence ; and he, lest the soldiers should be disheartened by the 
eclipse, called them together, declared that it would happen and 
explained its cause. This changed the fear which might otherwise 
have arisen, into wonder at the knowledge of Gal'lus ; while in 
the Macedonian camp the appearance was apprehended by many 
to portend the extinction of the kingdom. 

By the victory at Pyd'na the fate of Macedon and of Greece was 
sealed: the Romans permitted both indeed, for a time, to enjoy 
qualified independence; but they exercised over them a galling 
supremacy, which rendered their freedom an empty name. Above 
a thousand of the most eminent Achaeans were summoned at one 
time to Rome, and detained there seventeen years in prison, with- 
out being admitted to an audience. Some of these, on their return, 
stimulated their countrymen to insult the Roman ambassadors at 
Corinth, who had come to arrange some disputes between the 
Achaeans and the Spartans (b.c. 148). This, of course, led to a 
war : the Achaeans were everywhere defeated, and at length Corinth 
was taken by Mnm'mius, the Roman consul (b.c. 149), who razed 
that splendid city to the ground. Thenceforward Greece, under 
the name of Aehaia, became a Roman province, and Macedon had 
been reduced to the same condition some years previously. The 
shadow of freedom, however, was left to certain cities, but espe- 
cially to Athens, which became the university of the Roman 
empire. 

Section II. History of the Kingdom of Syria wider the 
Seleucidce . 

FROM B.C. 812 TO B.C. 64 . 

The victory of Seleucus over the satraps of Persia and Media, 
already mentioned (p. 251), gave that monarch possession of the 
principal part of Upper Asia. In less than four years he became 
master of the countries between the Oxus, the Indus, and the 
Euphrates (b.c. 306) ; and, reviving the projects of Alexander, he 
invaded India. More fortunate than his illustrious master, he 
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penetrated as far as the Granges, where he entered into a treaty 
with Sandracot'tus, the king of the rich country between the Sut- 
lege and the Ganges. The great number of elephants which 
Seleueus obtained by this alliance enabled him to turn the scale at 
the battle of Ip'sus; but a more important advantage was, the 
commercial intercourse established between his subjects and those 
of Sandracot'tus. After the death of Antig'onus at Ip'sus, Seleii- 
cus, having obtained the greater part of the late satrap’s provinces, 
made Syria the seat of his government,— an unfortunate choice/ 
since it exposed his kingdom to the jealousy of Egypt, involved it 
in the troubled politics of the western world, and led the rulers to 
neglect the rich countries on the Tigris and the Euphrates. During 
the eighteen years of peace which followed the death of Antig'o- 
nus, Seleiicus founded or embellished several important cities, 
especially An'tioch in Syria, which he made the capital of his 
dominions, and two Seleucias ; one on the Tigris, the other on the 
Oron'tes. Anxiety to add Maeedon to his dominions induced 
Seleueus to invade Europe j but in the midst of his career he was 
murdered by Ptol'emy Ceraunus (b.c. 281). He was succeeded by 
his son Antiochus, surnamed Sdter (the saviour ), who had for some 
time governed the provinces of Upper Asia. 

Antiochus pursued his father’s plans of conquest in Asia Minor : 
but he ceded his claims over Maeedon to Antig'onus Gonatas, and 
gave his step-daughter in marriage to that monarch. The northern 
states in Asia Minor that had asserted their independence rapidly 
attained maturity ; Antiochus was defeated hy Nicomedes, king of 
Bithyn'ia, who had obtained the support of the Gallic hordes after 
their defeat in Greece (b.c. 275), and he was similarly unsuccess- 
ful in a war with the king of Per'gamus (b.c. 268), whose com- 
plete defeat of the Syrians gave security to all the new states. 
Nor was Sdter more fortunate in a war he undertook against 
Egypt : Magas, the brother of the Egyptian Ptol'emy, having 
married into the Syrian royal family, hoped that hy this alliance 
he would be enabled to establish a new kingdom in Gyrene. 
Antiochus united with the usurper, and both marched against 
Ptol'emy. The Syrians were defeated in every engagement ; their 
coasts were laid waste by the Egyptian fleet ; and Magas was 
speedily hurled from his throne. On his return, Antiochus marched 
against the Gauls, who had advanced towards Eph'esus (b.c. 262), 
and in the neighbourhood of that city he was defeated and slain. 

Antiochus II. avenged his father’s death on the Gauls, and 
received, from the excessive adulation of his subjects, the surname 
ThSos {god). In his reign, the provinces of Upper Asia began to 
slip from the grasp of the Seleucidse, owing to the progress of the 
Parthian tribes, the exactions of the provincial governors, and the 
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unwise efforts of 'the monarch to force the Grecian customs and 
religion on his subjects. In order to encounter his eastern enemies, 
with effect^ Theos deemed it necessary to tranquillize the west, 
and he accordingly made peace with the king of Egypt. In pur- 
suance of the conditions of this treaty, Antfochus married Berenice, 
the daughter of PtoFemy, divorcing his former wife Laodied, and 
excluding her children from the succession. On the death of 
PtoFemy, the divorced queen was restored to her station ; but she 
could not forget the insult she had received, nor conquer her dread 
of being sacrificed to some future arrangement. Influenced by 
these motives, she poisoned her husband (b.c. 247), and procured 
the murder of Berenice and her infant son. 

^eleucus, surname! Callinicus ( illustrious conqueror ), succeeded 
to the throne by his mother’s crime, and was immediately engaged 
in war with PtoFemy Evergetes, who was eager to avenge his 
sister’s murder. Crossing the Syrian deserts with a numerous 
army, PtoFemy overran rather than conquered Palestine, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and the wealthy provinces of Upper Asia. lie 
returned, bringing with him enormous spoils, among which were 
the Egyptian idols which Camby'ses had taken from MenFphis 
and Thebes. On his way back he encountered Seleucus, whom 
he defeated with great slaughter, and forced to take refuge in 
An'tioch. He then returned to Egypt, having gained immense 
treasure, hut no additional territory, in his expedition. Eumenes, 
king of PeFgamus, took advantage of the Egyptian war to enlarge 
his dominions at the expense of the Syrian monarch ; and Hferax, 
the brother of Seleucus, aided by a body of Gauls, attempted to 
usurp the throne.: The rebellion was at first successful ; but the 
ravages of the Gauls provoked such general indignation, that 
Seleucus found all his subjects rising in one body to support him ; 
and, thus strengthened, he assailed the army of the rebels and 
invaders in Babylonia. The battle was fierce ; hut it ended in the 
total defeat of the Gauls, who were almost annihilated in the pur- 
suit. Hferax fled to the Egyptian court, but was thrown into 
prison by Ptol emy, where he languished thirteen years, and only 
* escaped to perish by the hands of robbers in the Syrian desert. 
Callinicus then turned his arms against the Parthians (b.c. 238), 
but was defeated by their king Arsaces ; and the Parthians date 
the origin of their monarchy from this battle. In a second cam- 
paign, Seleucus fell into the hands of his enemies (b.c. 236), and 
was detained a prisoner by the Parthians to the day of his death 
(b.c. 227). 

Seleucus III., surname! Oeraunus (the thunderbolt), succeeded his 
lather 5 but, after a brief reign, was removed by poison (b.c. 224). 
The hopes of his murderers, however, were frustrated by the vigour 


of Lis cousin Achse'us, who secured the inheritance for Antiochus,, 
' the younger brother of the deceased monarch, who had been satrap 
of Babylon. 

In the early part of his reign, Antiochus III., surnamed the Great, 
was brought into great danger by the intrigues of his prime- 
minister Hermeias, a native of Caria. Deceived by the artifices of 
this crafty vizier, Antiochus quarrelled with Aehas'us, to whom 
he was mainly indebted for his crown, and set Melon and Alex- 
ander, the brothers of Hermeias, over the important provinces of 
Media and Persia. The new satraps raised the standard of revolt, 
and defeated the royal generals sent against them. At length 
Antiochus took the field in person, contrary to the wishes and.' 
remonstrances of his minister. When the armies were about to- 
engage, the rebel forces, by an almost intuitive movement, threw 
down their arms, and submitted themselves to their youthful 
sovereign. Molon and Alexander escaped a public execution by 
suicide, and Hermeias expiated his complicated treasons on the 
scaffold (b.c. 220). Whilst Antiochus was thus engaged in the 
remote east, Achse'us, whom he had forced into rebellion, had 
strengthened himself in Asia Minor j and the Egyptian monarch,, 
Ptol'emy Philop'ater, was becoming formidable on the southern 
frontiers of Syria. Antiochus obtained possession of Coele-Syria 
by the treachery of Theodotus, its governor ; blit he was soon after 
defeated by Ptol'emy, at the battle of Ptaphia, near Gaza (b.c. 217), 
and forced to purchase peace by the sacrifice of the newly-acquired 
province. This defeat was in some degree compensated, the fol- 
lowing year, by the capture of Achse'us, whose ravages to support 
his troops having provoked the resentment of the kings of Lesser 
Asia, he was besieged in the citadel of Sar'dis by the joint forces 
of Antiochus and At'talus, king of Per 'gam us, treacherously 
betrayed, and ungratefully put to death. 

Freed from the dangers of this war, Antiochus turned his atten- 
tion to the affairs of Upper Asia, and gained several victories over 
the Partkians and Bactrians (b.c. 214). He was, however, forced 
to recognise the independence of both nations. To secure his 
dominions, he gave his daughter in marriage to Demetrius, the 
son of the Bactrian monarch, and j oined that prince in an important 
expedition against. Northern India (b.c. 206). In return, he made 
some efforts to revive the commercial system of Alexander the 
Great, and paid particular attention to the trade of the Persian 
Gulf. On the death of Ptol'emy Philop'ater (b.c. 203), and the 
accession of his infant son, Antiochus entered into an alliance with 
Philip, king of Macedon, to wrest Egypt from the family of the 
Ptol'emies. He conquered CosM- Syria and Palestine, hut was 
prevented from pursuing his success by the interference of At'talus, 
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the Rhodians, and the Romans. Checked in this direction, he 
revived the claims of his family on the northern states of Europe 
and Asia. While his generals besieged Smyrna and Lamp'saeus, 
he conquered the Thracian Chersonese, and prepared to invade 
Greece (b.c. 196). The Romans again interfered ; but the Syrian 
monarch, instigated by Han Tubal, who had sought refuge at his 
court, treated their remonstrances with disdain. War immediately 
followed. Antioehus lost the fairest opportunities of success by 
neglecting the advice of Handibal : driven from Europe into Asia, 
he was forced to act solely on the defensive, until his total defeat 
at Magnesia, near Mount Sip'ylus, laid him prostrate at the feet of 
his enemies. The Romans deprived him of all his dominions in 
Asia Minor, the greater part of which were annexed to the king- 
dom of Per'gamus. The unfortunate monarch did not long survive 
his defeat : he was murdered by his servants (b.c. 187) but the 
cause and manner of the crime are uncertain. 

Seleueus IV., sumamed Philop'ater (a lover of Ms father), suc- 
ceeded to a throne fast falling into decay. His reign lasted eleven 
years, but was not distinguished by any remarkable event. Anxious 
to have the aid of his brother Antioehus, who had been given as a 
hostage to the Romans, Seleueus sent his son Demetrius to Rome 
in exchange. Before Antioehus could reach home, Heliodorus 
poisoned Seleueus, and usurped the crown (b.c. 176). This is 
represented by many Jewish writers as a providential punishment 
of the king, who had employed that very minister to plunder the 
sacred treasury of Jerusalem. 

Antioehus IV. soon expelled the usurper, and assumed the sur- 
name of Epiphanes ( illustrious ), which his subsequent conduct 
induced his contemporaries to change into that of Epimanes 
(madman). He sought to combine the freedom of Roman manners 
with the ostentatious luxury of the Asiatics, and thereby provoked 
universal hatred. His reign commenced with a war against Egypt, 
in consequence of the claim made by the Ptol'emies to Ccele-Syria 
and Palestine. Antioehus was very successful: in two campaigns 
he penetrated to the walls of Alexandria, and gained possession of 
the person of Ptol'emy Philomdter, the rightful heir of the Egyp- 
tian throne, who had been driven from Alexandria by his brother 
Physdon. With this prince the Syrian monarch concluded a most 
advantageous peace; but scarcely had he returned home, when 
Philomdter entered into an accommodation with his brother, and 
both combined to, resist the power of Syria. Justly enraged at 
this treachery, Antioehus returned to Egypt ; but his further pro- 
gress was stopped by the interference of the Romans, at whose- 
imperious command he found himself compelled to resign all his 
conquests (b.c. 169). 
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The ambition of Antiochus was next directed against his own 
subjects : he resolved to establish uniformity of worship through- 
out his dominions, and to Hellenize all his subjects. His intole- 
rance and rapacity engendered a determined spirit of resistance 
(b.c. 168). The Jews, headed by the gallant Mac'cabees, com- 
menced a fierce struggle, which, after much suffering, ended in the 
restoration of their former independence ; and the Persians, equally 
attached to their ancient faith, raised the standard of revolt. 
Antiochus hasted to suppress the insurrection in Upper Asia,' but 
being severely defeated (b.c. 165), he died of vexation on his road 
to Bab'ylon. 

Eupator, the young son of the deceased monarch, was placed on 
the throne by the Syrians ; but Demetrius, the son of Seleucus 
Philop'ater, having escaped from Rome, no sooner appeared in 
Asia, than he was joined by such numerous partisans that he 
•easily dethroned his rival (b.c. 162). With the usual barbarity of 
Asiatic sovereigns, he put the young prince to death, and found 
means to purchase the pardon of his crimes from the Roman 
senate. After an inglorious reign, he was slain in battle by 
Alexander Balas (b.c. 150), an impostor who personated the un- 
fortunate Eupator, and was supported in his fraud by the Macca- 
bees and the Romans. Balas was in his turn defeated by Demetrius 
Nicator, the son of the late monarch (b.c. 145), and forced to seek 
refuge in Arabia, where he was murdered by his treacherous host. 

Mcator, having lost the affections of his subjects, was driven 
from Antioch by Try'phon, who placed the crown on the head of 
young Antiochus, the son of Balas ; but in a short time murdered 
that prince, and proclaimed himself king. Demetrius was withheld 
from marching against the usurper by the hope of acquiring a 
better kingdom in Upper Asia, whither he was invited by the 
descendants of the Greek and Macedonian colonists, to defend 
them from the power of the Parthians (b.c. 140). He was at first 
successful, hut was finally captured by his enemies, who detained 
him a prisoner for ten years. In the meantime, his brother Antio- 
chus Sidetes, having overthrown Try'phon, seized the crown of 
Syria. He appears to have been a good and wise sovereign; but 
unfortunately he was induced, by the provincials of Upper Asia, 
to wage war against the Parthians, and was treacherously murdered 
by his own allies (b.c. 130). Demetrius, about the same time, 
escaped from prison, and was restored to the throne. But after a 
brief reign he was defeated and slain by ZeMnas (b.c. 126), a 
pretended son of the impostor Balas. 

Seleucus, the son of Demdtrius, was waging a successful war 
against Zebinas, when he was treacherously murdered by his own 
mother Cleopatra, who wished to secure the crown for her favourite 
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child Antiochus Gry'phus, She also prevailed on her relative, the 
king of Egypt, to declare war against the usurper; and Zebmas 
was soon defeated and slain. Gry'phus no sooner found himself 
secure on the throne, than he put his mother to death for the 
murder of Seleucus (b.c. 122): and it must he added, that this 
measure was necessary to secure his own life. After some years 
Cyzicemis, the half-brother of Gry'phus, attempted to usurp the 
throne ; and during* the civil war that ensued, many cities and 
provinces separated from the Syrian kingdom. Gry'phus was 
assassinated (b.c. 97). His five sons and the son of Cyzicemis 
engaged in a dreary series of civil wars ; until the Syrians, weary 
of enduring the calamities and bloodshed of their protracted dis- 
sensions, expelled the entire family, and gave the crown to 
Tigranes, king of Armenia (b.c. 83). Tigranes, after a long and 
not inglorious reign, was involved in a war with the Homans, 
which ended in his complete overthrow; and he was forced to 
resign Syria to the conquerors (b.c. 64). Thus the kingdom of the 
Seleucidse was made a Homan province, and the family soon after 
became extinct in the person of Seleucus Cybrosac'tes (b.c. 57). 
He was raised to the throne of Egypt by his wife, the princess 
Berenice, and afterwards murdered by her orders. 

Section HI. History of Egypt under the Ptolemies . 

FROM B.C. 301 TO B.C. 30 . 

Pioi/emy, the son of Lagus, was the wisest statesman among 
the successors of Alexander. No sooner had the battle of Ip'sus 
put him in possession of the kingdom of Egypt, than he began to 
provide for the happiness of his new subjects by a regeneration of 
their entire social system. Unlike the Seleucidse, he made no 
attempt to Hellenize the Egyptians ; on the contrary, he revived, 
as much as altered circumstances would permit, their ancient reli- 
gious and political constitution : the priestly caste was restored to 
a portion of its ancient privileges ; the division of the country into 
nornes was renewed; Memphis, though not the usual residence of 
the monarchs, was constituted the capital of the kingdom, and its 
temple of Phtha declared the national sanctuary, where alone the 
kings could receive the crown. But not less wise was the generous 
patronage accorded to literature and science : the Museum was 
founded in Alexandria, as a kind of university for students, 
and a place of assembly for the learned; the first great national 
library was established in another part of the city ; and the 
philosophers and men of letters were invited to seek shelter, 
from the storms which shook every other part of the world, in 
the tranquil land of Egypt. Impressed by the example of hi* 
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illustrious master, Ptol'emy paid great attention to trade and navi- 
gation. Colonists from every quarter of the globe were invited to 
settle at Alexandria, and the Jews flocked thither in great num- 
bers, to escape the persecution of their Syrian masters. So many 
of that singular people became subjects of the Ptol'emies, that the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek 
was made for their use, and a Jewish temple erected in Egypt 
similar to that at Jerusalem. The double harbours of Alexandria, 
on the sea, and on the Maraeot'ic lake, were constructed at the same 
time ■; and the celebrated Pharus, or lighthouse, erected at the 
entrance of the haven. 

The city of Alexandria, which had been begun before the death 
of Alexander, owed most of its splendour to Ptol'emy. But among 
all the public buildings he planned or erected, there is none better 
deserving our attention than the Museum, or College of Philosophy. 
Its chief room was a great hall, which was used as a lecture-room 
and common dining-room: it had a covered walk or portico all 
round the outside, and there was a raised seat or bench on which 
the philosophers sometimes sat in the open air. The professors and 
teachers of the college were supported by a public income. 
Ptol'emy’s love of art, his anxiety to reward merit, and his agree- 
able manners, brought to his court so many persons distinguished 
in science, literature, and the fine arts, that the Museum of Alex- 
andria became the centre of civilization for the known world. 
The arts and letters thus introduced did not bear the richest fruit 
in the reign of the founder : they flourished most in the age of his 
son ; hut this does not detract from the merit of the first Ptol'emy, 
who gave the institutions he planted such permanence, that they 
struck deep root in the soil, and continued to flourish under all his 
successors, unchoked by the vices and follies which unfortunately 
grew up around them. 

In return for the literature which Greece then gave to Egypt, 
she gained the knowledge of the papy'rus. Before that time books 
had been written on linen, wax, or the hark of trees : and public 
records on stone, brass, or lead : but the knowledge of papy'rus 
was felt by all men of letters, like the invention of printing in 
modern Europe j books were then known by many for the first 
time, and very little else was afterwards used in Greece or Kome,* 
for when parchment was invented about two centuries later, it was 
found too costly to be generally used so long as papy'rus could be 
obtained. The papy'rus reed is only found in Egypt and a small 
district in Sicily. Successful attempts have been made to manu- 
facture it in modern times, but the process is too tedious and 
uncertain to be remunerative, and the papy'rus is only prepared as 
a matter of curiosity. 
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The external security of Egypt was strengthened by the conquest 
-of the Syrian frontiers, the ancient kingdom of Gyrene, a consider- 
able part of Ethiopia, and the island of Cy'prus. Hence, during 
the administration of Ptol'emy I., Egypt was exempt from the fear 
of foreign invasion ; and its inhabitants, for the first time during 
several centuries, were free to develop© the great internal resources 
of the country. Few sovereigns were more deservedly lamented 
than the son of Lagus (b.c. 284) : his death spread universal 
.sorrow among his subjects, who at once lamented him as a father, 
and worshipped him as a god. 

The reign of Ptol'emy II., surnamed Philadel'phus {a lover of 
Ms brethren), was disturbed only by the rebellion of Magas, which 
was supported by Antiochus II., as has been mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section. Under the peaceful administration of Philadel'- 
phus, Egyptian commerce made the most rapid strides $ ports for 
the Indian and Arabian trade were constructed on the Red Sea at 
Arsinoe (Suez), My'os Hor'mus ( Cosseir ), and Berenice. From the 
two latter stations caravan-roads were made to the Upper Nile, 
and the lower river was united to the Red Sea by a canal, which 
was further continued to the lesser harbour of Alexandria, on the 
Marseot'ic lake. The Ethiopian trade was revived with great 
spirit : and remote countries of Central and Southern Africa were 
opened to the enterprise of the Alexandrian merchants. Unfortu- 
nately, the luxury of the court increased in the same proportion as 
the wealth of the country. Philadel'phus fell into all the effemi- 
nate dissipation of the Asiatic sovereigns, and adopted their perni- 
cious habits of intermarriages between near relations. He set the 
example by repudiating his first wife, and marrying his own sister 
Arsinoe, who exercised the greatest influence over her husband, 
:She brought him no children, but she adopted the offspring of her 
predecessor. 

It was during the reign of Ptol'emy Philadel'phus that Pyr'rhus 
was driven out of Italy by the Romans (b.c. 274) ; and this event 
induced the Egyptian king to send an ambassador to the senate, to 
wish them joy of their success, and to make a treaty of peace with 
the republic. The Romans received the envoy with great joy, and 
in return sent four ambassadors to Egypt to seal the treaty. 
Ptol'emy showed the Roman deputies every kindness, and ex- 
plained to them those processes of Greek art with which they were 
unacquainted. Subsequently two of the ambassadors, Quin'tus 
Ogul'nius, and Fabius Pic'tor, having been elected consuls, intro- 
duced a silver coinage at Rome, the advantages of which they had 
been taught in Egypt. 

Philadel'phus was succeeded by his son Ptol'emy III., surnamed 
EvergStes (the benefactor) (b.c. 246). Unlike his father, he was a 
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'warlike, enterprising prince, and bis conquests extended into the- 
remote regions of the east and south. His war with Seleucus II.,, 
in which the Egyptian army penetrated as far as Baciria, has been 
described in the preceding section $ but the result of the Asiatic 
campaigns was plunder, not any permanent acquisition of territory : 
very different was the result of the southern wars, by which a great 
part of Abyssinia and the Arabian peninsula was added to the- 
Egyptian dominions, and new roads for trade opened through these 
remote countries. 

With the death of Everg*£tes (b.c. 221), ended the glory of the 
PtoFemies. His son PtoFemy, surnamed Philop'ater (a lover of 
Ms father ), was a weak, debauched prince, who was, during his- 
whole life, under the tutelage of unworthy favourites. At the 
instigation of his first minister, Sosib'ius, he put to death his 
brother Magas, and CleonFenes, the exiled king of Spar'ta. An- 
tiochus the Great, who then ruled in Syria, took advantage of 
Philop / ater’s incapacity to wage war against Egypt ; hut was de- 
feated at Papilla, as already mentioned in the preceding section. 
After his victory, PtoFemy visited Jerusalem, and made an attempt 
to enter the sanctuary of the Temple ; but being prevented by the 
priests, he -faas so indignant, that, on his return to Egypt, he pre- 
pared to exterminate all the Jews that had settled in the kingdom. 
Tradition says that his cruel project was miraculously frustrated, 
and that the Jews were again restored to favour. Soon afterwards 
the king murdered his wife and sister, and transferred his affections 
to Agathocl^a, whose brother, the infamous Agathoc'les, succeeded 
to the power of Sosit/ius. At length his continued dissipation 
broke down his constitution, and he died of premature infirmity, 
though in the very prime of life (b.c. 204). He left behind him 
only one son, a child about five years old. 

The guardians of Ptol'emy V., surnamed Epiphanes ( illustrious ), 
proving unworthy of their trust, the regency was transferred to 
the Roman senate, a circumstance which saved Egypt from being 
involved in the Macedonian or Syrian war. Epiphanes was a weak, 
debauched prince, and, before heattained his thirtieth year, he died, 
the victim of dissipation or poison (b.c. 181). Tie left behind him 
two sons, PtoFemy, surnamed Philom'eter (a lover of Ms mother) y 
and Phys'con, both of immature age. 

The claims of the Egyptians on Coele- Syria led to a war between 
the regents and the king of Syria, in the course of which Phil- 
om'eter fell into the hands of Antfochus Epiphanes, as has been 
related in the preceding section. After the retreat of the Syrians, 
PhilonFeter, being a second time expelled by Phys'con, appealed 
to the Romans, who divided the Egyptian dominions between tlie 
two brothers. He supported the pretender Ralas against Demetrius, 
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f and mainly contributed to the placing of that impostor on the 

; Syrian throne ; but, being ungratefully treated, he led an army 

against Balas, and defeated him (b.c. 145). But the victory was 
! fatal to Philom'eter ; he died of the wounds that he had received 

: in the engagement. 

Phys'con, by marrying Cleopatra, who, according to the infamous 
practice of the Ptol emies, was Philom'eter’s wife and sister, suc- 
ceeded to the Egyptian throne. On the very day of his marriage 
he murdered his infant nephew ; and his conduct towards every 
class' of his subjects was in accordance with this atrocious crime. 
At length he was compelled by the Alexandrians to abandon his 
kingdom, and the crown was given to his sister Cleopatra, whom 
he had previously divorced in order to marry her daughter, who 
had the same name. He was subsequently restored by the aid of 
| a mercenary army, and retained the sceptre to the day of his death 

j. (b.c. 116). He left behind him two sons by his niece Cleopatra ; 

Ptol'emy, surnamed Lathy'rus, from the resemblance of a wart on 
| his face to a small pea ; and PtoPemy, surnamed Alexander. 

Cleopatra endeavoured to secure the crown for her younger son, 
but was compelled by the Alexandrians to allow Lathy'rus to* 
ascend the throne. She, however, compelled him to exchange 
Egypt for Cy'prus with Alexander. The new king, unable to bear 
the tyranny of his mother, caused her to be murdered, upon which 
Ms subjects revolted, and restored Lathy'rus. The remainder of 
this prince’s reign was passed in tranquillity. He died (b.c. 81), 
j leaving behind him one legitimate daughter, Berenice, and two 

natural sons, PtoPemy of Cy'prus, and PtoPemy Auldtes ( the flute - 
player). A long series of obscure civil wars, and uninteresting 
j intrigues with the Roman senate, followed. They ended in placing 

PtoPemy Auldfces on the throne, which, however, he retained only 
i three years. 

Auletes left four legitimate children ; but his daughter, the 
too celebrated Cleopatra, set aside the claims of her brothers and 
sisters by the influence which her personal charms gave her with 
i Julius Caesar, and afterwards with Mark Antony. The battle of 

Actium was fatal to her and her protector. In the year follow- 
ing that decisive engagement she was taken prisoner by Augustus 
Caesar, and poisoned herself to avoid being led in triumph 
(b.c. 30). Egypt thenceforth became a Roman province, but it 
preserved its commercial importance ; and Alexandria long con- 
tinued to be the most wealthy and busy city of trade in tbe world. 
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Section IV. History of the Minor Kingdoms in Western Asia. 

FROM B.C. 301 TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

The principal kingdoms formed from the fragments of the Mace- 
donian monarchy in Western Asia were, — 1. Per'gamus; 2. Bi- 
thyn'ia ; 3. Paphlagonia ; 4. Pon'tus; 5. Cappadocia; 6. Greater 
Armenia; 7. Lesser Armenia; 8. Judaea; to which maybe added, 
9. the commercial state of Petra and the republic of Rhodes. A 
very brief notice will suffice for these petty states, with the excep- 
tion of P6tra, the capital of the Idumeans, and J udaea, which are so 
important as to require separate sections. The little kingdom of 
Per'gamus, in Mysia, was founded by Philelse'rus, the lieutenant 
of Lysim'achus, during the wars of that monarch with Seleucus. 
It did not attain any eminence before the accession of At'talus I. 
(b.c. 224), whose alliance with the Romans during the AEtolian and 
Macedonian wars was rewarded by the protection of the republic. 
He was a generous patron of literature and science, as were his 
immediate successors, Eumenes and At'talus II. The latter was the 
‘most faithful ally the Romans had in the east, and his services were 
rewarded by a gift of the rich provinces that had been taken from 
Antiochus. His nephew, At'talus III., bequeathed his dominions 
to the Romans, who made this inheritance their first Asiatic pro- 
vince (b.c. 130). Brief as was the duration of this little kingdom, 
the patronage of its enlightened sovereigns conferred the most im- 
portant benefits on letters. To them we owe the invention of 
parchment (charta Pergamend ), and the establishment of a library 
that rivalled the library of Alexandria ; to which city, indeed, it 
was transferred by Antony, as a present to Cleopatra. 

Bithyn'ia was created into a kingdom about the same time as 
Per'gamus. Its most remarkable sovereign was Prusias, a devoted 
ally of the Romans, who offered to resign Han'nibal to their ven- 
geance, and had the meanness to style himself a freeman of that 
republic (b.c. 82). He was murdered by his own son Nicom^des ; 
and the parricide was in his turn assassinated by Soc'rates, a son 
that trod in his father’s footsteps. Soc'rates was placed on the 
throne by the aid of Mithridates, king of Pon'tus ; but, on the de- 
feat of that monarch, he was deposed by Scyl'la, and the crown 
given to Nicomddes HI. This monarch died after a brief reign 
(b.c. 75), and bequeathed his dominions to the Romans. 

Paphlagonia was, for the most part, subject to the kings of 
Pon'tus, and shared the fortunes of that country. Even under 
the Persian empire, the kings of Pon'tus enjoyed a qualified 
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Independence; and were said to be descended from tlie royal family 
of the Achsemen'idae, as well as the Persian kings. Pon^us became 
independent after the battle of Ip'sus ; but the first of its monarchs 
remarkable in history was, the last that swayed its sceptre ; Mitliri- 
dates VII., deservedly suraamed the Great. He came to the 
throne while yet a boy (b.c. 121) ; by devoting himself to manly 
sports, and inuring his body to support extreme hardships, he ac- 
quired such great personal strength, that he defeated all the plots 
formed for his assassination by his treacherous guardians. As he 
grew up, he became formidable to the neighbouring princes, from 
whom he wrested several important provinces. He then directed 
Ms attention to the countries around the Black Sea, conquered the 
kingdom of OoFchis, and delivered the Greek cities in the Tauric 
Chersonese from their Scythian oppressors. His rising greatness 
excited the jealousy qf the Homans, who had good reason to sus- 
pect that he was a deadly enemy of their power. To strengthen 
himself for the coming contest, Mithridates gave his daughter in 
marriage to Tigranes, king of Armenia, and invited that monarch 
to attack the allies of the republic. At length war was openly de- 
clared (b.c. 89), and Mithridates, in the first two campaigns, became 
master of Lesser Asia. He made a cruel use of his victory by 
ordering all the Italian merchants resident in Asiatic cities to be 
murdered, and secured the execution of his sanguinary edict, by 
giving up their properties as rewards to the assassins. From Asia 
he passed into Greece, and, having captured several of the islands, 
made himself master of Athens. At length SyFla was sent against 
him : he defeated the Greek partisans of Mithridates in three suc- 
cessive ' battles, all fought within the confines of Boeotia; while 
FinFbria, another Homan general, was equally successful in Asia. 
Mithridates was thus forced to beg terms of peace, which Sylfia 
readily granted (b.c, 85), because he was jealous of FinFbria, who 
belonged to a rival faction, and was, besides, anxious to return to 
Italy, in order to rescue his party from the destruction with which 
it was threatened by Marius. 

The large forces raised by Mithridates, under the pretence of 
subduing the Oolehians and other nations on the eastern shores of 
the Black Sea, gave umbrage to Muras'na, the Homan proconsul of 
Asia, as the ancient kingdom of Per'gamus was rather ostentatiously 
named by the senate (b.c. 83). Without any formal declaration 
of war, he invaded Pon'tus, hut was severely defeated by Mithri- 
dates, and compelled to renew the peace ' by command of SyFla. 
Taking advantage of the civil wars that raged in the Homan ter- 
ritories between the partisans of Marius and SyFla, the king of 
Pon'tus made several large additions to Ms kingdom, and finally 
•seized on Bithyn'ia, which Nicomedes had recently bequeathed to 
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the Romans (b.c. 75). He even attacked tlie Roman province; 
but -was driven out by Julius Caesar, then a young student in tbe 
island of Rhodes, who, without any orders from tbe government, 
assembled a few troops, and defeated tbe king’s lieutenants. 

When tbe Roman senate beard of tbe state of affairs in Asia, 
they appointed Lucul'lus to undertake tbe management of tbe war ; 
but tbe soldiers placed under bis command were so mutinous, that 
Mithridates was at first victorious both by land and sea. Encou- 
raged by this success, tbe king laid siege to Oyz'ieus; but scarcely 
bad be completed bis lines, when be found bimself blockaded in 
turn by Lucul'lus, and, after enduring tbe most dreadful hardships, . 
was forced to purchase a retreat by the sacrifice of tbe greater part 
of bis army. His fleet was, soon after, almost wholly annihilated 
in a naval engagement, and several of bis best towns taken. Finally, 
bis army mutinied, and be was forced to abandon Pon'tus, and seek 
refuge with bis son-in-law, Tigranes, in Armenia. 

Tigranes readily joined Mithridates in renewing tbe war; but 
was defeated by Lucul'lus (b.c. 70). His courage, however, was 
soon re-animated by a great victory which tbe king of Pon'tus 
gained over Triarius, a lieutenant of Lucul'lus, who, contrary to 
bis better judgment, bad been forced to hazard an engagement by 
the impetuosity of bis soldiers. Tbe main army mutinied against. 
Lucul'lus when they beard of this defeat, and bis enemies at borne 
made it tbe pretext for procuring bis recall. Glabrio, bis successor, 
remained inactive during bis year of office ; and at length the cele- 
brated Pom'pey was appointed to conduct tbe Mithridatic war,., 
and extraordinary powers were conferred on him by tbe Maniliam 
law, — a law that announced too plainly tbe speedy downfall of tbe 
Roman republic. Pom'pey, after some minor successes, blockaded 
the king in bis camp, and reduced him to great distress; but 
Mithridates, by an unexpected sally, broke, with bis army, through 
tbe hostile lines, and took tbe road to Armenia. He was hotly 
pursued, overtaken, and bis army routed with great slaughter. The- 
unfortunate monarch, at tbe bead of eight hundred horse, cut bis. 
way through tbe Roman army ; but, being closely pressed, be aban- 
doned these faithful followers, and, with only three attendants, 
continued bis flight to Armenia. Tigranes gave no welcome re- 
ception to tbe fugitive, and Mithridates was forced to seek shelter 
in the wilds of Scythia. Pom'pey followed tbe enemy of Rome 
into tbe deserts ; but after two years spent in warring against tbe 
barbarous nations round tbe Black Sea, be was unable to bear 
any tidings of Mithridates, and returned fully convinced of his- 
death- 

Scarcely bad tbe Romans rested from tbe fatigues of this expe- 
dition, when they were astounded by the intelligence of Mithri- 
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•dates haying returned into Pon'tus, at the head of a considerable 
army, and recovered several important fortresses. But the un- 
fortunate monarch found in his kingdom and family worse enemies 
than his open foes. His daughters were betrayed to the Romans 
by a faithless escort ; his army mutinied ; and, finally, his own 
son revolted, and was acknowledged king by the soldiers. 

Borne down by this complication of misfortunes, the aged 
monarch attempted to commit suicide, but weakness prevented 
■him from giving himself a mortal wound : in the meantime the 
Roman army broke into his retreat. He was found languid, 
bleeding, and deserted, by a Gallic soldier, who, compassionating 
his misery, put an end to his pain and life together (b.c. 64 ); 
Thus ended the kingdom of Pon'tus ; after some years it was per- 
mitted to have nominal sovereigns ,* but even the shadow of inde- 
pendence was removed by the emperor Nero, and the country 
became a Roman province. 

Cappadocia was one of the Asiatic kingdoms founded after the 
battle of Xp'sns : none of its monarchs were remarkable in his- 
tory, and the country itself was proverbial for the infamy of its 
inhabitants. Some of tbe Cappadocians were and continue to be 
Troglodytes, or dwellers in caves : but the period when the ex- 
cavated habitations were first constructed is uncertain. 

The two Armenias did not become kingdoms until after tbe 
defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans (b.c. 190), when 
■the lieutenants of the king of Syria proclaimed their independence. 
The only Armenian monarch requiring notice was Tigranes, the 
son-in-law of Mithrid&tes. He was involved in the fate of the 
king of Pon'tus, and his dominions were subjected to the Romans, 
under whose sway both the Armenias continued until near the 
■commencement of the Christian era, when they were seized by 
-the Parthians. For several centuries the possession of Armenia 
was contested by the Romans and Parthians ; and when the latter 
power was overthrown, the same country continued to he a con- 
stant source of war between the eastern empire and the restored 
kingdom of Persia. 

After the death of Alexander, Rhodes first became remarkable 
by its gallant resistance when besieged by Demetrius Polliorcdfces. 
Thirty thousand men were employed in the labours of this siege. 
‘When the first wall crumbled under the blows of the helepolis 
{taker of cities), a formidable engine of destruction invented by 
Demetrius during tbe siege, the brave garrison erected a second 
with the materials of their temples, their theatres, and their 
houses; and when that was demolished, they erected a third. 
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Fifty deputies from the states of Greece came to the besieger’s 
camp as mediators : Demetrius granted peace on condition of re- 
ceiving one hundred hostages and a small auxiliary force (b.c. 305). 
During the siege he had shown his respect for the works of art 
that ornamented this splendid city, by preventing his engines from 
playing upon the buildings in which the most celebrated paint- 
ings of Protogenes were preserved. It was in memory of this 
siege that the wonderful Colossus was erected. 

In the war between Antfochus and the Romans, the Rhodians 
joined with the latter ; though at first defeated in a naval engage- 
ment, they exerted themselves so strenuously, that they soon 
became masters of the eastern sea, and obtained a decisive vic- 
tory over the Syrian fleet, even though it was commanded by the 
illustrious Han'nibal. But jealousies soon arose between the two 
republics; and in the second Macedonian war the Rhodians pre- 
served a strict but suspicious neutrality. The Roman senate sent 
ambassadors to the islanders, who acted as supreme magistrates 
rather than as envoys ; and thenceforward the Rhodian indepen- 
dence existed only in name. Mithridates attacked the island when 
he invaded Greece; hut he was repulsed by the inhabitants,, 
whose fidelity was rewarded by the constant protection of SylTa. 

During the great civil war of Rome between Pono/pey and 
Cassar, the Rhodian fleets fought sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other ; but maintained, under all circumstances, 
a very high character. Pom'pey was refused admittance into the 
island after his defeat at Pharsalia ; and the murderers of Caesar 
were similarly excluded during the great civil war that followed 
his assassination. Cas'sius, in consequence, besieged the city of 
Rhodes, into which he obtained admittance by the treachery of 
some of the inhabitants : he resigned the unfortunate citizens to 
the discretion of his licentious soldiery, and extorted from the 
inhabitants all that he could obtain by violence or threats. In the- 
reign of the emperor Claudius Caesar, the Rhodians were deprived 
of their liberties for having crucified two Roman citizens ; but 
their privileges were subsequently restored. At length the island 
was made a Roman province by Vespasian (a.d. 70). 

Section V. History of Bactrici and Partliia. 

FEOM B.C. 256 TO B.C. 226. 

The Bactrian kingdom differed from those whose history was 
described in the preceding section, in being a Grecian state, al- 
though established at the extreme western verge of the ancient 
Persian empire. It was formed into a state by Diodatus, the* 
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Grecian governor (b.c. 254), who threw off his allegiance to the 
Syrian king, Antfochus II. The Bactrian monarchs made exten- 
sive conquests in India, and at one time (b.c. 181) their dominions 
extended to the hanks of the Ganges and the frontiers of China. 
The nomad hordes of the desert that reside to the east of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and who, both in ancient and modern times, have fre- 
quently changed the political aspect of the, western world, poured 
down on the descendants of the Macedonian colonists, and forced 
them to retreat towards the south. The Greeks, driven from 
Bac'tria, appear to have ascended the Ox'us (b.c. 126), and to have 
maintained their independence in the fastnesses of the lofty moun- 
tains called the Indian Caucasus ( Hindu Ktcsh) to a very late 
period, while their ancient territory was annexed to the Parthian 
empire. It is not yet determined whether any traces can be found 
of this Greek colony at the present day ; but it is to be hoped that 
some of the enterprising travellers now exploring northern India 
mil direct their, attention to the subject. 

The Parthian kingdom was founded about the same time as the 
Bactrian by some of the nomad hordes that subsequently overthrew 
the latter. Its general limits were the Euphrates, the In'dus, and 
the Ox'us ; but its dominions were sometimes extended beyond 
these streams. Though thus holding the ancient empire of Persia, 
the Parthian monarchs never regarded themselves as descendants 
of Cy'rus; they preferred the Greek religion, manners, and cus- 
toms to those of the Persians, and they conferred great privileges 
on the Grecian colonies that were established in their dominions. 
To the modem Persians this dynasty, which ruled their country 
for more than four centuries, is scarcely known even by name,* a 
clear proof that the Parthians and their reigning family, the Ar- 
sac'idse, must have been foreigners. In one important respect 
they imitated the exclusive policy of the Tartar rulers of China, 
excluding strangers from their dominions, and sacrificing commerce 
to their watchful jealousy. Their establishment in the Persian 
empire consequently effected a great revolution in the lines of 
traffic between the eastern and western world. The East India 
trade, stopped in its passage through Babylonia, was thrown further 
to the south, and began to shape its course through Northern 
Arabia and the Red Sea. To this change the great wealth and 
splendour obtained by the great commercial cities PalmyTa and 
Alexan dria mnst he chiefly attributed. 

Arsaees I. commenced the war of independence (b.c. 256) by 
putting to death the Syrian governor of Upper Asia, who had 
offered a grievous insult to his brother. The heads of the Par- 
thian tribes that supported him formed a government similar to 
the feudal aristocracy of Europe in the middle ages, giving to the 
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monarch little more than nominal authority, and making the 
crown elective, under the restriction, however, that the monarch 
should he chosen from the family of the Arsac'idae. War with 
the Syrian kings, of course, followed j hut the light cavalry of the 
Parthian troops, which have always formed the main strength of 
the armies of central Asia, hy their rapid evolutions disconcerted 
the steady discipline of the Syrians and Macedonians. It was a 
remarkable peculiarity of the Parthian tactics, that their armies 
were never so formidable as in flight : when the enemies advanced 
in pursuit, as if to assured victory, these active horsemen turned 
on them steeds, and assailed them with a flight of arrows, which 
invariably threw them into confusion. The wars between the 
Parthians and Syrians terminated (b.c. 131) in the total anni- 
hilation of the Syrian army led by Antiochus Sidetes. 

During half a century after their deliverance from the rivalry of 
the Syrians, the attention of the Parthian monarchs was chiefly 
engrossed by the eastern nomad tribes, whom the fall of the Bac- 
trian kingdom had set at liberty to attack the rich provinces of 
southern Asia. These hordes were either subdued or incorporated 
with the Parthian army ; and scarcely had this danger been 
averted, when the Romans, being brought into contact with the 
Parthians, hy their occupation of the kingdom of Mithridates, 
prepared to contend with them for the empire of Asia. 

The war was commenced by Cras'sus, the Roman triumvir, who 
invaded Par'thia (b.c. 53) : his incapacity led to the utter annihila- 
tion of his army and the loss of his own life. In the Roman civil 
wars the Parthians supported the cause of Pom'pey, and afterwards 
that of Brutus and Cas'sius. Subsequently, alarmed at the great 
power to which Augustus Caesar attained, they sought terms of 
peace, and purchased it by surrendering the arms and standards 
which had been taken from the army of Cras'sus. The wars be- 
tween the Parthians and the succeeding Roman emperors were 
almost incessant ; but none of them produced any decisive result. 
After Christianity began to spread, its progress was tolerated, if 
not directly encouraged, by the Parthian monarchs, who liberally 
afforded shelter to Christians flying from the persecutions of the 
pagans, and, we must add, from those of their brethren who be- 
longed to a different sect. But, Unfortunately, the Arsac'idae 
never gained the affections of their Persian subjects: after the 
lapse of more than four centuries, the Parthians continued to he 
an army of occupation, separated by babits, prejudices, and feel- 
ings, from tbe great bulk of the nation. At length Ardeshxr 
Bab'egan, called hy the Greeks Artaxer'xes, a native Persian, of 
the illustrious house of Sassan, descended, or claiming to he de- 
scended, from the ancient line of Cy'rus and Jemshfd, raised the 
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national standard of Persia, and drove ike Parthians into tlie 
northern mountains and deserts (b.c. 226). Iran, the ancient na- 
tional name of Persia, was revived ,* the religion of Zerdusht, or 
Zoroaster, restored in its pristine splendour ; the progress of Chris- 
tianity eastwards was checked, and it was thrown hack on the 
western world, hearing unfortunately too many marks of its hav- 
ing been brought into close contact with Oriental mysticism and 
superstition. The destruction of the Parthian kingdom, in Asiatic 
annals, holds the same place as the overthrow of the Roman em- 
pire in European : it forms the epoch which separates ancient from 
modern history. We shall resume Persian history under the 
princes of the house of Sassan in the Student's Manual of Modern 
History. 

Section "VI. History of Idumea , and its capital , Petra. 

FROM B.C. 1048 TO B.C. 133 , 

While the Israelites were detained in bondage in Egypt, the 
Edomites, descended from Esau, became a rich and powerful 
nation, possessing a rampart of impregnable fortresses in the fast- 
nesses of Mount Seir, a country generally fruitful, and the com- 
mand of the great roads by which the earliest commercial caravans 
travelled. Its capital city, called Bozrah in the Old Testament, 
and Petra by the Greeks, was situate at the foot of Mount Hor, 
in a deep valley ; the only means of access to this metropolis was 
through a defile, partly natural and partly cut through the solid 
rocks, which hung over the passage, and often intercepted the 
view of the heavens. The breadth of this pass is barely sufficient 
for two horsemen to ride abreast, and near the entrance a bold arch 
is thrown across at a great height, connecting the opposite cliffs. 
The pass gradually slopes downwards for about two miles, the 
mountain-ridge still retaining its level, until at the close of the 
dark perspective, a multitude of columns, statues, and graceful 
cornices, burst upon the view, retaining at the present day their 
forms and colours, as little injured by time and exposure as if they 
were just fresh from the chisel. The sides of the mountains are 
covered with countless excavations, of which some are private 
dwellings and some sepulchres. To this extraordinary peculiarity 
the prophet Jeremiah probably alludes in his denunciation of 
God’s vengeance against E'dom. * Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart, 0 thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that boldest the height of the hill : though 
thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring 
thee down from thence, saith the Lord. 5 
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When David ascended the throne of Israel, the Edomites had 
greatly extended their dominions ; they possessed the ports of 
JElath and Ez'ion-Geber on the Arabian Sea (Gulf of Akaba), and 
through these places had opened a flourishing trade with India and 
Ethiopia. They also had an extensive commerce with Phoenicia,. 
Egypt, and Babylonia. David’s general, Abishai, invaded Idumea, 
routed the Edomites with great slaughter in the valley of salt, and 
compelled them to receive garrisons into their cities. In the reign 
of SoTomon, Hadad, an Edomite prince who had sought shelter 
in Egypt when his native country was subdued, returned to E'dom 
and headed a formidable revolt. 

The only account we have of Hadad is contained in the First. 
Book of Kin gs, and is too remarkable to be omitted. 1 God stirred 
up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad, the Edomite ; he was of 
the king’s seed in E'dom. For it came to pass, when David was in 
E'dom, and Joab the captain of the host was gone up to bury tbe 
slain, after he had smitten every male in E'dom ; (for six months 
did Joab remain there with all Israel, until he had cut off every 
male in E'dom) : that Hadad fled, he and certain Edomites of his 
father’s servants with him, to go into Egypt ; Hadad being yet a 
little child. And they arose out of Mldian, and came to Paran ; 
and they took men with them out of Paran, and they came to 
Egypt, unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt : which gave him an house, 
and appointed him victuals, and gave himdand. And Hadad found 
great favour in the sight of Pharaoh, so that he gave him to wife- 
the sister of his own wife, the sister of Tahp6nes the queen. And 
the sister of Tahp6nes bare him Gen'ubath his son, whom Tahpenes 
weaned in Pharaoh’s house : and Gen'ubatb was in Pharaoh’s house- 
hold among the sons of Pharaoh. And when ITadad heard in 
Egypt that David slept with his fathers, and that Joab tbe captain 
of tbe host was dead, Hadad said to Pharaoh, Let me depart, that 
I may go to mine own country. Then Pharaoh said unto him, But 
what hast thou lacked with me, that, behold, thou seekest to go 
to thine own country P And he answered, Nothing ; howbeit let 
ma go in anywise.’ The native traditions of the country in some- 
degree preserve the memory of Hadad’s reign, for one of the ruined 
edifices at P6tra is still called by the Arabs, c the palace of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter.’ 

It seems probable that Hadad’s efforts were only partially suc- 
cessful, for we find that the Edomites continued subject to the- 
kings of Judah until the reign of Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
(b.c. 888). £ In his days (says the sacred historian) E'dom revolted 
from under the hand of Judah, and made a king over themselves. 
So Joyam went over to Zair, and all the chariots with him : and he- 
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rose by night, and smote the Edomites which compassed him about, 
and the captains of the chariots : and the people fled into their tents. 
Yet E'dom revolted from under the hand of Judah unto this day. 
Then Lib'nah revolted at the same time.’ Lib'nah was one of the 
cities of refuge belonging to the kingdom of Judah, and its adhe- 
rence to E'dom tended to perpetuate the hereditary animosity 
between the two nations. Amaziah, the son of Joash, severely 
punished the hostility of the Edomites, for we read in the Second 
Book of Chronicles, that c Amaziah strengthened himself, and led 
forth his people, and went to the valley of salt, and smote of the 
children of Seir ten thousand. And other ten thousand left alive 
did the children of Judah carry away captive, and brought them 
unto the top of the rock, and cast them down from the top of the 
rock, that they were all broken in pieces.’ 

When Jerusalem was destroyed by the Babylonians, the Edom- 
ites took an active part in the calamities inflicted upon the Jews. 
The prophet Obadiah declares that E'dom 1 stood on the other side 
in the day that the strangers carried away captive Judah’s forces,, 
and foreigners entered into his gates and cast lots upon Jerusalem. 
E'dom rejoiced over the children of Judah in the day of their 
destruction, spoke proudly in the day of their distress, and laid 
hands on their substance in the day of their calamity.’ The 
Edomites also e stood in the crossway, to cut off those that did 
escape, and to deliver up those that remained.’ E'dom (says the 
prophet A'mos) 4 did pursue his brother with the sword, and did 
cast off all pity, and his anger did tear perpetually, and he kept his 
wrath for ever.’ During the captivity of the Jews, the Edomites 
conquered the southern part of Palestine, and seized the city of 
Hebron ; the name of Idumeans was thenceforth given to those 
who occupied the frontiers of Palestine, while those who remained 
in Petra were called Nabatheans. Against this people Atheme'us, 
the general of Antig'onus, was sent during the wars between the 
successors of Alexander,- the greater part of the Nahatheans having 
gone to a neighbouring fair to meet a caravan from the south, to 
receive spices in exchange for the woollen goods of Tyre, had left 
their passes lightly guarded; Athense'us therefore surprised the 
magazines at Pdtra. and returned laden with plunder to the 
borders of Syria. The Nabatheans, enraged at the tidings of this 
calamity, collected their forces, and, urging their dromedaries with 
incredible velocity through the desert, overtook Athense'us near 
Gaza, and almost annihilated his army. Demetrius hastened to 
avenge this loss, hut the fastnesses and deserts of Arabia baffled 
his intentions ; we are told that an Arab chief addressed the Gre- 
cian general from a rock, and set before him in such lively terms 
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the danger of the enterprise in which he was engaged; tEat Deme- 
trius; convinced of tEe great Eazard of Eis undertaking; immediately 
returned to Syria. 

TEe IdumeanS; wEo Ead settled in Judaea, exhibited tEeir ancient 
aversion to the Jews during the wars of tEe Maccabees ; but tEey 
were severely punished by Judas Maccabseus, who took and sacked 
tEeir chief city Hebron; destroyed more than forty thousand of 
their soldiers; and levelled their strongholds to the ground. TEeir 
subjugation was completed by John Hyrcanus (b.c. 130), who re- 
duced them to the necessity of embracing the Jewish religion or 
quitting their country. TEey chose the former alternative, and, 
submitting to be circumcised, became so completely incorporated 
with the Jews, that they were regarded as one people, so that, 
during the first century after Christ, the name of Idumean was lost 
and quite disused. 

TEe Nabatheans long maintained their independence. Petra, 
their capital city, was vainly besieged by the Romans under Pom'pey 
and Trajan ; but it sank by gradual decay when the commerce 
which Ead caused its prosperity was directed into other channels. 
So completely was ancient E'dom cut off from the rest of the world, 
that the very existence of the once flourishing P6tra fell into obli- 
vion, and its recent discovery in the loneliness of its desolation 
seemed as if the earth had given up the dead. 1ST o human habita- 
tion is in it or near it, and the fearful denunciation of the prophet 
Isaiah is literally fulfilled. ‘The cormorant and the bittern shall 
possess it j the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it,* and he 
shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of 
emptiness. They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but 
none shall be there, and all her princes shall be nothing. And 
thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof and it shall be a habitation of dragons, and a 
court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with 
the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow ; 
the screech-owl also shall rest there, and find for herself a place of 
rest. There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, 
and gather under her shadow : there shall the vultures also be 
gathered, every one with her mate.’ 

Section YH. The History of the Jews from their JRetum out of the 

Babylonish Captivity to the Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

FROM B.c. 536 TO A.D. 73. 

When Oy'rus, as God had foretold, issued a decree permitting 
the return of the Jews to their native land (b.c. 536), he intrusted 
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tlie execution of it to Zerubbab'el, who was the grandson of tlie 
last king of Judah. The number of those who returned appears 
not to have exceeded fifty thousand persons j and hence the Jewish 
traditions declare, that ( only the bran came out of Bab'ylon, while 
the flour stayed behind.’ When the returned exiles began to re- 
build their city, the Samaritans, who were descended from the mixed 
multitude which had occupied the country round Samaria when 
the ten tribes were carried away captive by the Assyrians, applied 
to ZerubbaVel to receive them into communion, and thus form a 
single nation. The application was peremptorily refused, and 
hence arose the grievous feuds between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans which continued to rage during the six succeeding centuries. 

The Samaritans, after their repulse, successfully exerted them- 
selves to impede the progress of the work, representing to the 
Persian court that the Jews sought to erect a fortress, which might 
become the focus of a general insurrection, and sending out armed 
detachments to harass those who were employed in collecting 
materials. Darius Hystas'pes, however, renewed the decree of 
Cy'rus (b.c. 518), and the Jews, taking courage, laboured so strenu- 
ously, that in three years the temple was completed. Under the 
reign of XePxes, the Jews appear to have been treated with great 
respect; they furnished a contingent to the army which that 
monarch led into Greece, and are said to have shown more bravery 
than any other division of the host. 

ArtaxePxes, the Ahasuerus of Scripture, was induced by his 
wicked vizier, Daman, to issue an edict for the extirpation of the 
Jews ; but his queen Esther, who was of J ewish descent, revealed 
to the monarch the wickedness of his minister, and obtained from 
him a second proclamation, permitting the Jews to stand upon 
their defence. Soon afterwards, probably through the queen’s in- 
fluence, Ez'ra received a commission from Artaxer'xes to return to 
Jerusalem, with as many as chose to accompany him, and there to 
regulate all matters of church and state as he should deem most 
expedient. 

Ez'ra continued to rule the Jews for about thirteen years, during 
which time he collected all the sacred books, arranged them in 
order, and thus formed the canon of the Old Testament. He 
restored the worship of the temple according to its ancient form 
before the captivity, adding particular prayers and thanksgivings 
for the festivals which were added to commemorate the dedication 
of the new temple, and the deliverance of the Jews from the malice 
of Hainan. On account of these services the Jews regard him as a 
second Moses, and assert that the blessings he conferred on their 
nation were not inferior to those derived from their great legis- 
lator. ■ ' b:;'-; V:/'. . - 



Ez'ra was succeeded in tlie government by Nehemiah, wbo bad 
been cup-bearer to the king of Persia (b.c. 445). Under bis ad- 
ministration tbe fortifications of tbe city were completed, in spite 
of tbe opposition made by tbe Samaritans and other adversaries; 
several evils which bad arisen in tbe government were corrected, 
and the observance of tbe Sabbath strictly enforced. After Nehe- 
miab’s death, Judaea appears to have been joined to tbe satrapy of 
Syria, and tbe government to have been administered by tbe high- 
priests under tbe Persian prefect. When Alexander invaded tbe 
Persian empire, tbe Jews, faithful to their obligations, resisted 
him while they could; but when tbe conquest of Tyre left them 
exposed to the victor, tbe high-priest Jaddua made offers of sub- 
mission, which were graciously accepted. 

After tbe death of Alexander, and tbe division of bis empire 
among bis generals, Judsea was exposed to great calamities ; being 
situate between Syria and Egypt, it was coveted by tbe rulers of 
both, and suffered severely from alternate invasions. Ptol'emy 
Soter besieged Jerusalem, and stormed it on tbe Sabbath-day ; be 
carried away one hundred thousand captives, whom be dispersed 
through Egypt, Lib'ya, and tbe country round Cyrgne, where their 
posterity continued to exist as a separate people for several centu- 
ries, During this anxious period, Simon, surnamed tbe Just, pos- 
sessed tbe high-priesthood ; be was eminent for bis virtues as a 
prince and governor, but be was still more remarkable for bis 
piety. It was under bis direction that tbe canon of tbe Old Testa- 
ment Was completed, and thenceforward received and transmitted 
to future generations without further revisal or correction (b.c. 292). 
It was about this time that tbe sect of tbe Sadducees was formed, 
which denied tbe doctrines of tbe resurrection and a future state. 
This creed was chiefly embraced by tbe rich and powerful, while 
tbe opposite doctrine of tbe Pharisees was more popular with the 
lower orders. In tbe reign of Ptol'emy Philadel'phus, and under 
bis patronage, tbe Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek 
for the benefit of tbe Jews residing in Egypt, This version is 
usually called tbe Septuagint, because, according to tradition, its 
preparation was intrusted to seventy persons. In general, tbe 
Egyptian monarchs proved kind sovereigns to their Jewish sub- 
jects, and it was with equal folly and ingratitude that they aban- 
doned tbe cause of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and placed themselves 
under Antfoehus tbe Great, king of Syria. 

Tbe descendants of Seleucus, who possessed tbe kingdom of 
Syria, were anxious to establish a uniformity of customs through- 
out their dominions, and to frame all institutions, civil and reli- 
gious, on a Grecian model. We have already seen bow their effort 
to Hellenize the Persians led to their being deprived of tbe 
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empire of Upper Asia ; but this loss did not hinder them from 
making similar attempts on the Jews. A pretext for interference 
was afforded during the high-priesthood of Onfas, who expelled 
Simon, the governor of the temple. Simon sought refuge with the 
Syrians, and informed them that there were vast treasures pre- 
served in the sanctuary of Jerusalem ; and the Syrian monarch 
Seleucus, whose own resources were exhausted, sent his servants 
to bring them to Antioch. Onfas had sufficient energy to prevent 
this profanation ; he went in person to Seleucus, and afforded him 
such satisfactory explanations that Simon was banished. 

Antioehus Epiphanes, soon after succeeding to the throne of his 
father Seleucus, was bribed to deprive Onfas of the priesthood; he 
conferred it on Jason, who had already so far conformed to Greek 
customs as to abandon his original name, Jesus. Under Jason’s 
rule a general apostasy overspread the nation, the service of the 
temple was neglected, academies on the Greek model were opened 
in Jerusalem, and the high-priest himself publicly sent an offering 
to the Tyrian Her'cules. Jason was, in his turn, supplanted by bis 
brother Menelaus, who stripped the temple of all its ornaments to 
pay the large bribe he had promised to .the king. Onfas, who 
since his deposition had lived at Antioch, remonstrated against this 
sacrilege; his denunciations alarmed the wicked Menelaus, and 
he procured the murder of the worthy priest, who fell regretted 
even "by the idolaters. ' Menelaus now pursued his iniquitous 
course without restraint, until the multitude, unable to endure Ms 
exactions, raised a formidable riot in the city, and killed the captain 
of the Syrian guard, which had been brought to protect the high- 
priest. The Sanhedrim , or Jewish council, allayed tbe tumult, and 
sent three deputies to represent the state of affairs to the king, 
Antioehus, and expose the crimes of Menelaus. But the crafty 
priest was prepared to meet the danger ; be had won the royal 
favourites by large bribes, and at their instigation the deputies, 
when they presented themselves to Antioehus, instead of being 
heard, were hurried to execution. This atrocity was so revolting, 
that the Tyrians, though generally hostile to the Jews, showed 
their sense of the injustice that had been committed by giving the 
bodies of the unfortunate deputies an honourable burial. 

Antioehus invaded Egypt (b.c. 170), and while he was engaged 
in the conquest of that country a report was spread through 
Syria and Palestine that he had been killed before Alexandria. 
Jason, believing that this was a favourable opportunity for re- 
covering the authority of which he had been deprived, mustered 
■a small army, marched to Jerusalem, and, being admitted into the 
city by some of his partisans, butchered all whom he suspected of 
opposing Ms claims. The return of Antioehus soon induced 
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Jason to seek skelter in exile ; he wandered about from city to- 
city, detested by all wko knew him, as a betrayer of kis country, 
and monster of mankind. 

Antiochus was kigkly provoked by Jason’s rebellion, especially 
as ke was informed tkat tke Jews had made public rejoicings on 
bearing tke report of kis deatk. He marcked against Jerusalem, 
and, after encountering a skarp resistance, forced kis way into tke 
city. He spared no cruelty against tke unhappy inhabitants : in 
three days forty thousand were slain, and as many more sold as 
slaves to tke neighbouring nations. Nor did kis fury stop here $. 
he entered into tke Holy of Holies, offered unclean animals, upon 
tke altar of burnt offerings, polluted tke whole building by sprink- 
ling it with water in which flesh kad keen boiled, dedicated tke 
temple itself to Jupiter Glympms, and erected tke statue of that 
deity, 1 tke abomination of desolation,’ foretold by tke prophet 
Daniel, on tke altar of tke Lord in tke inner court of tke temple. 
All who refused to worship tke idol were cruelly tortured until 
they either complied or sank under tke hands of tke executioner. 
An edict was issued, forbidding tbe observance of tke Sabbath, or 
of tke rite of circumcision ; and two women having been found 
guilty of circumcising their children on the eighth day according 
to tke law of Moses, were led round tke city with tke infants- 
hung from their necks, and then cast headlong from tke highest 
pinnacle of tke city walls. To escape these cruelties many of tke 
Jews fled to tke craggy rocks and caverns which abound in Pales- 
tine, living upon wild roots and kerbs, to avoid tke dangers of 
deatk or apostasy. 

Even in these desolate places of refuge they were pursued kv 
tke emissaries of the cruel king 3 in one cave more than a thousand 
Jews wko kad assembled to celebrate tke Sabbath, were massacred 
by tke soldiers of tke provincial governor. Tke noble constancy 
exhibited by many Jewish martyrs of both sexes, and of every age 
and condition, frequently compelled tke idolaters to yield them 
involuntary admiration, and many of tke Syrian officers secretly 
evaded tke orders of their tyrannical master, and tried to win 
tke Jews by gentleness and persuasion instead of persecution and 
torture. 

Mattathfas, tke head of tke Asmonean family, which was tke 
first in tke classes of tke hereditary priesthood, unable to endure 
the scenes of cruelty and profaneness which were displayed at 
Jerusalem, retired to kis native place, tke village of Modin, where 
for some time ke was permitted to follow tke religion of kis fathers. 
At length a Syrian officer was sent to this remote place 5 ke assem- 
bled tke inhabitants, and offered tke king’s favour and protection 
as a reward for apostasy. Some miserable wretches complied, but 
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as one of tliem was about to offer sacrifice to the idol, Mattathfas 
slew the renegade upon the spot. His sons, imitating his example, 
drove out the Syrian officers, overthrew the altar, and broke the 
idol. But as they were aware that their conduct would be regarded 
as treasonable, they abandoned their village, and withdrew into the 
Jewish deserts, whither they were soon followed by bands of brave 
followers, determined at all hazards to vindicate the law of Moses. 
Mattathfas restored the worship of the Lord in several of the cities 
from which he had expelled the Syrian garrisons, and he would 
probably have recovered Jerusalem itself, had he not been pre- 
vented by death (b.c. 166). In his last moments he appointed his 
son Judas to command the army of the faithful, and exhorted his 
sons to persevere in their heroic efforts for restoring the purity of 
Divine worship. 

The contest between the Syrians and the Jewish insurgents now 
assumed the form and importance of regular war. The latter were 
named Maccabees, because they engraved on their standards the 
four Hebrew letters 'ODD, being the initial letters of the words 
in the eleventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, Mi 
Ivamoka B’elohnn Jehovah. Under the command of Judas, the 
Maccabees gained several great victories over the Syrians, and re- 
duced some of the strongest fortresses in Palestine. The defeat of 
the Syrians at Bethziira was the most signal and decisive of his 
exploits; the garrison at Jerusalem fled from their posts, and the 
Maccabees recovered the sanctuary and metropolis of their nation 
without meeting any resistance. When they came to Mount Zion, 
and beheld the desolation of the city and temple, they rent their 
clothes, and gave vent to their sorrow in loud lamentations. Juda3 
waited until their first emotions of sorrow had abated, and then, 
having secured the avenues to the city by sufficient guards, he 
employed his men in purifying the temple, and restoring its ruined 
altars. Three years after its profanation, the holy place was 
restored, and the feast of its dedication celebrated with all possible 
solemnity. But his religious duties did not divert Judas from his 
exertions to maintain the independence of his country ; he secured 
the frontiers by fortresses, repulsed many successive invasions of 
the Syrians, and gained a signal triumph over the Idumeans, who 
had joined the oppressors of the Jews. At length, having engaged 
the Syrian army under Bacchides against fearful odds, Judas was 
abandoned by his followers, and slain, after having destroyed a 
multitude of his enemies (b.c. 161). His body was recovered by 
his brethren, and buried in the sepulchre of his father at Modin; 
his loss was universally mourned, and as he was borne to the 
tomb, the Jews sang a funeral hymn, in imitation of that which 
David had composed on the death of Jonathan, exclaiming, 
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< How is tlie miglity fallen! How is the preserver of Israel 
slain ! 

Bacchides easily recovered Jerusalem; after which he marched 
against the remnant of the Maccabees, who still held together 
under the command of Jonathan, the brother of Judas. After 
several indecisive engagements, a treaty of peace was concluded, 
and Jonathan soon after was elevated to the high-priesthood by 
Alexander Balas, the competitor with Demdtrius for the Syrian 
crown. Under the administration of Jonathan, Judaea soon be- 
came a flourishing and powerful state : he entered into alliance 
with the Romans and the Spartans, and at the same time won the 
friendship of the Syrian kings by his unshaken fidelity. He was 
at length treacherously murdered by Try'phon, who dreaded that 
Jou'athan would oppose his usurpation of the Syrian throne (b.c. 
143 ). 

Simon, the last surviving son of Mattathfas, succeeded to the 
priesthood, and obtained from the Syrian king the privilege of 
coining money, which in the East is regarded as an acknowledg- 
ment of independence. One of his coins has been preserved ; it 
bears on the front an inscription in the old Samaritan character, 
which signifies 'the fourth year,’ and on the reverse 'from the 
deliverance of Jerusalem.’ 

After a glorious administration of eight years, Simon and his 
two eldest sons were treacherously murdered by his son-in-law, 
Ptol'emy ,• but Hyrcanus, the younger son, escaped, and was im- 
mediately recognised head of the nation. He succeeded in finally 
shaking off the Syrian yoke, and at the same time he incorporated 
the Idumeans with the Jews, as has been related in the preceding 
section. Hyrcanus was a zealous friend of the Pharisees in the 
early part of his reign, and they in turn exalted him as the only 
prince who had ever united the three offices of prophet, priest, 
and king j but towards the close of his reign he quarrelled with 
this haughty sect, and was in consequence subjected to so many 
annoyances, that he died of sheer vexation. He was succeeded 
by his son Aristobulus, a weak and feeble-minded prince, who 
died of remorse for having put his brother to death on groundless 
suspicion. 

The crown and priesthood next devolved on Alexander Jan- 
nge'us, whose reign was disturbed by tbe intrigues of the Phari- 
sees. Several insurrections were raised against him, which he 
suppressed, and punished the revolters with great severity. He 
was a brave and skilful warrior, but unfortunately devoted to 
licentious pleasures. Fatigues and debauches soon brought him 
to the grave (b.c. 79) ; at his death he bequeathed the regency to 
his queen Alexandra, and the crown to whichever of her sons, 
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Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, she should find most worthy of the 
•succession. 

Alexandra gave herself up completely to the Pharisaic faction, 
and through the influence of that party soon established her 
authority. Anxious to retain power, she conferred the high- 
priesthood on her eldest son, Hyrcanus, because he was of a less 
-enterprising spirit than his brother, and kept Aristobiilus carefully 
secluded in private life. On her death, Aristobiilus, in spite of the 
Pharisees, deposed his eldest brother, and Hyrcanus, who had 
little ambition, gladly acquiesced in the new arrangement. But 
Antip'ater, an Idumean proselyte, believing that he might easily 
reign in the name of Hyrcanus, conveyed that prince to P6tra, 
and, having levied a numerous army of Arabs, invaded Judaea, and 
besieged Aristobiilus in Jerusalem. Aristobiilus appealed to the 
Homans, who had now extended their empire into Asia; and both 
parties agreed that the succession should be decided by the vic- 
torious Pom/pey, who had just concluded the Mithridatie war. 

Aristobiilus soon had reason to fear that Pom'pey would decide 
in favour of his brother ; he therefore stood upon his defence, and 
fortified Jerusalem. Getting alarmed at the advance of the 
Homans, he went as a suppliant to Pom'pey’s camp ; but the Jews 
during his absence closed the gates of their city, and refused to 
admit a Homan garrison, upon which Pom'pey ordered Aristobiilus 
to be kept in chains, and laid siege to Jerusalem. After a siege of 
three months, the city was stormed, and twelve thousand of the 
inhabitants slain. The walls and fortifications were levelled to 
•the ground, but the temple and its treasures were spared by the 
conquerors. 

Hyrcanus was nominally restored, but all the real power of the 
state fell into the hands of Antip'ater. This crafty politician 
supported the cause of Pom'pey during the Homan civil wars, 
until that general was slain, and then won the favour of Caesar 
by rendering him effective aid when he was blockaded in Alexan- 
dria. In reward for these services, Her'od, the second son of 
Antip'ater, was appointed governor of Galilee, where he signalised 
himself by extirpating the bands of robbers that infested the 
country. In the civil wars after the death of Caesar, Judaea was 
not less distracted than the Homan empire; Antip'ater was 
poisoned, his eldest son Phas'ael put to death, and Her'od driven 
into exile. Through the influence of Mark Antony, however, 
Her'od was not only restored to his former power, but created 
king of Judaea (b.c. 40). He had to conquer his kingdom; for 
the Jews were reluctant to submit to an Idumean, and were not 
conciliated by his marriage with Mariam'ne, a princess of the 
Asmonean race. 
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Hei'od’s rule was tyrannical and oppressive ; lie put to death 
the high-priest Hyrcanus, his own wife Mariam'ne, and several of 
his sons, and massacred all whom he suspected of being discon- 
tented with his dominion. While he thus lived in constant dread 
of being hurled from his throne by his discontented subjects, 
* there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where- 
is he that is bom king of the Jews P for we have seen his star in 
the east, and are come to worship him/ Her'od was greatly 
troubled by this announcement ; he assembled the chief-priests 
and scribes, and inquired of them where Christ should be born. 
Having heard that Bethlehem was the place foretold by the 
prophets, he sent the wise men thither, ‘ and said, Go and search 
diligently for the young child 5 and when ye have found him, 
bring me word again, that I may come and worship him also. 7 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, whose birth was thus wondrously an- 
nounced, was miraculously saved from the wrath of the cruel 
king, for the wise men, ‘ being warned of God in a dream that 
they should not return to Her'od, departed into their own country 
another way. And when they were departed, behold, the angel 
of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother, and dee into Egypt, and be 
thou there until I bring thee word : for Her'od will seek the young 
child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young child 
and his mother by night, and departed into Egypt : and was there 
until the death of Her'od/ When Her'od found that the' wise 
men did not return, he was exceeding < wroth, and sent forth and 
slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old aid under, according to the time 
which he had diligently enquired. of the wise men.’ 

Her'od did not long survive this atrocious’ cruelty; he died in 
the seventieth year of his age, to the great joy of all his subjects, 
and was succeeded by his son Arch elans. Several insurrections 
were raised- by the Jews against their new ruler, which were not 
suppressed without great bloodshed. At length all parties ap- 
pealed to Caesar, who divided the dominions of Her'od among his 
children, giving Archelaus Judaea, with the title of Eth'narch. 
But Archelaus proved so unworthy a governor, that the Roman 
emperor, wearied by the complaints urged against him, deprived 
him of power, and banished him into Gaul. Judaea was now 
formally made a Roman province, and subjected to taxation. It 
was about this time that our blessed Lord, being twelve years 
of age, was brought by his parents to celebrate the Passover, 
according to the Jewish custom, which obliged all males who 
had attained that age to repair to the temple on the three great 
festivals. 
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The Jews were very reluctant to submit to taxation, and fre- 
quently took up arms against the publicans, or tax-gatherers ; but 
when Pilate was appointed to the government (a.d. 20), they 
were still more alarmed for their religion, because Pilate, on 
entering the city, brought with him the Homan standards, which, 
from their bearing images, the Jews regarded as idols. 

With great difficulty Pilate was induced to remove the offensive 
ensigns, but he soon provoked a fresh insurrection by attempting 
to plunder the sacred treasury. He ordered his soldiers to fall on 
the riotous mob that resisted the attempt, and many innocent lives 
were sacrificed in the confusion. The state of society in Judaea 
became very corrupt during Pilate’s administration ; there was no 
class that escaped the demoralizing effects of profligacy in the 
government, and discontent in the people. John the Baptist, 
a prophet, the forerunner of the Messiah, appeared in the wilder- 
ness of Judeea, preaching the necessity of repentance, and announc- 
ing that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. The austerity of 
liis life, and the novelty of his doctrines, induced great numbers to 
become his disciples, who were ( baptized of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins ’ (a.d. 80). Many believed that he was the 
Messiah : ; — the evangelist declares 1 the people were in expectation, 
and all men mused in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ, or not; John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed 
baptize you with water ; but one mightier than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire : whose fan is in 
his hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and will gather 
the wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will burn with fire 
unquenchable.’ But the preaching of John was only designed to 
prepare the way for a greater teacher. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
having attained the thirtieth year of his age, presented himself to 
be baptized, and as he went up out of the water a remarkable 
miracle attested his divinity, for * the heavens were opened unto 
him, and John saw the spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him : and lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ Immediately after 
his baptism our Lord entered on his mission, and 1 preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people.’ But in spite of his many 
stupendous miracles, the great body of the Jews refused to believe 
in his mission, and plotted against his life. 

Her'od An'tipas, and Ms brother Philip, still held the provinces 
which had been granted them after the death of their father Her'od 
the Great. The former was married to*the daughter of an Arabian, 
the latter to his own niece Herodias, Her'od An'tipas sent away 
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his own wife and married his sister-in-law, though she had 
children by his brother Philip, which was contrary to the Mosaic- 
law. The whole nation exclaimed against this incestuous union j 
John the Baptist especially, had the courage to reprove both the 
king and his paramour in the severest terms. Herodias, stung by 
his reproaches, induced her husband to throw his faithful monitor 
into prison, and subsequently, by means of her daughter, obtained 
an order for his execution. John was beheaded in prison, but his. 
disciples gave his body an honourable burial, and the whole nation 
lamented his death. 

When our Lord Jesus Christ had fulfilled the object of his- 
mission, by preaching the glad tidings of salvation, God permitted 
him to be delivered into the hands of his enemies, and put to 
a cruel death, in order that his sufferings should make atonement 
for the sins of mankind. The Jews falsely accused him before 
Pilate of a design to subvert the government ; Pilate, though con- 
vinced of his innocence, pronounced sentence of condemnation, and 
Jesus was crucified between two malefactors (a.d. 33) ; but God 
did not ‘ suffer his Holy One to see corruption f on the morning of 
the third day Christ was raised from the dead, and after continuing 
forty days with his disciples ascended into heaven. Previous to 
his departure he promised his disciples that they should receive 
another Comforter, and this was fulfilled by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. 

The murder of our blessed Lord did not prevent the spread of 
his doctrines ; on the day of Pentecost three thousand persons 
were converted by the preaching of Peter, and every succeeding 
day fresh additions were made to the church. In the wicked and 
distracted condition of Jewish society, the conduct of the Christian 
community afforded a remarkable example of purity, harmony, and 
self-denial. ‘ The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul ; neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own : but they had all things 
common.’ In consequence of the great increase of the church, 
seven deacons were appointed to take charge of e the daily ministra- 
tion,’ of whom the most remarkable was Stephen, who, £ full of 
faith and power, did great wonders and miracles among the people/ 
The rulers of the synagogues, unable to confute Stephen, accused 
him to the Sanhedrim, or council, of having blasphemed Moses 
and God. False witnesses were suborned to support the accusa- 
tion, and Stephen was subjected to the mockery of a trial. He 
easily refuted the charges brought against him, but when he 
repeated his belief that Jesus was the Messiah, his enemies were 
filled with fury ; 1 they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped 
their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and cast him out of 
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tlie city, and stoned him ; and the witnesses laid down their clothes 
at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul. And they stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he 
fell asleep.’ 

Saul, who was subsequently called Paul, had consented to the 
death of Stephen, and was so eager a persecutor, that he obtained 
a commission to search after the Christians who sought shelter in 
Damas'cus. On his way to that city, he was miraculously struck 
to the earth, and God was graciously pleased to convince him of 
the truth of the gospel. Thenceforward he became a zealous 
apostle of the faith, speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
The continuance of the persecution at Jerusalem was, by Divine 
Providence, turned into a means of propagating the gospel $ for the 
disciples being dispersed, carried their doctrines into every city 
where the Jews had synagogues. 

In the meantime, Pilate was stripped of his government, and 
sent to answer charges of tyranny and misgovernment before the 
emperor ; his defence was so unsatisfactory, that he was banished 
to Gaul, where, unable to endure the stings of a guilty conscience, 
he killed himself with his own sword. Her'od Agrip'pa, the 
grandson of Her'od the Great, had been kept in prison during the 
reign of the emperor Tiberius, but on the accession of CaligTila he 
was not only restored to liberty, but obtained the provinces that 
had belonged to his uncle Philip, with the title of king (a.d. 41). 
Through liis influence, CaligTila was induced to recall his edict 
for desecrating the temple of Jerusalem by erecting his own statue 
in it, and to pardon the Jews for resisting the imperial commands. 
In the reign of the emperor Claudius, Agrip'pa obtained the govern- 
ment of all the territories which had belonged to his grandfather, 
Her'od the Great. He returned to his kingdom, where he showed 
an extraordinary attachment to the Jewish religion $ and to please 
the Pharisees, he began to persecute tbe Christians St. James, 
tlie brother of St. John, sometimes called the Less, to distinguish 
him from St. Janies, the first bishop of Jerusalem, was beheaded, 
and St. Peter cast into prison ; but Peter was miraculously delivered 
by an angel, and Her'od Agrip'pa soon after died in great misery 
from a painful and loathsome disease. 

On the death of Her'od Agrip'pa, Judaea was once more reduced 
to the condition of a Roman province. The cruelty and rapacity 
of the provincial governors filled the land with wretchedness ; 
bands of robbers not only infested the roads, but even ventured to 
attack the towns ; certain pretended zealots, called Sicarii , or 
assassins, committed the most horrid murders, in the name of 
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religion and liberty; while false prophets and messiahs raised 
repeated insurrections, which were punished with dreadful severity. 
All these evils were aggravated under the administration of Felix, 
whose avarice was unbounded, and who never hesitated to commit 
any crime by which he might gratify his depraved passions. Before 
this wicked governor the apostle Paul was brought, when falsely 
accused by the Jews of disturbing the public peace. On the public 
trial, nothing could be proved against the apostle, but Felix 
detained him in custody. After some time he privately sent for 
Paul to hear him concerning the faith in Christ, ‘ and as he 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time ; when I 
have a convenient season I will call for thee. He hoped also that 
money should have been given him of Paul, that he might loose 
him, wherefore he sent for him the oftener, and communed with 
him. But after two years Por'cius Fes'tus came into Felix’s room ; 
and Felix, willing to show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.’ 
Fes'tus, on assuming the government, found the priests at war 
with each other respecting their shares of the tithes. To such a 
height did their rancour rise, that the rival parties hired troops of 
assassins, and filled both city and country, and even the very 
temple, with blood. Seditions against the Romans were also 
frequent, and the bands of robbers plundered and massacred every- 
where without mercy. While Fes'tus was endeavouring to provide 
some remedy for these disorders, Paul was brought before him for 
trial; the apostle, observing the vindictive temper of the Jews, 
and having little confidence in the firmness of Fes'tus, appealed to 
Ctesar, and was of course sent to Rome. 

Fes'tus was succeeded by Albums, and afterwards by Flams, the 
last and worst governor the Jews ever had (a.d. 64), Fiorus 
resolved to drive the Jews into open rebellion, to prevent any in- 
quiry into his manifold oppressions. The unhappy nation seemed 
blindly to second his efforts by taking up arms to drive the Syrians 
out of Caesarea, and by raising seditions in almost every city where 
they were settled. At length the zealots attacked the Romans in 
the fortresses which had been erected to secure Jerusalem, and put 
all who opposed them to the sword, including even the garrisons 
that capitulated. The governor of Syria marched into Judaea to 
punish these disorders, but he was compelled to retreat ; and the 
Jews now resolved to brave the entire strength of the empire (a.d. 
67). The Christians of Jerusalem, remembering our Saviour's 
warning, retired to Pella, beyond the Jordan, whither the war did 
not reach, and their example was followed by several Jews in the 
higher classes. 

Vespasian, a Roman general, who had already distinguished 
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himself in Germany and Britain, was appointed by Nero to con- 
duct the war against- the Jews. He encountered everywhere a 
fierce resistance; and at length, when he reached Csesarea, he 
halted his army, trusting that the Jews, by their intestine tumults, 
would become so weakened as to afford him an easy victory 
(a.d. 70) . Such an expectation was but too reasonable ; ' the zealots, 
who had fled before the Homans, were now collected in Jerusalem, 
under the command of a vile demagogue, John of Gis'chala, and 
being j oined by the Idumeans, committed the most horrid butcheries, 
and polluted the temple itself with horrid murders. Another 
party was formed by Simon, the son of Gorias, whose atrocities in 
the country rivalled those of John in the city; he was invited to 
Jerusalem, as a counterpoise to John and the zealots, but the remedy 
was worse than the disease, for Simon proved the worse scourge of 
the two. A third faction was formed by Eleazar, who seized the 
upper part of the temple, and thus, while the enemies were 
advancing against the devoted city, its garrison and its citizens 
were engaged in mutual slaughter. 

In the meantime, Vespasian, having been raised to the empire, 
intrusted the command of the army to his son Titus, who entered 
Judge a with a very numerous and well-appointed army (a.d. 73). 
He advanced against Jerusalem, meeting no resistance in the open 
country, a circumstance which led him to believe that the Jews 
had repented of their rebellion, and were preparing for submission. 
Under this mistaken impression, he exposed himself negligently in 
the difficult defile called the Valley of Jehosh'aphat, where he 
was separated from his cavalry. In this situation he was suddenly 
assailed by the factions, and was exposed to such danger that his 
escape was regarded as little short of a miracle. The siege was 
now formally commenced ; the Jews, shut up in the city, suffered 
dreadfully from famine and pestilence, but the factions did not lay 
aside their mutual fury : they continued to slaughter each other, 
■even while their walls were shaken by the battering engines of the 
Homans. Language would fail to describe the horrid sufferings of 
the besieged : hunger reduced them to the necessity of using the 
most revolting and unnatural substances for food, while the zealots 
made the miseries and groans of their starving brethren the subject 
of their cruel mirth, and carried their barbarity even to the 
•sheathing their swords in these poor wretches, under pretence of 
trying their sharpness. 

At length the walls of the city were battered down, and the 
Romans besieged the temple, where the desperate factions still 
maintained an energetic resistance. Titus was very anxious to 
save the sacred edifice, but one of his soldiers threw a lighted 
brand into one of the windows, and the whole building was soon 
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in flames. A fearful massacre followed $ the Homans refused all 
quarter, and many thousands perished by the fire, the swoid, or by 
throwing themselves headlong from the battlements. This scene- 
of butchery was continued for several days, until Jerusalem was left 
utterly desolate. The number of prisoners reserved for a fate worse- 
tkan death amounted to ninety-seven thousand, eleven thousand of 
whom were starved to death by the neglect or cupidity of their 
keepers. According to Josephus, there perished at Jerusalem 
during the siege, by famine, pestilence, and the sword, more than 
a million of Jews and proselytes ,* but this statement appears to be 
exaggerated. 

When the soldiers had ended their destructive work of burning 
and slaughter, Titus ordered that the entire city should be razed 
to the ground, with the exception of a portion of the western wall, 
and three towers, which he left as memorials of his conquest. So 
punctually were his orders executed, that, except these few build- 
ings, nothing was left save shapeless ruins, which would indicate 
that the place had ever been inhabited. The victory of Titus was 
celebrated at Home by a splendid triumph ; a triumphal arch, 
which still exists, was raised to commemorate the event ; and a 
medal struck, in which the captured land of Judasa was signi- 
ficantly represented as a disconsolate female sitting beneath a 
palm-tree, while a soldier, standing by, laughed at her misery, and 
mocked at her calamity. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT ITALY 


Section I. Geographical Outline . 

F ALY, in its earliest signification, was the name given to the 
small tongue of land between the Syllet'ic and N'epet'ic Gulfs, 
that is, the southern portion of Brut'tium ; hut it was gradually 
extended to include more northern provinces, until, in the reign of 
the emperor Augustus, it was applied to the great peninsula in- 
cluded between the Alps, the Adriatic, the Tyrrhenian and the 
Mediterranean Seas. It was also called Hesperia, from its western 
situation; SatuYnia, from the fable of Saturn’s flight thither; 
Ausonia and (Enotria, from some of the most ancient tribes of 
inhabitants. 

The most convenient division of the peninsula is into three por- 
tions : Cisalpine Gaul in the north, Italy Proper in the centre, and 
Magna Graacia in the south. 

Subalpine Italy received the name of Gaul from the Gallic 
hordes that settled in the northern and western districts ; it was 
called for distinction Cisalpine, or Citdrior, because it lay on the 
side of the Alps next to Borne, and Togata, because, in a late age, 
its inhabitants began to use the toga, or national dress of the 
Homans. From the Alps, this province at first extended to the 
city of Ancona, in the province of Pic&mm ; but in the later ages 
of the Boman republic, the river Bubicon ( Ruyone ), between 
Baven'na and Arim'inum, was considered the limit of its frontiers. 

The principal Subalpine tribes were the Vedian'tii, inhabiting 
the small tract lying on the east bank of the Varus ( Var), and 
extending from the territory of Nicse'a (Nice) to the Maritime 
Alps, or that branch of the mountain-chain which joins the 
Western Mediterranean; the Vagsen'ni, north of the Maritime 
Alps, near the source of the river Padus (Po) ; and the Taurmi, at 
the other side of the Padus, on which stood their capital, Taurasia, 
subsequently called Augus'ta Taurinorum (Turin'). 
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North of the Taurini, and among the mountains, was the king- 
dom of Cottius, who gave his name to the Cottian Alps. From 
thence to the Greek Alps, which extended to Mons Jovis (Great 
St. Bernard ), there were several warlike Gallic tribes, but none of 
any particular note in history. 

Liguria lay south of the river Padus, extending to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, between the rivers Macra and Yarns. Its chief cities 
on the sea-coast were Nicae'a (Nice or Nizza), erected by the Mas- 
silians to protect their frontier against the Ligurian mountaineers ; 
Portiis Her'culis Monoe'ci (Monaco) } Al'bium Intemdlium (Vinti- 
miglia ), Al'bium Ingan'num (. Albengid ), Sab'ata (Savona), Gen'ua 
or Jan'ua (Genoa), Por'tus Delphmi (Porto Find), and Por'tus 
Lunse (Golfo delle Spezie). Of these Gen'ua was the most im- 
portant, being the great emporium of Ligurian commerce. The 
principal towns in the interior were Pollentia (Pollenza), As'ta 
(Asti), and Indus'tria (Tortona). This last city was called Bodin- 
comagum by the earlier Ligurians, because it stood on the Po, 
which they named Bodin'cus, a word in their language signifying 
4 bottomless.’ Next to Liguria lay the district named Gallia Cis- 
padana, or Gaul south of the Po ; it was chiefly inhabited by the 
JBoii, the Lingones, and the Senones. The principal towns of the 
Boii were Placentia, Par'nia, Mutina (Modena), and Bononia 
(Bologna). The Lingones possessed Kaven'na, Faven'tia (Faenza), 
Solona (Citta di Sole), and Osesena ; and to the Senones belonged 
Arim/inum (Bimini), Pisaurum (Pesaro), Sena Gallica (Sinigaglid), 
and Ancona, 

Gal'lia Transpadana, or north of the Padus, had the great Alpine 
chain on the north and west, between which and the Po it ex- 
tended to the river Forrnio (II Pisano), which separated it from 
Istria. It was inhabited by the Orobii, the Xn'subres, the Lse'vi, 
the Cenoman'ni, the Euganei, and the Yen'eti. The principal 
cities in the territory of the Orobii were Con'ruin ( Conro ), Ber'- 
gamum (Bergamo), and Forum Licin'ii (Berlasina) ; the In'subres 
possessed Mediolanum (Milan), Laus Pompeii (Lodi), and Forum 
Intuntorum (Crema) : to the Cenoman'ni belonged Brix'ia (Bres- 
cia), Cremona, Man'tua, and Yerona : the Euganei owned Sabium, 
Vober'na, Ed'rum, and Yan'nia, cities long since demolished : and 
the Yen'eti were masters of Patavium (Padua), Vicen'tia ( Vicenza), 
Ates'te (Fste), Forum Allidni (Ferrara), Tamsium (Treviso), 
Aquilefa (Aquilea), Forum Julii (Friidi), and Tergeste (Trieste). 
In later ages, a horde, called the Carni, wrested from the Yen'eti 
the cities and countries between the rivers For'mio and Telaven'- 
tum (Paive). 

Central or Proper Italy extended along the Adriatic coast from 
the city of Ancona to the river Fren'to (Fortore), and on the 
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Mediterranean side was limited by the rivers Macra and SiParus 
(St ile). It comprehended Etruria, Umbria, Sabinflum, Latium, 
Picenum, with the countries of the Yestmi, Marrueini, Pelig'ni, 
Mar'si, Frentani, Sammies, Hirpini, Campani, and Picentfni. 

Etruria was inhabited by two distinct races, that seem to have 
very slowly amalgamated, the Tyrrhdni and the Hetrus'ci. It was 
bounded on the east by the river Tiber, on the west by the Macra, 
on the north by the chain of the Apennines, and on the south by 
that portion of the Mediterranean commonly called the Tuscan Sea. 
It was divided into a dodecarehy or government of twelve tribes 
and cities. These ruling cities in the most flourishing period of 
Etrurian history were, Yolsin'ii ( Bolsena ), Oliisium ( Chiusi), 
Perusia (Perugia) , Cortona, Aret'ium (Arezzo), Falerii (Civita Cas- 
tellcma), Yolaterhse ( Volierrd), Yetulonium ( Grosseto ), RuseFlee 
( Cerveteri), and the cities of Yeii, Tarquin'ii, and C aPre, which at 
present lie in ruins. There were many other places of importance 
in Etruria: on the sea coast were Lima (L Brice), Pfsm (Pisa),, 
Poritus Hericulis Liburhii (Livorno ox Leghorn), Populonia, now 
in ruins, TePamon ( Telamone ), CentumcePlse (Civita Vecchia), and 
APsium (Palo). There were, besides, in the interior, Nep'ete 
(Nepe), Sutrium (Sutri), Fanum Yoltum'nee (Viterbo), Hortanum 
(Orti), Herbanum (Orvieto), Sense. Julise (Saona), Floren'tia (Fio- 
renza, Firenze, or Florence), Pistoria (Pistoia), and Luca (Lucca). 

Umbria was bounded on the south by the river Nar (Nerd), on 
the north by the Adriatic Sea, on the east by the PEsis (Fiumicino), 
and on the west partly by the Tiber, and partly by the Bedesis 
(17 JRoneo), which falls into the Adriatic near Raven'na. But the 
maritime part of TJmhria having been early conquered by the 
Senonian Gauls, the cities it contains have been already mentioned 
in the account of Gallia Cispadana. The Umbrian cities on the 
Adriatic side of the Apennines were Sarsma Urbinum (Urbino), 
Metauren'se (Castel Durante), Sentinran (Sentino'), and Cam'ers 
(Camerino). On the other side of these mountains were Igiivium 
( Ugubio), Mevania (Bagagna), Spolet'ium (Spoleti), TifePnum. 
(Citta di Castella), Nuceria (Nocera), Assis'ium (Assisi), HispeP- 
lum (Ispello), Fnlgin'ium (Foligno), InteranPnium (Term), Nar'nia 
(Narni), and OcricTdum (Ocricoli). 

The territory of the Sabines lay between the Nar, which divided 
it from Umbria, and the A'nio ( T ever one ), hy which it was separated 
from Latium. It contained the city of Cures, whose inhabitants, 
migrating to Rome, are said to have given its citizens the name 
of Quirites ; Reate (Bieti), Nur'sia (Norcid), E'retum. (Monte 
Rotondo), and Amiter'num (Lamentarid). 

Latium was at first restricted within very narrow limits, being 
bounded by the Tiber, the A'nio (Tevet'one), and the Circsean 
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promontory {Monte Cercilli) ; but after the subjugation of tlie 
/E'qui, Hernfci, Vol'sci, and Ausones, it was extended to the, Liris 
( GarigUano) j and hence arises the distinction between Old and 
New Latium, The chief cities of Old Latium were Rome, Tibur 
( Tivoli), Prsenes'te {Palestrina), Tus'culum {Frascati), Aricda, 
Lanuvium {Citta Lavma ), Abba Lon'ga (; Albano ), Lauren'tum 
{Paterno), and Os'tia. There were, besides, four Latin towns, of 
which the ruins can now scarcely be traced, Gabii, AntenFnae, 
Oollatia, and Ar'dea. The chief cities of the AE'qui were Car'sula 
(Amdi), Val&ria ( Vico Varo), Sublaqueum ( Subiaco ), and AFgidum, 
now in ruins. To the Hernfci belonged Anaghia ( Anagni ), Ala- 
trium (. Alatri ), Ver'ulsB ( Veroli ), and Ferentinum (Ferentino). 
In the country of the Vol'sci were An'tium, Oir'em, and Sues'sa 
Pometia, all three long since ruined, Anx'ur ( Terracvna ), VeFitrse 
{ Veletri ), Priver'num (. Piperno ), Aqumum (Aquino), Casmurn 
(Monte Cassino), Arpinum (Arpmo), FregeFlse (Ponte Corvo), and 
Interam'na (Flsola). The Ausones possessed Car6to ( Gaela ), 
Fun'di (Fondi), and For'miae (Mola). 

Pic&ium extended from the Adriatic to the Apennines, between 
the JE'sis (Bsino) and the Aternus (Pesca?n). The chief cities of 
the Picen'tes were Ancona, As'ciilum ( Ascoli ), Interam'nium 
( Teramo ), and A'tria (Airi). Several other nations besides the 
Picen'tes were included within the boundaries of Pic^num. Of 
these, the Vestrni possessed An'gnlus (Civitd di Sancto Angelo), 
and AvelTa ; the Marrucmi owned but one city, Teate (Chiete)-, 
the Peligni possessed CorfmTum, now in ruins, and SuFrno (Sul- 
mono); the Mar'si, in the interior of the country, close to the 
Apennines, had only one important town, Marrubium (Morrea). 
On the southern sea-coast were the Frentani, whose chief cities 
were Ortona, Anax / onum. (Lansano), and Histonium (Guasto 
(PAmone) ; the Samnites possessed the country between the terri- 
tory of the Frentani and the Apennines ; their chief cities were 
Rovianum (Boiano), JSser'nia (Isernia), Sepfnum (Sepina), Allffse 
(Aliji), and Tel6sia ( Telesi ). Finally, the Hirpmi held the south- 
western side of the Apennines, and possessed Beneven'tum (Bene- 
vento), Equotuticum (Ariano), and Comp'sa ( Conza ). 

Campania, the most pleasant and fruitful division of Italy, ex- 
tended between the territories of the Samnites and Hirpmi and the 
Mediterranean from the river Lfris to the promontory of Minerva. 
On its coast were Literhmm (Torre di Patria), Balm (Paid), Mis6- 
nuni (Monte Miseno ), Parthen'ope or Neap'olis (Naples), and 
Sorren'tium (Sorrento), together with the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, overwhelmed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
In the interior of the country were Capua, Sues'sa Aurun'ca (Sessa), 
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Veil af ram ( Venafro ), Casilmtrai (Nova Capua), Teaman Sidicmum 
( Tiano), Galatia ( Cajazzo ), Gales ( Cahi), Atella (. Aversa ), AcerTm 
{Acerra), Nola and Nuceria ( Nocera ). Between the promontory 
of Minerva and the river Sil'arus (Sele) was a small district in- 
habited by a Picentine colony, whose chief city was Saler'num 
{Salerno). 

Magna Grsecia, so called from the number of Greek colonies that 
settled in it, comprised Apulia, Lucania, and the territory of the 
Brut'tii. 

Apulia {La Puglia) extended from the river Eren'to {Fortore) 
to the Japygian promontory ( Capo di Leuca), at the south-eastern 
extremity of Italy. It was divided into three portions : Daunia, 
lying between the Fren'to and the Aufidus ( Ofanto ) ; Peucetia, 
stretching from the Aufidus to the isthmus between Brundusiuni 
and Taren'tum ; and Japy'gia, or Calabria, comprising the south- 
eastern peninsula of Italy, or the heel of the boot, to which Italy 
has been fancifully compared. 

In the first two divisions were Teanum Ap'ulum {Civitate Tra~ 
gonara), Sipuntum { Siponto ), Lucdria (. Lucera ), Aripi ( Foggia ), 
As'culum Ap'ulum ( Asicli ), Venusia ( Venosa ), Acheron'tia (Aci- 
renza), Canusium {Canosa), Can'nse (Canna), Salapia (Salpe), 
Barium {Bari), and Egnatia {Terra d'Anazzo). The chief cities 
of Calabria were Brundiisium {Brindisi), Hydruntum {Otranto), 
Callip'olis {Gallipoli), Ner'itum (Nardo), and Aletium {Lezze). 

Lucania lay between the Silarus and the Laiis {Laino). It was 
divided from Peucetia by the Bran'danus {Brandano), and from 
Calabria by the upper part of the Tarentine Gulf. On the Medi- 
terranean, or Tyrrhenian Sea, stood Pses'tum, or Posidonia {Pesto), 
Vdlia {Pisciotta), and Buxen'tum {Policastro). On the Tarentine 
Gulf were Me tap on' turn ( Tere di Mare), and Heraclda, called also 
SyVaris, and Thurii {Policore). The inland cities were Poten'tia 
{Potenza) and Grumen'tum {Clarimonte). 

Greek colonies occupied the south-western peninsula of Italy. 
Their chief cities on the western coast were Ceril'li ( Cirella ), 
Olampdtia (Amantea), Tom' { Torre Lappa), Lametia {Sant\ Fuphe- 
■mia), Scyllse'um {Seiglia), and Bhdgiuni {Reggio). On the eastern 
coast stood Locri Epizephy'rii {Jeraces), Caulonia {Castel Veter i), 
Scylacdum {Squillaei), Croto ( Crontone ), PetiFia {Belicastro), and 
Ptuscianimi {Rossana). The chief cities of the interior were Con- 
sen'tia {Cosenza), and Hipponium, called by the Romans Vfbo 
Valencia {Monte Leone). 

The chief Italian mountains are the Alps, which extend round 
the north of the peninsula in an irregular chain about eight hun- 
dred miles in length ; and the Apennines, which go through Italy 
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from tlie Maritime Alps to the Straits of Sicily. The Massic, 
Gaurian, and Garganian mountains are detached ridges, cele- 
hrated for their fertility ,* and Vesuvius, near Naples, has been long* 
remarkable for its volcano. ; 

From the Alps flow the Padus (Po), the Dniria (Dora), tho 
Seasides (Serna), the Ticrnus ( Tessino ), the Ad'dua (Adda), the 
OlTius (Oglio), the Min'cius (Mineio), the Tan'arus ( Tanaro ), the 
Trdhia, and the Rhenus Bononien'sis (Reno di Bologna) : all these 
are tributaries of the Padus. The Ath'esis (Adige) has also its 
source in the Alps, but it falls into the Adriatic. The AFnus 
(Arno) and the Tiber flow from the Apennines into the Mediterra- 
nean: the tributaries of the latter river are the Clams ( CMana ) 7 
the Nar (Nerd), and the A/nio (Teverone). Besides these there 
are the Liris ( Garigliano ), separating Latium from Campania ; the 
Vultur'nus ( Voltorno), in Campania : the SiParus (Silaro), severing 
the territories of the Picentfni and Lucani ,* the Syb'aris (Cochile), 
and the Crathis (Or ail), in Lucania j the Aufidus (Ofanto), in 
Apulia ; and the Aterhus (Pescara) and Metaurus (Metauro), in 
Picenum. 


Section II. Historical Notices of the early Inhabitants of Italy . 

CHRONOLOGY UNCERTAIN. 


The earliest inhabitants of Italy appear to have been branches 
of the great Pelasgie nation. Of these, the (Enotrians occupied 
the south of the peninsula, the Siculians possessed the plain of the 
Tiber, and the Tyrrhenians were settled in Etruria. In process of 
time, the (Enotrians were subjugated by Hellenic colonies, the 
Siculians subdued by some mountain-tribes who took the name of 
Latins, and the Tyrrhenians conquered by the Hetrusei, a people 
that probably descended from the Rhsetian Alps. 

Between (EnotTia and Tyrrhenia was the territory of the Opi- 
catts or Oseans, called also Aus6nians, Their language was in- 
telligible to the Latins ; for the Latin tongue is compounded of 
Greek and Oscan. To this race the yE ; qui and VoTsci appear to 
have belonged. 

The Latins, according to tradition, were driven down the A'nio 
by the Sabines, and they in their turn expelled a great portion of 
the Siculians from their habitations, who proceeded southwards, 
and passed over the straits of Messina into the island which took 
from them the name of Sicily. In the old legends these Latin con- 
querors are called Sacrani ; they were also named Priscans and Cas- 
cans. From the latter name, and the similarity of language, they 
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must Lave been a branch of the Oscan nation. The agreement 
between the Greek and Latin languages in words that relate to 
agriculture and the arts of social life, while they differ wholly in 
the names of objects belonging- do war or the chase, is a strong 
proof that the agricultural labourers or serfs were of Pelasgian 
origin, and the warriors a superior caste of Oscan descent. Little 
is known of the religion of the ancient Latins, or the deities they 
worshipped. Janus, or Dianus, was the god of the sun, Saturn 
the vivifying power of nature, and his wife Ops the productive 
energy of the earth ; but the distinctive character of these deities 
was lost, when, in a late age, the native legends of Latium were 
blended and confounded with the mythology of Greece. 

The Sabines and their cognate tribes are included under the 
common name of Sabellians ; they were the most widely extended 
and the greatest people in Italy when the Romans advanced be- 
yond the frontiers of Latium. Their original home was in the 
neighbourhood of Ami term urn, among the highest of the Apen- 
nines, that are now included in Abruzzo Ultra. From these they 
descended at a very remote age, driving the Cascans before them 
in one direction, and the Umbrians in another. Their colonies 
were sent out, according to a singular religious institution called 
the 1 Yer Sacrum, 1 or sacred spring. Every twenty years the 
children and cattle horn within the twelvemonth were consecrated 
and set apart for founding a colony,* and, as soon as they reached 
mature age, were sent forth for the purpose. One of these occupied 
Pic&ium, then inhabited by the Pelasgians ; another passed into 
the land of the Opicans, or Oscans, and became the founders of the 
great Samnite race. To the Sabellian race belonged also the 
Frentanians on the coast of the Adriatic, the tribes that con- 
quered Campania, the powerful nation of the Lucanians, and the 
four confederate tribes of Marsians, Manucinians, Pelignians, 
and Vestinians. The Ilernicans were a sub-colony of the 
Marsians. 

The Lucanians, pushing their conquests into GEnotria, were soon 
involved in war with the Greek colonies, most of which they 
subdued. They were joined by the Samnites from Campania 
(b.c. 437), who gained possession of Vultur'num. They soon ad- 
vanced to the Laiis (b.c. 423), and confirmed their power by the 
total defeat of the Thurians (b.c. 387). At length they were 
brought into hostile contact with the Romans, and soon stripped 
of all their power. 

, The Sabellian tribes, more especially those in the north, were 
distinguished for their love of divination, the rigid severity of their 
morals, and their cheerful contentedness. In other respects their 
characters differed. The Sabines and most of the northern tribes 
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lived in open villages ; the Samnites fortified the Kills on which 
they dwelt ; and the Lucsnians became attached to residence in 
cities. The want of union between the Sabellian tribes prevented 
that race from becoming predominant in Italy. The Samnites 
owed their downfall to the want of a central metropolis, and the 
unitv It confers. It was only in time of war that they elected a 
commander-in-chief, called ember ator ; a term which the Latins 
borrowed, and changed into imp&rator , using it instead of their old 
words dictator and prcetor . 

The Etrurians, or Etruscans, who conquered the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi, were called in their own tongue ‘ Ras&ia ; 7 they estab- 
lished a kind of feudal supremacy over the subjugated nation, and 
deprived the Tyrrhenians of every political privilege. All public 
affairs were decided in the general council of the Lucmnones, a 
sacerdotal caste, whose privileges descended by inheritance. Erom 
the want of a free and respectable commonwealth, the Etruscans, 
though possessed of great wealth and power, having been at one 
time masters of the commerce and navigation of the western 
Mediterranean, proved unequal to cope with the Homans, whose 
infantry was composed of free citizens. The regal office was not 
hereditary, but elective, and the power of the kings was very li- 
mited. Before the conquest the Tyrrhenians were remarkable for 
their piracies, and the Etruscans followed the same course. Their 
corsairs were the terror of the western Mediterranean, until their 
navy was almost annihilated, in a sea-fight off Cumae, by Hfero, 
king of Syracuse. About two centuries afterwards, they par- 
tially recovered their power, and extended their piracies even 
into the rEgean Sea; but they were finally subdued by the 
■Rhodians. 

The Etruscans had made great advances in the arts and sciences. 
The ruins of their public works rival those of ancient Egypt in 
magnitude, and surpass them in utility ; especially the dykes for 
fencing the delta of the Po, and the tunnels for draining the lakes 
that formed in the craters of extinct volcanoes. Their pottery and 
metal works, if not of Greek origin, were certainty improved by 
Grecian artisans, and may therefore he attributed to the Pelasgi c 
Tyrrhenians. No Italian nation was so religious, or rather super- 
stitious, as the Etrurians : from them the Romans borrowed most 
of their ritual and ceremonies, the rules of augury and divination, 
and the solemnities in the declaration of peace or war. At a very 
early age Greek literature supplanted the native literature of 
Etruria, and the ancient lore of the Tuscans fell into what seems 
to have been unmerited oblivion. 

The Umbrians were a nation consisting of several distinct races, 
the most remarkable being the Oamer'tes and the Sarsinates. 
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Their language appears to have been a mixture, of Etrurian and 
Oscan. It is the misfortune of the Umbrians that their greatness 
had disappeared before the age of certain history ; their glory 
aeems to have passed away when the rich countries bordering on 
the sea-coast were occupied by the Gauls. 

The south-east of Italy, or Japy'gia, was occupied by the Mes- 
sa plans. the Peucetians, and the Daunians. The Messapians are 
said to have been an old Pelasgian colony from Crete ; they were 
a very powerful people until the city of Tarentimx had acquired 
sufficient strength to contend for the supremacy of southern Italy, 
when, after a tedious struggle, they were compelled to enter into 
an alliance of inferiority with the Tarentines. 

The Peucetians appear to have been a Libumian colony from 
Illyria ; the Daunians, a Pelasgic colony from JEtolia, The latter 
were subdued by the Apulians, an Oscan horde, and their name 
was lost in that of their conquerors. The language of the inhabi- 
tants of that part of Italy, called Japy'gia, was Greek. 

The Ligurians and Venetians appear to have been branches of 
the great Libumian nation, which at one time possessed both 
sides of the northern Adriatic. The former were a brave, warlike 
people; for more than forty years they resisted the Homan arms, 
and it is perhaps on this account that they are stigmatised as liars 
and deceivers by classical writers. On the other hand, the Vene- 
tians submitted without a struggle ; but it is probable that the 
evils they had suffered from the invasion made them anxious to 
obtain the protection of some powerful state. 


Section III. The Greek Colonies in Italy . 

FROM R.C. 1030 TO B.C. 277. 

The earliest Greek settlement in Italy, of which we bave any 
certain historical information, came from Chalcis in the island of 
Euboea, and settled at Cumse (b.c. 1030). This city soon attained 
a high degree of prosperity, established a powerful navy, and 
founded flourishing colonies, of which Neap'olis and Zan'cle 
(afterwards called Messana) were the chief. Its form of govern- 
ment was aristocratic; but this constitution was subverted (b.c. 
•544) by the tyrant Aristodemus. Freedom was restored after his 
assassination ; but the Oumans, weakened by internal dissensions, 
suffered severely in a war with the Etrurians and Daunians (b.c. 
500), and were finally subdued by the Campanians. Cumse was 
annexed to the Homan dominions (b.c. 345) ; but in consequence 
of its harbour at Puteoli, it retained a considerable share of its 
importance even after the loss of its independence. 
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Tarentum was founded by the Partbenii from Spar'ta, under 
Phalan'tus (b.c. 707), as has been already mentioned. The colo- 
nists had to maintain long wars against the Italian tribes in their 
neighbourhood, especially the Messapians and Lueanians; but 
they prevailed over these uncivilised barbarians, and made their 
city one of the most flourishing maritime states in western Europe. 
Luxury, however, finally brought effeminacy and weakness. To 
escape from the grasping ambition of the Romans, the Tarentines 
invited Pyr'rhus, king of Epirus, into Italy ; but after the depar- 
ture of that monarch, the city became dependent on Rome (b.c. 
277). ' " . 

Croton was founded by the Achaeans (b.c. 710). Even in the 
first century of its existence the city attained such power as to be 
able to raise an army of one hundred and twenty thousand men. 
The constitution was in a great degree democratic, and continued 
so until the philosopher Pythag / oras came to reside in Croton 
(b.c. 540). He established a secret association among his dis- 
ciples, the chief object of which was to secure a monopoly of 
political power to the members of the Pythagorean society. In a 
few years three hundred men, all Pythagoreans, held the sove- 
reignty of Croton ; and the influence of the new sect was esta- 
blished not only in the Greek cities of Italy and Sicily, but over a 
great part of ancient Greece and the islands of the iEgean. The 
Crotonians soon after engaged in war with the Sybarites, and 
destroyed their city. Success proved ruinous $ the inferior ranks 
of men in Croton, intoxicated with prosperity, and instigated by 
the artful and ambitious CyTon, whose turbulent manners had 
excluded him from the order of Pythag'oras, into which he had 
repeatedly attempted to enter, became clamorous for an equal par- 
tition of the conquered territory of Syb'aris ; which being denied, 
as inconsistent with the nature of the oligarchy established by the 
Pythagoreans, they secretly conspired against the magistrates* 
attacked them by surprise in the senate-house, put many of them 
to death, and drove the rest from their country. Pythag'oras- 
himself died soon afterwards at Metopon'tum, in Lucania, having 
lived just long enough to witness the ruin of the structure he had 
laboured so anxiously to raise. Croton never perfectly recovered 
from the fatal effects of this civil war ; it was repeatedly cap toed 
bv the kings of Syracuse ; and after the departure of Pyr'rhus- 
from Italy, it became dependent on Rome. 

Svb'aris was founded by an Achaean colony (b.c. 720). The 
extreme' fertility of the soil, and the generous admission of all 
strangers to the right of citizenship, caused the population to 
increase so rapidly, that, in a war against the Crotonians, the 
Sybarites are said to have brought three hundred thousand men 
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into tlie field. Their vast wealth, derived chiefly from an exten- 
sive trade in wine and oil with northern Africa and Gaul, rendered 
SyVaxis the most extensive, populous, and luxurious city in 
Europe, from about b.c. 600 to b.c. 550 j so that the debauchery 
and effeminacy of the Sybarites became proverbial. Disputes 
arose between the aristocratic and democratic factions, which led 
to a civil war. At length Telys, the leader of the multitude, 
obtained possession of the supreme power, and expelled five 
hundred of the principal nobles, who fled for refuge to Croton. 
The Sybarites sent to demand these refugees, and meeting with a 
refusal put to death the Ciotonian ambassadors. Such an out- 
rage naturally led to a war between the two cities (b.c. 510). 
With far inferior forces the Crotonians defeated the Sybarites 
in the field, took their city by storm, and razed it to the ground. 

The Sybarites, driven from their habitations, besought the Lace- 
demonians and Athenians to restore them, requesting them, at the 
same time, to send a colony to share in the new city they had resolved 
to build. The ambassadors were rejected at Spar'ta ; but the Athe- 
nians, who delighted in such applications, cheerfully granted their 
aid (b.c. 446). A squadron of ten ships, having a considerable 
number of troops on board, was sent to Italy, under the command 
of Lam'po and Zenoc'rates ; and, at the same time, proclamation 
was made throughout Greece, that all persons willing to emigrate 
to the new colony should receive the protection of the Athenian 
fleet. Great numbers availed themselves of the proposition, and 
the Sybarites, aided by the new settlers, soon recovered their 
former possessions, and founded Thurium, near the site of their 
ancient city. Peace did not long inhabit these new dwellings ; 
the inhabitants, coming from so many various quarters, could not 
forget their old animosities, and began to dispute which section 
among them could claim to rank as founders of the city. An 
appeal was made to the Delphic oracle (b.c. 433) : the priests of 
that temple declared the city to be a colony of Apol'lo. But this 
did not put an end to discord ; the Sybarites, believing that they 
had the best right to their own country, began to exclude the 
foreign colonists, who were by far the majority, from all honours 
and employments ,* this provoked a civil war, which ended in a 
second expulsion of the Sybarite families. The Thurians then 
Invited fresh colonists from Greece, and formed themselves into a 
commonwealth, choosing Charon'das, of Catana, for their legisla- 
tor. They soon sank under the enervating effects of luxury, and, 
being unable to defend themselves against the Lucanians, placed 
themselves under the protection of the Romans. This afforded 
the Tarentines an excuse for attacking the city, of which they 
made themselves masters, and thus brought upon themselves the 
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vengeance of Rome. At the close of the Tarentine war, Thurium: 
became a Roman dependency. It suffered very severely in the 
second Punic war, and, having been almost depopulated, was 
occupied by a Roman colony (b.c. 190). 

The city of Locri Epizephy'rii was inhabited by the people of 
the same name. The original colonists were sent out by the 
Locri O'zolas (b.c. 683) ; but these were joined by a great variety 
of settlers, chiefly from western Greece. Zaleucus, one of their 
own citizens, became the legislator of the Locrians, and his wise 
institutions remained unchanged for nearly two centuries. The 
constitution appears to have been a judicious mixture of aristo- 
cracy and democracy. The Locrians continued to he honourably 
distinguished by their peaceful condition, quiet conduct, and good 
manners, until Dionys'ius II., tyrant of Syracuse, having been ex- 
pelled by his subjects, sought refuge in Locri, which was the 
native country of his mother (b.c. 357). His insolence, his licen- 
tiousness, and the excesses of his followers, brought the state to 
the verge of ruin, and, when he returned to Syracuse (b.c. 347 ) T 
the Locrians revenged their wrongs on his unfortunate family.. 
When Pyr'rhus invaded Italy he placed a garrison in Locri (b.c. 
277) 5 but the Locrians rose in revolt, and put the intruders to. the 
sword. The king of Epirus, in revenge, stormed and plundered 
the city. After his return home, it submitted to the Romans, and 
was one of the places that suffered most severely in the second' 
Punic war. 

Rhegium was colonized jointly by the Chalcidians and Messe- 
nians (b.c. 668 ) ; but the chief power was possessed by the Mes- 
senian aristocracy. This oligarchy was subverted by Anaxilaus 
(b.c. 494), and an absolute despotism established. After some 
time the Rhegians recovered their freedom, and attempted to 
secure tranquillity by adopting from the Thurians the constitution 
of Charon'das. Thenceforward Rhegium enjoyed tranquillity and 
happiness, until it was captured and destroyed by Dionys'ius I. of 
Syracuse (b.c. 392). It was partially restored by Dionys'ius II. ; 
but, during the wars of Pyr'rhus in Italy, it was still so weak as 
to require the protection of a Roman garrison. A legion, raised 
in Campania, was sent to Rhdgium, under the command of Decius 
JubelTus. These soldiers having been used to a life of hardship, 
began soon to envy the luxurious ease and wealth of the citizens 
they had come to protect, and they formed a perfidious plan for 
their destruction (b.c. 281). They forged letters from the Rhe- 
gians to Pyr'rhus, offering to put that monarch in possession of the 
city, and under this pretence they put the principal part of the 
citizens to death, and drove the rest into exile. The Roman 
senate was not slow in punishing this atrocious outrage; they 
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sent an army against tlie guilty Campanians, who Rad Reen rein- 
forced by several bands of profligate plunderers, and, after a severe 
struggle, obtained possession of tbe city. The survivors of tfle 
•wicked legionaries were beaten witR rods, and beheaded in bands 
of fifty at a time ; and tRe few Ehegians wRo survived were rein- 
stated in possession of tReir estates, liberties, and laws. But tRe 
city was too weak to maintain its independence, and it became 
thenceforth subject to Rome. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 
HISTORY OR SICILY. 


Suction I. Geographical Outline . 

T HE fertile island of Sicily was known "by various names to the 
ancients. It was called Triquet'ra, or Trinac'ra, from its 
triangular shape ; Sicania and Sicilia from the Sic'ani and Sic'uli, 
Italian hordes who peopled a great part of the country. Its three 
extreme promontories were named Pelorum (Faro), Pachy'num 
(. Passaro ), and Lilybse'um (JBoco) : the first of these faces Italy, 
the second Greece, and the third Africa. From the narrowness of 
the strait opposite Pelorum, it has been supposed that Sicily was 
broken off from Italy by some convulsion of nature ; and the Greek 
city, Ehdgium, which stood on the Italian side of the strait, derives 
its name from this common opinion . 1 The strait is remarkable for 
the rapidity of its currents, and for the rock ScylTa, and whirl- 
pool Oharyb'dis, the passage between which was accounted very 
dangerous. These places are frequently described by the Latin 
poets. Ovid thus alludes to the opinion of Italy having been 
joined to Sicily near the city of Zan'ele, or Messana : 

■ ■ So Zan'cle to tlie Italian earth was tied, 

And men once walked where ships at anchor ride ; 

Till Neptune overlooked the narrow way, 

And in disdain poured in the conquering sea. 

Virgil describes the strait and its dangers more fully in the 
advice which he represents Hel'enus as offering to iEndas respect- 
ing his voyage to Italy. 

When parted hence, the wind that ready waits 
Tor Sicily, shall bear you to the straits : 

Where proud Pelorus opes a wider wav, 

Tack to the larboard and stand off to sea: 


1 From prjywfu, to break. 



1 From tv xv> fortune. 
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Yeer starboard sea and land. Th’ Italian shore 
And fair Sicilia’s coast were one before 
An earthquake caused the flaw, the roaring tides 
The passage broke, and land from land divides. 

Distinguished by the straits, on either hand 
Now rising cities in long order stand, 

And fruitful fields (so much can time invade 
The mouldering work that beauteous Nature made). 

Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides : 

Charybdis roaring on the left presides ; 

And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides : 

Then spouts them from below ; with fury driven, 

The waves mount up and wash the face of heaven. 

But Scylla from her den with open jaws 
The sinking vessel in her eddy draws ; 

Then clashes on the rocks : a human face 
And virgin-bosom hide her tail’s disgrace. 

Her parts obscene below the waves descend, 

With dogs enclosed, and in a dolphin end. 

Tile mo3t remarkable cities on tbe eastern coast of Sicily were 
Zan'cle, or Messana (Messina), deriving its first name from tbe old 
Sicilian word Zan'clos, signifying a reaping-hook, to which its 
curved shore hears some fanciful resemblance ; and its second from 
the Messenian exiles, who conquered the city, Tauromin'ium 
(Taormina), on the river TaurominTus ( Cmtara ), near which was 
the coast called Cop'ria, or ‘ the dunghill/ from the number of 
wrecks cast upon it by the whirlpool of Charyb'dis : Cat'ana, a 
Ohalcidian colony on the river Amenes (Judicello) : Morgan'tium, 
a city of the Italian Sic'nli, near the mouth of the Sigmse'tkus 
(La Jaretta ) : Leontfni, a flourishing Ohalcidian colony : HybTa, 
celebrated for its honey, founded by the Sicanians, and subse- 
quently colonized by the Megarians : and Syracuse, the ancient 
capital of the island. 

Syracuse contained within its walls, which were eighteen miles 
in circumference, four very considerable cities united into one, like 
London, Westminster, Southwark, and Lambeth. Acradma, the 
largest of the four, contained the principal public buildings, such 
as the Prytaneum, the palace of justice, and the temple of Jupiter 
Olvmpius. Ty'che , 1 which stood between Acradma and the hill 
Epip'olse, contained the Gymnasium for the exercise of youth, and 
several temples, especially one dedicated to Fortune, from which 
this division of the city derived its name. The third quarter, 
called Orty'gia, was an island, connected with the other parts by 
a bridge : it contained two beautiful temples, one sacred to 
Diana, and the other to Minerva, the tutelary deities of Syracuse. 
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Neap'olis, or the new city, was the latest erected : it contained 
the* temples of Ceres and Proserpine, and the statue of Apollo 
Yemenites, celebrated by Cicero as the most valuable monument 
of Syracuse. 

Near Syracuse was a steep hill named Epip'olse, defended in the 
later ages by a fort called LaVdalon. On this hill was the famous- 
prison called Latom'ise, on account of its being partly excavated 
from the living rock. 1 It was a cave one hundred and twenty-five 
paces long and twenty feet broad, constructed by order of Diony- 
sius the tyrant, who imprisoned there those whom he suspected of 
being opposed to his usurpation. A winding tube, constructed on. 
the model of the human ear, ascended from the cavern to a private 
apartment, where the tyrant used to sit and listen to the conversa- 
tion of his unhappy captives. 

The celebrated fountain of Arethiisa, now dried up, arose in the' 
island of Orty'gia. The poets fabled that the AFpheus, a river of 
Elis, in the Peloponnesus, rolled its waters either through or 
under the waters of the sea, without mixing with them, as far as 
the fountain of Arethiisa; which gave occasion to the following 
lines of Virgil : — 

Thy sacred succour, Arethiisa, bring, 

To crown my labour; ’fcis the last I sing; 

So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 

Uhmixed with briny seas, securely glide ! 

On the African side of Sicily stood Oamarfna, between the rivers 
(Xanus (j Frascolarz) and Hip'paris ( Camarmid ) : it was anciently a 
very wealthy city ; but its inhabitants having drained a marsh by 
which the city was protected, the enemies found easy access, and 
destroyed it ; hence Ne moveas Camctrinctm, i Eemove not Cama- 
rina,’ has passed into a proverb. Following the line of coast west- 
wards, we meet G6la {Terra Nova), now in ruins, and Aglagas or 
Agrigen'tum {Girgmti), between the rivers Ag / ragas {San JBiag- 
gio) and Hyp'sa {Dr ago). It was anciently the rival of Syracuse ; 
and we may judge of its former strength and spendour from the 
following description given of it by the historian Polybius < It 
exceeds most of the Sicilian cities in strength, beauty, and situa- 
tion, and magnificent edifices. Though erected at the distance of 
eighteen hundred furlongs from the sea, it can conveniently import 
all kinds of provisions and munitions of war. From its natural 
strength, increased judiciously by fortifications, it is one of the 
most impregnable places in the island. Its walls are built upon a 
rock, rendered inaccessible by art. The river, from which the city 
takes its name, protects it on the south, and it is covered by the 

1 From kaos, a stone, ami re>rw, to cut. 
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Hyp'sa on the west ; on the east it is defended by a fortress built 
on the brink of a precipice, which serves instead of a ditch.’ The 
citadel, called Om'phale, which stood at the mouth of the AgTa- 
gas, was more ancient than the city itself. 

The other cities on the African side were Mfnoa Heraclea 
( Casiel Bianco ), deriving its first name from a Cretan, and its 
second from a Lacedaemonian colony, on the banks of the Haly'cus 
( Platani ); and Selinus ( Terra delle Pulei ), on the river Selinus 
(. Madiuni ), founded by a colony from Meg'ara. 

On the coast opposite Italy were the cities Lilybse'nm ( Mar- 
sala ), celebrated in ancient times for its excellent harbour ,* Drep'a- 
nuni ( Trapani ), deriving its name from a fancied resemblance o i 
its coast to a scythe ; J E'ryx ( Trepano del Monte) , on a mountain 
of the same name ; Seges'ta, or Eges'ta, now in ruins, supposed to 
have been founded by a Trojan colony, who named the streams 
that watered their territory the Scaman'der and the Sim'ois, in 
memory of the rivers of their native land ; the former of these is 
now II Jiume di San Bartolomeo , the latter a rivulet without a 
name ; Panor'mus (Palermo), the present capital of Sicily, ori- 
ginally founded by the Phoenicians, between the Orothus (Amp- 
raglio) and the Leutherus (Baiaria). In the neighbourhood of 
Panor'mus was a mountain fortress called E'reta (Monte Pele- 
grino) : Himse'ra, Alse'sa, and Agathyr'na, are now in ruins. 

In the interior of the country were Ad'ranum (Adet'no), near 
the foot of Mount AEtna; En'na (Castro Janni), sacred to Ceres \ 
and En'gyum (Mandania) near the springs of the Alse'sus ( Casonia). 

The most remarkable natural object in Sicily is the celebrated 
volcano of the lofty Mount AEtna, covered with eternal snows, 
though ever burning. It has been rather powerfully described by 
SiTius Ital'icus : — 

Its lofty summits, wondrous to be told, 

Display bright flames amid the ice and cold , 

Above, its rocks with flames incessant glow, 

Though bound in icy fetters far below : 

The peak is claimed by winter as its throne, 

While glowing ashes o’er its snows are shown. 

The fire which continually hums in the bowels of the mountain 
made the poets place here the forges of Vulcan and his Cyclopian 
attendants, and the prison of the giants who rebelled against 
Jupiter. This fiction is beautifully related by Virgil in Ms 
description of the mountain : — 

The port capacious, and secure from wind, 

Is to the foot of thund’ring iEtna joined. 


’ From SpeTravov , a scythe. 
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By- turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high/ 

By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 

And flakes of mountain-flames that lick the sky. 

Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 

And shivered by the force come piece-meal down. 

Oft liquid flakes of burning sulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery springs that burn below. 

Enceladus, they say, transfixed by Jove, 

With blasted limbs came trembling from above ; 

And when he fell the avenging father drew 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw : 

As often as he turns his weary sides, 

He shakes the solid isle, and smoke the heavens hides. 

The HSolian or Vuleanian islands lie off tire north coast of Sicily, 
in the Tuscan Sea. The most remarkable are Lip'ara ( Lipari ) and 
Strongy'lae ( Stromboli ). North of Cape Lily bseTrni were the islands 
called /E'gates, or iE'gades : they are three in number ; Phor- 
ban'tia (Lemnzo), rEgusa (Favigncmo), and Hera ( Maretino ). 


Section II. Historical Notices of the ancient Inhabitants of Sicily 

CHRONOLOGY UNCERTAIN. 

The Cyclopians and Lsestrigons are said to have been the first 
inhabitants of Sicily. It is impossible to trace tbeir origin ; we 
only know that their settlements were in the vicinity of Mount 
-Etna. Their inhumanity towards strangers, and the flames of 
-Etna, were the source of many popular fables and poetic fictions. 
It was said that the Cy'clops were giants ,* that they had but one 
eye, placed in the centre of their forehead ; that they fed on human 
flesh ; and that they were employed by Vulcan to forge the thun- 
derbolts of Jove. 

Next in antiquity were the Sicanians, probably an Italian horde 
driven southwards by tbe pressure of the Pelas'gi, though many 
ancient writers assert that they came from Spain. They finally 
settled in the western part of the' island, and were said to have 
joined the Trojan exiles in building E'ryx and Eg<Ssta. 

After the Sic'ani had been for some ages exclusive masters of the 
island, the Sic'uli, an ancient people of Ausonia, crossed the strait ; 
and having defeated the Sicanians in a sanguinary engagement, 
confined them in a narrow territory, and changed the name of the 
island from Sicania to Sicily. Some centuries after this revolu- 
tion, Greek colonies began to settle on tbe Sicilian coast ; the 
principal states that founded settlements in the island were ChaFcis 
in Euboe'a Meg'ara, Corinth, the Dorians from Ithodes and Cret£, 
and the Messenians, driven from their native country by the Spar- 
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tans- To these may be added two Italian colonies, the Morgdtes 
and the Mamer'tines. 

The Sic'uli were first united under one head by a king named 
riB'olus, whose age is uncertain. Their most renowned sovereign 
was Deuce tins, who engaged in a long war with the Syracusans; 
but having been frequently defeated, he was forced to surrender 
himself to their mercy. With unusual clemency, the Syracusans 
granted him liberty and life, and assigned a pension for his support, 
on condition of his living in the territories of their parent city, 
Corinth. Having removed this formidable rival, the Syracusans 
reduced the whole country of the Sic'uli, stormed their chief city, 
Triquet'ra, and levelled it to the ground. When the Athenians 
invaded Sicily under the command of Nic'ias, they were joined by 
the Sic'uli, who gave them very effective assistance. They like- 
wise aided the Carthaginians in their first attempts to gain posses- 
sion of the island. Having been subsequently induced to join the 
Syracusans, they were disgracefully betrayed to the Carthaginians 
by the tyrant Dionys'ius, and were forced to hear a cruel yoke, 
until their independence was restored by Timoleon. 

Section III. The History of Syracuse. 
fkom b.c. 735 to b.c. 212. 

Syracuse was founded by a Corinthian colony (b.c. 735), under 
the guidance of Ai'chytas, a nobleman of rank, compelled to quit 
his native country by some political dispute. Its form of govern- 
ment for two centuries and a half was republican; and though, 
during this period, the state does not appear to have risen to any 
considerable height of power, yet the Syracusans founded the colo- 
nies of A'crce, Cas'mense, and Camarma. An aristocratic faction 
having cruelly oppressed the citizens, the populace at length com- 
bined to throw off the yoke, and drove the tyrannical nobles into 
exile (b.c. 485). They fled to Gela, then ruled by G61on, an able 
and ambitious usurper, who had recently become sovereign of his 
country. Gelon levied an army, and, accompanied by the exiles, 
marched to Syracuse, of which he easily made himself master. 

Under the administration of its new master the city rose rapidly 
in wealth and importance, while Gelon himself acquired so much 
fame, by repeated victories over the Carthaginians, that the Athe- 
nians and Spartans, then menaced by the Persian invasion, earnestly 
sought his assistance. Gelon demanded to be appointed captain- 
general of the confederate Greeks, a stipulation to which the 
Athenians and Spartans returned a stem refusal ; and, before any 
further steps could be taken, he learned that Xer'xes had engaged 
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the Carthaginians to attach the Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, 
while he invaded the parent state. 

After spending three years in making preparations, the Cartha- 
ginians sent against Sicily an immense armament, under the com- 
mand of Hamil'car, said to consist of three hundred thousand men, 
two thousand ships of war, and three thousand vessels of burden. 
Having effected a landing, Hamil'car laid siege to Himera, then 
ruled by Theron, the father-in-law of Gelon. The king of Syra- 
cuse, though unable to muster more than fifty thousand men at 
this sudden emergency, marched with all expedition to raise the 
siege. On his road he had the good fortune to intercept a mes- 
senger from the Selinuntines to the Carthaginian general, promising 
to send him a stipulated body of cavalry on an appointed day. 
G&ton led an equal number of his horse to the Carthaginian camp 
at the specified time, and, having gained unsuspected admission, so 
disconcerted the enemy by a sudden attack, that the whole host 
was thrown into confusion, and the Syracusans won an easy victory. 
Hamil'car was slain, and his mighty army all but annihilated, 
Carthage humbly sought peace, which was generously granted by 
the conqueror. During the brief remainder of his reign GdLon 
strenuously exerted himself for the benefit of his subjects ; and 
though no one can justify the means by which he acquired 
supremacy, there are few who will not pardon his original error on 
account of the use he made of his power. His subjects, after his 
death, honoured him as a demigod. 

Hiero I. succeeded his brother G61on (b.c. 477) j his administra- 
tion was more brilliant than useful; he protected the arts and 
sciences ; but he also encouraged a taste for luxury and magnifi- 
cence, contrary to the policy of his more enlightened predecessor. 
He subdued the cities of Cat'ana and Nax'us, expelled the ancient 
inhabitants, and supplied their place with fresh colonies from . 
Syracuse and the Peloponnesus. A more honourable and useful 
achievement was his decisive victory over the Etrurian pirates off 
Cumae : these had long been the terror of the western Mediterra- 
nean ; hut, after their overthrow by Hiero, they ceased to infest 
the seas for several centuries. Subsequently he engaged in war 
with the tyrant of Agrigen'tum, who was forced to abdicate the 
government, and his subjects placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of Hiero. 

Thrasyb'ulus, likewise a brother of G6lon, became sovereign of 
Syracuse on the death of Hiero (b.c. 459) ; but his tyranny and 
cruelty soon provoked a revolution ; he was dethroned, and the 
republican constitution restored. But the Syracusans gained little 
by the change. A system of secret voting, called petalism f was 
1 From reraAov, a leaf. 
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introduced, precisely similar to the Athenian ostracism, 8 and most 
of the leading statesmen were banished by a giddy populace. It 
was at this period that the Athenians made their unfortunate at- 
tempt to conquer Sicily, whose results have been already described 
in the chapter on Grecian history. After the complete destruction 
of the Athenian armaments (b.c. 413), the Egestans, who had 
invited the invaders, sought and obtained the aid of Carthage : this 
led to .a series of sanguinary wars, which have been noticed in the 
chapter on the history of Carthage. 

Taking advantage of the political disturbances ’ in Syracuse, 
Dionysius I. usurped the government (b.c. 405), and, though de- 
servedly branded as a tyrant, it must be confessed that his vigorous 
administration was crowned with success abroad and prosperity at 
home. The greater part of his reign was passed in wars against 
Carthage and the cities of Magna Graecia, and also against the 
ancient race of the Siclili, whose choice of party generally decided 
the success of these wars. 

Dionysius I. was cut off by poison (b.c. 368), and was succeeded 
by bis youthful son, Dionysius II., under the guardianship of the 
virtuous Dio. But neither Dio nor his friend, the philosopher 
Plato, could improve the corrupted character of the young prince. 
He drove Dio into banishment (b.c. 360), and then gave a loose 
rein to his passions, indulging in the most extravagant luxury and 
debauchery. Dio returned (b.c. 357), and, after a long struggle, 
restored the republican form of government. He was, however, 
assassinated (b.c. 353). Syracuse became tbe prey of sanguinary 
factions, of which Dionysius, after ten years of exile, took advan- 
tage to recover his throne. His tyranny and the treachery of I'cetas 
the Leontine, who, when invited to aid the Syracusans, betrayed 
their interests to the Carthaginians, compelled the citizens to seek 
succour from Corinth. Timoleon, the most splendid example of a 
true republican that ancient history affords, was sent to their 
assistance, but with very inadequate forces (b.c. 345). His abili- 
ties were, however, of more value than an army j he dethroned 
Dionysius, expelled I'cetas, and, by a brilliant victory, bumbled 
the pride of the Carthaginians. Timoleon’s death (b.c. 337) was 
followed by a long period of stormy weakness, which ended in the 
usurpation of Agathocles (b.c. 317). The wars of that usurper in 
Sicily and Africa will be found in the chapter on Carthaginian 
history. 

After the death of Agathocles (b.c. 289), the Syracusans, 
harassed by intestine commotions, and closely pressed by the 
Mamer'tines and Carthaginians, suffered the most dreadful calami- 
ties, and were at length forced to supplicate the aid of Pyr'rhus, 
king of Epirus. That monarch, after having conquered almost the 
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entire island, so disgusted his supporters by Ms arrogance, that lie 
•was compelled to retire (b.c. 275). The, Syracusans at length, 
wearied of anarchy, conferred the throne on Hiero II., descended 
from the ancient royal family of Gelon. Under this prince the city 
enjoyed peace and prosperity during the wars between Rome and 
Carthage, in which he had the wisdom to take the Roman side. 
He died of old age (b.c. 215), after a long and glorious reign. On 
his death, the Carthaginian party acquired supremacy in Syracuse, 
and made a profligate use of their power. The new rulers soon 
provoked the resentment of the Romans, who sent an army into 
Sicily, and, after a long siege, protracted by the ingenious mechani- 
cal inventions of the celebrated mathematician Archimedes, took 
it by storm (b.c. 212), and laid it level with the ground. 

Most of the other Greek cities in Sicily were involved in the 
fortunes of Syracuse. Agrigen'tum, having been used as a mili- 
tary and naval station by the Carthaginians in the first Punic war, 
was seized by the Romans so early as b.c. 262. Sicily fin ally 
became a Roman province, and was one of the most valuable 
attached to the empire. It was also one of the best governed ; a 
blessing which must he attributed, nofc merely to its vicinity to the 
seat of power, but also to the fact of its corn-harvests being 
regarded as tbe resource to which the Romans should look, as the 
agricultural productions of Italy became more and more inadequate 
to the support of the population. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


Section 1 . Traditions respecting the Origin of the 1 Romans* 

rFQELE legends of Rome, preserved by ber best historians, relate 
-a- that yEneas, after the destruction of Troy, led a colony of his 
countrymen into Italy, and founded the city of Lavin'ium. It 
would be easy to show that this tale is destitute of truth or im- 
portance, but it is worth while to trace its origin. That the 
Romans were partly of Pelasgic ‘ origin appears evident from the 
name of their city, which in Greek signifies £ a fortress/ 1 In 
almost every country where the Pelas'gi settled we find a city 
named AEnus, which, therefore, was probably a generic rather 
than an individual name. If any of the Pelas'gi who settled on 
the hills at the south side of the Tiber came from AEnus, they most 
probably retained their ancient name, AEneadse ; and the significa- 
tion of that patronymic being forgotten in process of time, it was 
confounded with another similar name, preserved by an independent 
tradition, the AEn^adse, or followers of yEneas, who survived the 
destruction of their country. 

The legends proceed to state that, three years after the landing 
of the Trojans in Italy, they were supernaturally guided to the 
spot where Lavin'ium was erected. Their rising power gave 
offence to the Rutulians and Etruscans : Tnr'nus and Mezen 'tins 
led an army to expel the intruders. A battle was fought on the 
banks of the river Numicius ; Turhius was slain by AEn6as, who, in 
his turn, fell a victim to Mezen'tius; or, as was more generally 
believed, disappeared in the stream, and became a god, under the 
name of Jupiter In'diges. Mezen'tius was ultimately slain by 
lulus, or Ascanius, the son of AEngas, whose descendants became 
lords of Latium. 

After the lapse of thirty years, Lavin'ram was deserted for the 
more secure city of Al'ba, erected on the Alban Mount ( Monte 

1 ‘P strength. 
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Cam) • and liere the thirty confederate cities of Latium offered 
common sacrifices to the gods of the Pelasgic nations. 

The traditions then go on to state that, at an uncertain date 
after the erection of the city, Procas, king of Al'ba, leaving two 
sons at his death, bequeathed his kingdom to Numitor the elder, 
and his treasures, including the ancient wealth that had been saved 
from the sack of Troy, to Amulius. His riches enabled the younger 
prince to bribe a band of supporters, dethrone his brother, pro- 
cure the murder of Numitor’s youthful son, and have his daughter 
H'ia, or Bhea Syl'via, appointed a vestal virgin. While going to draw 
water from a spring, for the service of the temple, she was violated 
by the god Mars, and became tbe parent of twin boys. Amulius 
caused Syl'via to be put to death, and the children thrown into the 
A'nio. The helpless infants were borne down the stream to the 
Tiber j and as that river subsided from a recent overflow, they 
were deposited at the foot of the Palatine hill, beneath a fig-tree 
called the f icus rumindUs . They were suckled by a she- wolf, and 
fed by a woodpecker, until they were discovered by Ac'ca Lauren'- 
tia, the wife of Faustulus, the royal shepherd. Amongst her 
twelve sons and the neighbouring shepherds, the twins became 
distinguished for courage, and were chosen heads of rival factions. 
The followers of BomTilus were named Quinctil'ii ; those of K6mus, 
Fabii. When they grew up, E^rnus, being involved in a dispute 
with the herdsmen of the deposed Numitor, and being taken pri- 
soner, was carried to Al'ba as a robber. The youthful prince, 
when brought into the presence of his grandfather, so charmed 
him by the intrepidity of his replies, that Numitor hesitated 
to pronounce sentence of death. In the meantime, Bom'ulus, 
having learned from the ancient shepherd the secret of his birth, 
assembled his comrades to rescue Bemus ; and being joined by 
some of his grandfather’s old adherents, deposed Amulius, and 
restored Numitor to the throne. 

Love for the spot where their lives had been thus miraculously 
preserved, induced the young men to solicit their grandfather for 
permission to erect a city on the banks of the Tiber. Scarcely bad 
leave been granted, when a violent contest arose between the 
brothers ; Bom'ulus insisted that the city should be called Borne, 
and should be built on Mount Palatine ; E&nus demanded that it 
should be named Bemuria, and erected on Mount Aventine. It 
was resolved that the question should be decided by the most 
favourable augury. Bemus had the first omen, six vultures ; hut 
Bom'ulus the more perfect, twelve vultures. A second dispute 
arose 5 but the party of Bom'ulus prevailed, and the foundation of 
the new city was laid on Mount Palatine, with all the ceremonies 
of Tuscan superstition. Scarcely had the walls begun to appear 
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above the surface, when Remus leaped over them in an insulting 
manner, and was slain either by Rom/ulus or one of his followers. 

According to Var'ro, whose authority has been followed by most 
ehronologists, Rome was founded on the 21st of April, being the 
day sacred to Pales, the goddess of shepherds, in the third year of 
the sixth Olympiad, four hundred and thirty-one years after the 
destruction of Troy, and seven hundred and fifty-three years before 
the commencement of the Christian era. It was built in a square 
form, and contained originally about a thousand miserable huts. 
Such was the humble beginning of a city destined to be the capital 
of the world. 

Section II. From the Foundation of the City to the Abolition 
of Royalty. 

FROM b.c. 753 to b.c. 509. 

In order to procure inhabitants for his new city, Rom'uius 
opened an asylum for all whom guilt or misfortune compelled to 
quit their native country. When he had thus procured a compe- 
tent number of citizens, he convened an assembly of the people, to 
choose a constitution and rulers. As he had anticipated, he was 
elected king \ but at the same time his power was limited by 
municipal institutions tending to secure a considerable degree of 
freedom. He divided the colony into three tribes, and these into 
thirty curiae : next he constituted classes or orders of the state, 
separating the wealthier or more nobly horn, whom he styled 
patricians, from the inferior rank of plebeians. The dignity of the 
patricians was hereditary ; and eligibility to the principal offices 
of state was long confined to their order. To prevent envy or 
sedition arising from such a distinction, he engaged both classes to 
each other by the obligation of clientship. Every plebeian was 
allowed to choose 1 a patron J from the body of the patricians, to 
whom he became a client ; and the sanctity of this mutual tie was 
preserved by the most awful denunciations, civil and religious, 
against its violation. A senate of one hundred was chosen to aid 
the king by their counsels. Rom'uius nominated the first, who 
had the privilege of governing the city in his absence : each of the 
three tribes and thirty curise chose three, which completed the 
number. The senators, either from their age, or from the similitude 
of their care, were named Patres {fathers). 

The next object that required the attention of Rom'uius was the 
formation of treaties of intermarriage with, the neighbouring states ; 
but these, despising the mean origin of the Romans, rejected his 
proposals with scorn. Bat though they thus refused alliance, they 

flocked to witness the Consualia, splendid games which. Rom'uius 
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proclaimed in honour of Census, or Neptune. While the strangers 
gazed unsuspectingly on the spot, their maidens were seized "by an 
armed hand of young Romans, who compelled them to become 
their wives by force. Several of the injured cities had recourse to 
arms, but were successfully defeated. At last Titus Tatius, king 
of the Sabines, led a more powerful army against them 5 and 
Rom'ulus, unable to withstand him in the field, retreated into the 
city, leaving a garrison to protect an important outpost on the 
Capitoline hill. Tarpffia, the daughter of the governor, dazzled by 
the splendid bracelets of the Sabines, agreed to betray the fortress 
( for what the besiegers wore on their arms.’ The Sabines, either 
mistaking her meaning, or anxious to punish her treachery, threw 
their shields, on her as they entered, and crushed her to death. 
The Romans found themselves obliged, by tbe loss of this im- 
portant outpost, to hazard a general engagement ; hut while victory 
was still doubtful, the Sabine women, rushing between the armies, 
induced them, by earnest supplications, to make terms of peace. 
It was agreed that the Sabines should erect a new city on the 
Quirinal and Capitoline hills; that there should he a * comitium/ 
or place of common assembly for both nations, in the space between 
the Palatine and Capitoline hills, and that Rom' ulus and Tatius 
should reign conjointly. The murder of Tatius, not long after, at 
Lavin'ium, left Rom'ulus sole monarch of both nations. 

The romantic circumstances just narrated hear every mark of 
having been derived from some national ballad or legendary lay, 
and consequently are not to be received as historic truth. Even 
less confidence is due to the narrative of the Tuscan wars, with 
which the Latin historians have filled the blank of thirty-seven 
years in the life of Rom'ulus. But a second heroic lay recited, 
that, after a long reign, he disappeared from earth, and became a 
god, under the name of Quirinus. Opposed to this was an ancient 
tradition, that he was tom to pieces by an aristocratic faction in 
the senate-house (b.c. 717). 

On the death of Rom ulus, the senate appeared anxious to retain 
the supreme power, and each senator in rotation was to enjoy regal 
authority for one day, under the title of inUrrex. This form of 
government continued a year, when the people compelled the 
senate to elect a king. Their choice fell upon Numa, a Sabine, 
from the little town of Cures, to whom Tatius had given his 
daughter in marriage. The history of Numa is as legendary as 
that of Rom 'ulus : it was generally believed that he had been a 
disciple of Pythag'oras, and this opinion maintained its ground in 
spite of many chronological difficulties. The traditions declare 
that when Numa was informed of his election, he refused to enter 
on his office, until assured that the gods, hv their auguries, had 
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confirmed the choice of the senate. His first care was to regulate 
the laws of property ; he divided among the citizens the lands that 
Rom'uius had conquered, and founded the worship of Ter'minus, 
the god of Boundaries, thus protecting the limits of estates by a 
religious sanction. His most important labour, however, was the 
regulation of the national worship; pretending to be secretly 
guided by the goddess Egeria, he framed the entire ritual law of 
the Romans, including regulations for the priesthood and for the 
prayers and worship of the people. His tranquil reign is said to 
have lasted forty years ; the temple of Janus, which he had erected, 
and ordained to he open in time of war, and shut in peace, re- 
mained closed during the entire period, and his pious example 
•diffused the blessings of tranquillity throughout the whole Italian 
peninsula. He died of old age (b.c. 679) ; and the legend adds, that 
the nymph Egeria, through grief for his loss, melted into a fountain. 

After an interregnum, as in the former case, TulTus HostiTius, 
the son of a Roman captain who had been eminently distinguished 
by his valour in the wars of RonYulus, was chosen king. The 
history of his reign, though still retaining much of legendary 
fiction, especially in the account of the Alban war, contains some 
circumstances which may be regarded as facts. In the very be- 
ginning of his reign, mutual acts of violence led to a war between 
the Romans and the Albans. The armies of both cities were 
drawn up against each other at the Fos'sa Cluilla, where it was 
•agreed to avert a battle by a combat between three brothers on 
each side, the Horatii and Curiatii, whose mothers were sisters, 
and had each brought three children into the world at a birth. 
The three Curiatii and two of the Horatii fell upon the field. 
The surviving Horatius sullied his victory by slaying his sister, 
who was bewailing the death of her cousin, to whom she had been 
betrothed ; and was about to be executed by TulTus, but he 
■appealed to the people, and the Romans unanimously insisted on 
the pardon of their champion. 

In consequence of the previous agreement, Al'ba became subject 
to Rome. TulTus next engaged in war with the Eiden'ates, and 
summoned his new vassals to his aid; Met'tius Fufietius, the 
Alban dictator, broke his faith with the Romans, but had not 
courage to complete his defection. His meditated treachery was 
punished with death. Soon afterwards the Romans surprised 
AFba, and levelled it to the ground, sparing only the temples of 
the gods ; no injury, however, was done to the citizens ; they were 
removed to Rome, and habitations assigned them on the Ccelian 
hill. The destruction of AFba, and the settlement of its citizens on 
the Coelian, may be regarded as historical facts $ the other circum- 
stances are clearly disguised by poetic fiction. 
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After the conquest of Al'ba, Tul'lus waged successful wars 
against the Latins and Sabines ; but be was cut off in tbe midst of 
bis victorious career (s.c. 640), by some superstitious experiments 
recommended to bim as a remedy for sickness, wbicb tbe legends 
declare brought down upon bim the vengeful thunderbolts of tbe 
gods. 

An'cus Mar'tius, said to have been tbe grandson of Numa, was 
tbe next king. Like bis ancestor, he turned bis attention to the 
regulation of religious ceremonies, especially those used in declaring 
war or proclaiming peace ; be also caused tbe principal parts of the- 
Roman ritual to be transcribed on tables, that all might know bow 
to conduct themselves in public or private worship. His peaceful 
labours were interrupted by a war with tbe Latins, whom be sub- 
dued, and carried several thousands of them to Rome, where they 
were assigned settlements on Mount Aventine. His conquests 
were extended into Etruria and along both banks of tbe Tiber to 
tbe sea. He founded tbe town and port of Os'tia at tbe mouth of 
tbe liver ; but it is probable that this first naval establishment of 
the Romans was intended rather for piracy than trade. Nor did 
be pay less attention to the city than to its dominions ; a new line 
of fortifications, tbe first bridge over tbe Tiber, and tbe first public 
prison, now tbe oldest remaining monument in Rome, are generally 
ascribed to An'cus. Of still greater importance was bis legal con- 
stitution of tbe plebeian order in the state, and tbe assignment of 
lands to this body from the conquered territories. His death 
(b.c. 618) is said by some authors to have been accelerated by 
violence. 

We now approach one of tbe most important, but also one of the 
most obscure, periods in tbe early history of Rome ; tbe reigns of 
Tarquin'ius Pris'cus and bis son* in-law Ser'vius Tul'lius. Lucius 
Tarquin'ius Pris'cus is said to have been the son of JDamaratus, one 
of the Bae'chiads, who fled from Corinth to avoid the vengeance 
of Cvp'selits. Niebuhr has pointed out the many chronological 
difficulties involved in this statement, but these do not furnish 
sufficient reason for rejecting tbe legend altogether : by tbe simple 
change of ( son 1 into * descendant, 7 by no means an improbable sub- 
stitution, the truth of the story is brought within tbe verge of 
possibility. His original name is said to have been Lticumo ; this 
we know to have been am Etrurian title of dignity; and if we 
understand by it that he held a magisterial office in bis native 
country, it will explain the respect with wbicb be was received at 
Rome, and tbe trust reposed in bim by An'cus. Pie is said to have 
removed from Tarquin'ii, bis native city, partly because bis foreign 
descent exposed bim to envy, and partly at the instigation of his- 
wife Tan'aquil, who was celebrated for her skill in augury. With 
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tliis history there seems to he intermingled the traditions respect- 
ing Cce'les Viben'na, a leader of independent companies, who hired 
his soldiers as mercenaries in the Tuscan wars, and finally came 
and settled at Home with his followers, in an uncertain age. 

Tarquinlus Pris'cus was appointed guardian of the young sons 
of An'cus $ hut hy his influence with the people, he had the claims 
of these princes set aside, and was himself chosen king. He intro- 
duced many Etrurian customs and ceremonies into Rome, especially 
those connected with the dignities of kings and magistrates. The 
accounts of his wars with the Etruscans, Latins, and Sabines are 
very contradictory ; hut it seems not improbable that, towards the 
close of his reign, these three nations acknowledged his supre- 
macy. His victory over the Sabines was owing to his superiority 
in cavalry. It had been originally his intention to add three n.ew 
centuries to the equestrian order j but this plan was opposed by 
the celebrated augur AtVus Nse'vius, whose authority, in an age of 
superstition, rivalled that of the king. A mode was found for 
reconciling the opponents j new centuries were established, hut no 
addition was made to the names assigned by Rom'ulus ; so that 
henceforward there were the first and second Ram/nes, Tfties, and 
1 Lueeres. JBut Tar'quin’s name is rendered still more memorable 
by the stupendous public works he commenced for the security and 
improvement of the city, especially the great sewers, the embank- 
ments of the Tiber, the foundation of the city walls, the porticoes 
in the forum, and the race-course of the circus. To console the 
people under their toils, he instituted the great or Roman games, 
' which were celebrated annually in September. At these games 
chariot-races were for the first time displayed at Rome : they were 
so highly approved hy the Roman people, that they became the 
most popular exhibition on all festive occasions. 

Tarquinlus is said to have reigned thirty-eight years, when he 
was assassinated by the agents of the sons of An'cus Mar'tius 
(Ac. 578), who dreaded that he would bequeath the kingdom to 
his son-in-law SerVius Tul'lius, the darling of the Roman people. 

SerVius Tullius for some time concealed the fact of Tar'quin’s 
death ; but when he had secured the votes of the people, he made 
it public j and having convened an assembly to elect a sovereign, 
was unanimously chosen king. In the old legends the birth of 
SerVius Tullius is described as equally marvellous and humble. 
His mother was said to have been a captive named Ocrdsia j bis 
father, a deity. While yet an infant, sleeping in the cradle, 
lambent flames, playing round his forehead, predicted his future 
greatness j and Tan'aquil, encouraged by the omen, had him 
brought up in the palace as a prince, and gave him her daughter 
in marriage. Opposed to this is the testimony of the emperor 
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Claudius Cfesar, derived from lost Tuscan authorities. In a speech* 
recommending some Lugdunensian Gauls for admission into the 
senate, he says, — *' Ser'vius Tullius, according to the Latin autho- 
rities, was the son of the captive Ocr6sia ; hut if we pay any regard 
to the Tuscans, he was the most faithful follower of Cceles 
Viben'na, and a sharer in his varied adventures. When harassed 
by the vicissitudes of fortune, he quitted Etruria with the remains 
of the army that Cceles had commanded. He occupied the Ocelian 
Mount, which he thus named in honour of his old commander. In 
Tuscany he was called Mastar'na ,* but he exchanged this for the 
Roman name Ser'vius TuFlius. Having been chosen Mhg, he exer- 
cised his authority to the highest advantage of the state.’ Though 
Se/vius waged several successful wars, his military fame was far 
inferior to his political glory ; for his institutions not only laid the 
foundation, but completed the framework of the future republic. 
He formed a federal union between the Latin cities, placing Rome 
at the head of the league ; and cemented the union bjr instituting 
common sacrifices for the united states on Mount Aventine. Of 
still greater importance was his institution of the census, or record 
of the property possessed by the citizens, and his distribution of tbe 
right of suffrage (eomvtia centuridtd) to centuries arranged accord- 
ing to the property of the six classes into which the census divided 
the people. All his laws were designed to secure free and equal 
government, and an impartial administration of justice. His wise 
and beneficent laws were received by the patricians with sullen- 
ness and anger ; they were indignant at the restraints imposed 
upon their tyranny and exactions $ accordingly they entered into a 
conspiracy with Lucius Tarquin'ius, the son of the late monarch, 
who had married the daughter of Ser'vius. The plot exploded in 
the senate-house ; the aged king was murdered, and his body flung 
into tbe streets (b.c. 535). Tul'lia, bis wicked daughter, in her 
haste to congratulate Tar'quin on his success, drove her chariot 
over her father’s corpse, and proceeded onwards, though her vest 
was stained with his blood. 

Tar'qnin, surnamed the Proud, was raised to the throne by the 
patricians, without the assent of the people being asked. In the 
history given of his reign, it is scarcely possible to separate what 
is merely legendary from what is worthy of credit $ hut it seems 
pretty certain that he gratified his supporters by di min ishing the 
privileges of the plebeian order, and that he soon after made the 
patricians themselves feel the weight of his tyranny. He con- 
firmed the supremacy of Rome over the Latins, united the Herni- 
cans to the confederation by treaty, and gained several advantages 
over the VoFsci. While the tyrant was besieging Ardda, his son 
Sex'tus violated the honour of LuciAtia, a noble Roman lady. 
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She summoned her relatives, and, having informed them of the 
outrage, committed suicide. Lucius Junius Brutus, who up to this 
time is said to have concealed patriotic resolutions under the mask 
of pretended insanity, though he held an important magistracy, 
convoked an assembly of the people, and exhibited the bleeding 
body of Lucrdtia to the multitude (b.c. 509). A decree was im- 
mediately passed for expelling the Tar'quins and abolishing royalty. 
The army sent in its adhesion, and Tar'quin, finding himself 
universally shunned, fled into Etruria. 

Section in. From the Establishment of the Roman Repnblk 
to the Burning of the City by the Gauls. 

prom B.c. 509 to B.c. 886. 

The abolition of royalty was a purely patrician revolution, from 
which the great body of the people gained no immediate advan- 
tage. Two annual magistrates, at first called praetors, but after- 
wards consuls, chosen from the patrician ranks, inherited the entire 
royal power, hut did not, like the kings, possess any priestly dig- 
nity. The first magistrates elected under the new system were 
Brutus and Collatmus, the husband of Lucr6tia. Scarcely had they 
entered on their office, when ambassadors arrived from Etruria to 
plead the cause of Tar'quin. Though these deputies met with no 
public success, they were enabled to organise a conspiracy among 
the younger patricians, who had shared in the tyrant’s debaucheries $ 
and among the accomplices of the plot were the sons of Brutus and 
the nephews of Tar'quin. The plans of the conspirators were acci- 
dentally overheard by a slave, concealed in the apartment where 
they assembled, and information of the treason given to the con- 
suls. Public duty triumphed over parental affection ; Brutus not 
•only pronounced sentence of death upon his sons, hut witnessed 
their execution without shedding a tear. The property of the 
Tarquin'ii was confiscated ; the whole family condemned to per- 
petual banishment ; and the consul Collatmus, whose relationship 
to the late family excited suspicion, was included in the sentence. 
Publius Valerius was elected to the vacant magistracy. Soon 
after, in an engagement between the Etruscans and Homans, 
An'cus, the eldest son of Tar'quin, and Brutus, fell by mutual 
wounds 5 but the victory was decided in favour of the young 
republic. 

Valerius delayed some time before proceeding to the election of 
a new colleague. This circumstance, and a splendid house he was 
erecting on one of the Homan hills, inspired a suspicion that he 
was aiming at royalty. To prove his innocence he demolished 
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the building 1 , proposed laws for restraining the consular power, and', 
resigned the ensigns of his dignity to Spurius. Lucretius. For his 
patriotic conduct, Valerius was honoured with the surname of 
Poplicola (a friend of the people). In the following year Valerius 
and Horatius were chosen consuls, the latter of whom had the 
honour of dedicating the national temple of Jupiter Oapitolinus. 
In this sanctuary were preserved the Sibylline oracles, and the 
records of the pontiffs and augurs. 

To the first year after the banishment of the Tariquins belong 
the celebrated lex de provocations (law of appeal), and the first 
treaty between Borne and Carthage. The patricians had always 
the right of appeal from the sentence of the supreme magistrate to 
the general council of their own body : a similar right of trial by 
their peers was secured to the plebeians by the law of Valerius 
PopTicola, to which the senate seems to have yielded a very un- 
gracious assent. 1 The treaty with Carthage shows how extensive 
the possessions of Borne had been under the monarchy : Ardea, 
An'tium, Aricia, Circeii, and Terracma, are enumerated as subject 
cities, and Borne stipulates for them as well as herself. 

From these historical facts, we now turn to a legendary narra- 
tive, in which truth is so blended with fiction, that it is impossible 
to determine more than one or two circumstances on which any 
reliance can be placed. After their former defeat, the Tarquin'ii 
had recourse to the aid of Lar Forsen'na, king of Clusium, the 
most powerful of the Tuscan princes, who at once led an over- 
whelming force to the Janic'ulum, a fortified hill on the north 
bank of the Tiber, joined to the city by a wooden bridge. The 
Bomans were defeated, and fled over the bridge ; the enemy 
would have gained admission into the city along with the fugi- 
tives, had not Horatius CocTes, with two companions, defended 
the entrance of the bridge, until it was broken down behind him, 
when he leaped into the Tiber, and swam safely to his friends. As 
a mark of gratitude, every citizen, during the famine caused by the 
subsequent siege, brought him a portion of provision 5 a statue 
was erected to him at the expense of the republic, and as much 
land was bestowed upon him as he could plough round in a day. 
Forsenfiia continuing to blockade the city, a youth, named Cams 
Mueius, undertook, with the approbation of the senate, the task 
of assassinating the invading king. He entered the camp in dis- 
guise, but slew only a secretary instead of Forsenflia. When, 
brought before that monarch, to show his contempt for tortures, 
he thrust his right hand into a fire that burned upon the altar, and 

1 The Valerian law was imperfect claration that he who violated it acted 
in its sanction ; there was no other wrongly, 
penalty to enforce it than the de- 
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held it there until it was consumed. The king, admiring such 
heroism, gave him his life and liberty. Mucins, in gratitude, in- 
formed him that three hundred Roman youths had similarly sworn 
his destruction; and Porsenhia, alarmed for his life, immediately 
offered terms of peace to the Romans. In memory of his daring 
exploit, Mucins was thenceforth named Sese'vola (left-handed), 
and was rewarded as munificently as Codes. Hostages were 
given by the Romans for the due performance of the treaty ; and 
the legend relates that one of them, a noble lady named Cloe'lia, 
won the admiration of Porsen'na by escaping from her guards, and 
swimming on horseback over the Tiber, amid a shower of darts 
hurled at her by her baffled pursuers. The aid which the Romans 
subsequently afforded Porsen'na when he was defeated before 
Ancia, induced him to render back the territory which had been 
yielded to him as part of the price of the peace. 

Thus far the legend ; hut there is certain evidence that, in this 
war, the Romans surrendered their city and became tributary to 
the Tuscans, and it is probable that they embraced the oppor- 
tunity afforded them by the defeat of Porsen'na in Latium, to 
regain their independence., 

A war with the Sabines, who wished to take advantage of the 
weakened condition of the republic, followed. It was chiefly re- 
markable for the migration of At'tus Clausus, a noble Sabine, with 
all the members and clients of his house, to Rome. There he 
changed his name to Ap'pius Claudius, and founded one of the 
most distinguished families of the republic. Though they lost 
their able leader, Pop'licola, the Romans were victorious in three 
successive campaigns; and the Sabines were forced to purchase 
peace with corn, money, and a part of their lands. 

Tar'quin’s son-in-law, MamiFius, induced the Latins to arm 
themselves in behalf of the exiled king, taking advantage of the 
violent disputes that raged between the patricians and plebeians 
respecting the law of debt. Ever since the expulsion of the king, 
the Roman nobles, after the abolition of royalty, had, by a series 
of inlcpfftous measures, usurped the most fertile portions of the 
conquered lands, which they leased out to the plebeians. Having 
thus the monopoly of the only property existing at the period, 
they became the sole capitalists of the republic, and lent out 
money at an exorbitant rate of usury. By the Roman law, those 
who were unable to discharge their debts became slaves to their 
creditors (next), and were subject to whatever punishment bar- 
barous masters pleased to inflict. Goaded to madness by their 
wrongs, the plebeians refused to enlist in defence of their country 
until their grievances were redressed. The reasonable demands 
of the people were strenuously supported in the senate by Mar'cus 
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Valerius, the Brother of PopTicola; hut they were obstinately 
opposed by Ap'pius Claudius, whose haughty and selfish counsels 
had a predominant effect on a short-sighted aristocracy. After a 
long delay it was resolved to elect a single supreme magistrate, 
with the title of dictator, and invest him with absolute authority 
(b.c. 497). The people assented to the law ; and Titus Lar'tiuo, 
one of the consuls, was appointed to the new office. After having 
ravaged the territories of the enemy, he dismissed all his prisoners 
without ransom : and this generosity so gratified the Latins, that 
they agreed upon a suspension of arms. 

When the truce was expired, war again commenced, and the 
senate again appointed a dictator. Aulus Posthumius, the second 
dictator, encountered the Latins at the lake of Begillus, and in- 
flicted on them a decisive defeat. Tar'quin, thus frustrated in his 
last hope, retired to Cumse, in Campania, where he soon after died 
in exile. . 

While Tarquin'ius excited alarm, and the wars with Latiurn 
and Etruria continued, the senate ruled with some show of justice 
and moderation. But when danger was passed, the patricians 
began to treat the plebeians as slaves. To the palace of every 
noble was attached a prison for debtors ; and, in seasons of distress, 
after the sittings of the courts, herds of sentenced slaves were led 
away in chains to the private gaols of the patricians. At length 
the 1 plebeian armies, having been frequently deceived by false 
promises, deserted their officers in the very midst of war, and 
marched in a body to a hill called Mons Sacer, on the river A'nio, 
within three miles of "Borne, where they were joined by vast mul- 
titudes of their discontented brethren (b.c. 498). The patricians 
and their clients took up arms; their numbers were not con- 
temptible ; but, unaccustomed to military service, they dared not 
encounter a peasantry inured to warfare. The pressure of foreign 
enemies rendered an accommodation necessary ; ten senators were 
sent to negotiate a peace with the plebeians, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which all the contracts of insolvent debtors were can- 
celled, those who had been reduced to slavery were set at liberty, 
the Valerian laws were restored to their former efficacy, and five 
annual magistrates were chosen to watch over the rights of the 
people, whose persons were declared to be inviolable. In the same 
year a league was made with the Latins, not, as before, on the 
basis of Boman superiority, but on terms of perfect equality. A 
similar federation was subsequently made with the Hernicans ; 
and both these treaties prove indisputably that the disturbances 
produced by aristocratic tyranny, subsequent to the abolition of 
royalty, had seriously diminished the Boman power. 

These losses began to be retrieved by successful wars against the 
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AEquians and Volscians. The common histories of this period are 
full of extraordinary difficulties and contradictions ; the accounts 
extracted from them must, therefore, be received with the sus- 
picion that necessarily attaches to all traditionary legends. We 
are informed, that the success of the Yolscian war was mainly owing 
to a young nobleman, Cams Mar 'cus, who acquired the surname of 
Coriolanus, from his conduct at the capture of Corioli. Soon after, 
Rome suffered grievously by a famine; but a Sicilian prince, 
hearing of the dearth, sent a large supply of corn to relieve the 
distresses of the citizens. Coriolanus proposed in the senate that 
this com should not be distributed to the poor until the plebeians 
had resigned all the privileges they had acquired by their recent 
secession. For this detestable attempt he was impeached by the 
tribunes (b.c. 490), and brought to trial before that form of assem- 
bly (comitia tributa ), in which the plebeians had the superiority. 
He was condemned to exile, and in his rage joined the YoTsci. 
Guided by his superior talents, the Yolscians defeated the Romans 
in every engagement, and at length laid siege to the city. Rome 
must have fallen, had not Yeturia, the mother, and Yolumma, the 
wife of Coriolanus, prevailed upon the enraged exile to grant his 
countrymen terms of peace. On his return to the Volscian terri- 
tories he was put to death in a tumult raised by Attius Tullius, a 
celebrated chief of the Vol'sci, who envied the fame of Coriola- 
nus, and persuaded his countrymen that the illustrious exile had 
betrayed them. An opposing tradition is recorded by several his- 
torians, namely, that Coriolanus lived to a very advanced age, and 
often used to exclaim, 'How miserable is the state of an old man 
in banishment ! J It is impossible to ascertain which deserves the 
greater credit ; but it is sufficiently manifest that the history of 
Coriolanus is not to be received without a considerable share of 
scepticism. 

The VoTsci, after the death of Coriolanus, lost rapidly all the 
advantages they had acquired, and were besides involved in a war 
with the Hffqui, their former allies. But the Romans could- not 
avail themselves of these favpurable circumstances, being harassed 
by disputes respecting the agrarian law proposed by Spurius Cas'- 
sius. The general purport of the law was, that lands conquered 
from the enemy should be divided into small estates, and assigned 
to the plebeians, instead of being leased out in large portions to 
the patricians. This appears to have been merely a revival of the 
ancient constitution of S6rvius, and was obviously based in equity ; 
for no persons had a better claim to the public lands than those by 
whose valour and labours they had been acquired. The senate 
and patricians obstinately opposed a project that threatened to 
destroy the source of their profits ; and Spurius Cas'sius, in his 
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anxiety to accomplish Ms great objects, is said to have aimed at 
royalty. He was brought to trial on this charge before the col- 
lective body of the patricians, which has been by later writers 
confounded with the general assembly of the people (b.c. 484). 
He was convicted, and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Another 
account of the death of Cas'sius has been given by some historians 
not unworthy of credit. They inform us that he was put to death 
by his own father, as a traitor to his order. 

There are few circumstances in Roman history more remarkable 
than that during seven consecutive years (from b.c. 483 to B.c. 
477 ), one of the seats in the consulship was held by some member 
of the Fabian family. This arose from the powerful support 
which that family gave to the older patrician houses in their effort 
to monopolise the chief dignities. Civil dissensions were thus 
aggravated ; the populace demanded an agrarian law 5 the minor 
patrician houses clamoured for a share in the honours of the 
state ; and the senate could only evade the difficulty by keeping 
the nation constantly involved in war. At length the soldiers 
refused to conquer $ and Cae'so Fabius had the mortification to see 
a certain victory wrested from Ms hands by the determination of 
Ms followers not to pursue their advantages. This unexpected 
disgrace had such an effect on the Fabii, that they resolved to con- 
ciliate the favour of the commonalty, and declared themselves the 
patrons of popular measures. They thus lost the favour of the 
senate, and though the affection of the soldiers enabled them to 
acquire military glory, they were unable to carry any of the mea- 
sures which they advocated. Weary of disappointment, they 
resolved to establish a colony of the members of their family, 
their clients, and dependents, on the frontiers, to guard the 
Roman territories from the Yiren'tes. The number of persons 
capable of bearing arms mustered by this single house amounted 
to three hundred and six. They took post on the Crem 6 ra, where 
they were all cut off by the Etrurians (b.c. 476). It is said that 
only one young man of the Fabii escaped from this ruin of his 
family, and became the progenitor of a new race ; but this is 
manifestly an exaggeration. 

The Etruscans, following up their success, advanced witMn 
sight of Rome, formed a camp on the JanicMlunq ravaged both 
sides of the river, and crowded the. city with fugitives. The 
consuls, Virginias and Servillus, at length attacked the enemy in 
different quarters, and, after a desperate battle, forced them to 
retreat. From this time fortune began to favour the Romans, 
probably on account of the Etrurians being engaged in war with 
Hiero, king of Syracuse ; and peace was at length concluded for 
forty years (b.c. 470), Niebuhr conjectures, with apparent plausi- 
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.uiiity, that it was at this time the Homans recovered the territory 
of which they had been deprived by Porsen'na. 

In the year after the conclusion of the peace, Cneius Genucius, 
tribune of the people, impeached the consuls, Furius and ManTius, 
before the general assembly of the commonalty, for refusing to 
give effect to the agrarian law. The consuls made a feeble defence $ 
and the patricians, failing to bribe or intimidate the bold tribune, 
had him assassinated. Taking advantage of the consternation 
produced by this daring crime, the consuls ordered a general levy, 
intending to divert the people from their purpose by engaging 
them in foreign war. This plan would have succeeded, had not 
the refusal of one man, Vol'ero Pul/lius, to serve in the ranks, 
after having previously held the commission of centurion, led to a 
fierce commotion, which frustrated the consular plans. Vorero 
being chosen tribune by his countrymen, instead of seeking personal 
revenge, by impeaching the consuls, struck a fatal blow at the 
supremacy of the patrician faction, by transferring the election of 
the tribunes from the centuries to the tribes, and establishing the 
light of the general assembly of the commonalty to deliberate on 
all matters affecting the common weal, which should be brought 
before them by the tribunes ; a law which was in effect the 
•same as the establishment of the liberty of the press in „our 
own days. While these laws were under discussion, the consul, 
Ap'pius Claudius, was pre-eminently distinguished by his opposi- 
tion to the popular claims ; and when they* were extorted from the 
senate, he unwisely vented his dissatisfaction on the army that he 
led against the Vol'sci. His soldiers, in revenge, fled before the 
enemy. Ap'pius punished them by decimation, putting every 
tenth man to death. When his year of office expired, he was im- 
peached capitally for such atrocious vengeance ,* but he escaped 
the penalty of his tyranny by committing suicide. 

For several years the Homan history presents little more than a 
repetition of the struggles between the patricians and plebeians ; 
desultory wars with the TE'qui and Vol'sci ; and a succession of 
physical calamities, uniting the horrors of plague, pestilence, and 
famine. Ap'pius Herdonius, a Sabine adventurer, took advantage 
of these circumstances, and one night surprised and seized the 
capitol with an army of about four thousand men, composed of 
•outlaws and slaves (b.c. 459). Instigated by the tribunes, the 
people refused to take up arms unless security was given that 
their grievances should be redressed; particularly insisting on 
the legal restriction of the consular power by a written code, ac- 
cording to the proposal of Terentil'lus (Lex Terentilla) a few 
months before. The consul Valerius promised compliance ; and 
the people stormed the capitol, slew Herdonius, and punished Ms 
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associates 5 but Valerius baying fallen in the assault, the senate 
refused to fulfil the conditions he had stipulated. 

During the BEquian war (b.c. 457), a consular army was inter- 
cepted by the enemy in the defiles of Mount AE'gidus, and so 
closely blockaded that there seemed no choice between death or 
disgraceful submission. Some horsemen, breaking through the. 
hostile lines, brought the news to Rome, and the senate, in alarm,, 
resolved to create a dictator. Their choice fell upon Titus Quinc'tius. 
Oincinnatus, a patrician violently opposed to the popular claims, but 
celebrated for personal integrity. His son Cse'so had recently fled 
from Rome to escape a trial for high crimes and misdemeanours j. 
and Oincinnatus had been reduced to great pecuniary distress by 
being compelled to pay the surety he had given for his son’s ap- 
pearance. The dictator delivered the consul Minucius and the 
army from their danger ; but before resigning office he used the 
absolute power with which he was invested to recall his son Cee'so 
from banishment, and drive his accuser into exile. There is, indeed, 
some reason to believe that the dictatorship of Oincinnatus, which 
has been so much lauded, was a mere artifice to baffle the demand 
of the people for a written code of laws. It, however, failed of 
success ; the tribunes succeeded in getting their numbers increased 
from five to ten. Sic'cius Dentatus, a veteran plebeian of approved 
valour, stimulated his order to fresh exertions in behalf of their 
freedom, and at length the senate yielded a reluctant assent to 
the formation of a code. 

Ambassadors having been sent to the principal Grecian states 
and colonies for the purpose of collecting the best codes of cele- 
brated legislators, on their return, ten persons, hence called de- 
cemviri, were chosen, with consular power, to arrange and digest 
a body of laws. A new constitution was established, known in 
history as the laws of the Twelve Tables, which continued, down 
to the time of the emperors, to be the basis of all civil and penal 
jurisprudence. It established the legal equality of all the citizens ; 
but it preserved some of the most odious privileges of . the aristo- 
cracy, especially the exclusive eligibility to the consulship, and it 
prohibited the intermarriage of patricians and plebeians (b.c. 45 0). 
The patricians, hoping to procure some modification in laws which 
they regarded as ruinous to their interests, and the plebeians, grati- 
fied by the advantages they had obtained, united to continue the 
decemviral authority for another year. The decem'virs, now 
secure of power, threw off the mask, grievously oppressed the 
people, and treacherously betrayed old Sic'eius Dentatus, whose 
approved valour they dreaded, to the enemy. At length Ap'pius, 
one of their number, attempted to make Virginia, the daughter of 
a brave officer, the victim of his lust, by illegally assigning her as 
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a slave to one of his creatures. .Her father, Virgin'ius, slew the 
girl in the public court, to save her from dishonour, and, aided by 
her lover, Icil'ins, raised such a storm against the decemvirs, that 
they were forced to resign their office, and the ancient forms of 
government were restored. The tribunician power was not only 
re-established, but formidably increased by a law of the consul 
Valerius (b.c. 440), which invested the votes of the commons with 
the force of laws . 1 

Civil commotions were renewed in consequence of the exertions 
made by the tribune Canuldius to abolish the law against inter- 
marriages, and to open the consulship to plebeians. The repeal of 
the marriage law was conceded, after a difficult struggle (b.c. 
445) 5 and the second popular demand was evaded by transferring 
the consular power to the annual commanders of the legions , 2 who 
were to be. six in number, and one half chosen from the people 
(b.c. 443). But even this concession was for some time evaded by 
the senate, under the pretence of informalities in the election of 
those officers. Soon afterwards (b.c. 442), new magistrates, called 
censors, were chosen, not only to regulate the taking of the census, 
but also to superintend public morals; a power that soon enabled 
these magistrates to take rank among the very highest dignitaries 
of the state. - These changes, however, did not conciliate the people, 
and a severe famine (b.c. 438) aggravated their discontent. In the 
midst of this distress, Spurius Mse'lius, a plebeian knight, purchased 
with his private fortune a large quantity of corn in Tuscany, which 
he distributed gratuitously to the people. His object probably 
was to become the first plebeian consul, which laudable object the 
patricians perverted into the crime of aiming at the sovereignty. 
They therefore appointed Cincinnatus dictator, who at once sent 
Spurius Ahala, his master of the horse, to summon MaeTius before 
his tribunal. The knight was standing unarmed in the forum 
when thus called upon to take his trial : he showed some reluctance 
to obey the dictator’s command, and was cut down by Ahala. The 
old dictator applauded this murder of a defenceless man as an act 
of patriotism ; hut the people took a different view of the trans- 
action, and Ahala only escaped condemnation by voluntary exile. 

* While these commotions raged in the city, the Homans were 
engaged in desultory wars against the Sabines, the HSquians, and 
the Volseians, which generally terminated to the advantage of the 
republic, though they led to no decisive result. A more important 
affair was the war against Yeii, provoked by Lar Tolum'nius, king 
of the Veien'tds, who put to death the Homan ambassadors to the 
people of Ffdence. Satisfaction being refused for this outrage (b.c. 

1 Lex Valeria: at quod tributim 3 Tribuni militum consnlari potea- 
piebes jussisset, populum teneret. tate c 
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404), the Romans came to the resolution of destroying Veil, which, 
being the richest city of Etruria, had long* been a dangerous rival 
of their republic. To effect this object, it was necessary to have a 
permanent standing army ; and a property-tax was levied to supply 
payment for the troops. After the blockade and siege had con- 
tinued nearly ten years, Furius Camillus, who had distinguished 
himself by defeating the Etrurian armies that attempted to aid the 
Veien'tes, was chosen dictator. By his directions a mine was 
constructed from the Roman camp into the Veientine citadel, 
through which an entrance was obtained, and Veii taken (b.c. 
395). Its riches were shared by the soldiers, its inhabitants en- 
slaved or held to ransom, and the images of its gods transferred to 
Rome. 

Notwithstanding his great services, Camil'lus was condemned to 
exile on the charge of having embezzled part of the plunder of 
Veii ; hut scarcely had he departed, when the Romans were in- 
volved in the most calamitous war that had yet occurred in their 
history. The barbarous Gauls, having crossed the Alps in nu- 
merous hordes, laid waste the fertile fields of Etruria, and besieged 
the important city of Clusium. The Etrurians sought aid from the 
Romans, who sent some of the young nobility to remonstrate with 
the Bren'nus, or chieftain of the Gauls. This barbarous chieftain 
treated the deputies with such scorn, that, forgetting their sacred 
character, they entered the besieged city, and joined in a sally of 
the garrison. The Bren'nus, enraged at such a violation of the 
law of nations, demanded satisfaction from the senate ; and when 
this was refused, broke up his camp, and marched direct against 
Rome. A body of troops, hastily levied to repel the invasion, took 
post on the river Allia, about eleven miles from Rome (b.c. 889). 
In the very commencement of the engagement, the Romans, seized 
with sudden panic, broke and fled ; they were pursued with dread- 
ful slaughter to their very gates ; and had not the victors paused to 
gather the spoil an end would have been put to the Roman name 
and nation. 

To defend the city of Rome against such an enemy was im- 
possible ,* it was therefore resolved to place the best troops as a 
garrison in the citadel, supplying them with whatever provisions 
remained in the city, whilst the mass of the population should 
seek refuge in the neighbouring towns. The priests and principal 
objects of religious reverence were removed to the old Pelasgic 
city, Gee 're Agylla. About eighty of the chief pontiffs and patri- 
cians, probably devoting themselves, according to the superstition 
of the age, for the safety of the republic, remained quietly sitting 
on their curule chairs in the forum. When the Gauls entered the 
city, they were amazed to find it deserted ; pursuing their march, 
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they entered the forum, and slew those whom they found there. 
They then laid siege to the capitol ; hut soon became weary of so 
tedious a task, especially after their attempt to take the citadel by 
storm had been frustrated by the cackling of the sacred geese kept 
in the temple of J uno, and the valour of Mar'cus Manlius. They 
finally agreed to quit the city, on receiving a ransom of one thou- 
sand pounds’ weight of gold. According to the ordinary legend, 
'Camillas, recalled from banishment by a hasty decree of the people 
assembled at Veil, appeared with an army while the gold was 
being weighed, defeated the Gauls, and liberated his country. 
Polybius, a Greek historian, gives a much more probable account. 
He says, that the Gauls returned home to protect their own 
-country from an invasion of the Ven'eti, and intimates that they 
bore off their plunder without interruption. 

Section IV. From the Rebuilding of the City to the First 
Punic War. 

from r.c. 363 to b.c. 264. 

So helpless was Rome after, the departure of the Gauls, that it 
was exposed to repeated insults from the neighbouring townships 
which had hitherto been subject to its sway. The citizens looked 
forward with dismay to the task of rebuilding their walls and 
houses; they clamoured for an immediate removal to Veii, and 
were with difficulty prevented from accomplishing their purpose 
by the firmness of Camillus. While the subject was under dis- 
cussion, a lucky omen, probably preconcerted, decided the irreso- 
lute. Just as a senator was rising to speak, a centurion, coming 
with his company to relieve guard, gave the usual word of com- 
mand, 1 Ensign, plant your colours ; this is the best place to 
stay in ! ’ 1 The senators rushed out of the temple, exclaiming, 

* A happy omen ; the gods have spoken : we obey.’ The multitude 
caught the enthusiasm, and exclaimed with one voice, * Rome b ok 

EVEB ! ’ 

Under the prudent guidance of CamilTus, the military strength 
of Rome was renewed, and the states which had triumphed in the 
recent humiliation of the city were forced again to recognise its 
superiority. ManTius, the brave defender of the capitol, finding 
himself excluded from office by the jealousy of bis brother patri- 
cians, declared himself the patron of the plebeians. This revived 
the old dissensions with all their former virulence. CamilTus 
was appointed dictator; and by his orders ManTius was brought 
to trial, convicted of treason, and thrown from the Tarpeian rock 

* Hie manebimus optime. 
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(b.c. 382). A plague, which burst forth soon after, was popularly 
attributed to the anger of the gods at the destruction of the hero 
who had saved their temples from pollution. By their triumph 
over Manlius, and their steadiness in opposing popular claims, the 
patricians acquired such strength that the populace became over- 
awed, and the commons ceased to display the spirit and courage 
they had previously shown in their contests with the nobles. 
‘ Rome was on the point of degenerating into a miserable oligarchy ; 
her name is the utmost we should have known of her, had not her 
irretrievable decline been arrested at the moment by the appear- 
ance of two men, who changed the . fate of their country and of the 
world.’ 1 

The renovators of the constitution were Caius Licinlus Stolo, 
and Lucius Sex'tius Lateranus. They were aided in their patriotic 
labours by Mar'cus Fabius Ambus'tus, a patrician, the father-in- 
law of Licinlus, who is said to have espoused the popular cause to 
gratify the ambition of a favourite daughter. There were three 
rogations, or bills, brought forward by Licinlus : the first opened 
the consulship to the plebeians ,♦ the second prohibited any person 
from renting more than five hundred acres of public land, and 
forbade any individual to feed on a common pasturage more than 
one hundred of large and five hundred of small cattle. It also 
fixed the rents of the public lands at the tenth of the com produce 
( fruges ), and a fifth of the produce of vines, aloes, and other fruit- 
trees. The third rogation proposed that, in all cases of outstand- 
ing debts, the interest which had been paid should be deducted 
from the capital, and the balance paid by equal annual instalments- 
in three years. The patricians protracted their resistance to these 
laws during five years, using every means of force and fraud in 
their power to frustrate the designs of Licinlus. At length the- 
people took arms, and occupied Mount Aventine. Oamillus, being 
chosen dictator, saw that nothing but concession could avert the 
horrors of a civil war ; and the senate allowed the three bills to 
become law (b.c. 386), stipulating only that the consuls should 
no longer- act as civil judges, and that new magistrates should 
be chosen, with the title of praetors, to exercise judicial functions. 
The plebeians, having once made good their claim to the consul- 
ship, acquired successively, as a matter of course, participation in 
the other high offices of state : the dictatorship was opened to them 
B.c. 353 j the censorship, b.c. 348 ; the preetorship, b.c. 334 j and 
even the priestly office, b.c. 300. 

During these civic struggles the Romans maintained their repu- 
tation abroad by several victories over their enemies, especially 
the Gauls and the Etrurians. But they were soon engaged in a 
s Niebuhr. 
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more important struggle -with the Samnites ; and this contest, 
which lasted, with little intermission, more than half a century, 
opened a way for the subjugation of Southern Italy, and laid the 
foundation of Rome’s future greatness. The Samnites, having in- 
vaded Campania, the people of Cap'ua, to ward off impending 
danger, declared themselves subjects of Rome (b.c. 348)* Am- 
bassadors being sent to warn the Samnites against invading the 
new province, the Samnites treated their remonstrances with con- 
tempt, and war. was immediately declared. It was carried on 
slowly at first, but generally to the advantage of the Romans, until 
the Samnites sought terms of truce. During this interval the 
Latins attached the Samnites, who requested assistance from their 
recent enemies, and orders were issued by the senate that the 
Latins should desist from hostilities. These commands being dis- 
obeyed, war was declared against the Latins, and the conduct of it 
intrusted to the consuls ManTius and D^eius. To prevent the con- 
fusion which might arise between armies speaking the same lan- 
guage, Man'lius commanded that no Roman soldier should quit 
his ranks under pain of death (b.c. 330). The consul’s own son, 
challenged to single combat by a commander of the enemy, dis- 
obeyed these orders, and was instantly sent to execution by the 
stern father. In the engagement which ensued, the Romans were 
on the point of being routed, until D6cius, the plebeian consul, 
devoting himself, according to the superstitions of the age, for the 
good of his country, rushed into the thickest of the fight, and fell 
covered with wounds. The soldiers, now persuaded that the gods 
had been conciliated, renewed tbe fight with enthusiastic con- 
fidence, and the Latins were completely defeated. The Romans 
followed up their success with so much spirit during the three 
■ensuing campaigns, that all Latium and Campania were subdued, 
and annexed as provinces to tbe territory of the republic. 

These great advantages gained by their rivals alarmed the Sam- 
nites ; many also of the states in Southern Italy, especially the 
Lucanians and Tarentines, became jealous of the rising greatness of 
Rome. Papir'ius Cur'sor was appointed dictator to crush this 
dangerous confederacy : he gained several victories over the Sam- 
nites,* and these successes being improved by the generals that 
followed him, reduced the enemies so low, that they were once 
more forced to solicit a cessation of aims (b.c. 321). Rut these 
peaceful appearances- lasted only a few months : Pon'tius, an able 
•Samnite general, stimulated his countrymen to renew the war, and 
bade defiance to the Roman power. The consuls Veturius and 
Posthumius were sent with a large army to invade Sam/nium 
(b.c. 320) ; but the crafty Pon'tius contrived to draw these gene- 
mis, with their leaders, into a mountainous and rocky defile, 
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called the Caudine Forks, where they could neither fight nor 
fly ; and while they were in this situation, the Samnites blockaded 
all the passages. The Romans being forced to capitulate, Pon'tius- 
sent to ask his father in what manner the persons should be treated 
the old man recommended that they should either be dismissed 
with all honour and freedom, or slaughtered without mercy. 
Pon'tius unwisely adopted a middle course j he spared the lives 
of the Romans, but compelled them all, officers and soldiers, to 
pass under the yoke, and forced the consuls to give hostages for- 
evacuating Sam'nium. 

This disgraceful treaty was disavowed hy the senate, and the 
officers who had signed it were sent bound to Pon'tius, that he 
might wreak his vengeance upon them ; hut the Samnite general 
spumed such poor satisfaction, and vainly demanded either that 
the whole Roman army should he again placed in his power, or 
that the articles of capitulation should he strictly observed. The 
Romans turned a deaf ear to these proposals j Papirfius Cur'sor 
once more showed them the way to victory ; his successors in com- 
mand followed his example j and the Samnites, completely hum- 
bled, sought and obtained conditions of peace (b.c. 303). But 
amity could not long subsist between nations aspiring each to the 
supremacy of Italy : the war was renewed (b.c. 297) ; and Fabius 
Maximus, with his colleague, the younger Decius, rivalled the 
exploits of Papir'ius Cur'sor, The Samnites were aided hy the 
Umbrians, the Etrurians, and the Gauls : hut the desperate valour 
of the Romans enabled them to triumph over this formidable con- 
federacy. Once they were on the point of being defeated hy the 
Gauls (b.c. 294) 3 but the younger Decius, imitating the example 
of his father, devoted himself an offering to the gods, and, at the 
sacrifice of his life, purchased a decisive victory for his country- 
men. At length the Samnites, having lost their brave general 
Pon'tius, were completely subdued by Ourius Dentatus (b.c, 290), 
and forced to submit to the terms dictated by the conquerors. In 
the same year the Sabines were conquered j and Cur fus had the* 
unusual honour of having two triumphs decreed to him in one* 
consulate. 

The Tarentines, and the other states in Southern Italy, dreading 
that the Romans would take vengeance on them for having aided 
the Samnites, incited the Gauls to attack the republic. These* 
barbarians were at first Successful ; but they were finally crushed 
by Dentatus and Fabncius. Reparations were made for a war 
against Taren'tum, and its luxurious citizens placed themselves- 
under the protection of Pyr'rhus, king of Epirus. This royal 
knight-errant, believing that it was in his power to found as ex- 
tensive an empire in the western world as Alexander the Great 
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liad recently established in Asia, readily obeyed tlie summons: 
and, having sent his friend Cineas with a strong detachment to 
secure the citadel of Taren'tum, soon followed with a powerful 
army, having some elephants among his forces, the first that had 
been used in the wars of western Europe (n.C. 279). It was solely 
to these animals that Pyr'rhus was indebted for his first victory 
over the consul Loevmus ; and so little were the vanquished ter- 
rified by defeat, that they vainly offered him a renewal of battle 
before the termination of the campaign. He was still more un- 
successful in his attempts at negotiation ; his bribes were rejected 
by the Roman consul and ambassador Fabrfcius ; and the offers of 
peace which he sent to the senate by the orator Cin&is were 
peremptorily rejected. 

A second time Pyr'rhus defeated the Romans; but was so 
little satisfied with his success as to exclaim, 1 Another such 
victory and I am undone ! ’ The war then lingered, and Pyr'rhus 
passed over into Sicily, with his usual inconstancy, to deliver the 
Greek states in that island from the Carthaginians. During his 
absence his allies suffered very severely, and sent pressing messages 
soliciting his return ; an excuse of which Pyr'rhus readily availed 
himself to cover the shame of his failure in Sicily (b.c. 274). 
Ourius Dentatus and Cornelius Len'tulus were chosen consuls to 
oppose him, and two considerable armies were placed at their dis- 
posal. Pyr'rhus marched against the former, hoping to surprise 
him in his camp near Beneveu'tum ; but his lights failing him, he 
was obliged to halt, until the dawn revealed his approach to the 
Romans. Instead of being the assailant, the Epirote monarch 
was himself attacked by Dentatus j his elephants were driven back 
on his own lines by fire-balls and torches ; and, after vainly en- 
deavouring to stop the slaughter of his bravest troops, he was 
forced to fly with a small escort to Taren'tum. Thence he re- 
turned to Greece, leaving a garrison under the command of Milo 
in the citadel, which, however, finally surrendered to the Romans. 
The Samnites, Bruttians, and Lucanians, who had joined Pyr'rhus, 
were easily subdued after his departure, and Rome established 
her supremacy over all the countries in Italy, from the northern 
frontiers of Etruria to the Sicilian Straits, and from the Tuscan" 
Sea to the Adriatic. 

Section V. From the Commencement of the Punic Wars to the 
Beginning of the Civil Dissensions under the Gracchi, 

FROM B.C. 264 TO B.O. 184 , 

The Mam er' tine mercenaries, who had seized Messina and 
slaughtered the citizens, justly dreading the vengeance of the Syra- 
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cusans, divided into two parties : one seeking the protection of the 
Carthaginians, the other that of the Homans. Thus the first pre- 
tence of quarrel between the two mightiest republics of ancient 
times was, which should have the honour, or rather dishonour, of 
shielding from merited punishment a piratical banditti, stained by 
every species of crime. The Homans were long delayed by their 
reluctance to acknowledge such discreditable allies ; but finding 
that the Carthaginians had gained possession of the Messenian 
citadel, they made speedy preparations to prevent their rivals from 
becoming masters of Sicily. An army, intrusted to the command 
of the consul Ap'pius Claudius, was conveyed across the straits 
(the vigilance of the Carthaginian fleet being eluded by stratagem), 
and gained possession of Messdua. Successive victories over the 
Syracusans and Carthaginians soon procured the Homans allies 
among the Sicilian states, and inspired them with the hope of be- 
coming masters of the island. Hfero, king of Syracuse, deserted 
his former allies, and, by his early alliance with Home, secured the 
tranquillity of his kingdom in the coming contest. The Cartha- 
ginians, on the other hand, who had looked upon Sicily as an almost 
certain conquest, were filled with rage when they learned the danger 
that threatened their possessions in that island. They hired a vast 
number of mercenaries in Gaul, Liguria, and Spain; they made 
Agrigen'tum their chief naval and military depot, storing it plenti- 
fully with the munitions of war. Notwithstanding the great 
natural and artificial strength of Agrigen'tum, the Romans, eager 
to seize the Carthaginian magazines, laid siege to the city, and de- 
feated an immense army that had been sent to its relief (b.c. 262 ). 
Dispirited by this misfortune, the garrison abandoned the city, 
which, with all its stores, fell into the hands of the Homans. But 
this success only roused the senate and people of Home to fresh 
exertions ; they saw that their conquests could not be secure while 
the Carthaginians held the supremacy of the sea, and they therefore 
directed all their energies to the preparation of a fleet. 

Though not wholly unacquainted with ships, the Homans had 
hitherto paid little or no attention to naval affairs $ and their model 
for building ships of war was a Carthaginian vessel that had been 
driven ashore in a storm. After some indecisive skirmishes, the 
consul Duil'iu’s, relying on his invention of the ‘ corvus,’ a machine 
which served both as a grappling-iron and drawbridge, hazarded 
an engagement with the Carthaginian fleet (b.c. 260 ). No sooner 
had the hostile ships closed, than the Homans lowered the new 
machines on the enemies’ decks, and, fighting hand to hand, carried 
no fewer than fifty galleys by boarding. The Carthaginian admiral* 
finding naval tactics of no avail, drew off the rest of his fleet. To 
commemorate this their first victory by sea, the Homans erected a 
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rostral 1 column in the forum, which still continues in excellent 
preservation, the chief injur) r it has sustained being the loss of part 
of the inscription. In a second naval engagement, near the island of 
Lip'ara (b.c. 256), the Carthaginians lost eighteen vessels, of which 
eight were sunk and ten taken. From this time forward the Romans 
began to pay great attention to maritime affairs ; they maintained 
navies in the two seas of Italy, and when the ships were not em- 
ployed in war, they were sent to make surveys of the coasts. The 
Increasing importance of navigation appears manifest, from the 
repeated representations of war-galleys on the Roman coins; these 
•do not occur before tbe first Punic war, but after that period we 
find them becoming very common. 

The struggle between the rival republics had lasted about eight 
years, when the Romans, following the example of the Syracusan 
Agathoc'les, resolved to invade Africa, knowing that the native 
tribes of that continent were weary of the tyranny and rapacity of 
•Carthage. An armament of three hundred and thirty ships was 
prepared for this great enterprise, and intrusted to the command of 
the consuls Reg'ulus and Manlius (b.c. 255). A third sea-fight 
was a necessary preliminary tp this invasion ; the Carthaginians 
were once more defeated, sixty-four of their galleys were taken, 
and thirty destroyed. The victorious fleet pursued its voyage : 
Reg'ulus effected a landing without loss, and took the city of 
Clypea by storm. Soon after, be defeated the Carthaginian army 
in a general engagement, and seized the city of Tunis. In great 
terror the Carthaginians sought for peace ; but the terms demanded 
by Reg'ulus were so harsh, that they resolved, at all hazards, to 
continue the war, and were confirmed in their determination by tbe 
arrival of a body of mercenary troops from Greece, under tbe com- 
mand of Xanthip'pus, a Spartan general of higli reputation. To 
this foreigner the Carthaginians intrusted the ‘command of their 
army: he eagerly sought an opportunity of bringing the enemy to 
an engagement : "the Romans did not decline his challenge ; but 
they found that one man was sufficient to change the fortune of the 
war. Xanthip'pus won a complete victoiy ; the greater part of the 
Romans were taken prisoners or cut to pieces, two thousand alone 
■escaping to the city of Clypea ; Reg'ulus himself was among the 
captives. 

The Spartan general, after this brilliant exploit, returned home. 
A Roman fleet was sent to bring off the garrison of Olypda, and 
gained on the voyage a great victory over the Carthaginians; but 
on tbe return of the ships, three hundred and twenty of them, with 
all on board, were destroyed by a tempest. A second naval 

i That is, ornamented with representations of the rostra , or beaks of ships. 
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arm ament suffered a similar fate ; and tlie Romans, disheartened 
by these repeated misfortunes,; abandoned for a time the sea to their 
enemies. But they -were in some degree consoled by a second, 
triumph obtained near Panor'mus, in Sicily, over As'drubal (b.c. 
249), which gave them a decided superiority in the island. 

The Carthaginians, daunted by this misfortune, took BegTilus 
from his dungeon to go as their ambassador to Borne, trusting that, 
weary of a long captivity, he would urge the senate to grant fa- 
vourable terms of peace. Beg'ulus, however, persuaded his country- 
men to continue the war, assuring* them that the resources of 
Carthage were exhausted. It is generally stated, that the patriotic- 
general, after his return to Africa, was tortured to death by the 
disappointed Carthaginians. On the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that he died a natural death; and that the tale of his. 
savage murder was invented to excuse the cruelty with which his 
family treated their Carthaginian captives. 

The renewed war began unfavourably for the Romans, their 
entire fleet having been wrecked on the south coast of Sicily (b.c. 
248), and Hamil'car Bar'ca, the new commander of the Cartha- 
ginians, proving a worthy successor of Xanthip'pus. But they 
were not dispirited by these losses : a new fleet, of better construc- 
tion than any they had yet possessed, was built, and placed under the 
command of the consul Lutatius Cat 'ulus ; at the same time strong 
reinforcements were sent to the army in Sicily. The hostile navies 
met near the iEgates : the consul had lightened his vessels by 
landing all unnecessary burdens on one of these islands ; but Han'no,. 
the "Carthaginian admiral, in his hurry to engage, left his vessels 
encumbered with baggage. The battle was brief but decisive ; 
fifty of Ilan'no’s vessels were sunk, and seventy taken; and the 
Carthaginians were for ever deprived of the empire of the sea 
(b.c. 241). 

But the consequences of this defeat threatened still more fatal 
results to Carthage : Hamil'car Bar'ca, with the last army on which 
the republic could depend, was closely blockaded in a corner of 
Sicily, and the Boman cruisers cut him off from all communication 
with Africa : were he forced to surrender, Carthage would he left 
at the mercy of the barbarous tribes in its neighbourhood. Under 
these circumstances the Carthaginians sought peace ; hut could 
obtain no better terms than these which Beg'ulus demanded when 
in sight of their gates (b.c. 240). These conditions were, that the 
Carthaginians should evacuate all the islands of the Mediterranean ; 
restore the Boman prisoners without ransom ; and pay three thou- 
sand talents of silver (about 600,000/.) to defray the expenses of 
the war. . : 

After the termination of the first Punic war, Borne enjoyed a 
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Brief period of domestic and external tranquillity ; and the temple 
of Janus was shut for the second time since the foundation of the 
city. Tedious wars were waged against the Ligurians and the 
Gallic tribes which had settled in Northern Italy, when the people 
became weary of peace ; but a more important contest was pro- 
voked by the piracies of the Illyrians, whose queen, Teuta, procured 
the murder of the ambassadors sent to remonstrate against the out- 
rages of her subjects. A navy was soon established in the Adriatic,, 
and an army sent into Illyricum, whose rapid successes compelled 
Teuta to purchase peace by resigning the greater part of her terri- 
tories (b.c. 227). This speedy conquest diffused the fame of the 
Romans throughout Eastern Europe ; for most of the Greek states 
had suffered severely from the piracies of the Illyrians. The war 
was subsequently renewed (b.c. 218), and the Illyrians again over- 
thrown with greater disgrace and loss. 

The Carthaginians were anxious to compensate their losses in 
Sicily by the subjugation of Spain,* and their extensive conquests 
in that peninsula gave great umbrage to their suspicious rivals. A 
pretext for interference was soon found. Han'nibal, the son of 
Bamil'car Bar'ca, who had been brought, while yet a child, to the 
altar by his father, and swore never to relax in his enmity to Rome,, 
laid siege to Sagnn'tum, a Greek colony on the Ib&'us, and treated 
with contempt the remonstrances of the Roman ambassadors (b.c. 
218). His conduct having been approved by the Carthaginian 
senate, both parties made instant preparations for renewing hos- 
tilities, and soon commenced the second Punic war. 

Before the Roman armies were ready to take the field, Han'ni- 
bal had completed the conquest of Spain, and crossed the Pyrenees 
on his road to Italy. The consul, Seip'io, hastened to prevent 
him from passing the Rhone ; but being frustrated by tlie supe- 
rior diligence of the Carthaginian general, he sent the greater part 
of his forces into Spain, and sailed with the remainder for Italy, 
in order to intercept his enemies as they descended from the Alps. 
Even these formidable mountains caused but little delay to the 
enterprising Han'nibal. He led his army across them in fifteen 
days (b.c. 217) ; and, advancing through the country of the Tau- 
rmi, took their capital city (Turin) by storm. Seip'io hasted to 
meet the invaders on the hanks of the river Ticinus ; but he was 
defeated with great loss, and further weakened by the desertion of 
his Gallic mercenaries, who eagerly flocked to the standard of 
Han'nibal, regarding him as another Bren'nus. 

In the meantime Seip'io had been reinforced by Sempronius, 
the other consul; but he found that these succours were more 
than counterbalanced by the impetuosity of his colleague. Sem- 
pronius, eager to engage, imprudently forded the river Trehia, 
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though its waters were swollen by rain and melted snow. The 
Homans, suddenly attacked as they came out of the river, were 
not able to cope with their enemies, who were fresh and vigorous ; 
nevertheless, they made a brave resistance, and the central divi- 
sion, unbroken, made its way from the field to the city of Pla- 
cen'tia. The victory, however, was of the greatest service to 
Han'nibal, as -it secured him the alliance of the Gauls in Northern 
Italy. 

Flamin'ius, the consul of the next year, displayed even more 
impetuosity and imprudence than Sempronius. Marching in- 
cautiously in search of Han'nibal, he fell into an ambuscade near 
the Thrasymenian lake, and was slain, with the greater part of Ms 
army (b.c. 216).. The Homans were so alarmed by the intelligence 
of this great calamity, that they created Fabius Max'inms dictator, 
though, in the absence of the surviving consul, they were obliged 
to dispense with the legal formalities. Fabius adopted a new sys- 
tem of tactics 5 he declined fighting ; hut moving his camp along 
the summits of the hills, he closely watched the motions of the 
invaders, harassed their march, and intercepted their convoys. 
From his steadfast adherence to this policy, Fabius received the 
surname of Cunctator (the delayer). During tMs period, the Homan 
armies in Spain, imder the command of the Scip'ios, gained many 
important advantages, and thus prevented the Carthaginians, from 
sending succours to Han'nibal. 

At the close of the year Fabius resigned his authority to the 
consuls Paul'lus JEmil'ius and Teren'tius Var'ro (b.c. 215). The 
latter hurried his more prudent colleague into a general action at 
the village of Can'nee, near the river Aufidus, where the Homans 
suffered a more severe defeat than any they had received since 
their fatal overthrow by the Gauls on the Al'lia. This victory 
gave Han'nibal a secure position in Southern Italy: it is even 
supposed, that he would have got possession of Home itself, had he 
marched thither immediately after the battle. 

But the Homans, notwithstanding their great losses, did not 
despair : Scip'io, a young man destined at no distant period to 
raise his country to the summit of greatness, encouraged the nobles 
of his own age to stand firm at this crisis $ and Fabius Cunctator 
being appointed to the command of the army, resumed the cautious 
system, the advantages of which had been already so fully proved. 
Han'nibal, in the meantime, led his forces to Oap'ua, where his 
veterans were enervated by the luxury and debauchery of that 
licentious city. At the same time he concluded an alliance with 
Philip, king of Macedon: hut the Homans, by their intrigues in 
Greece, found sufficient employment for that monarch at home, to 
prevent his interference in the affairs of Italy. They even sent an 
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army against him, under the command of the praetor Lsevmus y 
and thus, though exposed to such danger in Italy, they maintained 
a vigorous contest in Greece, Spain, and Sicily. 

It was in Sicily that success first began to dawn upon the- 
Roman cause (b.c. 211) : the ancient city of Syracuse was taken by 
the praetor Metellus j and the celebrated mathematician, Ar- 
chimedes, by whose engines the defence had been protracted, was 
slain in the storm. Two years afterwards, Agrigen'tum, the last 
stronghold of the Carthaginians, was betrayed by L*evinus j and 
the Romans remained masters of the entire island, which hence- 
forth became a regular province. 

In the meantime the war lingered in Italy ; the Roman generals 
were rarely able to cope with HaAnibal, though MarcelTus is 
said to have gained a general battle over the Carthaginians, On 
the other hand, Han'nibal, receiving no reinforcements from Car- 
thage, feared to peril his limited resources in any decisive enter- 
prise. At length he summoned his brother As'drubal, who had 
long maintained the Carthaginian cause against the Scip'ios in 
Spain, to join him in Italy ; and As'drubal, without encountering 
any great difficulty, soon crossed the Pyrenees and Alps. The 
consuls, Liv'ius and N€ro, having discovered the direction of the 
Carthaginian’s march, hastened to intercept him. As'drubal, mis- 
led by his guides, was forced to hazard an engagement at a disadvan- 
tage on the banks of the Metaurus, and was cut to pieces with his 
whole army (b.c. 206). The first information Han'nibal received 
of this great misfortune, was the sight of his brother’s gory head, 
which the consuls caused to be thrown into his camp. Soon after, 
the Romans alarmed the Carthaginians by the prospect of a war 
in Africa, having entered into a treaty of alliance with Massinis'sa, 
the legitimate king of Numidia, and also with the usurper Sy'phax. 

At length Scip'io, the conqueror of Spain, was chosen consul, 
and, contrary to the strenuous exertions of Eabius, he prevailed 
upon the senate to permit him to transfer the war into Africa,* 
and this was the more readily conceded, as the conclusion of peace 
with Philip (b.c. 208) had placed a fresh army at their disposal. 
Scip'io, on landing in Africa (b.c, 202), found that Sy'phax had 
been won over to the Carthaginian side by Ms wife Sophonis'ba, 
the daughter of As'drubal. The Roman general, knowing, how- 
ever, the inconstancy of the NCumidians, commenced negotiations, 
which were protracted with equal duplicity. While Sy'phax was 
thus amused, Scip'io suddenly surprised and burned his camp j 
then attacking the Numidians in the midst of the confusion, he 
put forty thousand of them to the sword. After this achievement, 
Scip'io laid siege to IJ'tica : the Carthaginians raised a large army 
to relieve a place of so much importance ; hut they were routed 
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■with great slaughter, and pursued to their very walls. This 
victory exposed Carthage itself to the perils of a siege ; Tunis, 
almost within sight of the city, opened its gates to the Romans, 
and the Carthaginian senate, driven to despair, recalled Han'nihal 
from Italy to the defence of his own country. 

Han'nibal, on his return home, would have made peace on 
reasonable terms, had not the Carthaginian populace, elated by the 
presence of the hero of a hundred fights, obstinately resisted any 
concession. With a heavy heart the brave old general made pre- 
parations for a decisive engagement in the field of Zama. Han'- 
nibal’s abilities were not less conspicuous in this fatal fight than 
in the battles he had won in Italy : but the greater part of his 
forces were raw troops, unfit to cope with Scip'io’s disciplined 
legions. After a dreadful struggle, the Romans prevailed, and 
they followed up their advantages with so much eagerness that 
twenty thousand of the Carthaginians fell in the battle or the pur- 
suit. Han'nihal, after having performed everything that a general or 
brave soldier could do to restore the fortune of the day, fled with 
a small body of horse to Adrumitum, whence he was soon sum- 
moned to Carthage to assist the tottering republic with his 
counsels (b.c. 201). There he informed the senate that i Carthage 
had no resource but in peace ; 3 and these words, from the mouth 
of the warlike Han'nihal, were decisive. Ambassadors were sent 
to seek conditions from the conqueror ; and the humbled Cartha- 
ginians accepted the terms of peace dictated by Scip'io, who from 
henceforward was honoured with the title of Africanus. The chief 
articles of the treaty were, that Carthage should deliver up to the 
Romans all their deserters, fugitive slaves, and prisoners of war; 
surrender all her ships of the line, except ten triremes, and all her 
elephants; restore Ntimidia to Massinis'sa; enter into no war 
without the permission of the Roman people ; pay as a ransom ten 
thousand talents of silver (about two millions sterling) ; and give 
one hundred hostages for the performance of the treaty. To these 
harsh terms the Carthaginians subscribed : Scip'io returned home, 
and was honoured with the most magnificent triumph that had 
yet been exhibited in Rome. 

Rome was now become a great military republic, supreme in 
western Europe, and commanding a preponderating influence in 
the East, where the kingdoms formed from the fragments of 
Alexander’s empire had sunk into weakness from the exhaustion 
of mutual wars. The Athenians, exposed to the attacks of Philip, 
king of Maeedon, sought the protection of the Romans, which was 
readily granted, as the senate had long been anxious to find a 
pretext for meddling in the affairs of Greece (b.c. 206). War was 
declared against Philip, notwithstanding the opposition, of the 
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tribunes of the people ; and it was resolved to follow up ScipTo’s 
policy, by making' tbe enemy’s country the theatre of hostilities. 
An army was sent into Macedonia, and its conduct was soon in- 
trusted to Quin'tius FlaminTus, whose diplomatic skill was even 
more conspicuous than his military talents. After some minor 
engagements, in none of which did Philip evince much ability as 
a general or statesman, a decisive battle was fought at Oynosceph'- 
alee (b.c. 206), in which the Macedonians were irretrievably over- 
thrown, and forced to submit to such terms of peace as the 
conquerors pleased to dictate. This success was followed by the 
solemn mockery of proclaiming liberty to Greece at the Isthmian 
.games, which tilled the foolish spectators with so much delight, 
that they virtually became slaves to the Homans through gratitude 
for freedom, 

Antiochus, king of Syria, hoping to establish the empire of the 
Seleiicidse in the East, soon caused a renewal of the wars in 
Greece. Han'nibal was accused to the Homans by his treacherous 
•countrymen of having secretly intrigued with this monarch ; and 
having reason to fear that he would he surrendered to his enemies, 
he tied to Antiochus in Asia. The great general, however, found 
that the vain-glorious Syrian was unable to comprehend his pru- 
dent plans for conducting the war, and had the mortification to 
find himself suspected of being secretly in league with the Ho- 
mans. In the meantime the HEtolians, displeased by the policy 
which the Homans were pursuing, invited Antiochus into Europe ; 
and that monarch, passing over into Greece, made himself master 
•of the island of Eubce'a (b.c. 191). War was instantly declared ; 
the consul, Acil'ius Glabrio, appeared in Greece with a powerful 
army ; he gained a signal victory over the Syrians at the straits 
•of Thermopylae, and reduced the AEtolians to such great extremi- 
ties, that they were forced to beg a peace ; but the senate demanded 
such harsh conditions, that they resolved to endure the hazards of 
war a little longer (b.c. 190). 

In the following year, the senate intrusted the conduct of the 
war to Lucius Scip'io, under whom his brother Africanus served as 
a lieutenant. Having soon tranquillized Greece, the two brothers 
passed into Asia ; after many minor successes, they forced Antfo- 
•chns to a general battle near the city of Magnesia, in which 
that monarch was completely overthrown (b.c. 189). He was 
forced to purchase peace by resigning all his possessions in Europe, 
and those in Asia north of Mount Taurus,* paying a fine of fifteen 
thousand Euboean talents (about three millions sterling); and 
promising to give up Han'nibal. That illustrious exile fled for 
refuge to Prusias, king of Bithynfia ; But finding that he was still 
.pursued by the vindictive hatred of the Homans, he put an end to 
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Ms life by taking poison, which, in anticipation of such an extre- 
mity, lie always carried with Mm concealed in a ring. 

On their return borne, the Scip'ios were accused of baying taken 
bribes from Antfochus and embezzling tbe public money (b.c. 186). 
Africanus refused to plead, preferring to go into voluntary exile at 
Literinum, where be died. Lucius was condemned ; and on bis- 
refusal to pay the fine imposed, all bis property was confiscated. 
About the same time Borne exhibited tbe first example of religious- 
persecution; a sect called tbe Bacchanalians having been accused 
of tbe most monstrous crimes, several laws were enacted for its 
extirpation ; but it is scarcely possible to discover bow far the- 
charges against this unfortunate society were supported by 
evidence. . 

The mastery assumed by tbe Bomans in Greece gave great and 
just offence to tbe principal states ; but their yoke was felt by none 
so grievously as Per'ses, king of Macedon, who opened for himself 
a way to tbe throne by procuring the judicial murder of bis brother 
Demetrius. Mutual complaints and recriminations soon led to open 
war (b.c. 170). Per'ses having collected bis forces, entered Thes- 
saly, captured several important towns, defeated a Boman army on 
tbe river P&ueus, and was joined by tbe greater part of tbe Epirote- 
nation. His successes continued until tbe Bomans intrusted the- 
conduct of tbe war to JEmil'ius PaulTus, son of tbe general that 
bad fallen in tbe battle of Can'nm, though be was past tbe age at 
which they usually sent out commanders. While the new general 
advanced against Macedon, the praetor Anicius invaded Illyr'icum, 
whose monarch bad entered into alliance with Per'ses, and sub- 
dued the entire kingdom in the short space of thirty days. Per'ses 
being bard pressed, resolved to hazard a battle near tbe walls of 
Pyd'na (b.c. 167). After both armies had remained for some days- 
in sight of each other, an accident brought on an engagement con- 
trary to tbe wishes of tbe leaders ; it ended in the complete victory 
of the Bomans. Per'ses fled to Samothrace, but was soon forced 
to surrender, and was reserved to grace the triumph of the conqueror, 
Macedon, Epirus, and Illyrieum, were reduced to the condition of 
provinces, and it became evident that the independence of the re- 
maining Grecian states would not long be respected. The triumph 
of iEmil'ius PaulTus was the most splendid which had been yet 
exhibited in Borne, and it became the precedent for the subsequent 
processions of victorious generals. 

The destruction of the Macedonian monarchy was soon followed 
by that of the miserable remains of the once proud republic of 
Carthage. To this war the Bomans were stimulated by the. rigid 
Cato, suxnamed the Censor, who was animated by his envy of 
Scip'io Nasica, on account of his great influence in the senate, and 
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by a haughty spirit of revenge for some slights which he imagined 
he had received from the Carthaginians when sent as ambassador 
to their state. The pretext for the war was some quarrels between 
the Carthaginians and the Numidians, in which, however, the 
former only acted upon the defensive. At first, the Carthaginians 
attempted to disarm their enemies hy submission j they banished 
all who had incurred the displeasure of the Romans, and surrendered 
their arms and military stores to* the consuls ; but when informed 
that they must abandon their city and consent to its demolition, 
they took courage from despair, and set their insulting foes at 
defiance (b.c. 168). They made the most vigorous exertions to 
supply the place of the weapons they had surrendered : men of 
every rank and station toiled night and day in the forges ; the 
women cut off their long hair, hitherto the great source of their 
pride, to furnish strings for the bows of the archers and engines of 
the slingers, and the banished As'drubal was recalled to the defence 
of his country. 

From this unexpected display of courage and patriotism, the 
Romans found Carthage not quite so easy a conquest as they had. 
anticipated : during the first two years of the war they suffered 
repeated disappointments ; but at length they intrusted the com- 
mand of their armies to Scip'io AEmilianus, the adopted son of the 
great Africanus (b.c. 147). On his arrival in Africa, Scip'io’s first 
care was to restore the discipline of the soldiers, who had been 
allowed by their former commanders to indulge in dangerous 
licentiousness. His strictness and moderation won him the friend- 
ship of the African nations, and enabled him in his second 
campaign (b.c. 146) to press vigorously the siege of* Carthage. 
After a severe struggle, the Romans forced an entrance into the 
city on the side of Cothon, or the port, and made themselves 
masters of the great wall. Thence Scip'io, with a large body 
of soldiers, cut Ms way to the principal square of the city, 
where he bivouacked all the following night. On the next 
morning the fight was renewed, and the whole city, except the 
citadel and the temple of AEsculapius, taken : six days were spent 
in preparation for the siege of these strongholds : but on the 
seventh, the garrison in the citadel surrendered at discretion ; and 
the deserters in the temple of AEsculapius, setting fire to that 
building, perished in the flames. 

Scanty as are our limits, two incidents connected with the 
destruction of this ancient commercial metropolis, so long the 
rival of Rome for supremacy in the western world, must not 
be omitted. When Scip'io beheld Carthage in flames, his soul 
was softened by reflections on the instability of fortune, and he 
could not avoid anticipating a time when Rome herself should 
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experience .the same calamities as those- which had befallen her 
unfortunate competitor. He -vented his feelings by quoting from 
Homer the well-known lines in which Hector predicts the fall of 
Troy : — 

Yet come it will, the clay decreed by fates ; 

(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !) 

The day* when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 

And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

The second incident is still more tragic: As'drubal, the first 
mover of the war, had fled with the deserters, accompanied by his 
wife and children, to the temple of JSseulapius, hut went over to 
the Romans a little before the destruction of that edifice. While 
the fire was kindling, the wife of As'drubal, having decked herself 
in the best manner she could, appeared with her two children on 
the top of the temple, whence, calling out to Scip'io, she begged him 
to punish her husband according to his deserts, that traitor to his 
God, his country, and his family. Then directing her speech to 
As'drubal : ‘ Thou wicked, perfidious wretch ! ’ she exclaimed, 
1 thou most cowardly of men ! This fire will quickly consume me 
and my children ; hut thou, once ruler of mighty Carthage, what 
a triumph shalt thou adorn ! And what punishment wilt thou not 
Buffer from him at whose feet thou art sitting ! ’ This said, she cut 
the throats of her children, threw their bodies into the burning 
building, and sprang after them into the very centre of the flames. 

During the third Punic war, the disturbances excited in Mace- 
donia by an impostor, Andris'cus, who pretended to be the son of 
Philip, kindled a new war, which proved fatal to the independence 
of Greece. The Acj^sqans, stimulated by some factious leaders, 
took up arms, but were subdued the very same year that Carthage 
was destroyed. Mum/mi us, the consul who conducted this war, 
sacked and burned Corinth : and after having plundered the city of 
its statues, paintings, and most valuable effects, levelled its walls 
and houses to the ground. Thebes and Chalcis soon after shared 
the same sad fate. If we may believe Velleius Pater'eulus, Mum'- 
mills was so little acquainted with the value of the beautiful works 
of art which fell into his possession, that he covenanted with the 
masters of the ships, whom he hired to convey from Corinth to 
Italy a great number of exquisite pieces of painting and statuary, 
that 1 if they lost any of them, they should furnish others in their 
stead.* 

Spain next began to attract the attention of the Romans. No 
nation that the republic had subdued defended its liberties with 
greater obstinacy. The war for the subjugation of the Spaniards 
commenced six years after the expulsion of the Carthaginians from 
the western peninsula, and was exceedingly obstinate (b.c. 200). 
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This struggle was protracted partly from the natural state of the 
country? which was thickly populated and studded with natural 
fortresses? partly from the courage of the inhabitants, and partly 
from the peculiar policy of the Romans, who were accustomed to 
employ their allies to subdue other nations. The chief enemies 
against whom the invaders had to contend were the Oeltiberians 
and Lusitanians; and so often were the Romans defeated, that 
nothing was more dreaded by the soldiers at home than an expe- 
dition against such formidable foes. At length the Lusitanians 
found a leader worthy of their bravery (b. a 146) in Viriatus, 
who, from a shepherd, became a hunter and a robber: and in 
consequence of his distinguished valour was chosen general-in- 
chief by his countrymen. This bold leader long maintained 
his ground against the Roman armies, and was equally formidable 
whether victorious or vanquished. Indeed, he was never more 
to be dreaded than immediately after defeat, because he knew 
how to make the most of the advantages arising from his know- 
ledge of the country and of the dispositions of his countrymen. 
Unable to compete with Viriatus, the consul Cse'pio treacherously 
procured his assassination (b.c. 140) ; and the Lusitanians, deprived 
of their leader, were easily subdued. 

The Numantine war in hither Spain had been allowed to languish 
while the Lusitanians remained in power j it was now renewed 
with fresh vigour on both sides, and the proconsul Pompey laid 
siege to Numan 'tia. He was soon compelled to raise the siege, and , 
even to enter into a treaty with the Numan tines : but dreading the 
resentment of the senate, he disavowed the negotiation, and, by 
his great interest, escaped the punishment of his perfidy. A 
similar disgrace befell Pompey ’s successor, Manemus ; and the 
Romans, alarmed by the great victories of the Numantines, raised 
Seip'io EEmilianus a second time to the consulship, and assigned 
him Spain as his province. Scip'io spent his entire consular year 
in restoring the discipline of soldiers dispirited by defeat, and 
neglected by their former generals ; he then, with the inferior title 
of proconsul, directed all his attention to concluding the war. 
Having obtained reinforcements from Africa, he laid close siege to 
Numan tia, blockading every avenue to the town. After a pro- 
tracted defence of more than six months, the Numantines destroyed 
their wives and children, set fire to their city, threw themselves on 
their swords or into the flames, and left the victors nothing to 
triumph over but empty walls (b.c. 183). Spain henceforth 
became a Roman province, governed by two annual praetors. 

A rich province in Asia was obtained nearly at the same time on 
much more easy terms. At/talus, king of Per'gamus, dying, be- 
queathed his dominions to the Roman republic; and the senate 
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took possession of the valuable inheritance; without heeding the 
remonstrances of the legitimate heir. But this acquisition of the 
wealthiest and finest districts in Asia Minor eventually cost the 
Homans very dear, both by the corruption of morals consequent on 
the great influx of Asiatic wealth; and the dreadful wars in which 
this legacy involved them with Mithridates, king of Pon'tus. 

Section VI. From the Beginning of the Civil Dissensions under the 
Gracchi to the Downfal of the Republic and Death of Pompei/, 

FROM B.O. 134 TO B.C. 48 . 

Btteing the Punic, Macedonian; and Spanish wars, the power of 
the senate; on which the administration of the government neces- 
sarily devolved, increased very rapidly, and the form of the consti- 
tution consequently was changed more and more into that of a 
hateful aristocracy, against which the tribunes of the people 
struggled rather as factious demagogues than as honest defenders 
of popular rights. The aristocracy acquired vast wealth in the 
government of the provinces, and they employed their acquisitions 
in extending their political influence. The most obvious means of 
effecting this purpose was jobbing in the public lands, undertaking 
the management of extensive tracts, and sub-letting them to a 
crowd of needy dependants. 

Tiberius Grac'ckus, the son of a consul, whose mother Cornelia,, 
was a daughter of the celebrated Scip'io Africanus, witnessed with 
indignation the progress of corruption, and, to check it, resolved to 
enforce the Licinian .prohibition against any individual renting 
more than five hundred acres of the public land. His office of 
tribune enabled him at once to commence operations : but before 
committing himself to the hazards of a public struggle, he sought 
the advice of the most virtuous and respectable men in Home, all 
of whom sanctioned his project. Not daring to oppose directly 
the attempt to enforce a well-known law, the corrupt nobles en- 
gaged one of the tribune’s colleagues to thwart his measures. 
Grieved, but not disheartened, Tiberius procured the deposition of 
this unworthy magistrate, and carried a law, constituting a trium- 
virate, or commission of three persons to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the public lands, and the violations of the Licinian law 
(b.c. 132). This was followed by a proposal, that the treasures 
which At'talus, king of Per 'gam us, had bequeathed to the Homans 
should be distributed among the poorer classes of the people. 
During the agitation of this and some similar laws, his year of 
tribmieship expired, and the patricians resolved to prevent his 
re-election by absolute violence. So great was the uproar on the- 
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first day of the comitia, that the returning officer was obliged to 
adjourn the proceedings. Early in the following morning, when 
the assembly met, Tiberius received information that some of the 
nobles, accompanied by bands of armed retainers, had resolved to 
attack the crowd and take his life. Alarmed by this intelligence, 
lie directed his friends to arm themselves as well as they could 
with staves ; and when the people began to inquire the cause of 
tills strange proceeding, he put his hand to his head, intimating 
that his life was in danger. Some of his enemies immediately ran 
to the senate, and reported that Tiberius Grac'chus openly de- 
manded a crown from the people. Seiplo Nasiea, a large holder 
of public lands, seized this pretext to urge the consul to destroy 
the reformer. On the refusal of that magistrate to imbrue his 
hands in innocent blood, Nasfca, accompanied by a large body of 
the patricians, with their clients and dependants, assaulted the 
unarmed multitude. Tiberius was slain in the tumult, and many 
•of his friends were either murdered or driven into banishment 
without any legal process. So great was the odium Nasfca in- 
curred by his share in the murder of his kinsman, that the senate, 
to screen him from popular resentment, sent him to Asia, under a 
pretext of public business, but in reality as a species of honourable 
exile; he died in a few months, the victim of mortification and 
remorse. 

While the city was thus disturbed by civil tumults, Sicily was 
harassed by the horrors of a servile war j and the new province of 
Per'gamus was usurped by Aristonfcus, a natural brother of the 
late king At'talus. Both wars were terminated by disgraceful 
means, which the Homans would have scorned to use at an 
earlier period of their history: Eunus, the leader of the slaves, 
was betrayed by some wretches the consul had bribed $ and Per'- 
gamus was not subdued until the springs which supplied water to 
the principal towns were poisoned. 

Cams Grac'chus had been a mere youth when his brother 
Tiberius was so basely murdered j but, undaunted by that brother’s 
fate, he resolved to pursue the same course, and was confirmed in 
his determination by his mother Cornelia, a woman of undaunted 
spirit, animated by the purest principles of patriotism. He com- 
menced his career by offering himself a candidate for the office of 
quaestor, to which he was elected without opposition. His in- 
tegrity and ability in this station won him ‘ golden opinions from 
all sorts of men.’ On his return to Borne he was chosen tribune 
of the people $ and he immediately began to take measures for 
enforcing the agrarian law (b.c. 122). In his second tribnneship, 
he procured the enactment of a law, transferring the power of 
judging corrupt magistrates from the senators to the equestrian 
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order; a change rendered absolutely necessary by the impunity 
that bad long been granted to the grossest delinquency and ex- 
tortion. At length the senate set up Drusns, another tribune, as 
a rival in popularity to Grae'chus. This wretched minion 'of an 
unprincipled faction made several grants of public money and 
remissions of taxes to the people, with the direct sanction of the- 
senate ; and soon became a favourite with the ignorant multitude. 
A severer blow was the exclusion of Grae'chus from the tribune- 
ship, when he stood candidate the third time, the officers having 
been bribed to make a false return ; and this was followed by the 
election of Opim'ius, the most violent of the aristocratic faction,, 
to the consulship. 

A contest could not long he avoided : the nobles, confiding in 
the numbers of their armed retainers, were anxious to provoke a 
battle ; but Grae'chus, though personally menaced by the consul, 
was desirous that peace should be preserved. An accident pre- 
cipitated the struggle. While the consul was performing the 
customary morning sacrifice, Antyl'ius, one of his lictors, carrying 
away the entrails, said with contemptuous voice and gesture, to 
the friends of Grae'chus and Pul'vius, — ' Make way there, ye 
worthless citizens, for honest men ! ’ The provoked bystanders 
instantly assaulted the insolent lictor, and slew him with the pins, 
of their table-hooks. 

This imprudence afforded Opim'ius the opportunity he had so- 
eagerly desired; the senate hastily assembled, and passed a vote 
investing him with dictatorial power . 1 Grae'chus, with his most 
zealous followers, took possession of Mount Aventine: here he 
was soon attacked by the sanguinary Opim'ius ; three thousand of 
his followers were slain, and their bodies thrown into the Tiber ; 
and Gains himself chose to fall by the hands of a faithful slave,, 
rather than glut his cruel enemies by his tortures (b.o. 120). 
With the Grac'chi perished the freedom of the Homan republic;, 
henceforth the supreme power of the state was wielded by a cor- 
rupt, avaricious, and insolent aristocracy, from whose avarice and 
oppression even the worst tyranny of the worst of the emperors 
would have been a desirable relief. 

The profligacy and corruption of the senate, now that the check 
of popular control was removed, soon became manifest by their 
conduct in the Jugurthine war. Micip'sa, king of Numidia, the 
son of Massinis'sa, divided Ms monarchy on his death-bed between 
his two sons Hiemp'sal and Ad'herbal, and his nephew Jugurtha, 
though the latter was of illegitimate birth. Jugurtha, resolving 

1 The vote by which absolute power, lowing formula : — lit darent operam 
in cases of emergency, was given to consules ne respublica quid detriment 
the consuls, consisted in the fol- caperet. 
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to obtain possession of tlie entire inheritance, procured the murder 
of Hiemp'sal and compelled Ad'herbal to seek refuge at Home. 
The senate at first seemed disposed to punish the usurper* but 
soon won over by bis bribes, they actually voted him a reward 
for his crimes, decreeing that the kingdom of Numidia should be 
divided equally between him and Ad'herbal. Impunity only 
stimulated Jugurtha to fresh iniquities ; he declared war against 
his cousin, gained possession of his person by a capitulation, and, 
in violation of the terms, put him to death. Even this atrocity 
failed to rouse the senate; and Jugurtha would have escaped un- 
punished had not Mem'mius, one of the tribunes, exposed tbe 
profligate venality of the aristocracy in a general assembly of the 
people, and persuaded them to send Oas'sius the praetor into 
Africa, to bring Jugurtha thence to Borne, on the public faith, in 
order that those who had taken bribes might be convicted by tbe 
king’s evidence. 

Jugurtha being brought before the assembly, was interrogated 
by Menrimius ; but Bse'bius, another tribune, who had been 
bribed for the purpose, forbade tbe king to make any reply. The 
Numidian, however, soon added to his former crimes, by pro- 
curing tbe murder of bis cousin Massxva in Borne, suspecting that 
he was likely to be raised to the throne of Numidia by a party in 
the senate. Such an insult could not be borne; Jugurtha was 
instantly ordered to quit Italy (b.c. 109), and an army raised 
against him was intrusted to the command of the consul Al'binus. 
Instead of prosecuting the war, ATbinus left liis brother Aiilus, a 
vain, avaricious man, in command of the army, and returned to 
Italy. Aiilus invaded Numidia, hoping that Jugurtha would 
purchase his forbearance by a large sum ; but he was surrounded, 
betrayed, and forced to capitulate on the most disgraceful terms. 
The Boman people was roused to exertion by this infamy ; a com- 
mission was issued for inquiring into the criminality of those who 
had received bribes; several of the leading nobles, among whom 
was Opim'ius, the murderer of Oalus Grac'chus, were convicted on 
the clearest evidence, and sentenced to different degrees of punish- 
ment. Einally, the conduct of the war was intrusted to Quin'tus 
MeteFlus, a strenuous partisan of the aristocracy, but an able 
general, and an incorruptible statesman. When MetelTus had 
almost completed the conquest of Numidia, he was supplanted by 
bis lieutenant Oalus Marius, a man of the lowest birth but wham 
valour, talent, and a zealous devotion to the popular cause, had 
elevated to fame and fortune. Baised to the consulship, and 
intrusted with the conduct of the war against Jugurtha, by the 
favour of the people, Marius showed little respect for the vote of 
the senate that had continued MeteFlus in command. Tie raised 
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fresli levies, and passed over into Africa, just wlien Jugurtha had 
been forced to seek refuge with Boc'ehus, king of Mauritania 
{ b.c. 106). The principal cities and fortresses of Numidia were 
speedily subdued, and the united army of Jugurtha and Boc'chiis 
routed with great slaughter. The Moorish king, terrified by his 
losses, was at length prevailed upon to betray Jugurtha to Sylfia, 
a young nobleman who held the important office of quaestor in 
the army of Marius ; and this wicked usurper, after having been 
exhibited in the conqueror’s triumph, was starved to death in 
prison. 

In the meantime the barbarous hordes of the Oim'bri and 
Teu tones were devastating Transalpine Gaul, and had defeated the 
Boman armies sent to check their ravages. At length their total 
overthrow of Cse'pio’s army, and slaughter of eighty thousand men, 
spread such general consternation, that the senate and people com- 
bined to raise Marius to the consulate a second time, contrary to 
law. It was not, however, until his fourth consulship (b.c. 100), 
that Marius brought the Teutones to a decisive engagement at 
A'quse Lutese. The annals of war scarcely record a more complete 
victory ; more than one hundred thousand of the invaders having 
been slain or made prisoners. He was no less fortunate in a 
second engagement with the Gimbrians ; but on this occasion his 
old quaestor, but now his rival, Lucius Sil'la, had fair grounds for 
claiming a large share in the honours of the day. About the 
same time, a second servile war in Sicily was terminated; so 
cruelly was the revolt of these unhappy men punished, that more 
than a million of the insurgents are said to have perished in the 
field, or been exposed to wild beasts in the arena. 

A much more dangerous war, called the Marsic, the Social, or 
the Italic, was provoked by the injustice with which the Etonians 
treated their Italian allies. The different states having in vain 
sought a redress of grievances from the senate and people, entered 
into a secret conspiracy, which soon extended from the Liris east- 
wards to the extremity of ancient Italy. The Marisi, long re- 
nowned for their bravery, were foremost in the revolt, and hence 
their name is frequently given to the war. After a tedious contest 
of three years, in which half a million of men are supposed to have 
perished, the Eomans granted the freedom of their city to the 
states that laid down their arms (b.c. 87), and tranquillity was 
restored in Italy. 

But the Eoman power was exposed almost to equal danger in 
Asia by the rising greatness of Mithridates, the celebrated king of 
Pon'tus,-who, in a short time, made himself master of all the 
towns and islands in Asia Minor, with the single exception of 
Rhodes. Marius and SylTa eagerly contended for the chief com- 
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aiand in this important war * the latter prevailed, and procured 
the banishment of bis rival, who very narrowly escaped with bis 
life. SylT& departed with bis army to Asia; but, during bis 
absence, tbe consul Cin'na recalled Marius, and Italy was involved 
in all tbe horrors of civil war (b.c. 86). After a severe struggle, 
tbe aged exile, having everywhere defeated tbe partisans of tbe 
nobles, made bis triumphant entry into Borne, and filled the entire 
city with slaughter. Having caused the murder of most of the 
leading senators and knights that had joined in procuring* his 
banishment, he declared himself consul without going through the 
formality of an election, and died soon after, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. 

In the meantime SyFla defeated the armies of Mithridates in 
Greece, took Athens by storm, slaughtered its citizens without 
mercy or compunction, and compelled the king of Pon'tus to 
solicit peace. SyFla willingly consented : for he had neither ships 
nor money to carry on the war ; and he longed impatiently to be in 
Italy, that he might revenge himself on his enemies, who were so 
cruelly persecuting his partisans. 

On the news of the approach of SyFla with a victoiious army 
(b.c. 83), the consuls Cin'na and Car'bo made every preparation 
for the impending war, but the former was murdered by his 
mutinous troops, and the latter, though aided by the younger 
Marius, did not possess abilities adequate to the crisis. After a 
severe struggle, SyFla prevailed, and became master of Borne. 
He surpassed even the cruelties of Marius, slaughtering without 
mercy not merely his political opponents, hut all whom he sus- 
pected of discontent at his elevation. While the city w r as filled 
with mourning and consternation, he caused himself to be elected 
dictator for an unlimited time (b.c. 81); but, to the great as- 
tonishment of everybody, he resigned his power at the end of 
three years, and retired into private life. He died soon after 
(b.c. 77) of a loathsome disease, brought on by intemperance 
and debauchery. 

The consul Lepfidus attempted to seize the power which SyFla 
had abdicated; he was declared a public enemy, defeated in the 
field, forsaken by his friends, and abandoned by his faithless wife ; 
he sank under this complication of misfortunes, and died of a 
broken heart. But though the senate escaped this danger, they 
were alarmed by the rapid progress of the Marian faction in Spain 
(b.c. 76), where Sertorius had collected a powerful army from 
the relics of that party. After some deliberation, the manage- 
ment qf this, war was intrusted to Pom'pey, afterwards surnamed 
the Great, though he had not attained the consular age, and was 
still a simple Roman knight. Sertorius proved more than a 
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match for the young general, defeating him in several engage- 
merits ; but treachery proved more efficacious than valour; the 
bold adventurer was murdered by Perper'na (b.c. 73) ; and the 
insurgents, deprived of their able leader, were finally subdued by 
Pom'pey (b.c. 70). Before the Spanish war was terminated, Italy 
was thrown into confusion by the daring revolt of Spar'tacus 
(b.c. 72). This dangerous insurgent, with about eighty com- 
panions, forced his way out of a school for training gladiators at 
Cap'ua, and resolved, instead of hazarding his life in the arena for 
the brutal sport of the Roman populace, to make war on the 
republic. Two brilliant victories so established his fame, that the 
slaves, deserting their masters, flocked to his standard from all 
quarters, and he soon found himself at the head of ten thousand 
men. Fresh successes now crowned his arms ; praetors and consuls 
were sent against him, and defeated ; his forces rapidly increased 
to one hundred and twenty thousand ; and he even attempted to 
make himself master of Rome. At length the prsetor Oras'sus 
succeeded in suppressing this formidable revolt ; but his victory 
was chiefly owing to the want of union and discipline in the army 
of the insurgents (b.c. 70). Spar'tacus himself fell in the field,, 
and great numbers of his followers were crucified by the barbarous 
conquerors. 

Oras'sus and Pom'pey were chosen consuls the next year $ both 
were ambitious of supreme power, and both began to pay their 
court to the people ; Oras'sus by largesses of corn and money, 
Pom'pey by restoring the tribunitian power, and repealing many 
of the unpopular laws of Syl'la. These measures gave Pom'pey so 
much influence, that he was chosen to manage the war against the 
Cilician pirates, in spite of the most vigorous opposition of the 
senators } and to this commission there were added, by the 
Manilian law, the government of Asia, and the entire management 
of the war against Mithridates (b.c. 65). Little did the tribune 
Manil'ius foresee that he was placing the whole power of the 
Roman empire in the hands of a man who would soon become the 
most strenuous supporter of the senate. 

Pom'pey made a judicious use of the power with which he was 
intrusted ; he subdued Mithridates, and established the sway of the 
Romans over the greater part of western Asia. But while he 
was thus engaged gathering laurels in the remote East, the 
republic narrowly escaped destruction from the conspiracy of 
Cat'iline (b.c. 62). The original contriver of this celebrated con- 
spiracy, Ser'gius Cat'iline, was a young man of noble birth, sullied, 
however, by the most infamous debauchery and crimes. The 
recent examples of Marius and Syl'la stimulated him to attempt 
making himself master of his country $ and he found many 
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associates among the profligate young nobles, whom their riotous 
extravagance had overwhelmed with a load of debt. The great 
impediment to the success of the plans of the conspirators was the 
vigilance of the consul Cicero, who had raised himself to the 
highest rank in the state by his consummate eloquence and great 
skill in political affairs. His murder was deemed a necessary 
preliminary to any open efforts ; hut Cicero received secret warn- 
ings of his danger from Curius, one of the conspirators, whose 
mistress had been bribed by the consul ; and he was thus enabled 
to disconcert all the plans of Catiline, While the city was 
alarmed by rumours of danger, Catflline had the hardihood to 
present himself in the senate-house, where Cicdro pronounced so 
dreadful an invective against him, that the hardened conspirator 
was unable to reply, and fled from the city to commence open war. 

In the meantime his associates in the city attempted to form an 
alliance with the Allob'roges, a people of Gaul, that had sent 
ambassadors to petition the senate for some relief from the load of 
debt with which their nation was oppressed. These ambassadors 
betrayed the negotiations to Cicero, who took his measures so 
well, that he arrested the chiefs of the conspiracy with the proofs 
of their guilt on their persons. After a warm debate in the 
senate, it was resolved that the traitors should he put to death ; 
Julius Caesar, who was now fast rising into notice as the chief of 
the popular party, protesting almost alone against the dangerous 
precedent of violating the Porcian law, which forbade the capital 
punishment of a Roman citizen. When Catiline heard of the 
fate of his associates, he attempted to lead his forces into Gaul : 
but he was overtaken hv a consular army, defeated, and slain. So 
pleased were the senate with the conduct of Cicero on this occa- 
sion, that they gave him the honourable title of Father of his 
Country. 

Pom'pey soon afterwards returned to Rome, and the old 
jealousies between him and Cras'sus were renewed y hut Julius 
Caesar, whose eminent abilities were now known and valued, 
succeeded in bringing the rivals together, and uniting them with 
himself in a partnership of power, generally called ‘the first 
triumvirate ’ (b.c. 59). They were supported in this project bv 
the infamous Clodius, whose sole aim was to be revenged on 
Cicero for having given evidence against him on a criminal trial. 
To wreak his vengeance more effectually, he had himself trans- 
ferred from the patrician order to the plebeian; and then becoming 
a candidate for the tribuneship, was elected without much opposi- 
tion. By the exertions of Clodius, Cicero was driven into banish- 
ment ; but he was honourably recalled after a year’s exile, and 
restored to his dignity and estates. While Clodius, by his violence* 
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kept the city in constant agitation, Pom/pey and Cras'sus were 
again elected consuls together ; the former chose Spain, the latter 
Syria, for his province, hoping that its wealth would be the prey 
of his boundless avarice (b.c. 54). Csesar was in the meantime 
winning fame by the conquest of Gaul, and establishing* a military 
reputation which soon eclipsed that of all Ms contemporaries. 

The union of the triumvirs was first disturbed by the death of 
Julia, Caesar’s daughter, who had been married to Pom'pey, and 
exercised great influence over both her father and her husband. 
But the compact was completely broken by the unfortunate ter- 
mination of the rash expedition which Cras'sus undertook against 
the Parthians, in which he perished, with the greater part of his 
army (b.c. 52), 

Csesar’s victorious career in Gaul lasted nearly eight years (from 
b.c. 57 to B.c. 49). During this space of time he subdued all the 
barbarous and warlike tribes between the Pyrenees and the German 
Ocean j he even crossed the Rhine, and gained several victories 
over the Germans ; and, passing over into Britain, he subdued the 
southern part of the island. Pom/pey at first favoured all the 
projects of Ms colleague, procured him a prolongation of his com- 
mand and supplies of troops ; but he soon became envious of ex- 
ploits that obscured the fame of his own achievements j his 
creatures began to detract from the brilliancy of Csesar’s victories, 
and many of that general’s official letters were suppressed by the 
senate. It became soon obvious that the jealousies of the two 
surviving triumvirs could he arranged only in the held of battle, 
and their partisans began to prepare for combat long before the 
principals had any notion of breaking the peace. The poet Lucan 
has very ably sketched the character of both leaders at the com- 
mencement of the contest, in a passage whose innate beauty will 
be perceptible even through the defects of an imperfect transla- 
tion, as the image of the sun retains a portion of its lustre though 
viewed through a distorted medium. 

You, Pompey, fear lest modern deeds efface 
Your ancient triumphs o’er the pirate race ; 

You 1 a long series of heroic deeds 
And fierce impatience of a greater leads : 

Pompey no rival, Csesar brooks no lord ; 

Yet who more justly drew the hostile sword 
We dare not know. Cato and Heaven, divide ; 

It chose the victor’s, he the vanquished side. 

Ill were they matched : the one now aged grown, 

Unlearned the warrior in the peaceful gown ; 

He courts the fame that followed him so long, 

And buys the plaudits of a hireling throng. 
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Pleased with fclie venal shouts, no triumphs now 
Replace -the laurels fading on his brow; 

His sole reliance is bis former fame ; 

He stands the shadow of a mighty name. 

Like the proud oak, that, in a fruitful field} 

Sustains the wasting helm and mouldering shield — 

The faint memorials of forgotten days, 

Chieftains unknown, and unremembered frays— 

Whose perished roots no more the trunk sustain ; 

Fixed by its weight still triumphs in the plain, 

Still are its naked boughs to heaven displayed ; 

The naked trunk alone extends a shade. 

Yet though it quivers in each passing breeze, 

Ready to fall, though round it younger trees 
In all the pride of youthful bloom are shown, 

It stands unrivalled, honoured, and alone. 

Csesar relies not on an empty name, 

War his delight, defeat his only shame , 

Tameless and fierce, as hope or anger bums, 

The impatient warrior with new fierceness turns ; 

Conquest impels him to more glorious deeds. 

Relieving fate his friend : whate’er impedes 
His proud career soon holds the victor’s sway *. 

He views with triumph ruins mark his way. 

Thus bursts from angry clouds the flashing levin 
Rushing in thunders o’er the startled heaven ; 

The echoing globe reverberates the crash, 

Its’ pale inhabitants are dumb— the flash, 

Darting athwart, closes each eye in pain, — 

Its own wild flames consume its own proud fane ; 

Ho fence restrains it, and no limits hound, 

It spreads a waste of ruin all around ; 

Then to its clouds on wings of flame retires, 

And bears to heaven its re-assembled fires. 

The contest began by Cassar’s demanding permission to hold the 
consulship while absent. He had secured his interest and increased 
his adherents in Home by the most lavish bribes, having spent 
nearly half a million on the purchase of Caius Curio alone. This 
powerful and popular tribune placed the senate in a very difficult 
position, by proposing that both Pom / pey and Caesar should resign 
their offices, and retire into private life (b.c. 51). Some time was 
wasted in negotiations; but at length the senate (Jan. 7, B.c. 49) 
passed a decree by which Caesar was commanded to disband his 
army before a specified day, under penalty of being declared a 
public enemy. Mark Antony and Quin'tus Cas'sius, tribunes of 
the people, put their negative on this vote ; but their prerogative 
was disputed ; and a debate ensued, in the course of which many 
severe speeches were made against them. Finally, the vote for 
suspending the constitution passed by a large majority in a very 
full house. It was decreed that 1 the consuls, praetors, proconsuls, 
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and other magistrates near Borne, should take care that the 
republic receive no detriment/ Antony and Cas'sius fled from the 
city the same night, disguised as slaves. They were followed by 
Curio and Ca/lius. 

When Caesar received this intelligence, he resolved to march 
immediately into Italy, before Pom/pey could collect forces suffi- 
cient for the defence of the peninsula. The rapidity of his move- 
ments disconcerted his enemies ; and the news of his having passed 
the Bubicon spread such alarm at Borne, that the senate and 
Pom'pey’s party abandoned the city, leaving the public treasure 
behind them. All Italy was subdued in sixty days. On the 17th 
of March, Pom'pey sailed from Brundusium for Greece, abandon- 
ing his country to his rival. Sicily and Sardinia speedily followed 
the fate of the peninsula. 

Elated by this great success, Caesar returned to Borne, took the 
funds from the public treasury, and, after a brief respite of six or 
seven days, set out to attack Pom'pey’s lieutenants in Spain. He 
met with unexpected resistance from the city of Marseilles, but 
leaving a detachment to besiege the place, he continued his march 
to Merida, where he found his enemies posted under the command 
of Afranius and Petreius. An indecisive battle was fought at 
Merida; hut Caesar, taking advantage of the inexperience and in- 
capacity of his opponents, soon reduced them to such straits, that 
they were forced to surrender at discretion. The reduction of the 
remainder of the Spanish peninsula was soon completed, and Caesar 
returned into Gaul to finish the siege of Marseilles. Caesar’s pre- 
sence soon forced the citizens to surrender. Their lives were 
spared ; but they were forced to give up all their arms, magazines, 
and money. But while he was thus everywhere victorious in 
person, the armies commanded by his lieutenants met some severe 
reverses in Illyricum and Africa. 

On his return to Borne, Caesar was created dictator. Having 
made proper arrangements for the government of the city, he pre- 
pared to follow Ponripey into Greece, where that general had 
collected an immense army from the principal states of the East. 
His inferiority by sea exposed Caesar’s soldiers to great dangers and 
hardships in their passage from Brundusium to Dyrac'cMum ; but 
they were finally transported into Western Greece, and a tedious 
campaign began, in which both leaders showed themselves equally 
reluctant to hazard a general engagement. Prom Epirus both 
armies moved into Thessaly ; and on the 30th of July (b.c. 48), 
the battle, which decided the fate of the world, was fought on the 
plains of Pharsalia. Pom'pey’s forces were completely routed, 
their camp stormed, and the bodies of fugitives that preserved a 
semblance of regularity in their retreat, forced to yield themselves 
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prisoners. The unfortunate general himself made no effort to 
retrieve the fortune of the day ; when his squadrons of cavalry, on 
which he placed his principal reliance, were routed, he retired to 
his tent, whence he fled in disguise when the enemy began to 
storm his entrenchments. 

From the field of battle Pom'pey fled to the AEgean Sea, proba- 
bly designing to renew the war in Syria ; but finding the Asiatic 
states inclined to withdraw their allegiance when they heard of 
Iris defeat, he steered for Egypt, accompanied by Ms wife Comdlia, 
trusting that he would receive protection from the young king of 
that country, with whose father he had been united by the strictest 
bonds of friendship. But the guardians of the young king resolved 
to murder the unfortunate fugitive, and intrusted the execution of 
the crime to Septim'ius, a Roman deserter, and Achillas, the 
captain of the Egyptian guards. Lucan has given a very vivid 
description of the catastrophe. 

Now in the boat defenceless Porapey sate, 

Surrounded and abandoned to his fate; 

Nor long they held him in their power abroad^ 

Ere every villain drew his ruthless sword : 

The chief perceived their purpose soon, and spread 
His Roman gown, with patience, o’er his head : 

And when the cursed Achillas pierced his breast, 

His rising indignation close repressed. 

No sighs, no groans, his dignity profaned, 

No tears his still unsullied glory stained : 

Unmoved and firm he fixed him on his seat, 

And died— as when he lived and conquered- — great. 

At the sad sight of the Egyptian treachery, Cornelia’s attend- 
ants, disregarding her lamentations, weighed anchor and stood out 
to sea. Ponf'pey’s body was flung into the waves ; but it was 
dragged out in the night by one Cor'dus, who had been Pom'pey’s 
quaestor in Cy'prus, and interred with the Roman rites of sepul- 
ture. Plutarch informs us that his ashes were subsequently 
removed to Italy, and deposited in a vault in his Alban villa by 
Cornelia ; but Lucan asserts that they remained in Egypt : and he 
thus spiritedly remonstrates against the neglect shown to the 
remains of the hero : — 

And tliou, old Rome, by whose forgetful hand 
Altars and temples reared to tyrants stand, 

Canst thou neglect to call thy hero home, 

A id leave his ghost in banishment to roam ? 

What, though the victor’s frown and thy base fear 
Bade thee, at first, the pious task forbear, 

Yet now, at least, oh! let him now return, 

And rest with honour in a Roman urn. 

Nor let mistaken superstition dread 
On such occasions to disturb the dead. 
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Oh ! would commanding Rome my hand employ 
The Impious task would be performed with joy ; * 
How would I fly to tear him from that tomb, 

And bear his ashes in my bosom home ! 


Section YIL The Establishment of the Moman Empire . 

FROM B.C. 48 TO B.c. 30. 

. T f E .? ; ews ° f Po^'pey’s death occasioned a fresh division among 
hie fugitive fcends Many who were attached personally to hinf 
and who held out in hopes of seeing him agMn at thiir head 
determined to have_ recourse to the conqueror’s clemency. Cor- 
nelia returned to Italy, well knowing that she had nothin* to 
apprehend from Caesar Cato, with Pom'pey’s two sons, remahied 
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iNunudia. We shall see immediately how they renewed the war 

and exposed the victor to fresh fatigues and dangers. f 

his victory, commenced a close pursuit 
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m Alexandna, when messengers from the Egyptian king brono-ht 
him Pom pey s head and ring. Cassar tumed^with disgust from 
these rehcs. He ordered the head to he inhumed with due honour - 
and, to show his disapprobation of Egyptian treachery, he caused 
a temple to he erected near Pom'pey’s tomb, dedicatedto Nem&is 
the avenging power of cruel and inhuman deeds. His next task 
was to arrange the disputed succession of the crown ; hut, seduced 
by the charms of the princess Cleopatra, he showed an undue pre- 
ference for her interests, and thus induced the partisans of the 
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library, and the greater part of that magnificent collection of the 
most valuable works of ancient times perished “flamt 
After the struggle had been protracted for some time, Cmsar at ' 
length received reinforcements from Syria, and soon triumphed 
over all his enemies. From Egypt he marched against PhaJLes 
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eulty reconciled their differences, and began to make preparations 
for his war in Africa against Cato and the sons of Pom'pey. On 
his arrival in Africa, he did not find victory quite so easy as he 
had anticipated ; but at length he forced his enemies to a decisive 
engagement at Thap'sus, and gave them a complete overthrow. 
From thence he advanced to U'tica, which was garrisoned by the 
celebrated Cato, whose hostility to Caesar was inflexible. It was 
not, however, supported by his followers ; and Cato, seeing his 
friends resolved on yielding, committed suicide. The sons of 
Pom'pey made their escape into Spain, where they soon collected 
a formidable party. 

Having concluded the African war in about five months, Caesar 
returned to Home (b.c. 45) to celebrate his triumph. The senate 
placed no bounds to their adulation, passing, in their excessive 
flattery, the limits even of ordinary decency. They decreed that 
In his triumph his chariot should be drawn by four white horses, 
like those of Jupiter and the Sun : they created him dictator for 
ten years, and inspector of morals for three years : they commanded 
his statue to be placed in the capitol, opposite to that of Jupiter, 
with the globe of the earth beneath his feet, and with the follow- 
ing inscription 1 f To Csesar, the demigod.’ 

During his residence at Home, the dictator distinguished himself 
by several acts of clemency, more truly honourable to his character 
than all the titles conferred upon him by a servile senate. Having 
provided for the safety of the city during his absence, he hasted 
into Spain to terminate the civil war by crushing the relics of his 
opponents, who still made head under the sons of Pom'pey. 
Early in the spring (b.c, 44), the two armies met in the plains of 
Mnn'da : the battle was arduous and well contested ; Csesar had 
never been exposed to such danger ; even his veterans began to 
give ground. By leading, however, his favourite tenth legion to 
the charge, he restored the fortune of the field, and his exertions 
were crowned with a decisive victory, which put an end to the 
war. The elder of Pom'pey’s sons was taken and slain ,* Sex'tus 
the younger escaped to the mountains of Celtibdria. 

Having thus completely extinguished the last embers of the 
civil war, Csesar contemplated several vast designs for extending 
and improving the empire he had acquired. He resolved to re- 
venge the defeat and death of Cras'sus on the Partin' ans * he 
undertook to rebuild and repair several towns in Italy, to drain 
the Pomp tine marshes, to dig a new bed for the Tiber, to form a 
capacious harbour at Os'tia, and to cut a canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth. But these gigantic objects did not compensate, in the 
minds of his countrymen, for the criminal design he was under- 
stood to have formed of making himself king of Rome. Mark 
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Antony ; it is supposed at Caesar’s secret instigation; offered tlie 
dictator a regal crown at the feast of the Luperealia, which Caesar, 
perceiving the displeasure of the people, deemed it prudent to 
refuse : Antony, however, had it entered in the public acts, ‘That 
by the command of the people, as consul, he had offered the name 
of king to Caesar, perpetual dictator ; and that Caesar would not 
accept of it.’ 

A large body of the senators, regarding Csesar as a usurper, con- 
spired for his destruction, among whom Brutus and Cas'sius were 
the most conspicuous. They resolved to put their plot into execu- 
tion in the senate-house (March 15, b.c. 44) ; but they very 
narrowly escaped detection, from a variety of untoward accidents. 
As soon as Csesar had taken his place, he was surrounded by the 
conspirators, one of whom, pretending to urge some request, held 
him down by his robe : this was the signal agreed upon ; the other 
conspirators rushed upon him with their daggers, and he fell, 
pierced by twenty-three wounds, at the base of Pom'pey’s statue. 
The murderers had no sooner finished their work, than Brutus, 
lifting up his dagger, congratulated the senate, and Cicero in par- 
ticular, on the recovery of liberty j but the senators, seized with 
astonishment, rushed from the capitol and hid themselves in their 
own houses. Tranquillity prevailed until the day of Caesar’s 
funeral, when Mark Antony, by a studied harangue, so inflamed 
the passions of the populace, that they stormed the senate-house, 
tore up its benches to make a funeral pile for the body, and raised 
such a conflagration that several houses were entirely consumed. 
This was a clear warning to the conspirators, who immediately 
quitted Rome, and prepared to defend themselves by force of 
arms. 

The superstition of the Roman people led them to invent or 
imagine many omens and prodigies, which they believed to have 
portended the death of Csesar. They are thus enumerated by the 
poet Ovid : — 

Not gods can alter Fate’s resistless will ! 

Yet they foretold by signs the approaching ill. 

Dreadful were heard, among the clouds, alarms 
Of echoing trumpets and of clashing arms : 

The sun’s pale image gave so faint a light, 

That the sad earth was almost veil’d in night. 

The ether’s face with fiery meteors glowed, 

With storms of hail were mingled drops of blood; 

A dusky hue the morning star o’erspread, 

And the moon’s orb was stained with spots of red , 

In every place portentous shrieks were heard, 

The fatal warnings of the infernal bird: 

In every place the marble melts to tears; 

While in the groves, revered through length of years, 
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Boding and awful sounds the ear invade, 

'■A, And solemn music warbles through the shade. 

No victim can atone the impious age, 

No sacrifice the wrathful gods assuage ; 

• Dire wars and civil fury threat the state, 

And every omen points out Caesar’s fate. 

Around each, hallow’d shrine and sacred dome, 

Night-howling dogs disturb the peaceful gloom ; 

Their silent seats the wandering shades forsake, 

And fearful tremblings the rocked city shake. 

Yet could not by these prodigies be broke 
The plotted charm, or stayed the fatal stroke; 

Their swords the assassins in the temple draw, 

Their murdering hands nor gods nor temples awe ; 

This sacred place their bloody weapons stain, 

And virtue falls, before the altar slain. 

Mark Antony long deceived the conspirators by an appearance of 
moderation, and an affected anxiety to procure an act of amnesty ; 
but when joined by Octavius Caesar, the nephew and heir of the 
murdered dictator, he threw off the mask, and proposed extraor- 
dinary honours to the memory of Csesar, with a religious supplica- 
tion to him as a divinity. Brutus and Cas'sius at length discovering 
that Antony meditated nothing but war, and that their affairs were 
daily growing more desperate, left Italy, and sought refuge in the 
East. Octavius Caesar, becoming jealous of Antony, joined the 
party of the senate ; and Antony, retiring into Cisalpine Gaul, 
levied an army of veterans, and came to an engagement with the 
armies of "the, ■ republic, in ■. which both the consuls ■ were ; i slain. 
Antony, defeated in the held, fled to Lep'idus in Spain; and 
Octavius Caesar, whom the death of the consuls had placed at the 
head of the army, entered secretly into a correspondence with the 
enemies of the senate. Their mutual interests led to the forma- 
tion of a league between Octavius, Lep'idus, and Antony, called 
the second triumvirate (November 27, b.c. 43), and their con- 
federacy was cemented by the blood of the noblest citizens of 
Home, shed in a proscription more ruthless and sanguinary than 
those of Marius and SylTa. The most illustrious of the vic tims 
was the celebrated Cicero, whose severe invectives against Antony 
had procured him the relentless hatred of the triumvir. Octavius 
is said to have hesitated long before consenting to the sacrifice of 
the greatest orator that Rome ever produced, and the most patriotic 
of her recent statesmen ; but at length he permitted the fatal con- 
sent to be extorted, and Cicero fell a victim to a band of assassins, 
headed by a tribune whom he had formerly defended and preserved 
in a capital cause. 

The triumvirs having taken vengeance on their enemies in Italy, 
began to prepare for carrying on war against Brutus and Caseins. 
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Macedonia became the’ theatre of the new civil war ; the republic 
cans at first seemed destined to conquer $ they appeared to possess 
superior talents and greater forces both by land and sea. But in 
the double battle at Philip'pi, fortune rather than talent gave the 
victory to the triumvirs ; and Cas'sius destroyed himself after the 
first contest; and Brutus after the second (b.c. 42). Antony made 
a cruel use of his victory, putting to death his political opponents 
without mercy. Octavius emulated the crimes of his colleague, 
and treated the most illustrious of his prisoners with barbarity and 
abusive language. 

After his victory Antony visited Greece; where he was received 
with the most refined flattery. Thence he passed into Asia, where 
all the sovereigns of the East came to offer him homage ; hut he 
was most gratified by a visit from the celebrated Cleopatra; who 
rendered the voluptuous triumvir a captive to her charms. Re- 
signing all his plans of war against the Parthians, he followed 
this celebrated beauty into Egypt, and in her company neglected 
all care of public affairs. Octavius Caesar, on the other hand, 
proceeded to Italy, and took the most efficacious means for securing 
the permanence of his power. Lucius the brother, and Eul'via 
the wife of Antony, excited a new war against Octavius ; hut they 
were soon defeated, and the capture of their principal stronghold, 
Perusia (b.c. 41), rendered Caesar’s nephew master of Italy, and 
almost the recognised heir of his uncle’s power. 

Antony was still immersed in pleasure at Alexandria, when he 
received the account of his brother’s defeat, and the ruin of his 
party in Italy j at the same time he heard that Octavius had made 
himself master of both Gauls, and had got all the legions into his 
hands that were quartered in those districts. He was roused by 
these tidings from his lethargy, and immediately proceeded 
towards Italy $ hut blaming Eul'via for all his disasters, he treated 
her with so much contempt, that she died of a broken heart. This 
circumstance paved the way to a reconciliation : Antony married 
Octavia, the half-sister of his rival, arid a new division was made 
of the Roman empire. Sex'tus Pom'pey, who during the troubles 
had become powerful by sea, was included in the new arrange- 
ments, and obtained the possession of the Peloponnesus and several 
important islands. 

But the mutual jealousies of the triumvirs rendered peace of 
short duration. Octavius drove Pom 7 pey from Sicily, and com- 
pelled him to seek refuge in the East, where he was put to death 
by one of Antony’s lieutenants,* and about the same time he 
deprived Lep'idus of all his power, and took possession of his 
dominions. Antony, while his rival was thus acquiring strength, 
disgraced himself by an unsuccessful war against the Parthians £ 
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after which he returned to Alexandria, and lost all regard to his 
character or his interest in the company of Cleopatra. Oetavia 
went to the East, hoping to withdraw her husband from the 
fascinating siren $ but the infatuated triumvir refused to see her, 
and sent her orders to return home. He completed this insult by 
sending her a bill of divorce, and professing a previous marriage 
with Cleopatra. Preparations for war were instantly made on 
both sides ; but Antony’s debauchery, and slavery to the caprices 
of an abandoned woman, disgusted his best friends, and many of 
them deserting him brought such an account of his extravagance 
to Home, that the indignant citizens passed a decree for deposing 
him from the consulship. 

The great rivals were soon in readiness for action. Antony had the 
most numerous forces ; but Octavius had the advantage of a more 
disciplined army, and, at least in appearance, a better cause. Their 
fleets and armies were soon assembled at the opposite sides of the 
Gulf of Anibracia, where they remained for several months without ' 
coming to a decisive engagement. At length, Antony, instigated 
by Cleopatra, formed the fatal resolution of deciding the contest 
by a naval battle. The fleets met off the promontory of Ae'tium 
(September 2, B.c. 31), while the hostile armies, drawn up on the 
shore, were simple spectators of the battle. For a long time suc- 
cess was doubtful y until Cleopatra, wearied with expectation, and 
overcome with fear, unexpectedly tacked about, and fled towards 
the Peloponnesus with the Egyptian squadron of sixty sail ; and, 
what is more surprising, Antony himself, now regardless of his 
honour, fled after her, abandoning his men who so generously ex- 
posed their lives for his interest. The battle, notwithstanding, con- 
tinued till five in the evening, when Antony’s forces were partly 
constrained to submit by the great conduct of Agrippa, and partly 
persuaded by the liberal promises of Octavius. The army of 
Antony could not believe in the flight of their general, and held 
out for seven days in expectation of his returning to join them : 
but hearing no tidings of him, and being deserted by their allies, 
they hastened to make terms with the conqueror. ■ 

Antony and Cleopatra continued their flight to Egypt, where 
the queen displayed more courage and enterprising spirit than her 
lover. She caused some of her galleys to be carried over the 
isthmus (of Suez) into the Eed Sea, proposing to save herself, with 
her treasures, in an unknown world ; but the Arabians having 
burned her vessels, she was forced to abandon a design so full of 
difficulties, and she therefore commenced fortifying the avenues of 
her kingdom, and making preparations for war. She also solicited 
foreign assistance, addressing herself to all the princes in the alli- 
ance of Antony. While Cleopatra was thus employed, Antony 
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exhibited the most lamentable weakness : at first be affected to 
imitate Tfrnon the misanthrope, and shut himself up without 
either friends or domestics j but his natural temper did not allow 
him to remain long in this state, and, quitting his cell, he gave 
himself up to feasting and every kind of extravagance. 

In the meantime, the forces of Octavius advanced on each side 
of Egypt. Cornelius Galflus took possession of Paretonium, which 
was the key of Egypt on the west side ; and Antony, who speeded 
with his fleet and army to wrest it out of his hands, was forced to 
retire with great loss, especially of Ms ships. PeMsium, the eas- 
tern-security of the kingdom, was surrendered to Octavius at the 
first summons : it was reported that Seleucus, the governor, be- 
trayed the place by Cleopatra’s orders; but she, to clear herself 
from such an imputation, delivered up his wife and children into 
Antony’s hands. Csesar advanced to besiege Alexandria : Antony 
made an effort to impede his march, but he was abandoned by his 
soldiers ; and finding he could not die with glory in the field, he 
returned to Alexandria, overcome with rage and fury, running and 
crying out i that Cleopatra had betrayed him, when he had ruined 
all his fortunes for her sake alone.’ The queen, hearing of his 
violent transports, retired in terror to a monument she had erected, 
secured the doors, and caused a report to be spread of her death. 
Upon this news, Antony attempted to commit suicide, and inflicted 
on himself a mortal wound : hearing, however, in the midst of his 
agonies, that Cleopatra still lived, he caused himself to be trans- 
ported to her monument, and expired in her presence. 

Cleopatra seems to have formed some hope of obtaining the same 
influence over Octavius Caesar that she had exercised over Antony; 
but finding the conqueror insensible to her charms, and having 
received secret information that he reserved her to adorn Ms- 
triumph, she bribed a countryman to convey an asp to her in a 
basket of figs, and applied the venomous creature to her arm, and 
thus died. Egypt was then reduced into the form of a Roman 
province, and its immense riches were transported to Rome, which 
enabled Octavius to pay all he owed to Ms soldiers. On his return 
to Rome, the senate saluted Mm by the honourable name of 
Augus'tus, and by a unanimous vote conceded to him the entire 
authority of the state. 

The era of the Roman empire is usually dated from Jan. 1st,, 
b.c. 28. The title of Augustus was at first only personal, and did 
not convey any idea of sovereignty : several of the imperial family 
took It who never were emperors, such as German'icus. The 
female line, who had not the least shadow of sovereignty with the 
Romans, had it, as Antonia Major ; and thus Liv'ia first took the 
name of Augusta when she was adopted, by her husband’s will, 
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into the Julian family. After the time of Dioclesian it was changed 
into Sem'per Augustus ; and this title was, in modern times, as- 
sumed by the emperors of Germany and Austria. It may appeal- 
surprising that the Romans made no vigorous effort to recover 
their republican constitution; hut in truth Roman liberty was 
destroyed when the Grae'chi were murdered : all the subsequent 
civil dissensions were contests for power ’between different sec- 
tions of the oligarchy ; and the people, weary of the oppression of 
the aristocracy, gladly sought shelter from the tyranny of the nobles 
hi the despotic sway of a single master. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND POLITI^L CONDITION OP THE ROMAN 


Section I. European Countries. Spain. 

pT general the boundaries of the Roman empire may be described 

£ *L th ® S T- Tt 6 ™ the rivers K^e and Danube in 
uiope, the chain of Mount Caucasus, the river Euphrates and the 

• " V i la ? “ ^ aa » and tJle sand y deserts of Africa. It thus 
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Its most western province was the Spanish peninsula, whose 
boundaries, being fixed by nature/continue unvaried. This great 
country, usually called Iberia by the Greeks, either from a cokny 
of Ibenans, or from the river Iberus (Ebro), was known to the 
Romans by the names Hispania or Hesperia. It was usually di- 
vided mto three great portions, Lusitania, Bastica or Hispania 
Ulterior, and Tarraconensis or Hispania Citerior. 1 

, r H.yJ 8 of LBsiM “ a were never regularly defined ,• the A'naa 
( [Guadiana ), was usually deemed its southern boundary and the 
Du„us ( D ow -o)itsnorthem. The chief tribes that inhabited Mi 
W ^ e th ®. Lf itam, the Cel'tici, the Vettdnes, and the Tmv 
detfim. _ The chief towns were Olisip'po, (Lisbon), founded by the 
Phoenicians; ConinTbriea (Coimbra) : August FmWn if 
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whom Augustus assigned lands in lieu of their arrears of mv 
Salaman'tica (Salamanca) ; Pax Julia (Beja), the chief city of the 
Turdetam ; and Salacia (Alacor do Sn7\ -l* <? ^ 
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siderable quantities, was obtained from the sands of the Tagus, 
The Lusitanians preferred plundering their neighbours to culti- 
vating the fertile lands of their own country. They were a fierce, 
warlike race, and long resisted the Roman power. 

Bse'tica was so named from the river Bsetis ( Guadalquivir ), 
which falls into the sea near the ancient Tartes'sus, which we have 
already mentioned as probably the first great station of the Phoe- 
nicians, and the place from which the Hebrews gave the name of 
Tarshish to Western Europe. The principal tribes in this division 
were, the Bastuli, supposed to have come originally from Africa, 
the Tur'duli, and the Bastetani. When the Romans took posses- 
sion of this country, they nominated the four principal places 
assize towns (conventus juridici), to facilitate the administration of 
justice; these capitals were Gades (Cadiz), Corduba (Cordova), 
His'palis (Seville), and Mun/da. The site of the ancient Tartes'sus 
is much disputed ; hut the weight of evidence is in favour of the 
little town of Nfocadillo, distant about four miles from Gibraltar. 
OaFpe ( Gibraltar ), and Mount Ab'yla, on the opposite or African 
•side of the strait that unites the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
were usually called the pillars of Hercules. The principal chain 
of mountains was the Orosp'eda (Sim'a Moreno)* 

Tarraconen'sis was divided into two unequal portions by the 
river Ibdrus (Ebro) ,* and derived its name from the ancient city of 
Tarraco (Tarragona). The chief tribes were the Calloeci, the As'- 
tures, the Can'tabri, and the Vas'cones, in the north ; the Celtiberi, 
Carpetani, and Ilergetes, in the interior ; and along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, the lndig£tes, the Cosetani, the Com'sijthe Lacetani, 
and many others. The chief towns were Sagun'tum (Murviedro) ; 
Valencia ( Valencia) ; Complutum (Alcala) ; Toletum ( Toledo) ; Car- 
thago Nova (Carthagena) ; Iler'da (Lerida) ; and Numan'tia (Zoria). 

The chief islands were the major and minor Baleares (Majorca 
and Minorca) whose inhabitants were celebrated for their skill as 
slingers and archers. 

Section H. Transalpine Gaul . 

Ancient Gael was hounded on the north and south by the sea, 
on the west by the Pyrenees, and on the east by the rivers Rhine 
and Var. It was divided into three great sections, BeFgia, Aqui- 
tania, and Gallia Propria ; in w r hich the language, manners, and 
customs, differed considerably. The Gauls or Celts, who inhabited 
Gallia Propria, were subdivided into the Comati, or those who wore 
long hair; the Braeehati, whose national dress was a kind of loose 
trousers 3 and the Togati, who wore the Roman toga. Gallia 
Narbonen'sis, or Braccata, was bounded on the west by the Pyre- 
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nees, on the east by the Varus (Far), and on the north by the chain 
of Mount Oeben'nn (Cevemes). The chief tribes were the Allob'ro- 
ges, the Yol'cse, and the Cal'yes. The principal towns were Nar'bo 
(Narbmne), which gave its name to the province; Tolosa ( Toulouse ) ; 
Nemaiisus ( Nismes ) ; Massil'iae (Marseilles), founded, as has been, 
already described, by the fugitive Phoeseans ; and Vien'na ( Vienne). 

Gallia Lugdunen'sis, or Cel'ticai, was bounded on the south and 
west by the Lfger {Loire), on the north by the Sequana (Seine), 
and on the east by the A'rar (Same), which, though only a tribu- 
tary to the Rhodanus (Rhme), was regarded as one of the most 
important rivers in Gaul. The different tribes that inhabited this 
district were all of Celtic origin ; the most remarkable were the 
iEdui, the Lin'gones, the Paris'ii, and the Cercoman'ni. The chief 
towns were Lugdunum (Lyons), Lutdtia Parisiorum (Paris), and. 
Afesia (A Use). 

Gallia Aquitan'ica was unequally divided by the Garum'na 
(Garonne) ; its boundaries were the Pyrenees on the south, and 
the Lfger on the north and east. The chief tribes were the Aqui- 
tani, who appear to have been of Iberian origin, and several Celtic- 
hordes, of which the most remarkable were the Pictones, the 
Bituriges, and the Aver'ni. The principal towns were Clun'beris- 
and Burdeg'ala (Bordeaux), the principal seaport of the province. 

Gallia Belg'ica had the Rhine on the north and east, the A'rar' 
on the west, and the Rhodanus on the south ; so that it comprised 
the Rhenish provinces and Helvetia, which were afterwards sepa- 
rated from it, under the names of Germania Superior and Inferior. 
The northern tribes, such as the Neuri, Bellovaci, and Suessones, 
were of Belgic origin; the Trdviri, U'bii, and others along the 
Rhine, were Germans ; but the great hordes of the Hehfetii and 
Sequani in the interior were Celts. 

^ The principal towns in the interior were Vesan'tio (. Besangon ),. 
Verodunum ( Verdun), Colonia Agrip'pina ( Cologne), Mogon'tiacum 
(Mayence), and Argentoratum (Strasburg). 

The religion of the ancient Gauls, like that of the ancient Bri- 
tons, was DruidicaT; they worshipped a supreme deity called 
Bfesus or JSsar, to whom they believed the oak to be sacred, 
especially if the parasitical plant called mistletoe were found 
growing upon it. Their rites were very sanguinary : human vic- 
tims were sacrificed in their groves and circles of stone ; and it is 
said that their nobles occasionally volunteered to offer themselves 
upon the national altars. Temples were not erected in Gaul, until 
after its conquest by the Romans; but long before that period the 
worship of a crowd of inferior deities had been introduced. 

The several Gallic tribes were usually independent of each 
other; but on great occasions a general council of the nation was 
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summoned, especially when preparations were made for any of the 
great migrations which, proved so calamitous to Greece and Italy. 
Their superior valour rendered these tribes very formidable to all 
the southern nations ; it was commonly said, that the Romans 
fought with others for conquest, but with the Gauls for actual 
existence. But from the time of the subjugation of their country 
by Julius Caesar, their valour seemed to have disappeared together 
with their liberty; they never revolted, except when the extor- 
tions of their rulers became insupportable ; and their efforts were 
neither vigorous nor well directed. In no province did Roman 
civilisation produce greater effects than in Gaul ; many public 
works of stupendous size and immense utility were effected; roads 
were constructed and paved with stone; durable bridges were 
built, and aqueducts formed to supply the cities with water. Re- 
mains of these mighty worlds are still to be found, and they can- 
not be viewed without wonder and admiration. 

Section III. Britain. 

Though Britain was not reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince until long after the time of Julius Caesar, yet, as that general 
brought it nominally under subjection, it will be better to describe 
its ancient state here than to interrupt the history of the empire 
in a subsequent chapter. The name of Britain was originally 
given to the cluster of islands in the Atlantic now called British, 
the largest of which bore the name of Albion. The southern part 
of Albion, or England, was originally colonised from Gaul ; the 
tribes that inhabited the east and north are said to have been of 
German descent ; and there is a constant tradition, that the Scots 
in the north-west came originally from Ireland. 

That part of Britain now included in the kingdom of England 
and principality of Wales, was anciently divided among seventeen 
tribes, to whom probably some of inferior note were subject. 

The Damnonii inhabited what may perhaps he called the western 
peninsula formed by the counties of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
Their principal places of note were, the Promontorium Belt&ium, 
or Antivestss'um. (Land 1 s End) ; Promontorium Ocrinum, or Bam- 
nonium (the Lizard ) ; VoKba (Falmouth ) ; Is'ca Damnoniqrum 
(Exeter ) ; Tamar# (Tavistock) ; and Uxetla (Lostmthid). 

East of the Damnonii were the Durot'riges, inhabiting the 
present county of Dorset. Their chief city was Dur'nium (Dor- 
chester). 

To the north and east of the Durot'riges were the Bel'gse, who 
possessed Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire : they had the 
following places of note, Mag'nus Por'tus (Portsmouth )} ; Tris- 
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antonis Port us, or Clausen'tura ( [Southampton ), which derived its 
first name from the river Trisan'to {Hampton) * Ven'ta Belgarum 
{ Winchester ); A'quae Cal'idae or A'quae Solis {Bath) ; and 
Is'chalis (Hchester). 

The Attrebat'tii, a Gallic tribe, like the former, bordered on the 
Belgae, possessing the county of Berkshire. Their chief city was 
Calc'ua or Caleva ( Wallingford ). 

Surrey, Sussex, and part of Hampshire, were possessed by the 
Regui, the site of whose capital, Noviomagus, is unknown. 

By far the most civilised of the British tribes were the Can'tii, 
who inhabited the present county of Kent. Their chief places 
were Durovern'um ( Canterbury ) ; Durobrfves {Rochester) ; Rutupas 
(. Riehbormigh ), with its harbour, the Por'tus Rutupensis (Stonar), 
whence was the most usual passage in ancient times to the op- 
posite coast of Gaul, at the harbour of Gesiaeum ( Boulogne ) ; 
Por'tus Dubris {Dover) ; Regul'bium. {Reculver) ; and Por'tus 
Lem'anis {Lyme). Londmum {London) was sometimes reckoned 
among the cities of the Can'tii. 

North of the Thames near its source was the residence of the 
Dobuni, who possessed the present counties of Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. Their chief city was Corin'ium, called also 
Durocomovium {Cirencester). 

The Cattieuchlani or Cas'sii, a powerful and warlike tribe, pos- 
sessed the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Herts. Their 
chief cities were Verulamium ( Verulam ), supposed to have been 
the metropolis of Casswelaules, taken by Caesar; Lactodurum 
{Bedford) ; Magrovin'ium {Ashwell) ; and Durocobrxvis {Hertford). 

The Trinoban'tes possessed the counties of Middlesex and Essex ; 
their chief city, Londinum {London), did not exist in the time of 
Julius Caesar, but so early as the age of Tacitus, it had become a 
noted place for trade, and the concourse of merchants. Their other 
remarkable towns were Durolitum {Leiton); Cononium {Cannon- 
den) ; Camalodunum, the first Roman colony established in Britain 
{Maldon) ; and Colonia {Colchester). 

The counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon 
were inhabited by the IcSni, called by Caesar the Caenomag'ni. 
Their chief places were Villa Paustmi {St JEdmonbury) ; Cambre- 
lonium {Brettmhmn) ; Sitom'agus ( Thetford ); Ven'ta Xcenorum 
{Castle)', Sciani {Saleborough) ; Gari^nis Os'tium {Yarmouth); 
Brannodium {Brettenha?n) ; Druobnvse {Romford) ; and Cambon- 
tum ( Cambridge ). 

Bordering on the leeni were the Contani, whose territories in- 
cluded Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. They possessed the towns 
of Lin'dum {Lincoln) ; Tripon'tium {Towcester) ; Benaven'ta 
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(Northampton) ; Bata (Leicester ) ; Yerometum (BurrowMll ) ; Pontes 
(Panion) ; and Adelocum (Iclleton). 

Farther to the west were the Cornavii, possessing Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire. Their 
chief towns were Brand vium ( Worcester ) ; Praesidfium Avonaa- 
(Wamoiclc ) : Uricomum, their capital ( Wroekcestei •), now a small 
village, hut from its ruins rose the present town of Shrewsbury; 
Ddva (Chester), a celebrated military station in the later ages of 
the empire; and Condate (Conyletonl). 

The principality of Wales, formerly comprehending the whole 
country beyond the Severn, was inhabited, in the Boman times, by 
the Silures, the Deni'et^, and the Ordovfces. The last-n am ed 
tribe possessed North Wales, and long bade defiance to the Roman 
power in their mountain-fastnesses. The island of Mona (Angle- 
sey), celebrated as the ancient seat of the Druids, belonged to the 
Ordovfces. 

A numerous and powerful people, called the Brigan'tes, or Brfgge, 
possessed Yorkshire, and the bishopric of Durham in the east, to- 
gether with Lancashire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland in the 
opposite direction. Their chief places were Danum (Doncaster) ; 
Eboracum (York ) ; Mancunium (Manchester) ; and AbaFlaba (Ap- 
pleby). The little town of BlatobuFgium (Bulness) was generally 
regarded as the most remote limit of the Boman province of Bri- 
tain. A little beyond it some traces of the foundation of the great 
wall, built to restrain the incursion of the northern barbarians, may 
still be discovered at low water. 

The county of Northumberland, and the south of Scotland, as far 
as the Firth of Forth, was inhabited by the Ottadfni ; west of 
these were the Selgovse, or Dam'nii ; and the inhabitants of the 
country beyond the Firths of Solway and the Forth were named 
Mdtse and Caledonii ; but, in a later age, the Piets and Scots. 
Juvdrna, or Hibernia (Ireland), was known only byname to the 
Romans. 

Three walls, strengthened by castles, were successively raised to 
check the incursions of the Piets and Scots by the emperors Adrian, 
Antoninus, and Severus. The last was the most important, ac- 
cording to Camden, who seems to have traced it with great care. 
It began at Blatobul'gium (JBulness), on the Irish Sea, kept along 
the side of Solway Firth, by Burgh-upon-sands, to LugovaHum 
(Carlisle), where it passed the Ituna (JEdeji), Thence it was car- 
ried on over the little rivers Cambeck, Living, and Poltrose, into 
the Northumbrian hills, along which it passed to the German 
Ocean. This wall was about eight feet thick, and was protected by 
a ditch twelve yards broad. 

When Britain was first visited by the Romans, the inhabitants 
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had made considerable advances in civilisation. Their country was 
well peopled and stocked with cattle ; their houses were as good as 
those of the Gauls, and they used iron and copper plates for money. 
They made little use of clothes, instead of which they painted and 
tattooed their skins. In war they made use of chariots with sharp 
hkdes fixed to the axle trees, which they drove at full speed 
against the hostile ranks. Their chief traffic was with the Gauls 
and the Phoenicians, who came to the CassitePides (Stilly Islands ) 
for tin. Little is known respecting their religion, except that they 
were held in mental thraldom by a caste of priests named Druids, 
and that they were guilty of offering human sacrifices to their 
gods. Each tribe had its own king* ; but, in cases of emergency, a 
common chief was elected, who possessed, however, little more 
than a nominal authority. The most singular monument of the 
Druids remaining is Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, a circular edifice of 
enormous stones, which probably was the national temple. Britain 
was finally abandoned by the Romans in the early part of the fifth 
century. 

Section IV. The Northen'n Provinces of the Umpire, 

Italy, Greece, Sicily, Macedon, &e., having been already de- 
scribed in former chapters, we shall conclude the account of the 
Roman empire in Europe by a notice of tbe countries south of the 
Danube, which were formed into provinces during the reign of 
Augustus Cgesar. 

Vindelic'ia was bounded on the north by the Danube, on the east 
by the JE'nus (Inn), on the west by Helvetia (Switzerland), and 
on the south by Rhse'tia: it derived its name from the river Vindo 
(the Wert), Its chief tribes were the Vindelic'ii and Brigan'tii. 
Two others are mentioned by Horace, in his Ode celebrating the 
conquest of this country by Tib&ius and Drusus, addressed to 
Augustus : — 

Of late the Vindeficians knew 
Thy skill in arms, and felt thy sword, 

When Drusus the Genanni slew, 

And Brenni swiff, a lawless horde. 

The towers which covered all around 
The rugged Alps’ enormous height, 

By him were levelled with the ground, 

And more than once confessed his might. 

Their principal towns were Augus'ta Vindelxcorum (Augsburgh) 
and Brigan'tia (. Bregenz ), neither of which were remarkable in 
ancient history. The principal rivers were the Vddo and the 
Ly'eus (Lech), 
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Bhae'tia nearly coincided with the country now called the 'terri- 
tory of the Grisons ; it had Vindelic'ia on the north, the iEnus 
(Inn) on the east, -the chain of the Alps from Lacus Verb anus 
(Lago Maggiore) to Lacus Brigantmus (Lake of Constance) on the 
south, and Helvetia on the west. The principal tribe was the 
Bhas'ti, whom some have identified with the Basena, or ancient 
Etrurians. They w T ere a brave, but cruel people ; and when they 
invaded Italy in the reign of Augustus Cmsar, their ravages 
exceeded those that had been in earlier times perpetrated by the 
Gauls. Hence, Horace, in the Ode from which we have already 
quoted, describes the Bhsetians as the most formidable of the 
barbarian tribes subdued by the young Keros. 

The elder branch of Nero’s blood 
Amid the battle’s fiercest flame, 

With Rhastians huge the fields bestrewed, 

O’ercome by thy auspicious name. 

The chief towns were Chirm ( Chur ), which became the capital 
of the province in the reign of the emperor Adrian, Veldidena 
( Wilden ), and Tridentum (Trent). 

Nor'icum, formerly a kingdom, but afterwards a Boman province, 
extended between the Danube and the Alpes Norise in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trent from the iE'nus (Inn) to Mons C^tius (Kohlen- 
berg), and consequently included a great portion of modem Austria, 
the archbishopric of Saltzburgh, and all Styria and Carinthia. Its 
southern boundaries were the Julian Alps and the Savus (Save). 
Its chief cities were, in Nor'icum Bipense, or the part bordering on 
the Danube, Jovavum or Jovavia (Saltzburgh), Boidxirum (Inn- 
stadt ), so named from the Bon, the most important of the Noric 
tribes ; Lentia (Lenz) and Lauriacum (Lorck). In the interior, or 
Noricum Mediterraneum, we find Pons zE'ni (Innspruck), Vis'celli 
{ IEc/i{s),Graviacii (Gurch), Agun'tum (Innichm ), ( Yillacli)^ 
and Sol'va,, once the capital of the country, but long since buried 
in its ruins. 

Pannoma was divided into Superior and Inferior. The former 
had the Danube on the east and north, the Ar'rabo (Eaab) on the 
west, and the chain of Mons C6tius (Kahlmherg) on the south. It 
consequently comprehended Carniola, Croatia, "Windesch, Mark, 
and part of Austria. Pannonia Inferior had the Ar'rabo on the 
north, the Danube on the east, and the Savus (Save) on the south. 
The chief cities were Seges'ta or Sescia (Siseeh) on the Save ; 
Amona (Unterlcmbach), a Boman colony Naupor'tum ( Oherlau- 
hach), upon the river Naxipor'tus (laubach) ; Vindoniana or 
Vindebona (Vienna), obscure in ancient times, but now the capital 
of the Austrian empire ; Scaraban'tia (Scarbing) -> Mur'sa ( Esseg ) ; 
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bn minm (jS itmzcTi), tlie ancient metropolis of Pannonia on the 
Sare.; and Taurunum (Belgrade), an important frontier-fortress 
both in ancient and modem times. 

Moe'sia was the name given to the country between the conflux 
of the Save and Danube and the Buxine Sea. It was divided into 
two unequal portions, Superior and Inferior. Mce'sia Superior 
was bounded on the north by the Danube, on the south by the 
Scordjan mountains, on the west by Pannonia, and on the east by 
the river Cebrus (Ischia). Its chief cities were Singidiinum 
(Hemhn) and Nais'sus (Nissa). This province comprehended the 
countries now called Bosnia and Servia. 

Moa'sia Inferior, nearly coinciding with the modern Bulo-aria 
was bounded on the north by the Danube, on the west by the 
Cdbrus, on the south by Mount Hsemus (the Balkan), and on the 
easthy theEuxine Sea. Its chief cities were Odes'sus (Varna) 
and Tomi (Temeswar). The part of Lower Mce'sia bordering on 
the Buxine was frequently named Pon'tus; and hence Tomi 
the place of the poet Ovid’s exile, is called a city of Pontus, though 
it did not belong to tbe kingdom of that name. Tomi is said to 
have derived its name from Medea’s having cut her brother Ab- 
syritusto pieces in that place , 1 in order that her father’s pursuit 
of her might be delayed whilst he gathered the scattered limbs of 
his child. To this Ovid alludes in a well-known distich • 
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The Roman provinces in Anatolia were 
with proud anticipations named the first 
to them east of the -riEgean ; 2. Bithynia, logemer witii 
goma and part of Pon'tus ; and, 3. Cilicia, with Pisidia 
provinces were in general the most tranquil portion of the 
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n J s * **” various divisions of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Commagene, for the purposes of government, cannot easily be 
enumerated. At first, several states were permitted to retain a 
qualified independence; but before the close of the first century 
of the Christian era, they were all absorbed in the empire. Ar- 
menia and Mesopotamia became provinces in the rei°n of Traian 
and part of Arabia paid nominal allegiance to that emperor ; but 
these acquisitions were abandoned in the reign of his successor 

Ja' p r!“ ces were - 1 - Egypt, which became a province 
after the battle of Ac tium ; 2. Cyrenaica, which soon followed the 
fate oi Egypt; Crete was annexed to this government ; 3. Numid'ia 
and Proper, which were finally subdued by Julius Ccesar- 

and, 4. Mauretania, whose king was dethroned a.d. 41, and the 
country divided into two provinces, separated by the river Mu- 
luch'a ^ (Mahala), palled Caesarien'sis and Tingitania. The chief 
towns in Mauretania Oassarien'sis were, IgiFgilis (Zezeli) Sal'dse 
(&**), Pususcucum (Koleah), 

( Teunez), , and Siga (Sigale). The most remarkable tribe was the 
Masssesyli, on the river Mulucli'a, near the sea-coast. 

Mauretania Tingitania derived its name from its chief city Tin'gis 
(Tangiers), on the FrStum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar). It 
contained also the towns and ports of Busadir (MeliUa), and ATb'yla 
(Ceuta), in the Mediterranean. There were besides, on the Atlantic 
or Julia Constantly (Arzillo) * ; Ban'asa Valencia 
(. Mehedund ), and Sala (Sallee) ; but these were scarcely known to 
■■ * 0 c 
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tlie Romans until a Ter y late period of the empire. The Gaetu- 
lians, first made known to the Romans during the Jugurthine war, 
never were subdued by their armies, but in later ages paid homage 
to the proconsul or prsefect of Africa. 

Though the Romans had thus succeeded in Asia to the great 
commercial marts of the Phoenicians, Greeks, and Egyptians, and 
had acquired in Africa the ancient stations of the Carthaginians, 
they made little or no effort to encourage traffic. They do not 
seem to have opened a single new route for trade ; and under their 
government many of the ancient highways of commerce, par- 
ticularly in Asia, fell into disuse. One principal cause of this was, 
the distance of Rome from the chief trading stations in the 
eastern seas, by which the attention of the ruling powers was 
withdrawn from the great abuses that prevailed in the provincial 
administration and colonial government. This appears evident 
from the vast improvement in the commerce between Europe and 
Asia, which took place immediately after the seat of government 
was transferred from Rome to Byzantium ( Constantinople ); and, 
however some politicians may be disposed to blame the division ot 
the empire, a slight glance at the nations that pressed on the 
frontiers of the Roman dominions will show that the interests and 
dangers of the eastern and western empires were so very different, 
that the course of policy which suited the one would be injurious 
to the other. 

Section VL The Principal Nations on the Frontiers of 
the Empire. 

Gekmany was a name loosely given by the Romans to all the 
countries north of the Rhine and Danube. Sarmatia, in as un- 
certain a sense, was applied to the countries now called Poland 
and Lithuania,’ while the greater part of the vast do mini ons of 
Russia in Europe and Asia were included under the general name 
of Scythia, and were almost wholly unknown in ancient times. In 
the north-west of Europe the countries about the Sinus Codanus 
(J Baltic Sea), though probably visited in very ancient times by 
the enterprising Phoenicians, remained unvisited, or at least un- 
explored, by the Romans, who were never remarkable for their 
zeal in maritime discovery. Indeed, they seem to have regarded 
Scandinavia or Scan'dia ( Stvedm ), Nerxgon (Norway), and Erin'gia, 
or Fumin'gia {Finland), as isles of the German Ocean. When 
Britain was circumnavigated, the Or'cades {Orkney Islands) were 
discovered ; hut previous to that time, some indistinct account 
had been received of a distant island named Thule, which some 
believe to have been one of the Zetland cluster, and others Iceland. 
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T3ie Germans took their name from their own language. Glutr- 
mans, signifying warlike men, or warriors ; for, like most savage 
tribes, they principally prided themselves in tlieir military virtues. 
They were called in the earliest ages Cim'bri and Teutones by the 
Romans ,* but it is not easy to determine whether these may not 
have been very different races, accidentally united in a common 
migration, The Cim'bri gave their name to the Chersondsus 
Cim'brica ( Jutland ) ; from that of the Teutones the modem names 
Teutschen and Dutch have manifestly been derived. A eonfedera- 
tion of several tribes, formed in the third century, took the name 
of Alleman'ni, or All-mans, that is complete men, from which the 
Trench of the present day call Germany Allemagne * 

It would be impossible, within our limits, to enumerate all the 
tribes of ancient Germany ; but a few of the principal may be 
noticed. On the east bank of the Al'bis (Elbe), between that 
river and the Vistula, were the Cim'bri and Saxones, of whom the 
former were the more remarkable in ancient times, and the latter 
during the middle ages. West of the Al'bis were the Upper mid 
Lower Chauci, divided from each other by the Visurgis ( Weser ) * 
and the Eris'ii, separated from the Chauci by the river Amasia 
(Eras), whose territory still preserves the name of Friezlaud. 
ihe Marcoman'ni anciently possessed all the country between the 
sources of the Rhdnus (Rhine) and the Is'ter, or Danubius 
(Eanube) ,* they afterwards fixed themselves in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and also in part of Gaul, driving the Boii before them. 
/7I ? n t N Ms side of between that river and the Mosa 

(Masse), were the U'bii, who were invited by Agrip'pa to this 
country during the reign of Augustus. To commemorate this 
migration they named their capital Colonia Agrip'pina (Cologne) 
in honour of their patron. Higher up the Rhine, and beyond the 
Mosella (Moselle), were the Treviri, whose chief city was Augusta 
Trevirdrum (Triers), and some minor tribes, possessing tbe city of 
Argentoiritum, or Argentina* (Strasburgh). The Hercynian forests 
and mountains, by which the Romans seem to have understood 
all the unexplored parts of Eastern Germany, appeal- to have been 
the original abode of the Quadi, the Suevi, and the Hermanduri 
who became very formidable to the Romans in the acre of the 
Antonines. The original seat of the Longobar'di, celebrated in 
history under the name of Lombards, was the upper part of the 
Elbe: they are said to have derived their national appellation 
from their ‘long harts/ or spears ; but others think that they were 
so called from the length of their beards, or from havino* been 
formed by a coalition of the Lingones and Bar'di. Near the 
mouth of the Vistula were the Gep'idse ; and it is supposed that 
the first seat of the warlike Burgundians was on the same river * 
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but they, as well as the Semnones, had pushed forward to the 
Elbe in the first century of the Christian era. The -dEs'tui, 
celebrated for their trade in amber, resided on the coasts of the 

Baltic Sea. . _ 

Besides the Hercynian forest already mentioned, Germany con- 
tained Sylva Melibce'a (the JECartz), Sylva Barcdnia (the Mack 
Forest), Sylva Sudeta (the Thuringian Forest ), and Sylva Cassia 
( Forest ’of Tuioberg ). Most of the rivers have been already men- 
tioned j but we must notice the northern embouchure of the 
Rhine/ called Flavum Os'tium ( Vlie), in the territory of the Ba- 
tavians; and the I'sela (Jsel), separating the Bructeri from the 
Fris'ii; the Liipias (Lippe), in the territory of the Marsi; and 
the Viadrus (Oder), near whose source many authors place the 
original habitation of the Burgundians. 

In considering the state of ancient Germany, it must be borne 
in mind that the tribes frequently migrated from one quarter to 
another, especially after the second century of our era; and that 
the n am e of a principal tribe, such as that of the Suevi, was fre- 
quently given to a large confederation. This is particularly the 
case with the Franks (free men), who were not so much a tribe as 
a union of several hordes determined to maintain their national 
independence. 

The reli°ion of the ancient Germans seems to have resembled 
that of the° Gauls, except that it was rather more sanguinary, and 
that greater regard was paid to oracles and old prophetesses. 
Their chief deity was Odin, or Woden, their god of war, whose 
name is preserved in our Woden’s day, or Wednesday. Their 
notion of future happiness was to sit for ever in Odin’s presence, 
quaffing beer from the skulls of their enemies. This opinion is 
forcibly expressed in the death-song which Lodbrog sings for 
himself in the Edda : — 

With flashing swords our might we proved ; 

But this my hearty laughter moved, 

That bliss eternal shall be mine 
Where the halls of Odin shine ; 

To him, great sire, my deeds are known, 

For me he has prepared a throne, 

Where richest ale incessant flows 
In the hollow skulls of foes. 

The brave man never shrinks at death. 

Gladly I resign my breath ; 

No regrets my soul appal 
As I haste to Odin’s hall. 

This is manifestly the creed of a savage race of warriors, and 
such all the Germans were ; they took no pleasure but in military 
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weapons; they never attended any festival or public assemblv 
without arms; and so sacred was the sword among them, that- 
their most solemn oath was taken by kissing its naked blade. 

In Asia, the Roman empire was bounded by the wild tribes of 
the Caucasus,, and the kingdoms of Armenia and Parthia. On the 
south it was limited by the unconquered Arabs, who defied everv 
effort made to reduce them to obedience. 

India became known to the Homans after the conquest of 
Egypt; and some efforts were made to establish an extensive com- 
merce with that empire by tko route of the Bed Sea, in the. 
reigns of the later emperors. It was divided into India Proper, or 
India at this side of the Ganges, whose western coast (Malabar') 
appears to have been pretty well known ; and India beyond the 
Ganges, which included the Burman empire and the peninsula of 
Malacca. Ihe extreme south of the Indian peninsula, called R&rio 
1 andioms {the Carnatic ), was said to have been the seat of a 
powerful and enlightened dynasty, whose capital was Madura 
Malacca was horn as the Cherson&us Aurea {golden peninsula) ■ 
the island of Ceylon was called Taprobane or Sal'ice, and that of 
Sumatra; Labddii or Ilor'dei. 

. races of the -empire in Africa have been mentioned 

an the preceding section. 


Section VII. Topography of the City of Rome. 

Rohe was. originally built in a square form, whence it is called 
Roma Quadrate, on the Palatine hill. When the city was founded 
and when it was at any subsequent period enlarged, the first care 
was to mark out the Pomos'rium, a consecrated space round the 
walls of the city, on which it was unlawful to erect any edifice. 
This custom manifestly arose from the necessity of preventing 
besiegers from finding shelter near the fortifications ; and in this 
■as in a thousand other instances, the early legislators gave utility 
the sanction of superstition. A set form was prescribed for marking- 
the Pomce'rium ■; a bullock and heifer were yoked to a bronze or 
copper ploughshare, and a furrow was drawn marking the course 
f f e J tu f e The plough was so guided that all the sods 

tell to the inside, and, if any went in an opposite direction, care 
was taken that they should be turned into the proper way. As 
the plough was sacred, it would have been profanation if anything 
impure passed over the ground which it had once touched j but as 
things clean and unclean must necessarily pass into a city, when 
the plough came to a place where the builders designed to place a 
gate, it was taken up and carried to the spot where the wall was 
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resumed. Hence the Latins named a gate porta, from the verb 
fortare } to carry. The comitium, or place of public assembly, was 
next consecrated : the most remarkable part of this ceremony was 
the preparation of a vault, named mundus, in which were deposited 
the first-fruits of all things used to. support life, and a portion of 
each colonist’s native earth. To this structure many superstitious 
notions were attached : it was supposed to be the entrance to the 
invisible world ; and it was opened three days in the year, with 
many solemn forms, to admit the spirits of the deceased. 

It is probable that the first extension of the Pomoe'rium was 
occasioned by enclosing the Quirinal hill for the Sabines, when, 
under Tatius, they united themselves to the people of Rom/ulus, 
The next addition was the Coelian hill, on which the followers of 
OoeTes Viben'na, whoever that Etruscan adventurer may have 
been, erected their habitation. Tul'lus Hos'tilius enclosed the* 
Viminal hill after the destruction of ATba, to,* which An'cus 
Margins added the Aventine, which was regarded as the peculiar 
habitation of the plebeians. In the reign of the first Tar'quin, Rome* 
was increased by the Esquiline and Capitoline ; these completed 
the number of the seven hills for which the city was celebrated. 
At a much later period the Pincian and Vatican mounts were* 
added ; and these, with the Janic'ulum on the north bank of the 
Tiber, made the number ten. 

An'cus Mar'tius was the first who fortified the city with out- 
works, especially by raising a castle and garrison on the Janic'u- 
lum, which was connected with Rome by a wooden bridge (pons 
subitems). But the elder Tar'quin was the first who beautified his 
capital with splendid buildings, not only ornamental, but useful. 
To him the great sewer by which the city was drained, whose vast 
proportions still claim admiration, is generally attributed. 

Though Rome began to be more regularly built when it was 
restored after the departure of the Gauls, and many splendid 
edifices, both public and private, were erected, when wealth was 
so vastly increased as it must have been after the conquest of 
Carthage and Western Asia— it could scarcely be called a splendid 
city before the reign of Augus'tus, who boasted that 'he found it 
brick, and left it marble/ When Corinth was subdued by Muin'- 
xnius, so little were the Romans acquainted with the fine arts, that 
many precious pieces of statuary were destroyed for the sake of 
their materials : but from that time taste was improved by a more 
constant intercourse with the Greeks, especially when Athens* 
became the university of the empire. But the long civil wars/ 
between the aristocratic and democratic factions prevented the 
development of these improvements, until the battle of Ac'tium 
gave Rome tranquillity and a master. In the days of its greatest 
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prosperity, the circumference of Home, enclosed by walls, was 
about twenty miles ; but there were also very extensive suburbs. 
The city had thirty gates, some authors say more, of which the 
most remarkable were the Tergeminal, the Carmental, the Trium- 
phal, and the Naval ; to which we may add the Capena, near the 
great aqueduct. 

The most remarkable buildings were the amphitheatres, the 
Capitol with its temples, the senate-house, and the forum. 

The first amphitheatre was the Cir'cus Maximus, erected by 
Tarquinlus Pris'cus ; but so enlarged by subsequent additions, that 
it was capable of containing two hundred thousand spectators. In 
the arena were exhibited the cruel fights of gladiators, in which 
the Homans took a pleasure equally infamous and extravagant, 
together with races, exhibitions of strange animals, and combats of 
wild beasts, A still larger edifice was erected for the same pur- 
pose in the reign of Vespasian, whose massive ruins are called the 
Colos / seum. Theatres, public baths, and buildings for the exhibi- 
tion of naumachim, or naval combats, were erected by the emperors, 
who seemed anxious to compensate the people for the loss of their 
liberty by the magnificence of their public shows and entertain- 
ments. 

The Capitol was commenced on the Saturnian hill, which re- 
ceived the name Capitoline from a human head being foimd by the 
labourers digging the foundation, in the reign of Tarquinlus 
Pris'cus. It was erected on the northern summit of the hill ; the 
rocky eminence to the south was called the Tarpeian cliff, to com- 
memorate the treason of Tarpefa ; and public criminals were fre- 
quently executed by being precipitated from its peak. The temple 
of Jupiter Capitolfnus was usually regarded as the national sanc- 
tuary of the Homans : it was begun by Tarquinlus Pris'eus, and 
finished by Tarquinlus Super'bus, and it was almost yearly im- 
proved by the rich presents that successful generals and foreign 
princes, eager to conciliate the Romans, offered as votive gifts. 
Augustus alone presented gold and jewels exceeding five thousand 
pounds in value. During the civil wars between Marius and By 11a 
this temple was burnt to the ground j but it was rebuilt with 
greater splendour ; and Cicero informs us, that the statue of Jupiter 
CapitoKnus was erected on its pedestal at the very time that the 
conspiracy of Catiline was discovered. It was destroyed twice 
again during the reigns of Vespasian and Domitian, but was 
restored each time with additional splendour. The Sibylline 
books, and other oracles, supposed to contain important predictions 
respecting the fate of the city, were preserved in the sanctuary, 
under the charge of fifteen persons of the highest rank, called the 
Quindecemviri. Here, also, were preserved the chronological 
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archives of the city. A nail was annually driven into the temple 
by the chief magistrate ; and this curious custom is supposed to 
have been the first rude mode of marking the lapse of time. 

There were several other temples on this hill, the most remark- 
able of which was that of Jupiter Fer6trius, erected by Romulus, 
where the spolia opima were deposited. The spolia opima were the 
trophies presented by a Roman general who had slain the leader of 
the enemy with his own hand ; they were only thrice offered, by 
Romulus, Cossus, and Marcellus. From the feret'rum , or bier, on 
which these spoils were borne to the temple, the deity was called 
Feret'rius. 

The Cap'itol was the citadel of Rome, except in the reign of 
ISTuma, when the Quir'inal was chosen as the chief place of 
strength. This circumstance tends greatly to confirm Niebuhr’s 
theory, that an ancient Sabine town, named Quirlum, stood on 
that hill, which modem writers confounded with Cures : perhaps 
the double-faced Janus, whose temple was closed during peace, 
was the symbol of the united cities, and the opening of the temple 
gates was to enable the inhabitants of the one in time of war to 
assist the other. 

In the valley between the Palatine and Capitoline hills was the 
forum, or place of public assembly and great market. It was sur- 
rounded with temples, halls for the administration of justice, called 
basilica , and public offices; it was also adorned with statues 
erected in honour of eminent warriors and statesmen, and with 
various trophies from conquered nations. Among these memorials 
of conquest were several rostra , or prows of ships taken at Antium, 
which were used to ornament the pulpits from which the magis- 
trates and public orators harangued the general assemblies of the 
people : from this custom the phrase 1 to mount the rostrum ’ 
originated. In the middle of the forum was a drained marsh, 
called the Curtian Lake, to which a singular legend was attached. 
Traditions recorded that an immense chasm had suddenly opened 
in this place, which the augurs declared could not he closed until 
the most precious things in Rome were thrown into it. Cur'tius, a 
Roman knight, armed and mounted, leaped into the yawning pit, 
declaring that nothing was more valuable than courage and 
patriotism ; after which it is added that the fissure closed. A 
much more probable account is, that the place derived its name 
from a Sabine general named Cur'tius, smothered there while the 
place was as yet a swamp. 

In the forum was the celebrated temple of Janus, built entirely 
of bronze, supposed to have been erected during the reign of Niima. 
Its gates were only closed three times in eight centuries, so inces- 
sant were the wars in which the Romans were engaged. Not far 
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from this was the temple of Concord, in which the senate fre- 
quently assembled: storks were encouraged to build in. the roof of 
the edifice, on account of the social instincts attributed to those 
birds. In the same quarter of the city was the temple of Ves'ta, 
where a perpetual fire was maintained by the Vestal virgins : in it 
were said to be preserved the Palladium, or sacred image of PalTas 
Min'erva, on which the fate of Troy depended, and other relics 
consecrated by superstition. 

The senate-house was above the pulpits belonging to the public 
orators: it was said to have been originally erected by TulTus 
Hostil'ius : but the senate had several other places of meeting, 
frequently assembling in tbe temples. Year it was the comitium, 
or court in which the patrician ounce were convened : it was not 
roofed until the end of the second Punic war, soon after which the 
comitia curidta fell gradually into disuse. This space, before it 
was covered, was called a temple ; because templum properly signi- 
fies not merely an edifice, but an enclosure consecrated by the 
augurs. The principal theatres and public batbs were erected in 
this vicinity. 

The elections of magistrates, reviews of troops, and the census 
or registration of the citizens, were held in the Oam'pus Margins, 
which was also the favourite exercise-ground of the young nobles. 
It was originally a large common, which had formed part of the 
estate of the younger Taifquin, and, being confiscated after the 
banishment of that monarch, was dedicated to the god of war, 
because the Romans believed Mars to be the father of their 
founder. It long remained unimproved j hut in the reign of 
Augustus it began to be surrounded by several splendid edifices ; 
ornamental trees and sbrubs were planted in different parts, and 
porticoes erected, under which the citizens might continue their 
exercises in rainy weather. Most of these improvements were due 
to Mar'eus Agrip'pa, the best general and wisest statesman in the 
court of Augustus. He erected, near the Oam'pus Mar'tius, the 
celebrated Pantheon, or temple of all the gods ; the most perfect 
and splendid monument of ancient Rome that has survived the 
ravages of time. 1 At present it is used as a Christian church, and 
is universally admired for its circular form, and the beautiful dome 
that forms its roof. Near the Pantheon were the gardens and 
public baths, which Agrip'pa at his death bequeathed to the 
Roman people. 

Perhaps no public edifices at Rome were more remarkable than 
the aqueducts for supplying the city with water. Pure streams 
were sought at a great distance, and conveyed in these artificial 

1 The Colosseum in the Regent’s Park is built on the model of the 
Pantheon.'.;'';;; 
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channels, supported by arches, many of which were more than a 
hundred feet high, over steep mountains, deep valleys, and, what 
was still more difficult, dangerous morasses, which less enter- 
prising architects would have deemed insuperable. The first 
aqueduct was erected during the censorship of Ap'pius Cse'cus, 
about four hundred years after the foundation of the city ; but 
under the emperors not fewer than twenty of these stupendous 
and useful structures were raised, which brought such an abundant 
supply of water to the metropolis, that rivers seemed to flow 
through the streets and sewers. Even at the present day, when 
only three of the aqueducts remain, after the lapse of centuries, 
the neglect of rulers, and the ravages of barbarians, no city in 
Europe has a better supply of wholesome water than Home. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the public buildings that 
decorated ‘the Eternal City;’ we may therefore conclude by 
observing, that Borne, when in the zenith of its glory, contained 
four hundred and twenty temples, five regular theatres, two 
amphitheatres, and seven circuses of vast extent ; there were 
sixteen public baths, built of marble, and furnished with every 
convenience that could be desired. Erom the aqueducts a pro- 
digious number of fountains were supplied, many of which were 
remarkable for their architectural beauty. The palaces, public 
halls, columns, porticoes, and obelisks, were without number ; and 
to these must he added the triumphal arches erected by the later 
emperors. 

The public roads in the various parts of the empire, but more 
especially in Italy, though less ostentatious than the aquecjucts, 
were not inferior to them in utility and costliness. Of these the 
most remarkable was the Appian road, from Borne to Brundu- 
sium, through the Pomptine marshes, which were kept well 
drained during the flourishing ages of the empire, but by subse- 
quent neglect became a pestilential swamp. This road extended 
three hundred and fifty miles, and was paved through its entire' 
length with enormous square blocks of hard stone. Nineteen cen- 
turies have elapsed since it was formed, and yet many parts of it 
still appear nearly as perfect as when it was first made. 

Borne was inferior to Athens in architectural beauty, but it far 
surpassed it in works of public utility. Every succeeding emperor 
deemed it necessary to add something to the edifices that had 
been raised for the comfort and convenience of the citizens : even 
after the seat of government had been transferred to Constanti- 
nople, we find the son of Constantine evincing his gratitude for the 
reception he met with in the ancient capital, by sending thither 
two magnificent obelisks from Alexandria in Egypt. 



FROM B.C. 30 TO A.D. 68. 

T HOUGH the battle of Ac'tium made Octavius Caesar sole sove- 
reign of the empire, the forms of the republic were faithfully 
preserved ; the senate sat as a council of state, and, though little 
weight was attached to its deliberations, the freedom of speech and 
comment preserved the government from sinking into absolute 
despotism. With supreme power, Octavius, or Augustus, as he 
was about this time named by the senate, assumed an entirely new 
character ; the cruelty with which he may be justly reproached in 
the early part of his career disappeared j he became a mild and 
merciful ruler, truly anxious to ensure the happiness of the people 
intrusted to his charge. Under such a benignant administration, 
the Romans ceased to regret their ancient freedom, if, indeed, such 
a term can he applied to the oppressive government established by 
the aristocracy during the preceding century ,* and before the close 
of the first emperor’s reign, the last traces of the republican spirit 
had disappeared. It is said that Augustus at first wished to re- 
sign his power, after the example of Sylla ; but was dissuaded by 
his friends Agrip'pa and Mecas'nas, who represented to him, with 
great truth, that the Roman state could no longer be governed by 
its old constitution, and that he would retire only to make room 
for another master. He went through the form, however, of an 
abdication in the senate ; but, on the urgent request of that body, 
he resumed his sway ; instead, however, of taking the supreme 
authority for life, he -would only accept it for a term of ten years. 
This example was followed by the succeeding emperors, and gave 
rise to the sacra decenndlia, festivals celebrated at each renewal of 
the imperial authority. 

Amid all the adulations of the senate and people, Augustus felt 
that it was to the army he was indebted for empire, and therefore 
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exerted himself diligently to attach the soldiers to his interest. He 
dispersed his veterans over Italy in thirty-two colonies, dispossess- 
ing, in many places, the ancient inhabitants, to make room for 
these settlers. He maintained seventeen legions in Europe — eight 
on the Rhine, four on the Danube, three in Spain, and two in Dal- 
matia. Eight more were kept in Asia and Africa: so that the 
standing army of the empire exceeded one hundred and seventy 
thousand men. Twelve cohorts, amounting to about ten thou- 
sand men, were quartered in Borne and its vicinity ; nine of these, 
called the praetorian bands, were intended to protect the emperor’s 
person, the others were destined for# the guard of the city. These 
household troops became afterwards the authors of many changes 
and revolutions, until they were all dismissed by Constantine the 
Great (a.d. 312). Two powerful fleets were established in the 
Italian seas ; one at 'Ravenna, to guard the Adriatic, the other at 
Mis^num, to protect the western Mediterranean. It is calculated 
that the revenues of the empire at this time exceeded forty mil- 
lions sterling ; hut this sum was not more than sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the civil, naval, and military establishments, and of 
the public works undertaken to adorn the metropolis. 

Some disturbances in Spain and Gaul induced the emperor to 
cross the Alps and Pyrenees : he subdued the Cantabrians, who 
inhabited the province now called Biscay (a country whose moun- 
tains and defiles have always proved formidable obstacles to an 
invading army), and the Asturians. To restrain these tribes in 
future, he erected several new fortified cities, of which the most 
remarkable were Caesarea Augus'ta (Saragossa) and Augus'ta 
Emer'ita (Merida), so. called because it was colonised by the 
veteran soldiers (emeriti). While resting atTar'raco ( Tarragona ) 
from the fatigues of his campaign, Augustus received ambassadors 
from the most remote nations, the Scythians, the Sarmatians, the 
Indians, and even the Seres, who inhabited northern China. 

On Ms recovery from a fit of illness, which spread universal 
alarm throughout the empire, the senate conferred the tribuneship 
for life upon Augustus, which rendered his person sacrosanct. This 
dignity was henceforth annexed to the empire, and consequently 
all attempts against the life of the sovereign became high treason 
(Icesa mqfestas ), At the same time he declined the title of dic- 
tator, which had been rendered odious by the cruelties of Sylla'. 
Having made a tour in the east of the empire, he was overwhelmed 
with adulations by the degenerate Greeks (n.c. 20); but the 
honour most gratifying to him and the Roman people was the 
restoration of the standards that had been taken from Cras'sus. 
On his return to Italy, he drove back the Bhsetians, who had in- 
vaded the peninsula, and intrusted their subjugation to Tiberius 
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and Drusus Nero, his step-sons, youths of great promise and valour. 
They succeeded in conquering Vindelicfia, Hhae'tia, and Norfieum ; 
hut their efforts to subdue Germany were baffled hy the undaunted 
valour of the native tribes, and the great difficulties of the country, 
whose forests and marshes rendered discipline unavailing. 

When the second decennial period of the imperial authority 
terminated, Augustus, harassed by domestic calamities, as well 
as the cares of empire, seemed really anxious to resign, and 
enjoy the quiet of domestic life ; but the character of Tiberius, 
now generally regarded as his successor, gave so much alarm to the 
senate and people , that they cordially joined in supplicating the 
emperor to continue his reign. The greatest calamity he had to 
endure was the disgraceful conduct of his daughter Julia, whose 
scandalous debaucheries filled Home with horror 5 she and the 
partners of her crimes were banished to various parts of the 
empire, and some of her paramours were put to death. 

When peace was established in every part of the Homan, 
dominions, Augustus closed the temple of Janus, and issued a 
decree for a general census, or enrolment, of all his subjects. It 
was at this period that Jesus Christ was horn, and thus, literally, 
was his advent the signal of 1 on earth peace and good will towards 
men.’ 

The great prosperity of the reign of Augustus was first inter- 
rupted by the rebellion of the Germans, which the extortions 
of QuintiFius Varhis provoked. Armin'ius (Her? 7 ian), a young 
prince of the Cat'ti, united his countrymen in a secret confederacy, 
and then, pretending friendship to Varffis, conducted him into the 
depths of a forest, where his troops could neither fight nor retreat. 
In this situation, Arminfius attacked the Homans, from whose 
camp he stole by night, and so harassed them that most of the 
officers slew themselves in despair (a.d. 10). The legionaries, thus 
left without leaders, were cut to pieces 5 and thus the Homans 
received the greatest overthrow that they had suffered since the 
defeat of Cras'sus. When the news of this calamity was brought 
to Home, everybody expected that the Germans would imme- 
diately cross the Hhine, and advance against the city. Augustus, 
though overwhelmed with sorrow, made every exertion to allay 
the general consternation : he sent his son-in-law and heir, Tibe- 
rius. to guard the Hhine ; but he prohibited Mm from following 
the wild tribes to their fastnesses. For several months the em- 
peror abandoned himself to transports of grief, during which he 
frequently exclaimed , c Var'us, restore me my legions ! ’ and he ob- 
served the fatal day as a mournful solemnity until his death. T his ' 
event probably tended to hasten his dissolution : he was seized 
with a dangerous attack of illness at Naples, and as he was 
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returning home to the capital, the disease compelled him to stop 
at M61& in Campania, where he expired (a.d. 14). .. It was cur- 
rently reported that the empress Liv'ia accelerated his death by 
administering poisoned figs, in order to secure the succession for 
Tiberius. 

Tiberius Claudius N6ro, or, as he was called after Ms adoption, 
Augustus Tib&ius Cse'sar, commenced his reign by procuring the 
murder of young Agrip'pa, grandson of the late emperor, whom 
he dreaded as a formidable rival. As soon as his accession was 
known at Borne, the consuls, senators, and knights ran headlong 
into slavery, pretending to hail Tiberius with extravagant joy, 
whilst they professed equally extravagant sorrow for the loss of 
Augustus. Tiberius met them with duplicity equal to their own : 
he affected to decline the sovereign power j but, after long debates, 
allowed himself to be won over by the general supplications of the 
senators. Having bound himself by oath never to depart from the 
regulations of Ms predecessor, he exerted himself to win the 
affections, or, rather, disarm the suspicions of the virtuous 
Geman'icus, whom Augustus had compelled him to declare his 
heir. But the jealousies of the emperor were greatly aggravated 
by a mutiny of the troops in Germany, who offered to raise 
German'icus to the throne ; and though he firmly refused, and 
severely rebuked their disloyalty, yet Tiberius thenceforth was 
resolved upon Ms destruction. The glory wMch the young 
prince acquired in several successful campaigns against the 
Germans at length induced the emperor to recall Mm to Borne, 
under the pretence of rewarding Mm with a triumph. But 
Tiberius soon became anxious to remove from Borne a person 
whose mildness and virtue were so powerfully contrasted with his 
own tyranny and debauchery: he appointed, him governor of the 
eastern provinces; but at the same time . he sent Pfso, with 
Ms infamous wife Plancma, into Syria, secretly instructing them to 
thwart German'icus in all his undertakings. The wicked pair 
obeyed these atrocious commands ; and the brave prince, after 
undergoing many mortifications, at last sank under them. Attacked 
by a severe disease, aggravated by suspicions of Piso 7 s treachery, 
whom he believed to have compassed his death by magic or by 
poison, he sent for his wife Agrippina ; and having besought her 
to humble her haughty spirit for the sake of their children, 
expired, to the general grief of the empire (a.d. 19). His ashes 
were brought to Borne by Agrippina, and though she arrived in 
the very middle of the Saturnalia, the mirth usual at that festival 
was laid aside, and the whole city went into mourning. 

In the early part of his reign Tiberius had affected to imitate 
the clemency of Augustus ; but he soon began to indulge his 
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natural cruelty, and many of the most eminent nobles were put to 
death under pretence of high treason. The emperor’s depravity 
was exceeded by that of his minister, the infamous Sejanus, whose 
name has passed into a proverb. This ambitious favourite secretly 
aspired at the empire, and applied himself to win the favour of the 
praetorian guards : he is als'o accused of having procured the death 
of JDrusus, the emperor’s son, and of having tried to destroy Agrip- 
pina and her children. But his most successful project was the 
removal of Tibdrius from Home, persuading him that he would 
have more freedom to indulge his depraved passions in Campania 
than in the capital. The emperor chose for his retreat the little 
island of Cap'rese, where he wallowed in the most disgusting and 
unnatural vices ; while Sejanus, with an entire army of spies and 
informers, put to death the most eminent Homans, after making 
them undergo the useless mockery of a trial. Tiberius, however, 
soon began to suspect his minister, and secret warnings were given 
him of the dangerous projects that Sejanus had formed. It was 
apparently necessary, however, to proceed with caution, and the 
emperor felt his way by withdrawing some of the honours he had 
conferred. Finding that the people gave no signs of discontent, 
Tiberius sent the commander of the praetorian guards privately to 
Home with a letter to the senate, instructing him to inform Sejanus 
that it contained an earnest recommendation to have him invested 
with the trihunitian power. The minister, deceived by this hope, * 
hastily convened the senate, and, on presenting himself to that 
body, was surrounded by a horde of flatterers, congratulating him 
on his new dignity. But when the fatal epistle was read, in which 
he was accused of treason, and orders given for his arrest, he was 
immediately abandoned, and those who had been most servile in 
their flatteries, became loudest in their invectives and execrations. 
A hurried decree passed condemning him to death, and was put in 
•execution the very same day ,* a general slaughter of his friends 
and relations followed ; his innocent children, though of very 
tender years, were put to death with circumstances of great bar- 
barity j and the numerous statues that had been erected to his 
honour were broken to pieces by the fickle multitude. This 
memorable example of the instability of human grandeur is power- 
fully described by Juvenal, in his satire on the "Vanity of Human 
Wishes. The passage is thus translated by Dryden ; — - 

Some asked for envy’d power, which public hate 

Pursues and hurries headlong to their fate , 

Down go tlie titles, and the statue crown’d 

Is by base hands in the next river drown’d. 

The guiltless horses and the chariot-wheel 

The same effects of vulgar fury feels 
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The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke, 
"While the lung’d bellows hissing fire provoke; 
Sejanus, almost first of Roman names, 

The great Sejanus crackles in the flames ! 

Form’d in the forge the pliant brass is laid 
On anvils : and of head and limbs are made 
Pans, cans, and gridirons, a whole kitchen trade. 

Adorn your doors with laurel; and a bull, 
Milk-white and large, lead to the Capitol ; 

Sejanus, with a rope, is dragged along, 

The sport and laughter of the giddy throng ! 

4 Good Lord,’ they cry, 4 what Ethiop lips he bears! 
See what a hang-dog face the scoundrel wears ! 

By Jove, I never could endure his sight; — 

But, say, how came his monstrous crimes to light? 
What is the charge, and who the evidence ? 

The saviour of the nation, and the prince ? ’ — 

4 Nothing of this ; but our old Cassar sent 
A tedious letter to his parliament,’ — 

4 Nay, sirs, if Cassar wrote, I ask no more ; 

He’s guilty, and the question’s out of door.’ 

How goes the mob ? for that’s a mighty thing,— 
When the king’s tramp, the mob are for the king; 
They follow fortune, and the common cry 
Is still against the rogue condemned to die. 

Bat the same very mob, that rascal crowd, 

Had cry’d Sejanus, with a shout as loud, 

Had his designs, by fortune’s favour blest, 
Succeeded, and the prince’s age opprest. 


The cruelty of Tiberius was increased tenfold after the removal 
of his favourite : the least circumstance rendered him suspicious ; 
and when once a noble was suspected, his fate was sealed. In 
all Ms extravagances he was supported by the servile senate 5 and 
this body, once so independent, never ventured even to remonstrate 
against his sanguinary decrees. At length, continued debauchery 
undermined the emperor’s constitution; but, with the usual weak- 
ness of licentious sovereigns, he endeavoured to disguise the state 
of Ms health, not merely from his court, but his physicians. 
However, finding death approach very rapidly, he bequeathed the 
empire to Cains Calig'ula, the only surviving son of his nephew 
and victim, G-ermanficus. It is said that he chose this prince, 
though well aware of his natural depravity, that his own reign 
might be regretted, when contrasted with the still more sanguinary 
rule of his successor. Soon after having signed his will, Tiberius 
was seized with a fainting fit, and the courtiers, believing him 
dead, hastened to offer their homage to Calig / ula ; but the em- 
peror rallied, and there was reason to fear Ms vengeance. Mac'ro, 
the commander of the guards, averted the danger by smothering 
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the weak old man with a weight of coverings, under pretence of 
keeping him warm (a.d. 37). In this reign, though the forms of 
the constitution were retained, its spirit and substance were en- 
tirely altered ; the government became a complete despotism ; and 
the only use of the senate was to register the edicts of the sovereign. 
While Tiberius was emperor, Jesus Christ was crucified in Judaea, 
under the proprietorship of Pontius Pilate (a.d. 33). It is said, 
but on very doubtful authority, that Tiberius, having received an 
account of his miracles, wished to have him enrolled amongst the 
gods, but that his designs were frustrated by the opposition of 
the senate. 

Cams, surnamed Calig'ula, from the military boots (caligce) 
which he was accustomed to wear, was received, on his accession, 
with the utmost enthusiasm by both the senate and the people, on 
account of the great merits of his father German'icus. He began 
his reign by liberating all the state prisoners, and dismissing the 
whole horde of spies and informers whom Tiberius had encouraged. 
By these and other similar acts of generosity, he became so popular, 
that when he was attacked by sickness, the whole empire was filled 
with sorrow, and innumerable sacrifices were offered in every tem- 
ple for his recovery. This sickness probably disordered his brain, 
for in his altered conduct after his restoration to health there 
appears fully as much insanity as wickedness. Young Tiberius, 
whom he had adopted, was his first victim ; he then ordered all 
the prisoners in Home to he thrown to wild beasts, without a trial. 
But Calig'ula was not satisfied with simple murder ; it was his 
fiendish pleasure to witness the sufferings of his victims, and pro- 
tract their tortures, in order that they might, as he said, feel 
themselves dying. Finding no one dare to oppose his sanguinary 
caprices, he began to regard himself as something more than a 
mere mortal, and to claim divine honours ; and, finally, he erected 
a temple to himself, and instituted a college of priests to super- 
intend his own worship. A less guilty but more absurd proceeding, 
w r as the reverence he claimed for his favourite horse Incitatus, 
whom he frequently invited to dine at the imperial table, where 
the animal fed on gilt oats, and drank the most costly wines from 1 
jewelled goblets. It is even said, that nothing hut his death pre- 
vented him from raising this favourite steed to the consulship. 
While the whole city was scandalised by his outrageous licentious- 
ness, men were suddenly astounded to hear that the emperor had 
resolved to lead an army against the Germans in person, and the 
most extensive preparations were made for his expedition. As 
might have been expected, the campaign was a mere idle parade : 
but CaligTila, notwithstanding, claimed the most extravagant 
honours ; and finding the senate slower in adulation than he 
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expected, seriously contemplated tlie massacre of the entire body. 
At length the Bomans became weary of a monster equally wicked 
and ridiculous; a conspiracy was formed for his destruction ; and 
he was slain in one of the passages of the Cir'cus by Chaer^a, the 
captain of the praetorian guards (a.d. 40). His body lay a long 
time exposed, but was finally interred like that of a slave: his 
wife and infant child were murdered by the conspirators, who 
dreaded future vengeance. 

Claudius, the brother of German'icits, and uncle of the late 
emperor, a prince of weak intellect, was raised to the throne by the 
conspirators, whose choice was sanctioned by the senate. The un- 
fortunate idiot, thus placed at the head of the empire, was, during* 
his entire reign, the puppet of worthless and wicked favourites, 
among whom the most infamous were the empresses Messalma and 
Agrippina, the eunuch Besides, and the freedmen PalTas and Nar- 
cissus. His reign commenced with the punishment of those who 
had conspired against Calig'ula : they were slain, not for the crime 
they had committed, hut because, they were suspected of a design 
to restore the ancient constitution. Notwithstanding his weakness, 
Claudius undertook an expedition into Britain, where the native 
tribes were wasting their strength in mutual wars, and he com- 
menced aseries of campaigns which eventually led to the complete 
subjugation of the southern part of the island. The senate granted 
him a magnificent triumphal procession on his return ; and Mes- 
salma, whose infidelities were now notorious, accompanied the 
emperor in a stately chariot during the solemnity. The cruelty 
of the empress was as great as her infamy: at her instigation, 
Claudius put to death some of the most eminent nobles, and the 
confiscation of their fortunes supplied her with money to lavish on 
her paramours. At length she proceeded to such an extravagant 
length, that she openly married SiPius, one of her adulterers j 
Narcis'sus, whom she had displeased, gave the emperor private 
information of her guilt, and she was slain in the gardens which 
had been the chief theatre of her crimes. 

Boon after : the death of Messalma, Claudius married his niece 
Agrippina, the widow of Donritius Ahenobar'bus, by whom she 
had one son, originally called after his father, but better known in 
history by the name of N6ro. The new empress did not, like her 
predecessor, render the state subservient to her amours, but she 
grasped at power to indulge her insatiable avarice, boundless 
ambition, and unparalleled cruelty. She ruled the empeior and 
the empire, appeared with him in the senate, sat on the same 
throne during all public ceremonies, gave audience to foreign 
princes and ambassadors, and even took a share in the administra- 
tion of justice. She at length prevailed upon Claudius to adopt 
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her child Donritius (Hero), and constitute Mm heir of the sove- 
reignty; in preference to his own son Britan'nicus. But Claudius 
showing some signs of an intention to change the succession again, 
Agrippina procured him to be poisoned by his favourite eunuch 
and the state physician (a.d. 54). Having previously gained over 
Bur'rhus, the captain of the praetorian guards, to her interest, the 
empress concealed her husband’s death until she had secured the 
army in favour of her son, rightly judging that the senate would 
confirm the choice of the soldiers.. 

H&ro Claudius Om'sar had been nurtured in the midst of crimes, 
and educated for the stage rather than the state,* he was still 
a youth of seventeen, and he looked on the empire as only an 
extensive field for the indulgence of his passions. He soon became 
weary of his mother’s imperious rule ; and Agrippina, finding 
herself neglected, threatened to restore the crown to Britan'nicus. 
This was the signal for the destruction of that young prince : 
poison was administered to him by one of the emperor’s emissaries, 
and a few hours after Ms death, his body was borne to the pile ; 
for so little care had the emperor of concealing his share in 
the murder, that the preparations for the prince’s funeral were 
made before the poison was administered. An infamous woman, 
Poppse'a Sabina, who had abandoned her husband to live in 
adultery with the emperor, stimulated H6ro to still greater crimes. 
Persuaded that during the life-time of Agrippina she could not 
hope to remove Octavia, Nero’s wife, and become herself a partner 
in the empire, she urged her paramour, by every means in her 
power, to the murder of his mother. H6ro himself was anxious to 
remove one whom he so greatly feared ; but he dreaded the resent- 
ment of the Romans, who, in spite of her crimes, reverenced the 
last representative of the family of German'icus. After various 
attempts to destroy her secretly had failed, a body of armed men 
were sent to her house, and she was murdered in her bed. A 
laboured apology for this matricide was soon after published, 
which, it is painful to learn, was composed by the philosopher 
Sen'eca. 

The death of Bur'rhus, whether by poison or disease is uncertain, 
led to a great deterioration of Hero’s character; for the influence of 
that able statesman had restrained the emperor from many extrava- 
gances in which he was anxious to indulge. Tigellfnus, a wretch 
infamous for all the crimes that are engendered by cruelty and lust, 
became the new minister ; and N6ro no longer kept within the 
bounds of ordinary decency. Sen'eca was banished from the 
court; the empress Octavia was divorced, and afterwards mur- 
dered ; finally, Poppse'a was publicly married to the emperor. A 
tour through Italy gave Hero an opportunity of appearing as a 
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singer on tlie stage at Naples, and he was excessively gratified by 
tbe applanse with, wbicb the Neapolitans and some Alexandrians 
fed bis vanity. Soon after bis return to Rome, a dreadful confla- 
gration, wbicb lasted nine days, destroyed tbe greater part of tbe 
city ; and it was generally believed that tbe fire bad been kindled 
by tbe emperor’s orders. Upon tbe ruins of the demolished city 
N6ro erected bis celebrated golden palace, wbicb seems to have 
been more remarkable for its vast extent, and tbe richness of the 
materials used in its construction, than for tbe taste or beauty of 
tbe architectural design. To silence tbe report of bis having 
caused tbe late calamity, N6ro transferred tbe guilt of tbe fire to 
tbe new sect of tbe Christians, whose numbers were rapidly in- 
creasing in every part of tbe empire. A cruel persecution com- 
menced ; first, all who openly acknowledged their connexion with 
tbe sect were arrested and tortured 5 then, from their extorted 
confessions, thousands of others were seized and condemned, not 
for tbe burning of the city, but on tbe still more ludicrous charge 
of hatred and enmity to mankind. Their death and torture were 
aggravated with cruel derision and sport; for they were either 
covered with the skins of wild beasts, and torn to pieces by 
devouring dogs, or fastened to crosses, or wrapped up in combus- 
tible garments, that, when tbe daylight failed, they might serve, 
like torches, to illuminate tbe darkness of tbe night. For this 
tragical spectacle, Ndro lent bis own gardens, and exhibited at tbe 
same time the public diversions of tbe circus ; sometimes driving 
a chariot in person, and sometimes standing among the people as a 
spectator, in the habit of a charioteer. 

The extravagant expenses of tbe golden palace, tbe restoration 
of the city, the emperor’s luxuries, and the entertainments given 
to the people, exhausted the exchequer, and led to a system of 
plunder and extortion which nearly caused the dissolution of tbe 
empire. Not only Italy, but all tbe provinces, the several con- 
federate nations, and all tbe cities that had the title of free, were 
pillaged and laid waste. The temples of the gods and the houses 
of individuals were equally stripped of their treasures; but still 
enough could not be obtained to support tbe emperor’s boundless 
prodigality. At length a conspiracy was formed for bis destruc- 
tion by Onefus Piso, in which the greater part of tbe Roman 
nobility engaged. It was accidentally discovered ; and N6ro 
eagerly seized such a pretence for giving loose to bis sanguinary 
dispositions. Among tbe victims were tbe philosopher Sen'eca, 
the poet Lucan, Piso, and most of the leading nobles. In the 
midst of the massacres, N6ro appeared on the stage as a candidate 
for the prize of music, which of course be obtained. About tbe 
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«*ame time lie killed tlie empress Poppas'a b y kicking her while 
pregnant. 

It may appear strange that such repeated atrocities should not 
have driven the Homan people to revolt ; but the lower classes 
felt nothing of the imperial despotism, and did not sympathise 
•with the calamities of the nobles, because the ancient oppressions 
of the aristocracy were still remembered. They were, besides, 
gratified by a monthly distribution of corn, by occasional supplies 
of wine and meat (congiariri et emsceraiiones), and by the mag- 
nificent shows of the circus ( munera ). In fact, the periods of 
tyranny were the golden days of the poor; and Nero was far more 
popular with the rabble than any statesman or general of the 
republic had ever been. 

Not satisfied with his Italian fame, Ndro resolved to display his 
musical skill at the Olympic games, and for this purpose passed 
over into Greece. The applauses he received in this tour from the 
spectators so gratified him, that he declared * the Greeks alone 
perfectly understand music.’ He transmitted a particular accoimt 
of his victories to the senate, and ordered thanksgivings and 
sacrifices to be offered for them in every temple throughout the 
empire. That no monuments of other victors might remain, he 
commanded all their statues to be pulled down, dragged through 
the streets, and either dashed to pieces, or thrown into the common 
sewers. While he was thus engaged, the dreadful rebellion, 
which destroyed the Jewish nation, commenced in Palestine: 
Ces'tius Gallus, the governor of Syria, having been defeated in an 
attempt to besiege Jerusalem, the conduct of the war was in- 
trusted to the celebrated Vespasian. Though N<5ro had been 
greatly delighted by the excessive adulations of the Achseans, he 
-did not abstain from plundering their country; and Achaia suffered 
more from his peaceful visit than from the open war of Mum'miir 
or Syl'la. 

Soon after the emperor’s return to Home, formidable insurrec- 
tions burst forth in the western provinces, occasioned by the 
excessive taxation to which they were subjected. Julius Vin'dex, 
descended from the ancient kings of Aquitain, was the first to 
raise the standard of revolt in Celtic Gaul, of which he was 
governor. GaEba soon after was proclaimed emperor in Spain by 
his, soldiers, and was supported by O'tho, the governor of Lusitania. 
N6ro was not much disturbed by the rebellion of Vin'dex ; but 
the hostility of GaFba filled him with consternation. He was, 
however, consoled for a time by the intelligence of the defeat of 
the Gauls, who were so completely overthrown by Virginias, the 
imperial lieutenant, that Vin'dex slew himself in despair. GaFba 
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would now have been ruined, had not Nymphidlus, whom N&a 
had appointed the colleague of Tigellinus, seduced the praetorian 
guards to renounce their allegiance. The emperor was imme- 
diately abandoned by all his ministers and servants ; he fled from 
Rome, and sought refuge in the house of Phaon, one of his freed- 
meh. Here he soon learned that he had been declared an enemy 
to the state, and sentenced to be executed according to ancient 
custom (mdre mafdrum ). Inquiring the nature of this punishment, 
he was informed that he was to be placed in a pillory, and beaten 
to death with rods (a.d. 68). At the prospect of such a cruel fate 
tie was filled with horror, and declared that he would commit 
suicide ; but his courage failed when he was about to use the 
dagger. At length, hearing the galloping of the horse sent to 
arrest him, he requested the aid of his freedman Epaphrodltus, 
and received a mortal wound. He was not quite dead when the 
centurion, sent by tbe senate, arrived, and endeavoured to stop the 
blood. N6ro, looking at bim sternly, said, 1 It is too late. Is 
this your fidelity ? 7 and soon after expired. His body was interred 
privately, but honourably ; and many of the lower ranks, whose 
favour he had won by his extravagant liberalities, lamented his 
loss, honoured his memory, and brought flowers to decorate his 
tomb. 

During this reign the provinces were harassed by frequent revolts: 
in addition to those we have already noticed, it may be necessary 
to mention the revolt of the Icdni in Britain, under the command 
of their heroic queen Boadic^a. She took up arms to revenge the 
gross insults and injuries she had received $ falling unexpectedly 
on the Roman colonies and garrisons, she destroyed a great number 
both of them and their allies ; and could she have secured the co- 
operation of all the native tribes, might have liberated her country. 
This dangerous insurrection was quelled by Suetonius Paulinas, 
who added the island of Anglesey to the Roman dominions ; thus 
taking from the Druids, the secret instigators of resistance to all 
foreign power, the great centre both of their religion and their 
influence. 

The family of the Caesars, properly speaking, ended with Ca- 
lig'ula : but as both Nero and Claudius were maternally descended 
from Augustus, they are usually reckoned among the members of 
the Julian, or first imperial house. Its extinction, notwithstanding 
the vices of its later members, was a serious calamity to the em- 
pire ; it led to a series of sanguinary wars, arising from disputed 
successions, during which the supreme authority of the state was 
wrested equally from the emperors and senate by a licentious 
soldiery . , J y'd "-y fy y f y- ^yy^ ^ 
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Section IT. From the Extinction of the Julian to that of the first 
Fla vian Fa?nih /. 

FROM A.D. 68 TO A.D. 96 . 

Ser'tius StjxpFiius Gai/ba, universally acknowledged seventh 
emperor after the death of Nero, was descended from an illustrious 
family that had been eminently distinguished for warlike achieve- 
ments during the later ages of the republic. He was now in the 
seventy-third year of his age, and, on account of his infirmities, 
travelled very slowly towards Rome. Nymphid'ius took advantage 
of this delay, to make a struggle for empire by bribing the prae- 
torian guards,* but his conduct during* the reign of Ndro had 
rendered him so deservedly unpopular, that he was murdered by 
the very soldiers who had taken lfis money, This rash conspiracy 
induced Gal'ba to sully the commencement of his reign by 
unseasonable severities, which gave the more offence to his 
subjects as they had not been anticipated. It was soon discovered 
that the new emperor, however virtuous himself*, was the tool of 
unworthy favourites, who, under the sanction of his name, plun- 
dered the people, and deprived the soldiers of their usual donative. 
A revolt of the legions in Upper Germany induced Gal'ba to 
nominate a successor ; he chose Oneius Pfso, descended from the 
old triumvirs Cras'sus and Pom'pey, who was greatly esteemed for 
his talents, virtues, and engaging manners. But this appointment 
gave great offence to G'tho, who had been foremost to espouse the 
cause of GaFba : taking advantage of the discontent of the prae- 
torian guards, lie went to their camp, and easily induced these 
turbulent warriors to proclaim him emperor. Gal'ba prepared to 
make a vigorous struggle for bis crown, but his soldiers refused to 
obey the orders of their commander ; and when he was borne in a 
litter to enforce obedience, those who carried him, terrified by the 
tumult, threw down the chair, and the aged emperor, thus lying 
helpless, was slain by one of the veterans (a.d. 69). His body was 
treated with the greatest indignity by the factious troops j Piso, 
his appointed successor, was murdered 5 and the praetorian guards 
threatened destruction to all who did not acquiesce in their 
decision. . 

O'tho, thus raised to the empire, was, during his brief reign, a 
passive instrument in the hands of the licentious soldiers. Scarcely 
had he been fixed upon the throne, when he found that he would 
have to straggle for empire with a formidable rival, VitelTius, the 
commander of the legions in Lower Germany. Valens and CoBcma 
joined the usurper with numerous forces, and intelligence soon 
arrived of their advance towards Italy through Gaul. Their arrival 
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in Italy jailed Rome with consternation, which the licentious indo- 
lence in which O'tho indulged by no means tended to abate. But on 
the near approach of danger, the emperor laid aside his pleasure 
and debaucheries, making the most vigorous preparations for re- 
sistance. Most of the provinces declared in his favour, and could 
he have protracted the war, he would probably have preserved his 
crown. But the praetorian guards, wearied of the unusual hardship-, 
of a campaign, and eager to return to the pleasures of the capital , 
demanded to be led instantly against the enemy. O'tho withdrew 
to a place of safety, but ordered his generals to give battle without 
delay. The decisive engagement was fought at Bedriacum, near 
the banks of the Po : early in the day, the praetorian guards, at- 
tacked in flank by a Batavian column, fled in disorder, and threw 
the rest of the army into confusion. This unexpected disaster gave 
Vitel'lius an easy victory ; and, following up liis success, he took 
possession of the imperial camp. O'tho, having learned the 
news of the battle, convened the rest of the soldiers, thanked 
them for their fidelity, and intimated hi3 resolution not to permit 
his life to he the cause of further bloodshed. That night he 
committed suicide, having only reigned three months. He was 
honourably interred by his soldiers, who showed sincere sorrow 
for his loss. 

Vitelline was a slave to gluttony and debauchery ; he received 
very coldly the congratulations of the senate on his victory and 
accession, and he was reluctant to expose himself to the dangers of 
the turbulences that the soldiers, both of his and O't'ko’s army, 
excited in Italy. At length, he made his public entrance into 
Rome, and endeavoured to win the favour of the populace by 
large donatives and expensive entertainments in the Circus. In- 
trusting all the power of the state to unworthy favourites, he 
devoted himself wholly to the pleasures of the table, on which he 
squandered nearly seven millions of money in less than four 
months. Nothing, however, gave greater scandal to the higher 
ranks of the senators, than his solemnizing, with great pomp, the 
obsequies of N^ro, and compelling the Augusta! priests, an order 
consecrated by Tiberius for superintending the religious rites of 
the Julian family, to attend at that ceremony. While he was thus 
insulting his subjects, and wasting the wealth of the empire, 
fortune, or rather Providence, was raising him up a competitor in 
a distant province. Vespasian was carrying on the war against 
the Jews with great success, when he heard of the death of Nero, 
and the election of GaTba : he sent his son Titus to present his 
allegiance to the new emperor ; hut ere he could reach Italy, GaTba 
was no more, and O'tho and Vitel'Hus were contending for the 
empire. Titus returned to his father, whom he found ready to 
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■swear allegiance to ViteElius, though the army wished him to 
declare himself emperor. Vespasian’s reluctance, whether real or 
affected, was overcome hy the exhortations of Mucianus, governor 
of Syria, and the tributary monarchs of the east, whose friendship 
he had won by his justice and moderation. No sooner did he com- 
mence his march towards Europe, than the legions quartered in 
Illyr'icum and Pannoma declared in his favour j nor was there any 
province on which ViteElius could rely for support except Africa. 
Primus and Varus, at the head of the Illyrian armies, crossed the 
Alps, and made themselves masters of Verona, and at the same 
time the fleet at Ravenna declared in favour of Vespasian. Csecma, 
who had the principal share in raising ViteElius to the throne, 
followed the same course ; but his soldiers disapproved his con- 
duct, and put him in irons. Primus, advancing southwards, 
encountered the forces of Vitelflius, near Cremona, and totally 
routed them, after a battle which lasted the entire day and a 
great part of the following night. The city of Cremona, after a 
desperate resistance, was taken hy storm, and the greater part of 
the inhabitants put to the sword. Valens, who went to raise an 
army in the western provinces to support the emperor, was taken 
prisoner, upon which Gaul, Spain, and Britain declared in favour 
of Vespasian. 

ViteElius at first refused to believe the evil tidings that reached 
him from every quarter : but, at length, on the near approach of 
danger, he hastened to secure the passes of the Apennines. 
Primus, however, by a hazardous march through the snow, forced 
his way over the mountains, and sent the head of Valens to be dis- 
played to the imperial army, as a proof of his success in other 
quarters. Immediately ViteElius was abandoned by his troops : he 
fled hastily to Rome, and receiving no encouragement from the 
senate or people, abdicated his authority. Some of the praetorian 
guards, however, dreading the strict discipline of Vespasian, com- 
pelled the wretched monarch to resume the purple. The city was 
distracted hy a horrid civil tumult, in which many of the principal 
nobles perished, and the Capitol was burned to the ground. 
Primus, hearing of these disorders, advanced with all speed to 
Rome, forced an entrance into the city, and took the camp of the 
'.praetorian, guards hy storm. ViteElius hid himself in the palace, 
hut was discovered in his retreat hy the licentious populace, ready 
to rise under any pretext through hopes of plunder, dragged igno- 
miniously through the streets to the place of common execution, 
and put to death with a thousand wounds (a.d. 69). His brother, 
Lucius ViteElius, who was advancing to his aid with an army 
from the south of Italy, surrendered at discretion, and was put to 
death. The factions that had been formed during this disgraceful 
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reign of eight months, took advantage of the confusion to wreak 
mutual vengeance. Primus, and Vespasian’s second son, Domitfian,. 
abandoned themselves to debauchery and plunder : Home appeared, 
on the very brink of ruin from the madness of its own citizens. 

At length, tranquillity was restored by the arrival of Vespasian,, 
whose accession diffused universal joy. His first care was to* 
restore the discipline of the army, which he found in a shocking 
state of demoralization : he next revived the authority of the- 
senate, supplying its diminished ranks with eminent men from the- 
provinces and colonies,* finally, he reformed the courts of law, 
which had long ceased to be courts of justice. The virtues of 
Vespasian, supported by a firm temper, led to a great improvement 
in the social condition of Rome. His only fault was an extrava- 
gant love of money, which, however, -was probably exaggerated by 
those who compared his parsimonious expenditure with the lavish: 
extravagance of former emperors. 

The early part of his reign was signalized by the final termina- 
tion of the Jewish war, and the destruction of Jerusalem and its; 
holy temple. It would be impossible to give even a faint outline' 
of this memorable war here ; suffice it to say, that the Jews, de- 
ceived by false prophets, who promised them a temporal deliverer,., 
persevered in their rebellion, long after every reasonable chance of 
success had disappeared j that they were divided into hostile fac- 
tions, who fought against each- other in the streets of Jerusalem, 
while the walls of the city quivered under the battering engines- 
of the common enemy ; and that they refused proffered mercy 
when the Roman ensigns were waving above their battlements.. 
Dreadful was the punishment of this fated nation: their city and 
temple were reduced to heaps of shapeless ruins ; their best and 
bravest fell by the swords of the Romans or each other ; most of 
the wretched survivors were sold into slavery ; and the Jews, since 
that period dispersed over the face of the earth, have become a 
mockery, a by- word, and a reproach among nations. Titus and 
his father triumphed together on account of this success, and the 
rich ornaments of the temple were displayed in the procession. A 
triumphal arch was also erected for Titus, on which his noble deeds 
were sculptured ; it continues nearly perfect to the present day, a 
lasting monument of his victories over the Jewish nation. The' 
Batavian war, which threatened great dangers to the Roman do- 
minions in (laul and Germany, was concluded about the same time 
by the prudence and valour of Cerealis ; and Comag&ie, which had 
been permitted to retain its own sovereigns, was reduced to a 
province. 

Britain had yet been very imperfectly subdued, and the comple- 
tion of its conquest was intrusted to Cnelus Julius Agric'ola, a 
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native uf Gaul, justly celebrated for bis great merits as a general 
and a statesman. His first enterprise was to recover tbe island of 
Anglesey from tbe Ordovices. His success was owing to bis 
promptitude as mueb as to bis valour : be appeared in tbe midst 
of tbe hostile country before tbe enemy knew of bis having passed 
tbe frontiers ; and the Britons, disconcerted by a sudden attack, 
agreed to purchase safety by submission. The advantages thus 
won by military prowess, be resolved to confirm and secure by en- 
lightened policy. He induced tbe Britons to lay aside their own 
barbarous customs, and adopt tbe Roman manners $ but, unfortu- 
nately, in giving them a knowledge of tbe arts of civilization, lie 
also inspired them with a taste for luxury. He next proceeded to 
attack tbe Caledonians ; a fleet was ordered to examine tbe coast ; 
and by this expedition Britain was first discovered to be an island. 
Tbe Caledonians drew together under tbe command of GaFgacus, 
and hazarded a pitched battle with tbe army of Agric'ola, in which 
they were utterly routed, and pursued with great slaughter ; but 
tbe fastnesses of tbe Scottish highlands were obstacles too formi- 
dable to be overcome ; and the northern part of Britain was never 
subdued by tbe Homans. 

Several conspiracies were formed against Vespasian, whose rigid 
rule was found a severe check on tbe licentiousness of tbe nobles j 
but they were all detected and punished. At length, bis close 
attention to the affairs of state brought on a mortal disease. He 
retired to bis country-seat for change of air ; but tbe sickness was 
aggravated by the alteration, and be died in tbe seventieth year of 
bis age (a.d. 78). He was tbe second of tbe Roman emperors that 
died a natural death, though some suspicion is attached to tbe fate 
of Augustus, and be was tbe first who was succeeded by bis son. 
His obsequies were performed with extraordinary pomp by Titus ; 
but tbe solemnity was disturbed by a ludicrous circumstance, too 
characteristic of the age to be omitted. Tbe Romans were so pre- 
posterously fond of mimics and farces, that they were even exhibited 
at funerals, where actors personated tbe deceased, imitated bis 
actions, mimicked bis voice, and satirized bis peculiarities. At 
Vespasian’s obsequies, a pantomime named Favor personated that 
emperor, and took an opportunity of attacking bis parsimony. 
Imitating tbe voice of tbe deceased emperor, be loudly demanded 
tbe price of tbe ceremony ; a large sum was named in reply. £ Give 
me tbe money,’ be continued, bolding out bis band, ‘ and throw 
my body into tbe Tiber.’ 

Vespasian was succeeded by bis son Titus, whose first action 
after bis accession was a sacrifice of bis dearest affections to tbe 
popular will. He dismissed tbe beautiful Berenice, daughter to 
Agrip'pa, the last king of Judsea, because be saw that bis con- 
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nexion with a foreigner was displeasing to the senate and people. 
Nor was this the only instance of his complaisance ; he allowed 
the spectators to choose their own entertainments in the circus ; 
and he never refused audience to a petitioner. His clemency was 
equally remarkable ; he abolished the law of treason, and severely 
punished spies and informers. 

In the first year of his reign, Campania was alarmed and de- 
vastated by the most dreadful eruption of Vesuvius on record ; it 
laid waste the country for many miles round, overwhelming seve- 
ral cities with their inhabitants, among which Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were the most remarkable. This was followed by a 
dreadful conflagration at Borne, which lasted three days, and 
destroyed a vast number of edifices, both public and private. The 
exertions of Titus to remedy both these calamities procured him, 
from his grateful subjects, the honourable title of e benefactor of 
the human race/ A plague afforded him fresh opportunities of 
displaying his native goodness of heart : but these exertions proved 
too much for his constitution ; he was seized with a fever, which 
terminated fatally in a few days (a,.d. 81). His death diffused 
universal sorrow throughout the empire ; every family lamented 
as if it had been deprived of its natural protector ; and his name 
has become a proverbial designation for wise and virtuous princes. 

Flavius Domit'ian succeeded his brother without any oppo- 
sition, though his character for debauchery and cruelty was suffi- 
ciently notorious. He was naturally timorous, and fear, of course, 
aggravated his sanguinary disposition ; yet he professed a passion- 
ate attachment to military sports, and possessed so much skill in 
archery, that he could shoot arrows through the expanded fingers 
of a domestic placed at a considerable distance without ever in- 
flicting a wound. In the beginning of bis reign, he studied to gain 
the favour of the people by a line of conduct worthy of an upright 
■sovereign— disguising Ms vices, and 'affecting the opposite virtues. 
He presented large sums to his ministers and officers of state, that 
they might be raised above the temptation of receiving bribes ; he 
refused the inheritances bequeathed to him, distributing the lega- 
cies among the nearest relations of the deceased; and he pre- 
tended to have such a horror of shedding blood, that he issued an 
•edict forbidding the sacrifice of oxen or any other living animals. 
He confirmed all the grants made by the preceding emperors, in- 
creased the pay of the soldiers, and finished, at an immense charge, 
all the public buildings which had been begun by Titus, 

In the second year of his reign he attacked the Cat'ti, the most 
warlike of the German tribes ; and, as the invasion was un- 
expected, made several of the peasants prisoners. Hearing, how- 
ever, that the enemies were preparing an army, he retreated with. 
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great speed 5 yet the servile senate voted Mm a triumph for this 
pretended success. But flattery could not Mde from the emperor 
his vast inferiority to Agric'ola, whose conquests in Britain were 
the theme of universal praise : he recalled this victorious general, 
who deemed it prudent to decline a triumph, and retire into the 
seclusion of private life. From this time forward the emperor 
indulged in the most sanguinary excesses, putting to death, with- 
out the form of trial, the most eminent senators and knights. The 
herd of informers, discouraged and punished during the preceding 
reign, once more came into favour; and such was their activity, 
that the most innocent conversation was frequently made the 
ground of a capital charge. The infamous vices of the palace 
were so far from being hidden, that they were ostentatiously 
exhibited to the public ; and when Domit'ian had thus degraded 
himself in the eyes of his subjects to the condition of a beast, he 
required to he worshipped as a god, and all the streets leading to 
the Capitol were daily crowded with victims to he offered in 
sacrifices before his altars and statues. 

The Daci and G£t:e, under their gallant king DeceValus, in- 
vaded the Roman frontiers, and defeated the generals sent to 
oppose them in two great battles. Domit'ian, encouraged by the 
news of a subsequent victory, resolved to take the field in person; 
but instead of marching against the Daci, he attacked the Quadi 
and Marcomanni, and was shamefully beaten. Discouraged by 
this overthrow, he concluded a dishonourable peace with the 
Dacians, engaging to pay DeceValus a yearly tribute; but he 
wrote to the senate, boasting of extraordinary victories ; and that 
degraded body, though well aware of the truth, immediately 
decreed him the honours of a triumph. 

Wearied by the tyranny of Domit'ian, Lxicius Antonins, the 
governor of Upper Germany, raised the standard of revolt in his 
province, but he was easily .defeated and slain. This abortive 
insurrection stimulated the cruelty of the emperor; vast numbers 
were tortured and executed, under pretence of having been accom- 
plices of Antonins. An edict was published, banishing all philo- 
sophers from Rome, and prohibiting instruction in th>e liberal 
sciences ; for Domit'ian felt that all learning was a satire on his 
own ignorance, and all virtue a reproof of his infamy. But 
though thus tyrannical, Domit'ian had little fear of rebel- 
lion ; he had secured the support of the troops by increas- 
ing their pay, and his splendid entertainments rendered him a 
favourite with the degraded populace. The adherents to the 
national religion were also gratified by a second general perse- 
cution of the Christians, who were odious to the emperor because 
they refused to worship his statues (a,x>. 95). Among the most 
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illustrious martyrs in the cause of truth on this occasion was 
Flavins Clem'ens, cousin-german of the emperor, whose example 
proves that the new religion was now beginning to spread among" 
the higher ranks of society. 

It was the custom of D omit lan to inscribe on a roll the names 
of the persons he designed to slaughter. One day a young child 
with whom he used to divert himself took this paper from under 
the pillow on which the emperor was sleeping, and, unaware of 
its important contents, gave it to the empress DomitTa. She saw 
with surprise and consternation her own name on the fatal list, as 
well as those of the imperial chamberlain and the captain of the 
praetorian guards, to whom she immediately communicated their 
danger. They at once conspired for his destruction, and he was 
murdered in his bed (a.d. 96). The Roman populace heard his 
fate with indifference 5 but the soldiers, whose pay he had in- 
creased, and with whom he had often shared his plunder, lamented 
him more than they had Vespasian or Titus : it is even said that 
they would have avenged his fate by a general massacre, had they 
not been restrained by their officers. 

During this reign flourished a philosopher, Apollonius Tyan^us, • 
whose austere life and extensive knowledge procured him so much 
fame, that he pretended to have the power of working miracles, 
and aspired to become the founder of a new religion. Like 
Pythagoras, he travelled into the remote east, and incorporated 
in his system many of the tenets that are now held by the 
Buddhists. During his life this impostor enjoyed the highest 
reputation; but, in spite of all the efforts of his disciples, Ms 
system, after his death, sank rapidly into merited oblivion. 


Section’ III. From the Extinction of the first Flavian Family to 
the last of the Antonines. 

FKOM A.D. 96 TO A.». 193 . 

DomitTak was the last of the emperors commonly called the 
twelve Caesars; he was succeeded by Mar'cus Coceeius Ner'va, 
who was chosen to the sovereignty by a unanimous vote of the 
senate. He was a native of Narn'ia in Umbria, but his family 
came originally from Cret<§ ; and we may therefore regard Mm as 
the first foreigner placed at the head of the empire. Though past 
the age of seventy, he applied Mmself to the reformation of 
abuses with all the zeal of youth, punishing informers, redressing 
grievances, and establishing a milder and more equitable system, 
of taxation. His greatest fault was excessive lenity, which en- 
couraged the profligate courtiers to persevere in their accustomed 
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peculations. The turbulent praetorian guards raised an insurrec- 
tion, under pretence of avenging the death of Domit'ian, and not 
only compelled the emperor to abandon such victims to their fury 
as they demanded, hut actually forced him to return them public 
thanks for their proper and patriotic conduct. This outrageous 
indignity, however, produced a highly beneficial result. Ner'va, 
finding himself* despised on account of his old age and infirmities, 
resolved to adopt Mar'cus Ul'pius Trajan, the greatest and most 
■deserving person of his age, as his colleague and successor, though 
he had many relations of his own who might, without incurring 
the imputation of presumption, aspire to that dignity. The news 
of this appointment was received with great joy by the senate and 
people, and the soldiers immediately returned to their duty. Soon 
after Ner'va, while chiding severely an infamous informer, so 
heated himself, that be was seized with a fever, which proved 
mortal, in the sixteenth month of his reign (a.d. 98), He was 
ranked amongst the gods by his subjects ; and Trajan, out of 
gratitude, caused several temples to be erected to his memory, both 
at Rome and in the provinces. 

Trajan was by birth a Spaniard, descended from a family that 
had some claim to royal honours. lie was equally great as a ruler, 
a general, and a man ; free from every vice, except an occasional 
indulgence in wine. After completely abolishing the trials for 
high treason ( judicia mqjesidtis ), he restored as much of the old 
constitution as was consistent with a monarchy, binding himself 
Iby oath to observe the laws, reviving the comitia for the election 
of civic officers, restoring freedom of speech to the senate, and their 
former authority to the magistrates. DeceValus having sent to 
claim the tribute granted to him by Domit'ian, Trajan peremptorily 
refused to be bound by sucb a disgraceful treaty, and hastily levying 
an army, marched against the Dacians, who had already crossed the 
Danube. A dreadful battle was fought, in which the Romans 
gained a complete victory $ but so great was the carnage on both 
sides* that linen could not be found to dress tbe wounds of the 
soldiers, and Trajan tore up his imperial robes to supply that want, 
Pursuing bis advantages, the emperor soon reduced Deceb'alus to 
such distress, that he was forced to purchase peace by giving up 
all his engines of war, and acknowledging himself a vassal of the 
Romans. After some time, however, the Dacian monarch, unused 
to servitude, again had recourse to arms, and was proclaimed a 
public enemy by the senate. Trajan once more took the field in 
person. To facilitate the advance of his army, he constructed a 
stupendous stone bridge over the Danube, fortified with strong 
castles at both ends ; and having thus secured his communications, 
he marched into the very heart of the country, and made himself 
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master of the capital (a.i>. 106). Deeeb 'alus, despairing of success,, 
committed suicide ; and, after his death, the country was easily 
formed into a province, and several Roman colonies and garrisons- 
for the first time planted north of the Danube. In the same year 
Arabia Petrsea was subdued, and annexed to the empire by the 
governor of Syria. 

These successes rendered Trajan ambitious of further conquest, 
and he resolved to contend with the Partisans for the sovereignty 
of Central Asia. He commenced by subduing Armenia, which be 
made a new province, and thence he advanced into Mesopotamia. 
A bridge not less remarkable than that over the Danube was con- 
structed across the Tigris ; and the Romans passing this river to a, 
country where the eagles had never before been seen, conquered 
the greater part of ancient Assyria. Seleucia and Ctes'iphon (El 
Modciiri ), the capital of the Parthian kingdom, were besieged and 
taken ; after which the emperor, descending the Tigris, dis- 
played the Roman standards for the first time in the Persian Gulf. 
Thence he sailed to the southern part of the Arabian Peninsula 
(Arabia Felix), a great part of which he annexed to the empire. 
He is said to have meditated the invasion of India ,* hut was pro- 
bably deterred by considering the great difficulties with which he 
would have to contend in the deserts of Eastern Persia. 

R o permanent advantages resulted from these conquests. Re 
sooner had the emperor returned, than most of the nations which 
he had conquered revolted, and massacred the Roman garrisons. 
The Jews, prompted by false prophets, raised a dangerous insur- 
rection in the provinces through which they had been dispersed ; 
after having committed the most shocking excesses, they were 
subdued and their treason punished with remorseless severity. 
Trajan was making vigorous preparations to regain his conquests, 
when he was attacked by dropsy and palsy, winch induced him to 
return to Italy. He, however, only proceeded as far as Selmus in 
Cilicia, when the disease assumed a mortal character; and in this 
little town the best of the Roman monarchs died, in the twentieth 
year of his reign (a.d. 117). His ashes were carried to Rome, and 
deposited under the stately column he had erected to commemorate 
his Dacian victories, though it stood within the city, where no one 
hadever been buried before. One stain on Trajan’s character must not 
be omitted; he sanctioned the persecution of the Christians, and even 
when convinced that they were innocent of the atrocious charges 
brought against them by the Pagans, he only forbade inquisitions 
to be made, but continued the punishment of all who were accused. 

A'drian, the cousin-german and pupil of Trajan, succeeded to 
the empire, it is said, by adoption ; but there is some reason to 
doubt the truth of the assertion. A much stronger claim was the 
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unanimous declaration of the Asiatic armies in his favour, whose 
potent choice was ratified "by the senate. Anxious to preserve 
peace, he ft once abandoned all the conquests made by his prede- 
cessors, both in Asia and Europe, destroying the bridges over the 
Tigris and Danube. On his return to Rome, the senate offered him 
a triumph, which he had the good sense to refuse ; at the same time, 
to show his moderation and love of tranquillity, he diminished the 
military establishments, and lowered the taxes throughout the em- 
pire. But the virtues of A'dri an were not unalloyed ,* h e was a cruel 
persecutor of the Jews and Christians $ he allowed himself to he 
influenced by unworthy favourites, and too often lent an ear to the 
tales of slanderers and informers. Deeming that all parts of the em- 
pire had a claim to the protection of the sovereign, he resolved to 
make a tour through the provinces, and began his course by visiting 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain. He found the Britons far advanced 
in civilization ; hut no longer able to contend with the barbarous 
Caledonians. In order to check the incursions of these savages, he 
erected the first Roman wall from the Eden to the Tyne, as has 
been mentioned in a preceding chapter. 

He twice visited Asia, and ordered that a Roman colony should 
be established at Jerusalem, whose name he changed to iElia 
Capitolina (a.d. 131). The introduction of idolatry into the holy 
city provoked a fierce insurrection of the Jews, headed by an im- 
postor calling himself Bar-C6chab (the son of a star}, who pre- 
tended to be the expected Messiah. After a sanguinary war, 
which lasted three years, the infatuated insurgents were subdued, 
but their revolt was punished by the most horrible cruelties, and 
their name and nation were all hut exterminated. 

While A'drian continued in the East, Sal'vius Julianus, the 
most eminent lawyer in the empire, was employed in compiling 
the edictum perpetuum ? a code containing all the laws which had 
been published by the praetors in their annual edicts. This cele- 
brated statute gave permanence and uniformity to the system of 
Roman jurisprudence, and in some degree raised law to the dignity 
of a science. Athens, which had long been neglected, naturally 
engaged the attention of a sovereign so enthusiastically attached 
to literature and the arts as A'drian. He completed many of its 
buildings, which had remained incomplete since the fall of the 
republic, and added so many new edifices, that a whole quarter of 
the city was called after his name. In commemoration of the 
great benefits he had conferred on the empire a medal was struck 
in his honour, bearing* the inscription MestitMri orbis terntrum — 
Go the Restorer of the World.’ 

On his return to Rome he fell into a lingering disease, and 
adopted Com'modus Verus as his successor : hut he soon repented 
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his choice of a weak, debauched young man, whose constitution 
was greatly impaired by his guilty excesses. When he was suf- 
ficiently recovered, he retired to his magnificent villa at Tus'culmn 
(. Tivoli ), where he sank into the same filthy debauchery as Tibe- 
rius at Capr£ae. These excesses brought on a relapse ; sickness 
rendered him cruel and jealous, and some of the most eminent 
men of Rome were sacrificed to his diseased suspicions. On the 
death of V<§rus, A'drian adopted Titus Antoninus, on condition of 
his adopting Mar'cus Aurelius and V£rus, the son of his former 
choice. Scarcely had this arrangement been completed when the 
emperor’s ailments were aggravated to such a degree, that no 
medicines could give him relief : and, through impatience of pain, 
he made several attempts to commit suicide. Hoping for some 
relief from bathing, he removed to Baise, where he soon died (a.d. 
139). A little before his death, he composed some verses on the 
state of the soul when separated from the body, which deserve 
to be quoted : — 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 

Qnse mine abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, niidula? 

Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 

They have been thus happily translated by Mr. Prior 

Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 

Must we no longer live together? . 

And dost thou prune thy hovering wing, 

To take thy flight, thou, knowest not whither ? 

Thy humorous vein, thy pleasmg folly, 

Lie all neglected, all forgot : 

And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 

Thou dread’st and hop’st, thou know’st not what. 

A'drian, by his cruelties towards the close of his reign, provoked 
public hatred to such a degree, that the senate was disposed to 
annul all his acts ; hut the entreaties of Antoninus, and the fear of 
the soldiers, with whom Adrian had been a great favourite, in- 
duced them not only to abandon their intention, but to enrol him in 
the number of gods, and order temples to be erected to his honour. 

Antoninus, immediately after his accession, gave his daughter 
Faustina in marriage to Mar'cus Aurelius, procured for him the 
tribunitian and proconsular power from the senate, and associated 
him in all the labours of government; but he showed no regard 
for the profligate young Vdrus, whose misconduct he tolerated 
solely from respect for the memory of A'drian. The mild and 
merciful reign of this emperor, deservedly sumamed Pius, was 
undoubtedly the most tranquil and happy to be found in the 
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Roman annals. He suspended the persecution of the Christians 
throughout the empire, and ordered that their accusers should he 
punished as calumniators. Peace prevailed through the wide 
dominions of Rome ; the virtues of the sovereign conciliated the 
affection of foreigners, and distant nations chose him to arbitrate 
their differences. For the first time the government of the pro- 
vinces engaged the earnest attention of the sovereign : the lieu- 
tenants of the emperor, perceiving that their conduct was closely 
watched, ceased to oppress those intrusted to their charge ; and 
instead of seeing their revenues wasted to support a profligate 
court, or gratify a degraded populace, the provincials beheld public 
schools erected for the instruction of youth, harbours cleaned out 
and repaired, new marts of trade opened, and every exertion made 
to realize the magnificent project formed hv Alexander the Great, 
•of constituting an empire whose parts should he held together by 
the bonds of commerce and mutual interest. After a useful reign 
of twenty-two years, the prosperity of which is best proved by its 
affording no materials for history, he died of a fever at one of his 
villas, bequeathing nothing beyond his own private fortune to his 
family (a.b. 163). The Romans venerated so highly the memory 
of this excellent monarch, that during the greater part of the ensu- 
ing century, every emperor deemed it essential to his popularity 
to assume the surname of Antoninus. 

Mar'eus Aurelius, surnamed the Philosopher, on account of his 
attachment to the doctrines and austerities of the Stoics, succeeded 
to the empire ; but his power was shared by Lucius Vgrus, to 
whom he gave his daughter in marriage. He took, however, an 
early opportunity of sending his unworthy colleague from Rome, in- 
trusting him with the command of the army sent against the Par- 
thians, who had overrun Syria. Veras took up his residence at 
Antioch, where he abandoned himself to every species of infamy 
and debauchery, while the conduct of the war was intrusted to 
his lieutenants. Fortunately, these officers were worthy of the 
high trust confided to them ; they upheld the reputation of 
Roman arms in four brilliant campaigns, and conquered some of 
the principal cities of Parthia . 

While Verus was disgracing himself in Asia, Rome enjoyed 
happiness and tranquillity under the merciful but firm administra- 
tion of Aurelius. But this prosperity was interrupted by the 
return of V6rus, who came to claim a triumph for the victories 
obtained by his officers. The eastern army unfortunately brought the 
plague with it into Europe ; infection was communicated to every 
province through which they passed : the violence of the pestilence 
did not abate for several years, and among its victims were some of 
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Scarcely had the affairs of the East been arranged, when a 
dangerous war was commenced by the Marcoman'ni on the Ger- 
man frontiers: both emperors took the field; but at the very 
opening of the campaign, Vdrus fell a victim to his intemperance 
(a.i>. 171). Aur&ius honoured his remains with a magnificent 
funeral, and even persuaded the senate to enrol this miserable 
debauchee in the number of the gods. The emperor now devoted 
his entire attention to the conduct of the German war ; but in the 
first engagement the Romans were routed with great slaughter j 
and it was only by the sale of the imperial plate, furniture, and 
crown jewels, that a sum could be raised sufficient to repair their 
great losses. Aurelius, having by this sacrifice assembled a fresh 
army, soon restored the fortune of the empire. He took up his 
residence at Sir'mium ( Sirmich ), and from this central position 
directed the movements of his officers, whom he had commanded 
to harass and wear out the barbarians, by marches, counter- 
marches, and skirmishes, rather than peril their armies in pitched 
battles. Once only he abandoned this prudent policy, advancing 
beyond the Danube into the territory of the Quadi. This temerity 
had nearly proved his ruin : the barbarians, craftily pretending 
flight, drew the Romans into a barren defile, where the army was 
on the point of perishing by thirst. In this distress the Romans 
were relieved by a great thunder-storm ; the lightning fired the 
tents of their enemies, and the rain relieved their pressing wants. 
The barbarians, believing this event miraculous, at once submitted 
and AurSlius was, for the seventh time, proclaimed Imperator by 
the senate. Many ancient fathers ascribe this seasonable shower 
to the prayers of a Christian legion in the imperial army ; but the 
evidence by which the miracle is supported has been more than 
once shown to be a fraudulent falsification. 

In consequence of this success, the German nations besought 
terms of peace, which Aurelius readily granted, as he was anxious 
to suppress a dangerous rebellion in the East, where his lieu- 
tenant, Avid'ius Cas'sius, had proclaimed himself emperor. But 
Cas'sius, though a formidable rival, had not the prudence neces- 
sary for success in a -civil war; he disgusted his soldiers by the 
excessive severity of his discipline, and was murdered by one of 
his own centurions. Aurelius showed great regret for tfye de- 
struction of his rival, lamenting that he had been deprived of an 
opportunity of evincing mercy. He forbade the prosecution of 
those who had joined in the revolt, and took the young family of 
Oas'sius under his own protection. Having restored tranquillity,, 
the emperor returned to Rome, which he entered in triumph with 
his son Com / modus, whom he had recently declared his successor* 
and invested with the tribunitian power. 
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The persecution of the Christians had been renewed in this 
reign, probably at the instigation of the Stoic philosophers, to 
whom the superior purity of the Christian doctrines gave great 
offence ; and among the most illustrious victims of imperial 
bigotry was the celebrated Jus'tin Mar'tyr, whose apologies for 
Christianity, addressed to the emperors Antoninus and Aurelius, are 
among the best, as well as the earliest works, written to refute the 
calumnies with which in every age the true faith has been assailed. 
Towards the close of his reign the emperor became more tolerant ; 
some say, in consequence of the miraculous shower; others, with 
more probability, ascribe the change to his having learned the 
falsehood of the charges brought against the Christians. 

Aurelius had not been long in Rome when war was unexpectedly 
renewed along the Rhine and Danube. The great migration of 
nations, which was ere long to change the entire face of the 
civilized world, had now commenced, and the German tribes along 
the frontiers, pressed forwards by hordes in their rear, were neces- 
sarily forced to encroach on the limits of the empire. So for- 
midable was the invasion, whose cause was as yet unknown, that 
the emperor found it necessary to take the field in person. He 
gained several important victories, and was preparing to reduce 
Germany into a province, when he was seized with a violent fever 
at Vindobona (Vienna), to which he fell a victim in a few days 
(a.d. 180). The glory of the empire may be said to have expired 
with Aurelius : he was the last emperor who made the good of 
his subjects the chief object of his government ; and he was one 
of the few princes who attained a high rank in literature. His me- 
ditations, which have come down to our time, contain a summary 
of the best rules for a virtuous life that have ever been devised by 
unassisted reason or simple philosophy. . 

Coxn'modus was the first emperor that was bom in his father's 
reign, and the second that received the empire as a paternal inhe- 
ritance. He had been spoiled in youth by his mother Faustina, a 
woman of very violent passions and sanguinary temper, who cor- 
rupted her sons mind both by precept and example. His de- 
baucheries exceeded those of all his predecessors in extravagance 
and iniquity : even his own sisters became the victims of his lust, 
and one of them, having reproached him, was murdered by his 
hand. All his sports were cruel : he loved to roam through 
the streets wounding and slaying the unsuspicious passengers ; 
he frequently contended with the gladiators on the public 
stage, and delighted to display feats of strength, for his 
muscular powers were unrivalled. But he showed no dispo- 
sition for foreign war j on the contrary, he concluded a peace 
with the Quadi and Mareoman'ni, abandoning the territories 
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that had been conquered by his father. An attempt made 
to assassinate this monster, in the third year of his reign, stimu- 
lated his natural cruelty to the most savage excess: his as- 
sailant, aiming a blow at him with a dagger, exclaimed, ‘The 
senate sends thee this ! ’ and though the murder was prevented by 
the prompt interference of the guards, the words sunk deep into 
the emperor’s breast, and thenceforward he showed inveterate 
suspicion and hatred to the whole body of senators. Scarcely had 
he escaped this danger when he was exposed to one more formid- 
able, arising from the war of the deserters. A common soldier- 
named Mater'nus, guilty of the unusual crime of abandoning his- 
colours, assembled a band of robbers in Gaul, and being joined by 
profligates from every part of the empire, pillaged and laid waste 
that province. Being reduced to great straits by the exertions oi 
Pescen'nius Niger, Mater'nus divided his men into several small 
bands, and marched pri?ately with them by different ways into- 
Italy, designing to murder Oom'modus at a public festival, and in 
the confusion seize the empire. The conspirators reached Borne 
in safety; but just as the plot was on the point of exploding, the} 
were betrayed by their accomplices, arrested, and put to death. 

An alarming insurrection of the Boman populace, directed not 
so much against the emperor as his minister Clean'der, was pro- 
duced by the exhortations of an unknown woman. The -praetorian 
horse charged the multitude, but were defeated with loss, as 
cavalry generally are when acting against a mob in narrow streets. 
Com'modus, alarmed by the tumult, sacrificed his minister, and 
the fury of the Bomans was appeased. 

Having formed the wild project of entering on the consular dig- 
nity armed as a gladiator, and marching in procession from the 
gladiatorial school instead of the palace, he was so enraged by the 
remonstrances of his concubine Mar'cia, that he resolved to put her 
to death. She accidentally discovered her danger, and deter min ed 
to murder Com/modus $, being aided by some officers of the house- 
hold, she strangled him in his bed (a.d. 192). No sooner was hi& 
death known, than the senate, without waiting for the return of 
day, assembled hastily, annulled his acts, ordered all his statues to* 
be thrown down, and demanded that his body should be dragged 
through the streets and cast into the Tiber, The latter indignity 
was prevented by a private and hurried funeral. 

Section IV. Foreign Commerce of the Homans in the Age of the 
Antonines. 

Ip the reign of Augustus be justly celebrated for the perfection 
of Boman literature, those of the Antonines, including even that of 
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tlie wicked Com'modus, deserve to be Honoured for the great im- 
provements made in trade and commerce, especially by the opening 
of new communications with India. Tad'mor, or Palmyra, the 
wondrous city of the desert, distant only eighty-five miles from the 
Euphrates, and about one hundred and seventeen from the nearest 
coast of the Mediterranean, was the centre of the trade between 
Europe and Southern Persia, including the countries bordering on 
the Indus, and the districts now attached to the Bombay presi- 
dency. In consequence of the great exports that this trade natu- 
rally caused from the harbours of the Levant, numbers of Syrian 
merchants settled in Rome, many of whom attained the highest 
honours of the state. It would appear that some merchants used 
a more northern route, by the Caspian and Oxus ; for we find the 
Roman geographers tolerably well acquainted with the countries 
that now form the kingdoms of Khiva and Boekhara. The great 
caravan-route across Asia, however, commenced at Byzantium 
( Constantinople) , which was long the seat of flourishing commerce 
before it became the metropolis of an empire. Having passed the 
Bosphorus, the merchant adventurers proceeded through Anatolia, 
and crossed the Euphrates near Hierap'olis {Banibucii) ; thence 
they proceeded to Ecbatana (. Hamadan ), the ancient capital of the 
Medes, and Hecatompylos (. Damaghan ), the metropolis of the 
Parthians. Thence they proceeded circuitously to Hy rcania (J orjan) 
and A'ria {Herat). Finally they came to Baetra (. Balkh ), long the 
principal mart of Central Asia. From Baetra there were two 
caravan-routes, one to North India, over the western part of the 
Himalaya, called the Indian Caucasus ( Hindu Kush), the other 
towards the frontiers of Ser'ica {China), over the lofty moim tain- 
chain of Imaus (Belur Tag), through a winding ravine which was 
marked by a celebrated station called the Stone Tower, whose 
ruins are said still to exist, under the name of Chihel Siitim, or the 
Forty Columns. Little was known of the countries between the 
Imaus and Ser'ica, which were probably traversed by Bactrian 
rather than European merchants ; but the road was described as 
wonderfully difficult and tedious. 

As the progress of the caravans was liable to frequent interrup- 
tions from the Parthians, and the conveyance of manufactured 
silks through the deserts very toilsome, the emperor Antoninus 
attempted to open a communication with the Chinese by sea. Of 
this singular transaction no record has yet been found in any of the 
Greek or Latin authors ; but M. de Guignes discovered it stated 
in a very old Chinese historical work, that an embassy had come 
by sea from An tun, the king of the people of the western ocean, to 
Yan-ti, or rather Han-huan-ti, who ruled over China in the hun- 
dred and sixty-sixth year of the Christian era. The name and date 
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sufficiently identify Antiin with. Antoninus, and the projected 
intercourse was well worthy the attention of that enlightened 
emperor; hut nothing is known respecting the results of this 
embassy. 

We have already mentioned the great increase of intercourse 
between Egypt and India, when the former country was governed 
by the Ptolemies. The navigation was long confined to circuitous 
voyages round the peninsula of Arabia and the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf; but about a century after the establishment of the Roman 
dominion, Har'palus, the commander of a ship long engaged in the 
Indian trade, observing the regular changes of the periodical 
winds, ventured to steer from the Angus'tise D liras (Straits of Bab- 
el- Mandeb, or i the Gate of Tears') right across the Erythraean sea 
(. Indian Ocean), and was wafted by the western monsoon to 
Mnsfris (. Marjan ), on the Malabar coast. This great improve-' 
is sent was deservedly regarded as of the highest importance; and 
the western monsoon received the name of Har'palus, in memory 
of the courageous navigator who had turned it to such a good 
account. 

The route of the Egyptian trade under the Romans has been 
described with considerable accuracy by Pliny. Cargoes destined 
for India were carried up the Nile in boats to Cop'tos (Ghouft), 
thence they were transferred by caravans to My'os Ifor'mus 
( Cosseir), or Berenice (Mubhesh). The latter, though the longer, 
was the more frequented road, because the Ptolemies had raised 
excellent stations and watering-places at convenient distances along 
the road. From Berenice the fleet sailed in June or July for 
O'eelis ( Gella ), at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and Cane (Far- 
task), a promontory and emporium on the south-east coast of 
Arabia Felix. Thence they steered right across the ocean for the 
Malabar coast, and usually made Musiris in forty days. They 
began their voyage homeward early in December, and generally 
encountered more difficulty on their return, on account of the 
unsteadiness of the winds. 

The chief imports from India were spices, precious stones, and 
muslins. There is a singular confusion in the Latin authors 
between the finer cotton goods and manufactured silks, which has 
led to their mixing up the Chinese and Indian trade together. 
The principal exports were light woollens, chequered linens, glass, 
wine, and bullion. 

Com modus, with a providence which could scarcely have been 
expected from him, made some efforts to open the old Cartha- 
ginian trade with the interior of Africa ; but the result of his 
labours is unknown. He also paid some attention to the corn-trade; 
so essential to the prosperity of his central dominions, when Italy 
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had long ceased to produce sufficient grain for the support of its 
inhabitants,* and he established a company to supply com from 
northern Africa whenever the crops failed in Egypt, 

The trade of the Black Sea, so flourishing in the age of the 
Greek republics, appears to have been greatly diminished after the 
Humans became masters of the countries at both sides of the 
HSgean ; and it seems probable that little or no commerce passed 
through the straits of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar) into the 
Atlantic ocean. In consequence of this change, the amber-trade 
was transferred from the coasts of the northern sea to the banks 
•of the Danube, and the barbarous tribes who brought it from the 
shores of the Baltic are said to have been astonished at the prices 
they received for what seemed to them so useless a commodity. 
Ears were purchased from the Scythian tribes ; but this branch of 
trade appears never to have been of any great amount. The 
British tin-trade was rather neglected by the Homans ; indeed, it 
appears to have been monopolized by the Gauls, and consequently 
was confined to the British channel. From this slight sketch it 
will be seen that the Homans were not naturally a mercantile 
people. "We must now return to the history of the civil wars and 
revolutions which frustrated the plans of the Antonines for 
making commercial pursuits the source of unity and happiness to 
the enipire. 

Section V. From the Extinction of the Flavian Family to the 

Establishment of Military Despotism) after the Murder of Alex- 
ander Severus. 

FROM A.D. 183 TO A.D. 235. 

After the conspirators had murdered ConTmodus, they pro- 
ceeded to the house of Publius HeFvius Per'tinax, and declared 
that they had come to offer him the empire, as being* the person 
who best deserved sovereignty. Per'tinax at first believed that 
this was some plot for his destruction; but on further inquiry, 
having learned that Com'modus was really dead, he proceeded to 
the praetorian camp, and -was saluted emperor rather reluctantly 
by the guards. He met a much warmer reception from the 
senators, who expected that his firmness and virtue would be dis- 
played in checking the turbulence of the soldiers, now the real 
masters of the empire. Nor did his conduct disappoint their ex- 
pectations : he diminished the lavish expenditure of the palace, 
restored the property that Ms predecessor had unjustly confiscated 
to the rightful owners, and punished those who, by false' infor- 
mations, had stimulated Com'modus to cruelty. These reforms 
endeared him to the senate and people, but provoked the anger of 
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the turbulent praetorians : three days after his accession, they 
attempted to make Laciv'ius emperor, but that senator fled from 
their violence, and sought shelter with Per'tinax himself. Their 
next choice was the consul Fal'co, who showed equal reluctance to 
accept the precarious station. The emperor, to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar outrages, prepared to restore the ancient military 
discipline ; but this exasperated the mutineers still more, and a 
party of them, breaking suddenly into the palace, slew Per'tinax, 
after a brief reign of less than three months. The Romans 
lamented, but did not venture to revenge his death j most of the 
citizens shut themselves up in their houses, leaving the soldiers to 
choose a master for the empire at their discretion. 

When the praetorians heard that Per'tinax was dead, they 
issued a proclamation, declaring that the empire was for sale, and 
would he given to the highest bidder. Did'ius Julianus, the 
wealthiest man in Rome, offered to become a purchaser: his 
money, and his promise that he would restore all things to the 
condition in which they were under Com'modus, so pleased the 
dissolute soldiers that they proclaimed him emperor, and com- 
pelled the senate to recognise their choice. But the Roman popu- 
lace showed their indignation at this scandalous traffic by showering- 
curses and reproaches on Did'ius whenever he appeared in public, 
and even assailing him with stones and other missiles. The weak 
emperor bore these attacks with great equanimity, relying for secu- 
rity on the praetorians, whose favour he secured by fresh largesses.. 

But though Did'ius, by the favour of the household troops, was 
able to secure himself in Borne, he could not secure the respect or 
allegiance of the provinces ; and the distant armies, deeming that 
they had as good a right to confer empire as the praetorian cohorts, 
offered sovereignty to their commanders. Three competitors toge- 
ther appeared to contest the throne with the ambitious merchant 
Clodius Al'binus in Britain, Pescen'nius Niger in Syria, and 
Septim'ius Severus in Illyria. Did'ius prepared to meet the- 
storm with more fortitude than could have been expected: he- 
convoked the senate, and had Severus, the nearest of his rivals, 
declared a public enemy ; he also sent deputies to exhort the* 
Illyrian soldiers to return to their allegiance. But the unfortunate- 
emperor was betrayed by his own officers ; the deputies tendered 
their homage to Severus, and exhorted him to expedite his march 
towards Rome. The rapid advance of the Illyrians, the capture 
of Ravenna and the Roman fleet, and the desertion of the troops 
sent to guard the passes of the Apennines, so alarmed the prae- 
torians, that they resolved to abandon Did'ius, and make terms; 
with Be v Aus. They communicated their resolutions to the consul, 
who forthwith convoked the senate. A decree was passed for the- 
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deposition and death of Did'ius, and ere it was enrolled, the hand 
of executioners was on its march to the palace. Did'ius was found 
trembling and in tears, ready to resign empire, provided his life 
might he spared. At sight of the armed band, he exclaimed, 
* What crime have I committed P whose life have I taken away P ’ 
But his remonstrances were cut short by one of the soldiers, who 
struck off his head. The body was exposed to insult and mockery 
in the public streets, and thus ended the two months’ reign of the 
i imperial merchant.’ 

Severus, as he approached Rome, issued orders for the execu- 
tion of all who had shared in the murder of Per'tinax, and for 
disbanding the praetorian cohorts ; but he chose new guards, four 
times as numerous, in the place of those he had dismissed, which 
filled Rome with soldiers, and proved the fruitful source of many 
future disorders. Having conciliated ATbinus by procuring for 
him the titles of Caesar and emperor from the senate, he marched 
to contend against Pescen'nius Niger in the East, previously in- 
ducing the senate to declare him a public enemy. His progress 
appears to have been uninterrupted until he reached Cyz'ieus, 
where he routed the lieutenant of his rival, and by this victory 
gained possession of Lower Asia. Niger did not despair, but, col- 
lecting a numerous army, occupied tbe mountain-passes between 
Cilicia and Syria, posting his main body along the Is'sus, where 
Alexander and Darius had long before contended for the sove- 
reignty of Asia. After several engagements, Niger was completely 
defeated : he attempted to seek safety 1 - among the Parthians, but 
was overtaken near Antioch, and put to death (a.d. 194). Severus 
made a cruel use of his victory, slaughtering without mercy all 
who had favoured the cause of his competitor. Byzantium re- 
mained faithful to the defeated general even after his death : it 
sustained a siege of three years’ duration ; but was finally taken 
by storm, its inhabitants sold as slaves, and its walls levelled to 
the ground. 

Thus successful, Severus resolved to destroy ATbinus, whose 
suspicions he had calmed while he was engaged in war with Niger. 
He first attempted to remove him by assassination ; but ATbinus 
discovered the plot, and made vigorous preparations for open war. 
This second contest for empire was decided in. Gaul j ATbinus, 
having been completely routed near Lugdunum (Lyons), committed 
suicide; and Severus could only vent his brutal spite on a sense- 
less carcase. The friends of ATbinus met the same fate as the 
partisans of Niger. Severus returned to Rome, where he insulted 
the senate by pronouncing a laboured eulogy on OonYmodus, and 
imitated that wicked monarch’s example by sentencing to a cruel 
death the most eminent of the nobility. 
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A war with Parthia recalled the emperor to Asia. He was 
accompanied by his sons CaracalTa and Geta, who were, like their 
father, learned in camps from infancy. Sevdrus obtained distin- 
guished success j he captured Seleucia, Ctes'iphon, and Rab'ylon • 
but he was compelled to raise the siege of Hat'ra (. JSadhr ), which 
had previously baffled the exertions of Trajan. These exploits 
might have procured the empire all the advantages to be derived 
from the rule of a gallant soldier, had not Severns chosen for his 
prime minister Plautianus, the captain of the prmtorian guards ,* a 
mm of insatiable avarice, whom he intrusted with almost absolute 
power. The ruin of the premier, however, was occasioned by the 
very means he took to confirm his security,* he procured the mar- 
riage of his daughter with CaracalTa $ but the young prince, dis- 
gusted by her imperious temper, became the bitter enemy of her 
and Plautianus. He soon inspired his father with a suspicion that 
the minister secretly aimed at empire — a charge to which the con- 
duct of Plautianus gave some colour of probability : and, when 
Severus called his servant to account, the prince rushed upon him 
and slew him in the imperial presence. 

A revolt in Britain once more called the emperor into the field. 
He proceeded to that island, easily quelled the disturbances and 
marching northwards, gained several victories over the Caledo- 
nians. He extended the frontiers beyond Adrian’s wall, and 
erected a new line of fortifications between the Firths of Clyde 
and Forth ; but the additional territory was abandoned in the reign 
of his successor. The fatigues of these campaigns, and the grief 
caused by the misconduct of his son CaracalTa, brought the 
emperor’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. He died at Ebora- 
cum (York), in the eighteenth year of his reign (a.d. 211). 
-Sev^rus deserves to be ranked among great rather than good 
princes $ he was cruel on system, attributing the misfortunes of 
Pompey and the murder of Caesar to their excessive clemency : 
indeed, he wrote a vindication of his excessive severity, which, 

unfortunately, has not come down to our times. 

CaracalTa and Gdta succeeded their father: but the former was 
the hitter enemy of his more virtuous brother, and, soon after his 
return to Rome, he slew him in his mother’s arms. To prevent 
the consequences of this atrocious murder, he gained the support 
of the praetorian cohorts by large donatives, and then, with strange 
inconsistency, prevailed, upon the senate to rank his brother in the 
number of the gods. His sole dependence being on tbe army, he 
used the most iniquitous means to procure money for purchasing 
their venal support. The richest men in Rome were massacred 
under false, accusations of treason, their properties confiscated, and 
their families insulted. He impoverished his subjects in all the 
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provinces of the empire by excessive taxes ; yet lie gave away such 
immense sums to Ms guards, and paid such heavy annuities to the 
barbarous tribes on the frontiers, that he was forced to debase the 
coinage. To lower the pride of the Romans, he granted the name 
and privileges of free citizens to all the subjects of the empire, and 
soon after commenced a tour through the provinces, to escape from 
Ms unpopularity at home. He undertook an expedition against 
the Cat'ti and Alleman'ni, but was defeated with great loss, and 
forced to buy a peace. From Germany he passed into Asia, where 
he gained some advantages over the Armenians ; and then, visiting 
Egypt, he almost depopulated Alexandria, massacring the greater 
part of its citizens, on account of some lampoons that had been 
published against him. He w r as at length assassinated near 
Edes'sa by Macrmus, the prefect of the praetorian guard, an officer 
who, since the time of Severus, ranked next to the emperor 
(A.D. 217). 

The soldiers were greatly enraged at the murder of Oaraealia? 
but Macrmus, by concealing his share in it, procured his election 
to the empire. Immediately after Ms accession, he proclaimed his 
son Diadumenus Ms successor, giving him the names of Caesar and 
Antoninus : when the troops were assembled to witness this cere- 
mony, they demanded, with one accord, the deification of Cara- 
cal'la ; and this disgrace to humanity was actually ranked among 
the gods. 'While he was thus engaged, the Parfchians passed the 
Roman frontiers, defeated the imperial armies, and compelled 
Maerinus to purchase a disgraceful peace by a vast sacrifice of 
wealth and territory. His extreme severity at length provoked 
the resentment of the licentious soldiery ; they were persuaded by 
Moe'sa, maternal aunt of the late emperor, that her grandson 
HeliogaValus, a youth of fourteen, was the son of their favourite 
CaracaHa; and a conspiracy was formed to place this young 
Syrian priest upon the throne. Macrinus, deserted by most of 
the legions, marched against his competitor with the praetorian 
cohorts ; but he fled from his men the moment that a battle 
commenced ; and the guards, enraged by his cowardice, pursued 
and slew Mm (a,d. 218). His son was at the same time taken 
prisoner, and executed as a common malefactor. 

HeliogaValus being thus victorious, sent intelligence of Ms 
success from Antioch to the senate, and was immediately acknow- 
ledged emperor. Though a mere hoy, he was the most infamous 
monster that ever disgraced a throne. He exceeded Nero in 
cruelty, Caiig'ula in prodigality, and Com'modus in lewdness and 
debauchery. Soon after Ms arrival in Rome, he brought his 
grandmother to the senate, and ordered that she should for the 
future rank among the members ; he also instituted a senate of 
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women, under the presidency of his mother, the subjects of whose 
debates, consultations, and decrees, were the dresses of the Roman 
ladies, and the ceremony and etiquette to be observed in visits and 
entertainments. The Roman ladies scarcely wanted such an in- 
centive ; they were at this time remarkable for the great attention 
they paid to decorating their persons, and especially ornamenting 
the head ; false hair was very commonly worn, and imported 
from Gaul, Germany, and the northern parts of Europe. 

The lascivious and superstitious idolatry of Syria was established 
in Rome, and the old forms of the national worship neglected — a 
change which gave great offence even to the demoralized guards. 
Mce'sa, foreseeing that the Romans would not long endure the 
yoke of so contemptible a profligate, persuaded him to nominate 
his cousin, the virtuous Alexander Sev&us, heir to the empire ; 
but scarcely had the appointment been made, when HeliogaValus 
attempted to assassinate the worthy prince. This crime provoked 
a mutiny of the praetorian cohorts. HeliogaValus, and his mother 
Soe'mis, were murdered by the enraged soldiers, and their bodies 
thrown into the Tiber (a.d. 222). The senate immediately passed 
a decree excluding women from their body for ever. 

Alexander Severus commenced his reign by revoking all the 
edicts that had been issued by former emperors against the Chris- 
tians. It is probable that his mother was a convert to the faith ; 
for he was well acquainted with its principles, and constantly 
repeated the golden rule, ‘Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,’ which he caused to he inscribed on his 
palace and several other edifices. Supported by the favour of the 
guards, he introduced many beneficial reforms, restoring the au- 
thority of the senate, and purifying the administration of justice. 

In the fourth year of his reign (a.d. 226), an important revolu- 
tion in the East produced a total change in the political condition 
■of central Asia. Aideshlr Babegan, called Artaxerxes by the 
western writers, restored the ancient dynasty and religion of 
Persia, or, as it' was called by the natives, Iran. His standard 
was the apron of a blacksmith named Gavah, who, at an unknown 
.age, had headed an insurrection against the oppressors of his 
country, similar to that of Wat Tyler in England. Multitudes 
flocked to the popular flag, and the Parthian, or Arsacid dynasty, 
was speedily subverted. One great effect of this revolution was to 
give a sudden and complete check to the progress of Christianity 
eastwards; it was thrown back upon the west; but it long re- 
tained the marks of its contact with the mystic and gloomy doc- 
trines that have from unknown ages prevailed in central Asia. 
The Magian religion was restored to its pristine splendour: the 
sacred fire, that had been concealed in the mountains, once more 
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burned on the ancient altars ; and the Sassani&es, as Anieslnrs 
dynasty was named from Sassan, the most celebrated of his ances- 
tors, refused to tolerate any faith but that of Zerdusht, or Zoroaster. 

The great aim of the Sassanid dynasty was to restore the 
nationality of Persia ; many of the edifices of the Hystaspid times 
were repaired, and all new buildings erected by the successors of 
Ardeshir were, as much as possible, constructed on ancient models. 
TIence many of their buildings are attributed to the earlier races 
■of kings 5 and it is not often easy to determine from external 
evidence to which age of Persian history their splendid halls and 
palaces should be assigned. The remains of the magnificent 
palace of the Persian kings in Ctesiphon, winch bears the name of 
Cyrus, may be unquestionably regarded as a Sassanid monument ; 
and as such the building affords proof of the great power and 
wealth of the house of Sassan. 

Ardeshir, placed upon the throne of Cyrus, claimed that mon- 
arch’s empire as his inheritance, and prepared to drive the Romans 
from Asia. Alexander hastened to Antioch, and marched against 
the Persians, over whom he gained a great victory ; but a pesti- 
lence breaking out in his army prevented him from improving 
Ms advantages. He returned to Rome, and entered the city in 
triumph, his chariot being drawn not, as was usual, by four white 
horses, hut by four of the elephants he had captured. Soon after 
Ms return, intelligence arrived that the Germans had passed the 
Rhine, and were devastating Gaul ; upon which the emperor, to 
the great grief of the senate and people, led his victorious armies 
to protect that province. He found the legions quartered in Gaul 
demoralized by a long course of indulgence, and immediately 
exerted himself to restore the ancient discipline. The licentious 
soldiers could not endure the change, and their discontents were 
fomented by Maximin, a Thracian peasant, who had risen from 
the ranks to high command by Ms uncommon strength and valour. 
The prince’s guards were bribed to quit tbeir posts 5 and a band 
of assassins entering the impend tent slew him without resistance 
(a.d. 235). Thus fell this excellent prince, in the very bloom of 
youth, just as Ms plans for restoring the ancient glory of the 
■empire were beginning to be matured. 

Section VI. From the Murder of Alexander to the Captivity 
of Valerian and the Usurpation of the Thirty Tyrants. 

FEOM a,x>. 235 TO A.3>. 259. 

The murder of Alexander occasioned a great tumult and confu- 
sion in the camp, during which the Pannonians proclaimed Maximin 
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emperor 5 and the rest of the army, seeing- no other candidate come* 
forward^ acquiesced in their choice. Great personal strength was 
the first cause of the new emperor’s elevation : it is said he could 
draw a wagon which two oxen could not move, tear trees up by the 
roots, and crush pebbles to dust in his hands. But he was a brutal, 
ignorant barbarian, uniting the cunning to the ferocity of a savage. 
He commenced his reign by massacring all who had been intimate 
with the late emperor, or who had shown sorrow for his death ; 
and he sent orders to the senate to register his sanguinary decrees,, 
without asking that body to confirm his election. The war against 
the Germans was continued with great success $ one hundred and 
fifty of their villages were burned to the ground ; their country, to* 
an extent of four hundred square miles, laid desolate ; and an in- 
credible number of prisoners sent to be sold as slaves in Italy, 
Maximin marched next against the Dacians and Sarmatiana, over 
whom he gained several victories : and it is believed that he would 
have extended the frontiers of the empire to the northern ocean,, 
had not his avarice and cruelty provoked a civil war. The revolt 
commenced in Africa, where two young men of high rank, being 
condemned by the emperor’s receiver-general to pay a fine that 
would have reduced them to beggary, conspired to save their for- 
tunes by destroying him ; they were joined by. several of the 
legionaries, and so rapid was their success, that they ventured to 
proclaim Gordian, proconsul of Africa, then in the eighteenth year 
of his age, sovereign of the empire. When news of this event 
reached Rome, the senators with one accord revolted from 
Maximin, and ordered all his Mends in the city to be murdered. 
Intelligence of these events being conveyed to Maximin, he made 
peace with the northern barbarians, and led bis army towards 
Italy, promising his soldiers that they should be enriched by the 
forfeited estates of his enemies. On his march he learned that 
Gordian and his son had been defeated and slain by Capelianus in- 
Africa, but that the senate, undaunted by this calamity, had con- 
ferred the empire on Pupienus and B albums. This choice did not 
satisfy the people j a vast multitude assembled while the new 
emperors were offering the usual sacrifice, and demanded with loud 
clamour a prince of the Gordian family. After vainly attempting* 
to disperse the mob, Balbmus and Pupienus sent for young Gordian, 
then only twelve years old, and proclaimed him Caesar. In the 
meantime Maximin entered Italy, and laid siege to AquiMa. The 
garrison made a very brave defence,* and the besiegers, hated by 
the entire empire, suffered more than the besieged, their stragglers 
being cut off, and their convoys intercepted. Exasperated by 
their sufferings, the imperialists resolved to remove the cause j a 
large body marched in the noonday to the tent of Maxinrn, and 
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slew Mm, his son, ! and all Ms principal favourites (a.d. 238). 
Though, several legions of Pannonians and Thracians were in the 
camp, they did not attempt to revenge the death of an emperor 
who had always shown more favour to the barbarian than the 
Homan legions. 

Scarcely had domestic tranquillity been restored, when the 
empire was involved in foreign wars. The Car'pi and Goths, 
passing the Danube, ravaged the province of Mce'sia ; while the 
Persians renewed their hostilities on the eastern frontiers. It was 
agreed among the princes that Pupienus should undertake the 
defence of Syria, Balbmus march against the Goths, and Gordian 
remain at the head of the administration in Home. But while the 
necessary armaments were in preparation, a dangerous mutiny 
broke out among the prsetorians : Pupienus and Balbmus, divided 
by mutual jealousies, could not unite for its suppression j they 
were both murdered, and young Gordian remained sole emperor. 

Misitheus, captain of the praetorian guards, and father-in-law of 
the emperor, acted as minister and guardian of young Gordian. 
He was admirably qualified for such an important office, uniting 
the valour of a soldier to the wisdom of a statesman. The rapid 
successes of Shah-pur, or, as he was called by the Homans, Sapor, 
the second prince of the Sassanid dynasty, directed the attention 
of the emperor to the Persian war, and he went in person to pro- 
tect the province of Syria. On his march towards the Hellespont, 
Gordian was defeated in a tumultuous engagement by the Alans ; 
but the barbarians did not know how to improve their success, 
and, after a short delay, he arrived safely in Asia. The Persians 
were defeated in every engagement ; and Sapor, forced to abandon 
Mesopotamia, was pursued to the very gates of Ctes'iphon. But 
these victories were more than counterbalanced by the death of 
Misitheus, who showed his patriotism, even in his last moments, 
by bequeathing all his estates to the Homan people. Gordian, 
having appointed Philip, the Arabian, his prime minister, con- 
tinued the war against Sapor, and gave the Persians a decisive 
overthrow on the banks of the Chab'oras ( Khabur ), a tributary to 
the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia. But while the young conqueror 
was pursuing the advantages of his victory, a mutiny was excited 
in his army by the traitor Philip, whom he was compelled to make 
a partner of his empire. Hot content with this elevation," Philip 
procured the assassination of his youthful benefactor (ajd. 244) j 
but the soldiers soon repented of their crime, and raised a splendid 
mausoleum to the memory of the youthful hero. 

Philip, being elevated to the empire by the army, wrote to the 
senate, ascribing the death of Gordian to a natural disease : h# 
then concluded a hasty peace with the Persians, and, returning to 
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Syria, mad© all speed to Rome. Though the senate and people, 
warmly attached to the Gordian family, at first regarded him with 
aversion, he soon won their affections by his mild administration 
and obliging behaviour. He is said to have been secretly a Chris- 
tian, but many of his actions show that he had little regard for 
any religion $ however, he was a decided enemy to persecution. 
His reign was rendered remarkable by the celebration of secular 
games for the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of the 
city: it was also disturbed by several insurrections, especially in 
Pannonia, the suppression of which he intrusted to Trajanus 
Ddeius. Scarcely had this general reached Illyr'icum, when his 
soldiers compelled him, by the threat of instant death, to assume 
the imperial purple. Philip, leaving his son to protect Rome, 
marched against Ddcius, but was defeated and slain near 
Verona (a.d. 249). His son was massacred by the praetorian 
guards. 

Ddcius commenced his reign by one of the most sanguinary per- 
secutions that ever oppressed the church. The Christians through- 
out the empire were driven from their habitations, dragged to 
execution like common malefactors, and subjected to the most 
exquisite tortures cruelty itself could invent. The laws of nature 
and humanity were violated, friend betrayed friend, brother in- 
formed against brother, children against their parents, and parents 
against their children ; everyone thinking it meritorious to dis- 
cover a Christian and procure his death. D6cius vented his rage 
chiefly against the bishops. Among his victims were Fabian, 
bishop of Rome ; Bab'ylaz, bishop of Antioch ; and Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem. Great numbers of Christians betook them- 
selves to mountains, rocks, and deserts, choosing rather to live 
amongst wild beasts than with men who had divested themselves 
of reason and humanity. Among these was the celebrated Paul, 
who withdrew into the deserts of Egypt, where he is said to have 
lived a solitary life for the greater part of a century. He is 
usually regarded as the father and founder of the order of ancho- 
rets, or hermits, whose superstitious austerities appear to have 
been derived from the extraordinary penances practised by the 
fanatics of central and southern Asia. 

This persecution was interrupted by an invasion of the Goths, 
who, for the first time, crossed the Danube in considerable num- 
bers, and devastated Moe'sia. D6cius marched against them, and 
gained some important advantages ; but in his last battle, charging 
into the midst of the enemy to avenge the death of his son, he was 
overpowered and slain (a.d. 251). A great number of the Romans, 
■thus deprived of their leader, fell victims to the barbarians ; the 
survivors, grateful for the protection afforded them by the legions 
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of Gallus, who commanded in the neighbourhood, proclaimed that 
general emperor. 

Gallas concluded a dishonourable peace with the Goths, and 
renewed the persecutions of the Christians. His dastardly conduct 
provoked general resentment ; the provincial armies revolted ; but 
the most dangerous insurrection was that headed by JEmilianus, 
who was proclaimed emperor in Moe'sia. He led his forces into 
Italy, and the hostile armies met at Interamna (Term) ; but just 
as an engagement was about to commence, Gallus was murdered by 
his own soldiers (a.d. 253), and EEmilianus proclaimed emperor. 
In three months JEmilianus himself met a similar fate, the army 
having chosen Yaldrian, the governor of Gaul, to the sovereignty. 

Valerian, though now sixty years of age, possessed powers that 
might have revived the sinking fortunes of the empire, which was 
at this time invaded on all sides. The Goths, who had formed a 
powerful monarchy on the lower Danube and the northern coasts 
of the Black Sea, extended their territories to the Borys'thenes 
(Dnieper) and Tanais (Don) : they ravaged Moe'sia, Thrace, and 
Maced on; while their fleets, which soon became formidable after 
the capture of the Tauric Chersonese (Crim Tartary ), devastated the 
coasts both of the European and Asiatic provinces. The great 
confederation of the Franks became formidable on the lower Rhine, 
and not less dangerous was that of the Allemanni on the upper 
part of that river. The Carpians and Sarmatians laid Moe'sia 
waste. 

The Sarmatians were particularly formidable for their cavalry : 
both horses and men were covered with a curious kind of scale 
armour formed of the sliced hoofs of animals, which hung suffi- 
ciently loose not to impede the motions of the warrior, and was yet 
strong enough to turn aside arrows and javelins. The light cavalry 
of the Persians at the same time devastated the greater part of 
western Asia, extending their ravages even to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Gallon us, the emperor’s son, whom Valerian had chosen for Ms 
colleague, and Aurelian, destined to succeed him in the empire, 
gained several victories over the Germanic tribes ; while Valerian 
marched in person against the Scythians and Persians, who had 
invaded Asia. He gained a victory over the former in Anatolia, 
but, imprudently passing the Euphrates, he was surrounded by 
Sapor’s army near Edes'sa, in a situation where neither courage 
nor military skill could be of any avail, and was forced to surrender 
at discretion (a.d. 259). During nine years Valdrian languished 
in hopeless captivity, the object of scorn and insult to bis brutal 
conqueror, while no effort was made for his liberation by his un- 
natural son. v ; 
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Section VII. From the Captivity of Valerian to the Resignation 



FROM A.T>. 260 TO A.D. 305. 

Galli&sttjs succeeded to the throne, receiving the news of his 
father’s misfortunes with secret pleasure and open indifference. He 
seemed to he versed in everything but the art of government ; 'he 
was master of several curious but useless sciences, a ready orator 
and elegant poet, a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and most 
contemptible prince.’ 1 At the moment of his accession, the bar- 
barians, encouraged by the captivity of Valerian, invaded the 
empire on all sides. Italy itself was invaded by the Germans, who 
advanced to Raven'na, but they were forced to retire by the emperor. 
Gallienus, after this exertion, sank into complete inactivity; his 
indolence roused a host of competitors for the empire in the diffe- 
rent provinces, commonly called 6 the thirty tyrants,’ though the 
number of pretenders did not exceed nineteen. It ^vould be im- 
possible to describe the various struggles for power between these 
rivals which distracted every part of the empire. Far the most 
remarkable of them was Odenatus, who assumed the purple at 
Palmy'ra, gained several great victories over the Persians, and be- 
sieged Sapor in Ctes'iphon. Though he failed to take the city, he 
checked for a long time the progress of the Sass'an'ides. Gaili&ms, 
hearing of these great achievements, resolved to convert a rival 
into a friend, and proclaimed Odenatus his partner in the empire. 
But this great man was murdered by some of his own family; he 
was succeeded by his wife, the celebrated Zenobia, who took the 
title of Queen of the East. Gallienus did not long survive him ; 
he was murdered while besieging Aureolus, one of his rivals, in 
Mediolanum (Milan) ; but before his death he transmitted his 
rights to Claudius, a general of great reputation (a.d. 268). Most 
of the other tyrants had previously fallen in battle or by assassi- 
nation. 

Mar'cus Aurelius Claudius, having conquered his only rival, 
Aureolus, marched against the Germans and Goths, whom he 
routed with great slaughter. He then prepared to march against 
Zenobia, who had conquered Egypt ; but a pestilence broke out in 
his army, and the emperor himself was one of its victims (a.d. 2 70), 
Extraordinary honours were paid to his memory by the senate. 
His brother was elected emperor by acclamation ; but in seventeen 
days he so displeased the army by attempting to revive the ancient 
discipline, that he was deposed and murdered. 

1 Gibbon. 
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Aurelian, a native of Ser'mium in Pannonia, was chosen emperor 
by the army ; and the senate, well acquainted with his merits, 
joyfully confirmed the election. He made peace with the Goths, 
and led his army against the Germans, who had once more invaded 
Italy. Aurelian was at first defeated : but he soon retrieved his 
loss, and cut the whole of the barbarian army to pieces. His next 
victory was obtained over the Vandals, a new horde that had passed 
the Danube ; and having thus secured the tranquillity of Europe, 
he marched to rescue the eastern provinces from Zendbia. 

The Queen of Palmy'ra was one of the most illustrious women 
recorded in history : she claimed descent from the Egyptian Ptole- 
mies, but was probably of Jewish origin, since she is said to have 
professed the J ewish religion. She was well acquainted with the 
principal languages of the eastern and western worlds, skilled in 
the leading sciences of her day, and so well versed in affairs of 
state, that the successes of her husband, Odenatus, are generally 
attributed to bis having acted by her advice. For nearly six years 
she ruled Syria and Mesopotamia, discharging all the duties of an 
excellent sovereign and intrepid commander. Ambition, however, 
precipitated her ruin : not satisfied with the conquest of Egypt, 
she aspired at the sovereignty of Asia, and AurSlian resolved to 
put an end to usurpations so disgraceful to the Roman fame. 

On his march through Thrace, the emperor fought a great battle 
with the Goths. Not satisfied with a single victory, he pursued 
them across the Danube, routed their forces a second time, and 
slew one of their kings. Passing over into Asia, he encountered 
the forces of Zendbia near Antioch $ the battle was sanguinary and 
well contested, but in tbe end the Romans prevailed. A second 
victory enabled Aurdlian to besiege Palmy'ra, which the dauntless 
queen defended with great spirit and resolution. At length, finding 
that there was no hope of succour, she attempted secretly to fly 
into Persia, but was betrayed by her servants and taken prisoner. 
Palmy'ra surrendered ; but tbe citizens soon revolting, this great 
commercial capital was stormed, its inhabitants put to the sword, 
and its trade and prosperity irretrievably ruined. 

Scarcely had this revolt been subdued, when Aurdlian was- called 
upon to quell a formidable insurrection in Egypt. The celerity of 
his march disconcerted the rebels ,* they were speedily conquered ; 
and the emperor, having thus suppressed all the troubles of the 
East, resolved to recover Gaul, Spain, and Britain, which had now 
for thirteen years been the prey of different tyrants. A single 
campaign restored these provinces to the empire $ and Aurdlian, 
returning to Rome, was honoured with the most magnificent 
triumph that the city had ever beheld. Far more honourable to 
him, however, was his generous treatment of his captives,- a 
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suitable estate was granted at Tibur (Tivoli) to Zenobia and her 
children. The princess, reconciling herself to her lot, became a 
respectable Roman matron ,* and her family was not extinct in the 
fifth century. 

Tranquillity was first disturbed by a violent insurrection excited 
at Rome by the debasing of the coinage. The imperial troops, 
sent to drive the mob from the Ccelian hill, were routed with the 
loss of seven thousand men, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the insurgents were reduced. Aurelian punished the principal 
authors of the tumult with great severity, not to say cruelty ; and, 
finding that he had thus become unpopular, left the city. He 
directed his course to Gaul, where he appeased some growing dis- 
turbances j thence he marched to Vindellcia, and restored it to the 
empire ; but he abandoned the province of Dacia to the barbarians, 
withdrawing all the Roman garrisons that had been stationed 
beyond the Danube. 

Aurelian’ s virtues were sullied by the sternness and severity that 
naturally belong to a peasant and a soldier. His officers dreaded 
his inflexibility, which had been already shown in his sentencing 
liis own nephew to death. While he was preparing to lead his 
army against the Persians, he discovered an act of peculation com- 
mitted by Mnestheus, one of his secretaries, and threatened a 
severe punishment. The guilty functionary, having no other hope 
of escape, conspired with several others exposed to legal vengeance : 
they assailed the emperor, escorted only by a few friends, on his 
road to Byzan'tium, and slew him with innumerable wounds (a.i>. 
275). But the assassins did not escape the punishment due to 
their crimes ,* the soldiers, attached fondly to an emperor who had 
so often led them to victory, tore the authors of his death to pieces. 
They showed, at the same time, greater respect for the law than 
had ever been displayed by their predecessors, cheerfully referring 
the choice of an emperor to the senate. 

After a tranquil interregnum of more than six months, the 
senate elected Mar'cus Claudius Tacit'us, a member of their own 
body, in spite of his great age, for he was already past his seventy- 
fifth year. Having enacted some useful laws, the emperor 
inarched against the Alans, who had overrun Asia Minor. He 
defeated the barbarians ; but the fatigues of the campaign proved 
too much for his constitution, and he died in Cappadocia, after a 
short reign of about seven months. 

Eldrian, the brother of Taeit'us, was elected emperor by the 
senate, but Mar'cus Aurelius Probus was tbe choice of the Syrian 
armyj and a civil war soon began between these rivals. In a 
short time, Plorian’s own soldiers took offence at some part of his 
conduct, rose in sudden mutiny, and put him to death. Probus, 
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now undisputed master of the empire, led his troops from Asia to 
Gaul, which was again devastated by the German tribes : he not 
only defeated the barbarians, but pursued them into their own 
country, where he gained greater advantages than any of his pre- 
decessors. Thence he passed into Thrace, where he humbled the 
Goths ; and, returning to Asia, he completely subdued the insur- 
gent Isaurians, whose lands he divided among his veterans. 
Alarmed at these victories, Bahrain II., king of Persia, called 
Variames by the western writers, sent ambassadors to solicit peace, 
and submitted to the terms dictated by the emperor. Three com- 
petitors in different provinces were next subdued,* but when wars 
were at an end, the emperor employed his armies in useful public 
works, which so offended the licentious soldiery, that they sud- 
denly attacked and slew him (a.d. 282). They subsequently 
repented of the crime, and united to raise a stately monument to 
his memory. 

Carus, the captain of the praetorian guards, was elected emperor 
by the army ; and the senate, not without reluctance, assented to 
the arrangement The new emperor gave the title of Caesar to 
his sons Cannus and Numerianus, the former of whom was one of 
the most depraved young men of his time ; the latter a model of 
every virtue. The new emperor signalised his accession by a 
brilliant victory over the Sarmatians : he would have pursued these 
barbarians into their native wilds, had he not been summoned into 
Asia by a new invasion of the Persians. Leaving the care of the 
western provinces to Cannus, the emperor, accompanied by Nume- 
rianus, hastened into Mesopotamia, where he defeated Bahrain, 
and, pursuing the Persians into their own country, besieged 
Ctes'iphon. The city would probably have been taken, had not 
the emperor fallen a victim to disease, or, as others say, to a 
thunderbolt (a.d. 283). Numerianus was chosen his successor; 
but, after a few months’ reign, he was assassinated by A'per, his 
father-in-law and captain of his guards. The crime, however, 
was discovered, and the murderer put to death by the army. 

Dioclesian, said to have been originally a slave, was unanimously 
saluted emperor by the army. He was proclaimed at ChaFcedon 
on the 17th of December (a.d. 284) ; an epoch that deserves to be 
remembered, as it marks the beginning of a new era, called 'the 
era of Dioclesian/ or ' the era of martyrs/ which long prevailed 
in the church, and is still used by the Copts, the Abyssinians, and 
other African nations. 'When Cannus heard of his bro ther’s death, 
he assembled a numerous army, marched from Gaul into Illyr'i- 
cum, where he conquered a usurper named Julianas, and thence 
advancing into Moe'sia, indicted a severe defeat on the army of 
Dioclesian, in the plains of Mar'gus (Morava Ilissa ). But in the 
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very moment of victory, a tribune, whose wife lie bad seduced, 
seized the opportunity of revenge, and by a single blow put an end 
to the civil war. 

Dioclesian made a generous use of his victory ; in an age when 
death, exile, and confiscation were the usual fate of the conquered 
party, the new emperor did not even deprive his rival's ministers 
of office. The troubles of the empire appearing too great to be 
managed by a single mind, Dioclesian voluntarily gave himself a 
colleague, selecting for this high situation his friend Maximian, a 
brave and skilful soldier, but unfortunately also an ignorant and 
ferocious barbarian. Scarcely had the appointment been made, 
when Maximian was called upon to exert his military talents in 
Gaul, both in suppressing insurrections and checking the bar- 
barians. Tie effected his purposes with great skill,* while his 
colleague gained several victories over the Sarmatians in the East. 

A brief interval of tranquillity was followed by new and more 
alarming disturbances in every part of the empire. The two 
sovereigns, in great alarm, resolved on a further division of au- 
thority ; each chose an associate and successor, with the title of 
Caesar, who was to be invested with a considerable share of im- 
perial power : to this new dignity Dioclesian nominated MaxTmin 
Galerius ; and Maximian, Constan'tius Chlorus. A division of 
the empire followed : Dioclesian took the provinces beyond the 
zEgean sea ; Thrace and Ulyr'icum were assigned to Galerius ; 
Maximian received Italy and Africa; Gaul, Spain, and Britain 
were intrusted to Constan'tius. 

Although this arrangement appears to have been rendered ne- 
cessary by the circumstances of the empire, it undoubtedly 
hastened its decline : four courts, with all their expensive adjuncts, 
were now to be maintained, instead of one ; taxes were mul- 
tiplied ; the inhabitants of several provinces reduced to beggary, 
and agriculturists, unable to meet the imposts levied on land and 
produce, left the fields in many districts uncultivated. Italy, 
which had hitherto borne a very light share of the public burdens, 
was no longer permitted to claim exemption as the seat of 
domestic empire, and was soon reduced to a deplorable condi- 
tion. 

Britain, which had been usurped by Carausius, early claimed 
the attention of Constan'tius : it was, however, necessary to pre- 
pare a fleet for the invasion, as the usurper was powerful by sea; 
and while the naval armament was preparing, Constan'tius gained 
several victories over the German hordes. Just as he was about 
to set sail, he learned that Carausius had been deposed and 
murdered by a new usurper; named Allect'us, far inferior to his 
victim in talent and popularity. The Caesar instantly hastened to 



cross the channel; Allec/tus was defeated and slain in Kent, the 
remainder of the province quickly reduced to obedience, and the 
ravages of the barbarians on the northern frontiers prevented. 
Gal&ins was as successful on the Danube as Constan'tius in Bri- 
tain and on the Rhine ; Maximian reduced the barbarous tribes 
that had invaded Africa, while Dioel^sian quelled a dangerous 
revolt in Egypt. He was soon summoned to protect the empire 
from a dangerous invasion of the Persians ; Gal&ius had been 
sent from the Danube to the. . Euphrates to check their progress, 
but he was defeated by the Sassanid monarch Narsf, on the very 
field which had heen so fatal to Cras'sus and his legions, Dioele- 
sian showed great indignation at the misconduct of Galerius, to 
which he attributed the recent calamity ; but at length he per- 
mitted himself to he mollified, and intrusted the Caesar with a 
new army for a second campaign. 

In the following year the Romans again invaded Persia; but, 
profiting by recent and bitter experience, their leader left the 
plains of Mesopotamia on the right, and led his forces through the 
Armenian mountains, which were more favourable for the opera- 
tions of his infantry, in which the principal strength of his army 
consisted. Masking his course from the enemy, Gal&rius unex- 
pectedly rushed down from the hills on the Persian lines ; the sur- 
prise, the impetuosity of the attack, and the desire for revenge 
which animated the Romans, rendered their onset irresistible. N arsi 
was severely wounded, but escaped by the swiftness of his horse, 
leaving his entire family, his magnificent tents, and his sumptuous 
camp-equipage, as a prize to the conquerors. A bag of embossed 
leather filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a private soldier : 
unacquainted with the value of his prize, he fiung the pearls away, 
keeping the hag as something that might he useful. Gal&rius 
treated his royal captives with the greatest kindness and generosity ; 
his conduct produced such an effect on Nfarsfs heart, that he 
solicited peace. The great province of Mesopotamia ( Juzirah ) 
was yielded to the Romans, together with five districts beyond 
the Tigris, including the greater part of Oarduchia ( Kurdistan 
a country more fruitful in soldiers than grain ; but which, from its 
strength and position, commands the greater part of western Asia. 
These districts were taken from Tiridates, king of Armenia, the 
ally of the Romans ; but he was indemnified, at the expense of 
Persia, by the fine province of Atropaten<5 (Azerbijdn). When 
the Armenian took possession of this country, he made its chief 
city, Tanris (Tabriz), the metropolis of his kingdom, and greatly 
improved that ancient capital. 

But these triumphs were sullied by a general persecution of the 
Christians (the tenth and last), which Dioclesian is said to have 
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commenced at the instigation of Gralerius (a.d. 803). It lasted 
ten entire years, and exceeded all 'the preceding in its indiscrimi- 
nate massacres and severities. Such multitudes of Christians 
suffered death, in all the provinces of the empire, that the em- 
perors believed they had accomplished their , purpose, and 
completely extirpated Christianity. They told the world, in a 
pompous inscription, that they had extinguished the Christian 
name and superstition, and everywhere restored the worship of the 
gods to its former purity and lustre. But the church triumphed 
over all their artifices and power,* and, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of tyranny, many years had not elapsed after the publication 
of this boast, when it reigned triumphant in the very metropolis 
of idolatry and superstition. 

Dioclesian prepared to return to Rome, but was delayed , for 
some time by a strange revolt in Syria. Eugenius, an officer of 
little or no reputation, had been intrusted with the command of 
five hundred men in Seleucia, who, being employed all day in 
cleansing the harbour, and compelled to work all night baking 
their own bread, resolved to deliver themselves from such insup- 
portable drudgery, and forthwith proclaimed their governor em- 
peror. Eugenius at first refused the dignity ; but being threatened 
with instant death, he allowed himself to be invested with the 
purple, and, by a rapid march, got possession of Antioch. When 
the citizens, however, recovered from their surprise, they fell upon 
the insurgents, and cut them to pieces. Dioclesian, instead of re- 
warding the people of Antioch for their fidelity, ordered their 
chief magistrates to he put to death without inquiry or trial, — a 
crime which rendered him so odious to the Syrians, that for more 
than ninety years they could not hear his name pronounced with- 
out a shudder. 

Rome, on the return of the two emperors, witnessed for the last' 
time the splendid ceremonial of a triumph ; it was less costly than 
those of AurSlian and Probus, but it commemorated greater and 
more useful victories. In his triumph, and in the spectacles 
that followed it, however, Dioclesian having displayed more par- 
simony than was pleasing to the people, he was assailed by jests 
and lampoons, which annoyed him so much, that he quitted the 
city for Ravenfiia. On his journey, a severe storm arose, and the 
cold which he caught produced a long and lingering disease that 
affected his reason. After he had begun to recover, he was in- 
duced, or perhaps compelled, to resign the empire, by Galerius 
(a.u. 805 ). Pie persuaded Maximxan to abdicate also. The two 
Caesars became emperors, and chose two other nobles to fill the 
station they had occupied. 

Dioclesian survived his abdication nearly nine years : he resided 
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during this time at his country seat near Salona (Spalatro), where 
the ruins of his palace may still be seen* Tie never regretted the 
power he had resigned ; and when Maximian and others wrote, 
inviting him to make a struggle for empire, he replied — c I wish 
you would come to Salona, and see the cabbages I have planted; 
after having once visited my garden, you would never again men- 
tion to me the name of empire.’ The close of his life was em- 
bittered by domestic misfortune, by the ingratitude of Constantine 
and Licin'ius, and by the calamities which he foresaw that the 
dissensions of these rivals would bring upon the empire. There 
are various accounts given of the manner of his death, and it is 
impossible to discover whether he fell by his own hand or by 
natural disease. 


Section VIII. From the Abdication of Dioclesian to the 
Death of Constantine the Great . 

FROM A.D. SOB TO A.D. 337. 

The Caesars, Severus and Max'imin, owed their elevation to 
Galdrius ; but they were not quite so subservient to his wishes as 
he expected, both showing themselves favourable to the toleration 
of the Christians. Arrangements were made for the division of 
the empire ; Constan'tius and Severus received the western pro- 
vinces ; Gakrius and Max'imin ruled all the territories east of the 
Adriatic. Constantine, the celebrated son of Constan'tius, was 
sick in the provinces assigned to Galdrius when the empire was 
thus divided,* some efforts were made to assassinate a prince 
whose talents and popularity had already rendered him formidable. 
He escaped the danger by a rapid flight, and came to his father, 
who was just about to embark at Gessoriacum (Boulogne) for 
Britain. The presence of Constan'tius was required in that island 
by a formidable invasion of the Piets, a nation now for the first 
time mentioned in history ; but while on his march against these 
barbarians, he was seized with a mortal disease, and died at Ebor- 
acum (York), where his body was honourably interred by his son 
Constantine (a.d. 806). 

Constantine was instantly proclaimed Augustus by the soldiers ; 
but Galerius would only give him the title of Caesar, declaring 
that Sevdrus was his partner in the empire. Maxen'tius, the son 
of Maximian, indignant at his exclusion from power, caused him- 
self to be proclaimed emperor by the dissatisfied soldiery, and in- 
duced his father to abandon his solitude and remount the throne. 
Severus led an army against them ; hut he was abandoned by the 
greater part of his troops, taken prisoner, and put to death (a.d. 
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307). Maximian, knowing that Galerius would revenge the murder 
of Severus, strengthened himself by entering into close alliance 
with Constantine, to whom he gave his daughter Pausta in mar- 
riage. Nor did he dread Galdrius without a cause : that emperor 
hastened from the East with a large army, and attempted to be- 
siege Rome ; but failing in this enterprise, he permitted his sol- 
diers to devastate Italy. Maximian had gone to Gaul, hoping to 
receive aid from Constantine ; but finding that prudent prince by 
no means disposed to encounter the hazards of a dangerous war, 
and hearing that Galerius had retreated precipitately, he returned 
to Rome, where he reigned conjointly with his son. In the 
meantime, Galerius conferred the title of emperor on his friend 
Licin'ius; and thus the empire was shared between six sovereigns. 1 

Maximian having quarrelled with his son, returned to Gaul, 
where he began to plot against the life of Constantine ; but his 
treachery was discovered, and he was deservedly executed (a.d. 
310). In the following year a loathsome disease, produced by 
debauchery, removed Gal&ius from the stage : his dominions were 
divided between Maxfimin and Licinfius. It was scarcely possible 
that peace could long continue between the four princes who now 
shared the empire. Constantine had won the affections of his 
subjects by his wise and beneficent administration in Gaul, while 
the cruelty and rapacity of Maxen'tius filled Italy and Africa with 
confusion. But the tyrant was not conscious of the weakness that 
resulted from his crimes. Under pretence of revenging the death 
of his father, he ordered all the statues erected in honour of 
Constantine throughout Italy to be thrown down, and thus pro- 
voked a war with the most able prince of the age. Constantine, 
having passed the Alps, defeated the lieutenants of Maxen'tius at 
Augusta Taurinorum (Turin) and Ver^ona, while the tyrant 
himself remained sunk in sloth and luxury at Rome. At length 
he was roused from his lethargy by the rapid approach of the 
victorious army y a dreadful battle was fought at a place called 
Sax'a Rubra, witbin nine miles of Rome, near the little river 
Crem&’a, so memorable for the destruction of the Eabii. The 
result was fatal to Maxen'tius ; the praetorian guards, on whom he 
chiefly relied, were broken and cut to pieces by the repeated 
charges of the Gallic horse. The tyrant himself was drowned in 
the Tiber, while attempting to make his escape through the crowd 
over the Milvian bridge (a.d. 312). It was during this campaign 
that Constantine is said to have seen a miraculous vision of a 
luminous cross in the heavens, a little before sunset; and to have 
been warned in a dream to take this sacred symbol as his standard. 

1 Maximian, Galerius, Licinius, Maximin, Constantine, and Maxentius. 
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The principal evidence for the truth of this miracle is the emperor’s 
own account of the event* related many years afterwards to Euse- 
bius ; one circumstance* however, greatly weakens his testimony, — 
the vision was so far from producing the conversion of Constantine, 
that he did not receive baptism until a short time before his death. 

No sooner had the death of Maxen'tius made Constantine master 
of Home, than he removed the great source of all the calamities 
that had befallen the city under the empire, by disbanding the 
praetorian guards, and destroying their fortified camp. He restored 
the authority of the senate and magistrates, recalled all those who 
had been banished by Maxen'tius, and dismissed the entire tribe of 
spies and informers. He revoked all the edicts that had been 
issued against the Christians, and paid great respect to the bishops 
and clergy, either on account of the miraculous vision already men- 
tioned, or, as is more probable, through gratitude for the efficient 
aid he had received from the Christians in the recent contest, and 
anxiety to secure their assistance in any future struggle. 

Max'imin was a devoted adherent of Paganism ; he viewed the 
innovations of Constantine with great hostility ; and when Li- 
cin'ius married the sister of that prince, he resolved to destroy both. 
Taking advantage of the war in which Constantine was involved 
with the Franks, he marched against Licin/ius, hoping to destroy 
him before any assistance could arrive from the West. His first 
efforts were crowned with success y but being totally defeated near 
Adrianople, he fled without attendants to Nicomedia, where he 
soon died of rage and disappointment (a.d. 313). Licin'ius made 
a cruel use of his victory, slaughtering without mercy all whom he 
deemed likely to become competitors for empire : among the most 
illustrious of his victims were the wife and daughter of Dioclesian. 

Constantine, during this war, was engaged in securing the tran- 
quillity of Western Europe : he gave an unquestionable proof of 
his attachment to Christianity by convening a general council of 
the bishops at Arelate (Arles) to suppress the heresy of the 
Donatists ; hut before the assembly met, be was forced to take the 
field against Licin'ius, who had thrown down his statues in 
AEmona (Layback), a city of Upper Pannonia. With his usual 
celerity Constantine hastened into Pannonia, before Licin'ius 
could expect his arrival; but he found that prince already in the 
field. A fierce battle was fought at the little town of Cib'alis or 
Ceb'alse (Sevilei), not far from Sir'mium, in which Licin'ius was 
defeated, and forced to fly into Thrace. Thither he was followed 
by Constantine, vanquished a second time, and forced to consent 
to an accommodation, by which Ulyr'icum, Macedon, Greece, and 
Lower Moe'sia were yielded to Constantine (a.d. 314). The con- 
queror immediately took the most prudent measures to secure his 
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new acquisitions ; while Licin'ius continued to pro vote his subjects 
by repeated cruelties and exactions. 

Foreign invasions led to a renewal of the civil war. Constantine, 
having conquered the Sarmatians and Goths, pursued the latter 
into the territories of Licin'ius, and that prince immediately de- 
clared that the recent articles of peace had been violated (a.d. 322). 
Great preparations were made on both sides for the renewal of 
hostilities, but Constantine was the first to take the field, and 
entering Thrace, he found his rival encamped on the Ilebrus (Ma- 
rtian), not far from Adrianople. The battle was in some measure 
a struggle between Christianity and Paganism : Constantine dis- 
played the banner of the cross ; Licin'ius, the ancient idolatrous 
standards of the empire : the struggle was fierce— it ended in the 
total overthrow of Licin'ius, who had the further mortification of 
learning that his fleet had been destroyed in the straits of Cal- 
lip'olis ( Gallipoli ) by Cris'pus, the eldest son of Constantine. An 
attempt was made to terminate the struggle by negotiation, but 
it was frustrated by the insincerity of Licin'ius : he hazarded a 
second engagement, and was irretrievably ruined. From the field 
of battle the defeated tyrant fled to Nicomedia, but he was soon 
taken prisoner and put to death (a.d. 324). Constantine being 
thus sole master of the empire, restored the churches, of which the 
Christians had been deprived in the eastern provinces, to their 
respective pastors, and issued several edicts for the suppression of 
idolatry. 

New controversies in the church led to the convocation of the 
celebrated Council of Nice, in which the doctrine of the Trinity 
was. fixed and defined, the heresy of Arius condemned, and the 
spiritual supremacy of the emperor virtually acknowledged (a.d. 
325). When the labours of this celebrated assembly terminated, 
Constantine returned to the western provinces, and paid a visit to 
Eome. His reception in the city was anything but flattering ; tbe 
populace loaded him with insults and execrations for abandoning 
the religion of his forefathers ; and his rage at such, injurious treat- 
ment is said to have greatly influenced his determination of trans- 
ferring the seat of government from Eome to Byzan'tium. At 
the same time he was harassed by domestic troubles, which led 
him to commit a horrid crime. Instigated by the empress Fausta, 
he put his eldest son, the virtuous Cris'pus, to death without a 
trial ; and when he too late discovered his error, he caused Fausta 
and her accomplices to be slain. These horrors aggravated his 
unpopularity among the Romans; but he no longer regarded their 
displeasure, having finally resolved to give a new capital to the 
empire (a.d. 830). 

Anger and caprice were not the only causes that induced Con- 
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stantine to make such an important cliange ; indeed, tlie removal 
of the seat of government was justified by considerations of the 
soundest policy. The eastern provinces were exposed to the attacks 
of a powerful dynasty, the Persian Sassanfides, who openly aspired 
to the ancient empire of Cy'rus ; the frontier of the Danube was 
not sufficient to restrain the Goths and Sarmatians ; the emperors 
would therefore have endangered the most faithful and wealthy 
portions of their dominions, had they continued to reside in Wes- 
tern Europe. A metropolis on the confines of Europe and Asia 
was at once recommended, by the political advantages of its central 
situation, and the opportunities it afforded for reviving the lucrative 
commerce of the Euxine and the Eastern Mediterranean, A slight 
glance at the natural advantages of Byzan'tium will show that it 
was worthy of being made the metropolis of an empire hy the wise 
sovereign whose name it hears. 

The area of Constantinople is an irregular triangle, whose apex, 
an obtuse point advancing to the east and towards the Asiatic 
coast, meets and repels the waters of the Thracian Bosphorus. On 
the north is a winding harbour, known both in ancient and modern 
times hy the name of Chryso-Keras , or the Golden Horn ; it is 
about seven miles in length, with good anchorage through the 
greater part of its extent : the entrance is not more than five hun- 
dred yards wide, and may be easily defended against a hostile 
armament. On the south-eastern side the walls of the city are 
washed hy the Propon'tis (Sea of Marmora ), and the west forms 
the base of the triangle which is connected with the continent. 
Thus situated, the Euxine sea on the one side, and the AEgean 
on the other, could supply it with the richest productions of Europe 
and Asia ; while its shape rendered it easily defensible against the 
savage and plundering tribes of Thrace. 

Enormous sums were expended hy Constantine in embellishing 
his new capital ; unfortunately, there was equal prodigality in 
the other branches of the administration, and the emperor’s rule 
became grinding and severe. But he did not abandon his warlike 
character ; he severely chastised the Goths and Sarmatians, who 
invaded Thrace, and compelled them to give hostages for their 
future good conduct. In the decline of his life, he appears to have 
adopted much of the pomp and luxury characteristic of Asiatic 
despots; but when increasing disease warned him of approaching 
dissolution, he received the sacrament of baptism, and expired ten 
months afterwards, in the thirtieth year of his reign (a 385). 
He left three sons to inherit his empire. 

The removal of the seat of government consummated the revo- 
lution in the Koman constitution which had been commenced in the 
reign of Dioclesian; it became a simple despotism, with more of 
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a political tlian military character. An entire change was made in 
the form of administration ; the magistrates being divided into 
three classes, the illustrissimi , the specialties^ and the clarissimi 
(illustrious, respectable, and honourable). 

The magistrates of the first class were, the consuls and patri- 
cians, the praetorian and metropolitan prsefects, the masters-gene- 
ral of cavalry and infantry, and the seven great officers of the 
household. The titles of consul and patrician were merely 
honorary. They were conferred by the emperor at his pleasure, 
and in both cases the distinctions were personal, not hereditary. 
The power of the praetorian prsefects ranked next to that of the 
emperors. The Roman dominions were divided into four great 
prefectures, and these were again subdivided into dioceses and 
provinces. The prefectures were named, those of the East, II- 
lyr'icum, Italy, and Gaul. To the pretorian prefects was assigned 
the civil government of these several divisions $ but Constantine 
had taken care that such power should not be rendered too dan- 
gerous by being united with military command. To their charge 
were intrusted the coinage, the highways, the ports, the granaries, 
the manufactures, and everything that could interest the public 
prosperity of their respective districts. They were empowered to 
explain, enforce, and in some cases modify, the imperial edicts. 
They could remove or pimish the provincial governors j an appeal 
lay to their tribunal from all inferior jurisdictions $ and the sen- 
tence of the prsefect was final. 

Rome and Constantinople had prsefects of their own/ The 
superior dignity of their tribunals caused those of the praetors to 
be deserted, and the most ancient title of Roman magistracy soon 
fell into desuetude. The peace of both capitals was preserved by 
a vigilant police; and so numerous were the statues with which 
they were adorned, that a magistrate was specially appointed to 
preserve them from injury. 

The great officers of the state and court were, 1. The prceposifris 
sancti cubiculi (lord chamberlain), whose duty it was ‘ to attend the 
emperor in his hours of state or amusement, and to perform about 
his person all those menial offices which can only derive their 
splendour from the influence of royalty.’ Under him were all the 
comites palatii (lords of the palace), and cubicularii (chamberlains), 
many of whom, at a later age, were eunuchs of great influence. 
2. The magister officiorum (minister for the home department): 
to Mm was intrusted the management of all correspondence 
between the prince and his subjects, memorials, petitions, letters, 
and their answers. He was also inspector-general of the civil 
and military schools, and appeals lay to his tribunal from every 
part of the empire, in cases where the privileges of the imperial 
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officers -were concerned. 8. Tlie comes sacramm largitiomm (lord 
high treasurer) was the cliief minister of finance j Ms duties were 
not confined to the charge of the exchequer and superintendence 
of tax-gatherers ; he had also the charge over manufactures and 
commerce, which Constantine, with more wisdom than most of 
his predecessors, brought under the especial care of the state. 4. 
The qucestor (principal secretary of state) was the representative 
of the emperor’s legislative power, and the original source of civil 
jurisprudence j some of his functions appear to have been similar 
to those of the British lord chancellor. 5, The comes rd prindpis 
(keeper of the privy purse) had the charge of the imperial private 
estates, which were scattered through the provinces, from Mauri- 
tania to Britain. 6 and 7. The comites domesticorum (com- 
manders of the household guards) presided over the seven scholm 
(troops or squadrons) of cavalry and infantry that guarded the 
emperor’s person. 

The commanders of the army were the magistri equitum (gene- 
rals of cavalry), magistri peditum (generals of infantry), and the 
magistri utriusque militia (commanders-in-chief) j those who com- 
manded under them were called duces and comites (dukes and 
counts) j they were distinguished by wearing a golden belt, and 
received, in addition to their pay, a liberal allowance, sufficient to 
maintain one hundred and ninety servants and one hundred and 
fifty-eight horses. Constantine changed the entire constitution of 
the legions, diminishing their number to iess than one-fourth : to 
secure a regular supply of young soldiers, he made it one of his 
conditions, in assigning lands to the veterans, that their sons 
should be trained to the profession of arms. But the necessity 
for such a stipulation is not the only proof we have of the decay 
of military spirit. Such was the dislike the degenerate Romans 
entertained for a soldier’s life, that many young men in Italy 
mutilated the fingers of their right hand to avoid being pressed 
into the service. In consequence <$f this reluctance, the custom 
of employing the barbarians as soldiers became every day more fre- 
quent and more fatal. They were not only enlisted in the ranks, 
but many of them were raised to the highest dignities of the state. 

These changes in the constitution of the civil and military 
administration of the empire rendered the government more costly, 
and required an entirely new system of taxation for their support. 
It is one of the few advantages of an arbitrary government, that it 
is not tempted to delude its subjects by the onerous and expensive 
machinery of indirect taxation through the excise and customs, 
where an apparent choice is left to the purchaser, and his payment 
of the tax, by buying the taxed article, seems to be voluntary. 
A despot may venture on direct taxation of property or person ; 
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and ; though this is apparently more harsh, it is in reality more 
favourable to the subject. The first of the new taxes was the 
indiction , an annual land-tax, levied proportionately to the. fertility 
of the estates possessed by landed proprietors; and a general 
census, or survey of property, was made throughout the empire 
every fifteen years, to regulate this assessment. Hence the name 
of indictim is given indifferently to the tax and to the cycle of 
registration. Trade and commerce were subjected to an impost 
called the aurum lustrale, which was collected every fourth year. 
‘ The honourable merchant of Alexandria, who imported the gems 
and spices of India for the western world ; the usurer, who derived 
from the interest of money a silent and ignominious profit ; the 
ingenious manufacturer, the diligent mechanic, and even the most 
obscure retailer of a sequestered village, were obliged to admit the 
officers of the revenue into the partnership of their gain : and the 
sovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated the profession, 
consented to share the infamous gain of prostitutes .’ 1 The last 
imposition that need he .noticed was originally a free gift, called 
aumm coronarium — being a compensation for the crown of gold 
presented by the allies of the Romans to generals who had been 
the authors of their deliverance, or who had conferred upon them 
any remarkable favour. This spontaneous offering was at length 
exacted as a debt, whenever the emperor announced any remarkable 
event which might give him a real or apparent claim to the 
benevolence of his subjects : such as his accession, the birth of a 
son, or a victory over the barbarians. To these must he added, 
the municipal expenses, which fell almost wholly on the civic 
officers. Instead of having a system of local taxation, the richest 
citizens were obliged to take in "turn the duty of providing for the 
administrative wants of the towns in which they resided ; hut our 
information respecting the practical operation of this plan is too 
limited for us to pronounce any opinion upon its efficiency. 

It must not he supposed that evil alone resulted from these 
changes ; on the contrary, under the circumstances of the empire, 
Constantines innovations were for the most part useful reforms. 

The great curse of the Romans during several centuries had 
been military despotism ; but the license of the turbulent soldiery 
was checked and restrained by f the pride, pomp, and circumstance’ 
with which the civil administration was surrounded. The des- 
potism of a court was put in place of the despotism of a camp ; 
and it needs not to he told, how vast was the improvement which 
must have resulted from such an alteration. 

Under Constantine, Christianity became the established religion 
of the empire. He found the constitution of the church already 
1 Gibbon. 
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organized — its form of government firmly established. Even m 
the reign of Dioeldsian the bishops held an honourable rank in 
their respective provinces, and were treat id with proper respect, 
as men of high and sacred station, not only by the people, but the 
magistrates themselves. Constantine saw clearly the advantages 
that would result to the extent and stability of his power by 
cementing the union between the church and the state ; he there- 
fore appropriated a great portion of the revenue of cities to the 
endowment of churches and the support of the clergy. Thus 
religion came to the aid of police in checking turbulence, and, but 
for the crimes and follies of the rulers, the Roman empire might 
have enjoyed a long course of prosperity under the constitution of 
Constantine. 


Section IX. From the Death of Constantine to the Feunicm of the 
JEmpire wider Theodosius the Great 

FROM A.D. 337 TO A.D. 394. 

Constantine bequeathed portions of his dominions to his 
nephews Dalmatius and Hannibilianus j but no notice was taken 
of their claims by the army or the Roman senate, the late em- 
peror’s three sons being proclaimed unanimously heirs of his 
dominions. These princes had been educated with the greatest 
care; the most pious of the Christian teachers, the most cele- 
brated professors of Grecian philosophy and Roman jurisprudence, 
were engaged to superintend their instruction; but the youths, 
Constantine, Ccnstan'tius, and Constans, resembled their mother 
Fausta more than their illustrious father, and were as similar in 
depravity of disposition as they were in name. Some portion of 
their faults must, however, he attributed to paternal weakness. 
Ere they had emerged from boyhood they were successively 
invested with the title of Caesar, and invited to share in the 
administration. Such injudicious indulgence necessarily sur- 
rounded them with a crowd of flatterers, ready to take advantage 
of the warm passions and confiding* dispositions of youth ; they 
were summoned too early from their studies, and were permitted 
to exchange the pursuit of knowledge for the enjoyment of luxury 
and the expectation of a throne. 

Consian'tius was the nearest of the brothers to the capital when 
their father died: he hastened to take possession of the palace, 
and, to remove the apprehensions of his kinsmen, who justly 
suspected his jealous temper, he took a solemn oath to protect 
them from all danger. In a very few days a forged scroll was 
placed in his hands by the bishop of Nieomedia, purporting to be 
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the genuine testament of the late emperor, in which Constantine 
was made to declare that he had. been poisoned by his brothers; 
md to exhort his children to vengeance. The soldiers, secretly 
prepared to second this incredible charge, loudly demanded the 
punishment of the accused; all legal forms were violated; a pro- 
miscuous massacre was made of the Flavian family. The two 
brothers of the great Constantine, seven of his nephews, the 
patrician Optatus, who had married his sister, and his chief 
favourite, the prefect Ablavius, were butchered, without being 
permitted to speak a word in their own defence. Gallus and 
Julian, the youngest sons of Julius Constants, were with 
difficulty concealed until the rage of the assassins had subsided. 

A new division of the empire was made by the princes. Con- 
stantine, the eldest, took possession of the capital; Constan'tius 
received Thrace and the Asiatic provinces ; the western dominions 
were assigned to Constant Ere long, the enemies of Rome, that 
had been daunted by the fame of Constantine, began to harass bis 
successors; but far tbe most dangerous of the wars in which they 
had to engage was that waged by Shah-pur II., king of Persia, 
against Constan'tius. 

Shah-pur’s previous history deserves to he noticed. Ills father 
Hormuz (Hormisdasf died, leaving no son (i.n. 310) : the king- 
dom was on the point of being thrown into confusion, when it was 
announced by the principal mobeds, or priests, that one of the 
ladies in the harem was pregnant, and that, from certain indica- 
tions, they knew that the child would he a male. A strange 
ceremony of coronation was performed for the unborn infant. 
From the hour of his birth the whole nation watched over liis 
progress with the most affectionate interest, and the early proofs he 
exhibited of spirit and ability spread universal joy through Persia. 
He had not emerged from boyhood when the tierce Arab tribes from 
the neighbo uring peninsula took advantage of his minority to desolate 
his kingdom ; the royal youth marched against them, routed their 
forces, slew many, and took a greater number prisoners. To terrify 
their countrymen from renewing such an invasion, he caused the 
shoulders of, his captives to be pierced, and then dislocated hv 
a string passed through them ; and from this circumstance he 
received the formidable title of or Ford of the 

shoulders.’ ..... 

Shah-pur, or Sapor, as he is called by western winters, inherited 
the pretensions of the Sassaa'ides to the empire of Cyrus ; hu' he 
was particularly anxious to recover the five provinces that bad 
been ceded to tbe Romans beyond the Tigris, and to assert the 
ancient supremacy of his family over Mesopotamia. Constan'tius 
hasted to the hanks of the Euphrates on the first news of the 
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approach of so formidable an invader; but the war long continued 
to be a series of petty skirmishes and predatory incursions. Nine 
sanguinary but indecisive engagements were fought ; but at length 
the Romans, by their own imprudence, received a decisive over- 
throw in the plains of Sin'gara (Sinjar), not far from the ruins of 
Bab'ylon (a.d. 348). Sapor, encouraged by this victory, laid 
siege to Nisfibis (Misfirin ') ; but, after he had lost more than twenty 
thousand men before the walls, he was forced to relinquish the 
enterprise, and hasten to the defence of his eastern provinces, 
which v are invaded by the fierce tribes from beyond the Oxus. 
This war induced him to propose terms of truce to Constan'tius, 
which that prince readily accepted (a.d. 350), as the troubled 
state, of the empire rendered his presence necessary in Europe. 

Three years had scarcely elapsed from the partition of the 
empire, when the ambition of Constantine kindled the flames of 
civil war (a.d. 340). Not content with wresting the African pro- 
vinces from Constans, he invaded that prince’s dominions through 
the Julian Alps, and devastated the country round Aquileia. But, 
advancing with great imprudence, he fell into an ambuscade near 
the little river Al'sa (Ansa), and was slain with the greater part 
of his followers. Constans took possession of his brother’s pro- 
vinces, and showed no inclination to reserve any share for the 
absent Oonstan'tius. 

During ten years Constans remained master of two-thirds of 
the empire, which he plundered by his rapacity, and disgraced by 
his vices. He usually resided in Gaul, whose forests afforded him 
opportunities for hunting, the only manly sport to which he was 
addicted. While pursuing game in a neighbouring forest, Mag- 
nen'tius, who commanded the imperial forces stationed at Augus- 
fcodunum (Autun), caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, and 
closed the gates of the city. Tidings of the revolt were, however, 
conveyed to Constans ; he fled towards Spain, but was overtaken 
at Ellib'eris (Mine), or as it was then called, HeFena, in memory 
of the mother of Constantine, and put to death. 

The usurpation of Magnen'tius in Gaul was followed by that of 
Vetranio in Illyria ; but the latter general assumed the purple 
very reluctantly, being compelled by the clamours of his soldiers, 
and urged by the princess Constantma, who placed the crown on 
his head with her own hand. This ambitious woman had been 
the wife of Hannibilianus, her cousin, whose sad fate has been 
already mentioned. She was eager to possess power, and so un- 
scrupulous about the means, that she persuaded Vetranio to form 
an alliance with Magneh'tius, whose hands yet reeked with the 
blood of her brother Constans. 

Constan'tius, having concluded a truce with Sapor, intrusted 
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the care of the East to his lieutenants, hut afterwards to his 
cousin Gallus, whom he thus raised from a prison to a throne. He 
then hasted to Europe, deceived Yetranio by offering 1 to make him 
his colleague, and obtained admission into Constantinople. In a 
nuhlic assembly of the army and people, the artful prince, in a 
studied address, asserted his claims to the empire ; a unanimous 
burst of applause was followed by shouts for the deposition of the 
usurpers; Yetranio quietly submitted, and taking the diadem from 
his head, tendered his homage to Constan'tius. The prince not 
only spared his rival’s life, but assigned him a considerable pension. 
Yetranio retired to Prusa (Brtisa), where he spent the rest of his 
life in retirement, without ever expressing a desire to resume the 
sceptre. Magnen'tius foresaw that he would be the next assailed, 
and he led his army into Lower Pannonia, which became the 
theatre of a fierce and sanguinary war. 

The armies finally met for a decisive battle on the plains of 
Mur'sa ( Esseli ) ; the heavy cavalry of Constan'tius, sheathed in 
full panoply of plates of steel, decided the fate of the day, the very 
weight of their onset breaking the lines of the western legions, 
while the light archers of Asia harassed the naked German auxi- 
liaries, on whom Magnen'tius chiefly relied, and reduced them to 
such despair, that battalions threw themselves into the rapid 
stream of the Brave. Still, so obstinate was the battle, that fifty- 
four thousand fell in the field, and the victors suffered more 
severely than the vanquished. It has been justly observed, that 
the destructive plains of Mur'sa absorbed the strength of the 
empire ; for never again could the Roman rulers collect such 
noble bands of veterans as perished there by mutual slaughter. 

Magnen'tius fled to Italy, whither he was followed by Con- 
stan'tius in the following spring. The peninsula soon submitted 
to its legitimate sovereign; but the usurper escaped into Gaul. 
Finding, however, that be could not long protract resistance, he 
baffled the vengeance of Constan'tius by suicide : his associates 
were reduced either to follow his example, or suffer the penalties 
of treason. 

Constan'tius had given Constantma in marriage to his cousin 
Gallus, invested him with the title of Cassar, and intrusted him 
with tlie administration of Asia. The Caesar, naturally of a sullen 
and morose temper, had been soured by the sufferings of his early 
youth, and his evil passions were stimulated by the ambitious in- 
trigues of tbe princess to whom he was unfortunately united. Ilis 
excesses at length compelled Constan'tius to send commissioners 
to investigate the state of the East : these officers proceeded to 
Antioch, where they seem to have conducted themselves with un- 
necessary and offensive haughtiness ; but their faults 'afford no 
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sufficient excuse for the crime of Gall us, who urged the populace 
of Antioch to put the commissioners to death with torture and 
insult, and then ordered their bodies to be thrown into the 
Oron'tes (Aassy). Constancies, instead of openly resenting the 
outrage, Invited Gallus to visit him: the Caesar delayed until 
further procrastination was impossible ,* he proceeded on the road 
to Milan through Asia and Thrace in safety ; but when he passed 
the frontiers of Pannonia, he was placed under arrest, hurried to 
a distant castle in Istria, and secretly put to death (a. d. 854). 
Julian, the only surviving descendant of ConstanCius Chlorus, 
except the reigning emperor, would have shared his brother’s fate 
but for the generous interference of the empress Eusebia. She 
procured him permission to prosecute his studies in Athens, where, 
dazzled by the false philosophy of the schools, he forsook Chris- 
tianity for Paganism, and earned for himself the unenviable title 
of Apostate. After he had been more than a year in retirement 
he was summoned to court, united to Hel'ena, the sister of the 
emperor, and appointed to govern the countries north of the Alps, 
with the title of Caesar. 

ConstaiTtius himself had gained several victories over the Ger- 
manic tribes ; but he delayed in the West after the departure of 
Julian, to support the cause of the Arians against the orthodox 
prelates. Before returning to the East, he resolved to visit the 
ancient capital of the empire ; and Rome, after an interval of 
thirty-two years, was gladdened with the presence of its sovereign. 
ConstaiTtius was so pleased with his reception, that he presented 
to the city the splendid Theban obelisk, with which his father had. 
in tended to adorn Constantinople. He was compelled to hurry 
his departure by intelligence of the Sarmatians having invaded 
Pannonia. Constant us soon appeared on the Danube : he gained 
several important victories over the barbarians ; but scarcely had 
he secured the tranquillity of his northern frontiers when he 
was threatened with more dangerous hostilities on the side of 
Persia. 

Having subdued the fierce tribes of Turkestan, Sapor renewed 
his attacks upon the Roman empire, and, guided bv a deserter, 
entered Mesopotamia. Irritated by the insolence of the inhabi- 
tants, he laid siege to Amfida (. JDiarhekr ) ) and, though he captured 
that strong city, he lost the favourable season of invading Syria, 
and was forced to content himself with reducing Sin'gara (Smjar) 
and Bezabde (Jeztrah). ConstaiTtius made an effort to recover 
Bezabde, but was compelled to raise the siege. He returned to 
Antioch, where his mortification was increased by intelligence of 
the brilliant achievements of Julian in Gaul, The young prince 
had vanquished the Allemans, the Franks, and several other 
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formidable tribes : lie bad pursued bis victorious career beyond the 
Rhine, and by bis rapid conquests filled Germany with confusion ; 
while the prudence of bis civil administration raised Gaul to 
unexampled prosperity. Oonstan'tius resolved to weaken the 
strength of the Caesar, and summoned bis best legions from Gaul 
to defend the East. The soldiers refused to obey, and proclaimed 
Julian emperor. Preparations for civil war were made on both 
sides ; but its calamities were averted by the death of Oonstan'tius 
( a.d. 861). During this entire reign, the Christian church was 
scandalized and distracted by fierce disputes arising out of the 
Arian heresy : Oonstan'tius was the avowed partisan of the Arians, 
and encouraged them in their persecution of the orthodox, especially 
sanctioning the efforts made for the destruction of the celebrated 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. 

When Julian reached Heraclea (JEreJdi), though he was still 
sixty miles distant from the capital, the whole population of Con- 
stantinople came out to welcome his arrival, and he made his 
triumphal entry amid general acclamations. One of his earliest 
measures was to constitute a court at Chal'cedon {Scutari) for the 
trial of such ministers of Oonstan'tius as might he accused of pecu- 
lation. Many of them indeed well deserved punishment ; but the 
ostentatious mode in which they were brought to trial was an 
ungenerous attack on the memory of the late emperor, and the 
inquisitions were conducted with such indiscriminate severity that 
many innocent persons suffered with the guilty. He then com- 
menced, a complete reform of the court, banishing the eunuchs and 
other ministers of luxury ; hut, with the idle parade of pomp, 
Julian discarded many of the decencies of life, ostentatiously 
exhibiting a disregard for personal cleanliness, as if filth was a 
necessary element of philosophy. But the great object of his 
ambition was to restore ancient paganism : he revoked the edicts 
that had been issued against idolatry, under the plausible pretext 
of granting freedom of opinion to all his subjects; he encouraged 
the philosophers to veil the most revolting fictions of mythology 
under allegorical explanations ; he showed a marked dislike to the 
Christians who visited the court ; and, finally, he closed the schools 
which were kept by the clergy. 

But the most remarkable of his enterprises for the overthrow of 
Christianity was his celebrated attempt to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, which appears to have been miraculously defeated. 
Seeing that the condition of the Jews was a standing miracle in 
proof of Christianity, he resolved to weaken or destroy its effect, by 
restoring to that people their ancient city and national worship, 
erecting for them at the same time a temple on Mount Moriah, 
whose splendour should surpass that of the church of the holy 
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sepulchre. This measure -was frustrated; after great expense had 
been incurred in making preparations for its execution, as most 
historians declare, in consequence of balls of fire that burst from 
the earth, and scared the workmen employed to dig- the foundation. 
Whether these phenomena were supernatural, or whether they 
ever had existence, is really of little importance in the great weight 
that the occurrence gives to the evidence in favour of the divine 
origin of Christianity : the most powerful monarch of the earth 
attempted to erect a building in one of his cities; he was aided 
by a wealthy and zealous people ; pride, passion, and interest 
equally urged him to persevere; yet was he forced to abandou 
the enterprise. Assuredly we must say, ‘The finger of God is 
here!’ 

While Julian, by withholding his countenance from sincere 
believers on the one hand, and placing every possible impediment 
in the way of instruction on the other, was using all his efforts to 
check the progress of Christianity, he was summoned to take the 
field against the Persians, who had renewed their incursions. 
Julian invaded their dominions, and gained several great triumphs, 
though he was unable to bring the enemy to a decisive engage- 
ment. His march led him through the deserts of H at 'ra, which 
skirt the Tigris ; but the city of Iiat'ra, erected like Palmy'ra in a 
fertile oasis, appears to have been deserted at his approach. From 
the magnificence of its ruins, and the fact that the city continued 
to be inhabited until the twelfth century of our era, it is probable 
that this, with several other cities, was dismantled by the Persians 
to deprive the Romans of the resources which these i settlements 
in the desert’ might have supplied. At length, deceived by 
treacherous guides, he burned his boats, and advanced into a desert 
country, where his army was soon reduced to great distress from 
want of provisions. Under these circumstances he resolved to 
return; but his retrograde march was greatly impeded by the 
light cavalry of the Persians, who hovered round the flanks and 
rear, discharging showers of darts and arrows, but retreating, like 
the Parthians, their predecessors, whenever any effort was made 
to bring them to a regular engagement. At length Julian himself 
was mortally wounded, in a skirmish which proved favourable to the 
Romans. lie died the same night (a. d. 363), about twenty months 
after his becoming sole master of the empire. 

Jovian, the chief of the domestics, was saluted Augustus by the 
army; and his first care was to conclude a dishonourable peace 
with the Persians, resigning to Sapor not only the five provinces 
beyond the Tigris, but the whole of Mesopotamia, including the 
fortified cities of Nis'ibis and Sin'gara, which had so often baffled 
the most vigorous efforts of the Sassan'ides. His next enterprise 
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was more glorious : he restored the Christian religion to its ancient 
supremacy; but he calmed the fears of his pagan subjects by a 
wise edict of toleration, in which he prohibited no rites, however 
idolatrous, save those of magic. On his journey towards Constan- 
tinople, he slept in a damp room, which his attendants had heated 
with charcoal; he was suffocated by the mephitic vapour, and 
found dead in his bed (a.d. 304). 

For ten days after the death of Jovian, the empire remained 
without a sovereign. At length the Count Valentinian was chosen 
by the council of ministers and generals, and the army unanimously 
acquiesced in their decision. Soon after his election the new 
emperor divided his dominions with his brother Valens, to whom 
he assigned the eastern provinces, reserving to himself Illyr'icum, 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Africa. The emperor of the West 
made Milan the seat of his government ; Valens established his 
court at Constantinople. This division of the Roman dominions 
into eastern and western empires was so manifestly required by the 
necessity of the times, that it provoked neither observation nor 
remonstrance. From henceforth their histories require separate 
consideration; and we shall, in the first place, direct our attention 
to the reign of Valentinian. 

The emperor had scarcely reached Italy, when he was summoned 
to cross the Alps by an invasion of the Germans, who devastated 
all Northern and Western Gaul, defeating two Roman armies that 
had been sent to check their inroads. Valentinian made the most 
vigorous efforts to retrieve the fame of the empire, and succeeded ; 
but his exertions brought on a disease that nearly deprived him of 
life. The angry disputes respecting the succession which had 
taken place during his illness, filled him with just alarm; and im- 
mediately after his recovery, he took care to have his son Gratian 
recognised as his heir, and proclaimed Caesar in the presence of the 
army. The piracies of the Saxons in the northern seas first began 
to attract attention in the reign of Valentinian ; and so severely 
did they harass the northern coasts of Gaul, that it was necessary 
to appoint a maritime court for their protection. At the same 
time, the province of Britain was invaded by the Piets and Scots: 
so rapid was the progress of the barbarians, aided probably by some 
of the discontented natives, that Britain wrould have been lost to 
the empire but for the heroic exertions of Theodosius, to whom 
Valentinian intrusted the pacification, or rather the recovery, of the 
island. This able commander not only restrained the barbarians, 
but in some measure restored the ancient prosperity of the pro- 
vince : he was rewarded by the emperor with the office of master- 
general of the cavalry, and appointed to protect the frontier of the 
Upper Danube from the inroads of the Ailemans, until he was 
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chosen to a more important station, and intrusted with the sup- 
pression of the formidable revolt of Africa. 

Count Romanus, the military governor of Africa, had provoked 
general resentment by his avarice and exactions ; complaints were 
made of him to Valentinian, and a commissioner appointed to 
investigate his delinquency; but the count bribed the imperial 
ministers and commissioners, purchased security from a venal court, 
and severely punished those who had been guilty of the treason of 
complaint. Provoked hy such accumulated wrongs, the Africans 
revolted, choosing for their leader Ein'nus, the son of the wealthy 
Nabal, who had been summoned to appear before the governor’s 
tribunal on a charge of murdering his brother. Nuxmdia and 
Mauritania were already in possession of the insurgents, when the 
entire face of the war was changed by the arrival of Theodosius i 
from the moment of his landing, the revolters seem to have lost 
all courage ; after a weak struggle, Fin'nus abandoned his army, to 
seek refuge with the prince of a native tribe in the interior ; but 
he was betrayed to the Romans, and could only escape a public 
execution by committing suicide. Scarcely had this war termi- 
nated, when Valentinian died suddenly, while waging war against 
the Quadi (a.d. 875). He had conquered these savage warriors, 
and deputies had been sent to deprecate his resentment ; but while 
reproaching the ambassadors with national perfidy, he worked 
himself into such a passion, that he burst a blood-vessel, and 
instantly expired. Valentinian was naturally cruel and severe, 
but he was disposed to be inflexibly just; and the many unmerited 
executions that he sanctioned must be attributed to the artifices of 
corrupt ministers. He was warmly attached to the orthodox faith, 
and readily gave shelter to the bishops and clergy who sought 
refuge in his court from the persecutions of his brother Valens. 

The emperor of the East, soon after his accession, went into 
Syria, which was threatened hy a Persian invasion ; but before he 
could complete his preparations for war, he was alarmed by the 
revolt of Procopius, a kinsman of the emperor Julian, but possessing 
no other merit, whose pretensions were acknowledged by a con- 
siderable body of the army, and the citizens of Constantinople. 
Valens was defeated in his first efforts to overthrow the usurper; 
but Procopius soon disgusted his supporters by excessive haughti- 
ness and tyranny : he was deserted by those who had been foremost 
in placing him upon the throne, and was taken prisoner almost 
without a contest. His fate involved that of many others, for 
Valens was a stranger to mercy. The emperor was soon more 
honourably engaged in a war with the Goths, whom he com- 
pletely subdued, and compelled to submit to humiliating conditions 
of peace. 
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The dangerous schism in the church, caused by the heresy of 
A'rius, -was greatly aggravated by the intemperate zeal, and, in 
some instances, by the unhallowed ambition of rival prelates; 
Yalens declared himself a patron of the Arians, and caused no 
fewer than eighty orthodox ecclesiastics to be murdered, for main- 
taining the election of a bishop of their creed to the see of Con- 
stantinople. Armenia was at the same time invaded by the 
Persians; but Sapor having received a severe defeat, and the 
Armenian prince Paras, on whose aid he relied, having been 
treacherously murdered by the Romans, the truce was once more 
renewed. 

In the western empire, Valentinian had been succeeded hv his 
sons Gratian and Valentinian II. ; the latter, a child only five 
years \ old, was added as a colleague to Gratian by the general 
council of the army. Gratian II. commenced his reign by punish- 
ing those ministers and senators who had been guilty of extortion ; 
but, yielding to the suggestions of envious courtiers, he sanctioned 
the execution of the gallant Theodosius, who had just completed 
his conquest of the Moors : the emperor, after some time, discovered 
by what gross misrepresentations he had been led to commit so 
great a crime, and bitterly repented of his guilt. He made several 
laws favourable to the interests of the church, ordaining that all 
controversies respecting religion should be decided by the bishop 
and synod of the provinces in which they occurred; that the 
clergy should be free from personal charges ; and that all places 
where heterodox doctrines were taught should be confiscated. 

The western empire was enjoying profound peace, and the 
eastern provinces were beginning to taste the unusual sweets of 
repose, when a people, more ferocious than any barbarians hitherto 
known, appeared for the first time on the north-eastern frontiers. 
The Huns, crossing the Tanai's (Don) and Palus Mseotis (Sea of 
Azov), drove before them the nations that dwelt north of the 
Danube; and these fugitives, hurled one upon another, were 
forced to invade the Roman provinces, and commence the dis- 
memberment of the empire. The earliest accounts of the Huns 
are to be found in the Chinese historians, who call these savages 
f Iliung Nu, 5 and describe them as masters of the country between 
the river Irtish, the Altaian mountains, the Chinese wall, and 
Mantchew Tartary. Their personal appearance was almost a carica- 
ture of humanity ; so that the Romans compared them to a block 
of wood which had been only partially trimmed : this is said to 
have been in some degree caused by the strange custom of flatten- 
ing the nose of male infants the moment they were born, in order 
that the vizor which they wore in battle should fit closer to the 
face, and also to their plucking out the beard by the roots as soon 
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as it Began to grow. They lived on raw flesh, or at best only 
sodden, by being placed under their saddles and pressed against 
the backs of their steeds during a sharp gallop : devoted to war 
and the chase, they left the cultivation of their fields to women 
and slaves,* they built no cities; they erected no houses; any- 
place ■ encircled by walls they looked upon as a sepulchre, and 
never believed themselves in safety beneath a roof. About the 
commencement of the second century of the Christian era, the 
southern Huns, aided by the Chinese and the eastern Tartars, 
expelled their northern brethren from their ancient habitations, 
and compelled them to seek refuge in the territories of the Bash- 
kirs. Here they were brought into contact with a fiercer but less 
warlike race, the Alans, whom they gradually drove before them, 
being pressed forward themselves by fresh hordes from the east, 
until they took possession of the plains between the Rha ( Volga) 
and the Tanais. 

Joined by the Alans and other barbarous tribes that they had 
conquered, the innumerable cavalry of the Huns passed the lower 
Tanais, and swept the rich fields of the Ostrogoths. The Gothic 
armies were defeated, and at length the greater part of that nation 
abandoned the country that they had laboriously brought to a 
high state of cultivation, and retired beyond the Borys'thenes 
(Dnieper) and the Danas'tus (, Dnrnter ). The Huns made a horri- 
ble carnage of those who remained, sparing neither women nor 
children; and all who did not save themselves by a precipitate 
flight, perished by the edge of the sword. The conquerors soon 
passed the Danas'tus, and inflicted the same calamities on the 
Visigoths, to which they had already subjected their eastern 
brethren. Athan'aric, the Gothic monarch, after having suffered 
a severe defeat, saw no better mode of defence than to fortify 
himself between the ITieras'sus (Prutli) and the Danube, by a wall 
extending from one river to the other, leaving the rest of his 
country exposed to the ravages of the dreadful Huns. 

The whole Gothic nation was reduced to despair ; their warriors, 
who had so often maintained a fierce struggle against the legions, 
now appeared as suppliants on the banks of the Danube, petition- 
ing for permission to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace. Their 
request was granted, on condition of their resigning their arms ; 
but the officers sent to see this stipulation enforced were bribed to 
neglect their duty; most of the Goths retained their weapons, 
which they regarded as the means of obtaining more valuable 
possessions than those they had lost. 

About the same time, Arianism was established among the 
Goths by the exertions of their bishop, the celebrated Ul'philas, 
who invented the Gothic alphabet ; this subsequently aggravated 
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their hostility to the Romans ; for the enmity of rival sects had, 
towards the close of the fourth century, become greater than that 
between Christians and Pagans. The officers whom Valens chose 
to superintend the settlement of the G-otlis were the most profligate 
extortioners even of his corrupt court : instead of supplying pro- 
visions to the fugitives until their new lands would yield a harvest, 
as had been promised, they closed the magazines, and charged 
exorbitant prices for the worst and most revolting kinds of food. 
At length Lupicmus attempted to murder Frit'igern and the other 
chiefs of the Goths, at a banquet in Marcianop'olis (Pravadi), to 
which they had been treacherously invited. The plot exploded 
prematurely ; the Gothic leaders escaped ; and their followers took 
revenge for the atrocious breach of hospitality by massacring the 
greater part of the Roman legions. In the meantime the Ostro- 
goths, pressed forward by the Huns, had crossed the Danube, and 
reinforced Frit'igern, just as the war was about to commence: 
thus supported, the irritated sovereign devastated Thrace, Mace- 
don, and Thessaly, approached the walls of Constantinople, and 
destroyed its suburbs. Valens wrote to Gratian for aid j and the 
young emperor, though harassed by wars with the Germanic 
tribes and the Alans, marched to his assistance. He was delayed, 
however, by illness at Sir'mium ; and before he could resume his 
march, Valens was no more. The eastern emperor, baffled by the 
artifices and enraged by the boldness of Frit'igern, hazarded a 
decisive battle near Adrianople, in which he was defeated and 
slain (A.d. 378). The Romans had not suffered so severe a loss since 
they were overthrown by Han'nibal at Gannas : two-thirds of the 
legions, including thirty-five tribunes and commanders of cohorts, 
fell in the fatal field. 

Gratian was incapable of remedying this disaster without the 
aid of a colleague, for he could not advance against the Goths 
without leaving the western provinces a prey to the Germans. 
He chose as his associate Theodosius, afterwards named the Great, 
son of the elder Theodosius, whom he had unjustly put to death. . 

The accession of Theodosius was hailed with delight by all the 
eastern provinces : he defeated the. Goths in the field j but, what 
was of still greater importance, he won their affections by his 
justice and moderation ; so that they voluntarily promised not 
only to abstain from hostilities, but to protect the frontiers of the 
Danube. Being himself sincerely attached to the orthodox faith, 
he summoned a general council at Constantinople to check the 
progress of heresy, and issued several edicts to restrain the teachers 
of erroneous opinions. While he was thus engaged, Maxfimus, 
the governor of Britain, revolted against Gratian, and was joined 
by the whole of the western legions. The emperor, seeing himself 
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abandoned bv Ms troops, fled towards Italy, but was overtaken at 
Lugdimum {Lyons), and put to death (a.d. 383). St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, courageously went into Gaul, claimed the body of 
the deceased emperor from the usurper, obtained it after some delay, 
and honourably interred the remains of Gratian in the sepulchre 
that had been raised for the Valentinian family in the Milanese 
cathedral, 

Max'imus, to support his usurpation, had brought with him 
the flower of the British youth ; but the Roman province, thus 
deprived of its defenders, was exposed to the ravages of the Piets 
and Scots, who broke through the Roman wall, and pushed their 
incursions far into the south. Theodosius, harassed by the attacks 
of the barbarians in the East, at first entered into a treaty with 
Maxflmus ; but the usurper, encouraged by impunity, soon medi- 
tated depriving Valentinian II. of Italy, though that prince had 
shown little inclination to revenge the murder of Gratian, his 
brother and benefactor. Valentinian, unable to defend his terri- 
tories, fled to Theodosius, who instantly marched against Max'i- 
mus. The usurper was defeated in two decisive battles; he 
sought shelter in Aqnilefa; but he was arrested by his own 
soldiers, brought in chains to Theodosius, and executed (a.d. 388). 
It is said that his death was hastened by the imperial ministers, 
who feared that he might extort a pardon from their master’s 
compassion. 

The generous conqueror not only restored Valentinian to his 
i ancient dominions, but resigned to him the provinces that had 
belonged to Gratian. Having visited Rome, and sanctioned some 
severe measures for extirpating idolatry in that city, he returned 
to the East, where he made similar efforts to crush pagan super- 
stitions and Christian heresies. The young Valentinian did not 
long retain his throne ; he was murdered by Arbogas'tes, a Frank, 
whom he had unwisely admitted to too great a share of sovereign 
power (a.d. 392). The Frank did not dare to assume the purple 
himself, but he conferred the empire on one of the royal secre- 
taries, named Eugenius, whom he trusted that he could make the 
mere instrument of his ambition. 

Theodosius refused to enter into any negotiation with the 
usurper, but made preparations for war. Having levied a power- 
ful army, he forced the passes of the Alps (a.d. 394), and en- 
countering the forces of Eugenius on the banks of the Frigfldum 
( Wibach ), put them to the rout. The usurper was murdered by 
his own soldiers, and Arbogas'tes committed suicide. Theodosius, 
in consequence of this victory, became master of the whole Roman 
empire, which was thus once more reunited under a single head. 
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Section X. The Overthrow of the Western Umpire, 

FROM A.D. 394 TO A.D. 476. 

Theodosius was well aware tliat the partition of the empire 
originally made by Valentinian was rendered necessary by the con- 
dition of the Roman dominions in Europe and Asia; he therefore 
invited his younger son Hondrius to receive the sceptre of the 
western empire, appointing Arcadius, the elder, his successor on 
the throne of Constantinople. He did not long survive this 
arrangement ; the ease and luxury in which he indulged after his 
victory proved fatal to a constitution already enfeebled by the 
fatigues of a severe campaign; he died universally lamented by his 
subjects, who knew too well that they ‘ ne’er should look upon his 
like again. 5 

Arcadius and Honorius ascended the thrones bequeathed to them 
by their father, but both abandoned the cares of empire to their 
ministers Rufxnus and Stil'icho. There are few greater stains on 
the character of Theodosius than his elevation of such an unworthy 
favourite as Ruffnus, a wretch whom all parties described as stained 
with every crime. He was the scourge of the East, and was uni- 
versally hated : aware of his unpopularity, he resolved to secure 
liis power by uniting Arcadius in marriage with his daughter; 
but some courtiers, jealous of his influence, took advantage of his 
absence to persuade the young emperor to share his throne with 
Eudox'ia, universally regarded as the most beautiful woman of 
her age. Though disappointed in this darling object of his ambition, 
the wealth and power of Rufinus enabled him to triumph over 
Arcadius and his courtiers; but he dreaded more justly his great 
rival in the western empire. 

Stil'icho, the minister and master-general of the West, -was 
worthy of the eminent station to which he liad been raised by 
Theodosius. On his death-bed the emperor recommended to him 
the charge of both empires ; but some pretest was necessary for 
assembling a force sufficient to depose Rufinus, without giving such 
alarm as.would put that wary statesman on his guard. The Gothic 
wax furnished the desired excuse • Stil'icho led his forces round 
the Adriatic ; but he had- scarcely reached Thessalonica, when he 
received orders to return, with a threat that his nearer approach to 
Constantinople would be considered a declaration of war. Leaving 
the army in the charge of Gainas, Stil'icho returned to Italy ; and 
Rufinus, believing all danger past, went to review the western 
troops. As he passed along the ranks, he was suddenly surrounded 
by a chosen band, and on a signal from Gainas, pinned to the earth 
by a lance, and mangled with a thousand wounds. If Stil'icho 
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had contrived this murder, he derived no advantage from it. 
Gamas, the eunuch Eutrdpius, and the empress Eudox'ia, combined 
to exclude, him from Constantinople ; their puppet Arcadius pro- 
cured a decree from his obsequious senate, declaring* him a public 
enemv, and confiscating all his property in the East. 

Instead of hazarding a civil war, Stil'icho exerted himself to sup- 
press the revolt which Gil'do, the brother of Fir'mus, had excited in 
Africa. He intrusted the command of the forces raised for this 
purpose to Mas'cezel, the brother and deadly enemy of Gil'do. 
Accident left the Homans an almost bloodless victory. Before 
giving the signal to engage, Mas'cezel rode to the front of the lines 
with fair offers of peace and pardon: he encountered one of the 
standard bearers of the Africans, and, on his refusal to yield, struck 
him on the am with his sword. The weight of the blow threw 
the standard and its hearer prostrate. This was regarded by the 
rest as a signal of submission, which all the African legions has- 
tened to imitate; they flung down their ensigns, and, with one 
accord, renewed their allegiance to their rightful sovereign. GiFdo 
attempted to fly, hut he was arrested by the citizens of Tab'raca 
( Talar ca ), and thrown into a dungeon, where he committed suicide, 
to avoid the punishment of treason. Mas'cezel was subsequently 
murdered by Stil'icho, who feared the hereditary enmity of the 
house of Nabal. 

The Goths were now become more formidable than they had 
ever been. Instead of being guided by several independent ohiefa, 
they were united into a compact body under the renowned AFaric ; 
and the withholding of the subsidy paid them by Theodosius, 
afforded a plausible pretext for war (a.d. 396), Disdaining to 
ravage the exhausted lands of Thrace, AFaric led his soldiers into 
Greece, passed the straits of Thermop'yls© without ^ opposition, 
devastated Boeotia, At'tica* and the Peloponnesus, while Athens, 
Corinth, Ar'gos, and Spar'ta yielded to the barbarous invaders 
without opposition. Stil'icho hastened to repel the Goths from 
Greece. His masterly movements drove AFaric into a corner of 
Elis, whence his extrication appeared impossible; but the Goth, 
perceiving that the watchfulness of his enemies was rekixed, 
gained the Gulf of Corinth by a rapid march, passed over the nar- 
row strait between the headlands of Ehium and AntirThium 
( Dardanelles of Lepanto), and was master of Epirus before 
Stil'icho could renew’ his pursuit. The Homans were preparing 
to pass into northern Greece, when they received information that 
AFaric had not only made his peace with the Byzantine court, hut 
had been appointed master general of Illyr'icum by the feeble 
Arcadius. 

Stil'icho returned to Italy, and was scon compelled to defend 
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that peninsula against Al'aric, who forced a passage over the 
Julian Alps, and advanced towards Milan. Honorius fled from 
his capital, hut was so hotly chased, that he was forced to seek 
refuge in As'ta (Asti), which the Goths immediately blockaded. 
Stil'icho hastened to the relief of his sovereign, and gained a com- 
plete victory over ATaric at Pollentia (Polenza) ; but the Gothic 
sovereign, having rallied his shattered forces, crossed the Apen- 
nines, and made a sudden rush towards Rome (a.d. 408). The 
capital was saved by the diligence of Stil'icho ; but Al'aric’s de- 
parture from Italy was purchased by a large pension. 

Honorius went to Rome, where he enjoyed the empty honour 
of being received in triumph ; but after a short time he removed 
to Raven'na, which from this time began to be regarded as the 
most secure seat of Italian government. Scarcely had Al'aric de- 
parted, when Italy was invaded by new hordes of Vandals, Suevi, 
Burgundians, and Goths, under the command of Radagafsus. Once 
more the peninsula was saved by Stil'icho ; he allowed the bar- 
barians to lay siege to Florence, which was well garrisoned and 
provisioned $ then securing all the passes, he blockaded them in 
their turn, and reduced them to such distress, that they surrendered 
at discretion (a.d. 406). Radagafsus was put to death ; his fol- 
lowers were sold as slaves ; but about two-thirds of the hordes 
fell back upon Gaul, and laid waste that province from the Rhine 
to the Pyrenees. The provincials, receiving no aid from the court 
of Raven'na, proclaimed Constantine, the governor of Britain, 
emperor, who gained some advantages over the Germans, and 
wrested Spain from Honorius. Stil'icho entered into a treaty 
with Al'aric against the usurper ,* hut before it could take effect, 
the able minister was treacherously murdered hv his unworthy 
master (a.d. 408), and the wretched Olym'pus was appointed 
premier in his stead. The first measure of the new minister was 
as impolitic as it was monstrous. He ordered a promiscuous mas- 
sacre of the families of the barbarians throughout Italy, instead of 
retaining them as hostages for the fidelity of his mercenary 
cohorts. The barbarous edict was too well obeyed ; and thirty 
thousand of the bravest soldiers in the Roman pay invited Al'a- 
ric to bead them in avenging the slaughter of their wives and 
children. 

Al'aric was not slow in obeying the summons : he hastened into 
Italy, and, disregarding meaner prizes, marched directly against 
Rome (a.d. 408). ( The eternal city 9 was closely besieged : 

plague, pestilence, and famine raged within its walls. The em- 
peror at Raven'na made no effort to relieve his hapless subjects ; 
and the senate at length purchased temporary safety by paying an 
enormous ransom* Al'aric led his forces into Tuscany, and was 
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joined on his march by forty thousand Goths and Germans, whom 
his victorious career had enabled to burst the bonds of slavery 
Hononus refused to ratify the treaty that had been concluded 
with the Romans; and in the following year Al'aric appeared once 
more before the city: he took possession of Os'tia, where the ma- 
gazines were established for the com that supplied the capital; 
an avmg thus deprived the citizens of all means of sustenance, 
summoned them to surrender. They complied with great reluc- 
tance: Alarie raised At'talus to the empire, but soon deposed 
him, and renewed his negotiations with the court of Raven'na. 
Once more Hononus refused to treat, and once more ATaric 
marched to punish the Romans for the crime of their sovereign 
<AD. 410) He marched against Rome : the Gothic slaves in the 
city opened to him one of the gates, and the city became the prey 
of the barbarians. The horrors of the pillage that ensued were in 
some degree i alleviated by the piety of the Goths, who spared the 
churches and religious houses. Al'aric himself was unwilling that 
a city winch had been so long the mistress of the world should be 
so totally ruined; and on the sixth day after its capture evacuated 
the place, and took the road for southern Italy. He was preparing 
to invade Sicily, when he was seized with a mortal disease, which 
brought him prematurely to his grave. His remains were interred 
m the bed of a small rivulet near Oonsen'tia ( Cosmza ), and the 
captives who prepared his grave were murdered, in order that the 
Romans might never learn the place of his sepulture. 

Adol'phus succeeded his brother Al'aric, and concluded a peace 
with the empire, on condition of receiving the Princess Placid'ia 
as his bride. . He led his forces into Gaul, reunited that province 
to the dominions of Honorius, and then passed into Spain, which 
had been invaded by hordes of Suevi, Vandals, and A'lans. He 
was murdered; but his successor, WalTia, established the supre- 
macy of the Visigoths in Spain and the east of Gaul. About the 
same time, the Franks, the Burgundians, and other barbarous 
tribes, established themselves in Gaul ; while Britain and Armo 
nea, neglected by the emperor, became independent. The Britons 
had so degenerated under the empire, that they were unable to 
resist the barbarous Piets and Scots ; they therefore applied for 
aid to the Angles and Saxons, warlike tribes (a.d. 446). The 
Saxons readily obeyed the summons; but, after repelling the Piets 
and Scots, they took possession of southern Britain, which they 
named Angle-land, since contracted into England. J 

In the meantime, the reign of Arcadius in the East was dis- 
honoured by the profligate administration of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius and the empress Eudox'ia, to whose cruelty the most illustrious 
persons, and among others St. Chrysostom, were victims. After his 
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death, (a.b. 408), the young Theodosius succeeded to the purple ; 
but the administration was usurped by his sister Pulcheria, who 
ruled the East with singular energy and ability for more than 
forty years. During a great portion of this period, there was little 
sympathy between the courts of Rome and Constantinople; but 
the family intercourse was renewed when Placid'ia, the widow of 
Adol'phus, was banished by her brother, after the death of her 
second husband Constantius. She sought refuge in the court of 
Theodosius, bringing with her Valentinian and Honoria, her infant 
children. She had scarcely time to enjoy the hospitality with 
which she was received, when news arrived of the death of Hono- 
rius (a.d. 423), and the usurpation of the western empire by John, 
his principal secretary. Theodosius levied an army to support the 
claims of his relative ; John was deposed and slain ; Valentinian 
III. was proclaimed emperor of the West, under the guardianship 
of his mother, Placid'ia ; and thus two women wielded the des- 
tinies of the civilized world. 

Placid'ia, seduced by the interested counsels of her minister 
cE'tius, recalled Count Boniface, the most faithful Mend of the 
imperial family, from Africa ; but that governor, deceived by the 
same crafty adviser, refused obedience, and invited Gen'seric, king 
of the Vandals, to his aid. That nation occupied the Spanish 
province, called from them Vandaliisia, a name which it still re- 
tains, with but slight alteration. They were still restless, eager to 
seek further conquests and fresh plunder, so that nothing could 
have been more grateful to Gen'seric than such an invitation. 
Boniface had soon reason to lament the effects of his precipitate 
resentment. When it was too late, he attempted to check the 
progress of the Vandals, and returned to his allegiance. Auxi- 
liaries were sent to his aid from the eastern empire ; but the un- 
fortunate count was irretrievably defeated. He returned to Italy, 
where he engaged in a civil war with iE'tius, and was slain by his 
rival. Placid'ia having discovered the double treachery of riE'tius, 
proclaimed him .a traitor, and that general found it necessary to 
seek shelter in Pannonia with the Huns. At'tila, justly called 
‘ the Scourge of God,’ was now the ruler of the formidable Hunnish 
hordes : he extorted vast sums, as the price of his forbearance, from 
ike Byzantine empire. On the death of Theodosius II. he threatened 
war against Marcian, his successor, the nominal husband of Pul- 
cheria; hut the victories of AE'tius over the Franks and Vandals, 
when restored to Plaeid'ia’s favour, induced the fierce barbarian 
to turn his. arms against the western empire (a.d. 451). He had 
an additional pretext, through the malice of the princess Hono- 
ria, who secretly offered him her hand, to revenge her exclusion 
from power; and the barbarian monarch, though he already had 
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several wives, proclaimed himself her champion. When the Huns 
appeared in Gaul, AE'tius entered into an alliance with the Visi- 
goths, aided by whom he gained a great victory over At'tila, and 
drove him beyond the frontiers. But in the ensuing spring (a.b. 
452) the Huns poured like a torrent into Italy, and laid waste the 
peninsula. The death of At'tila, who fell a victim to intemperance, 
and the civil wars between bis followers, delayed the utter ruin of 
the empire ; but the murder of XE'tius by the ungrateful Valen- 
tinian, and the unchecked ravages of the barbarians, rendered all 
the provinces miserable and wretched. Valentinian himself was 
murdered by the patrician Maximus, whose wife he had debauched 
(a.d. 455), and the injured husband assumed the imperial purple. 

Max'imus had scarcely been three months upon the throne when 
the fleet of the Vandals appeared in the Tiber. His subjects, 
attributing this new calamity to his supineness, stoned him to 
death ; but ere a successor could be chosen, Gen'seric marched his 
soldiers into the defenceless city, and pillaged everything that had 
been spared by the piety or mercy of Al'aric. Many thousands of 
the unfortunate citizens were transported as slaves into Africa ; 
but their condition was in some degree alleviated by the generosity 
of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, who sold the gold and silver 
plate of his churches to purchase the redemption of his brethren. 

By the influence of Theod'oric, king of the Visigoths, Avitus, a 
Gaul of noble family, was installed emperor ; but he was soon de- 
posed by Count Bfcimer, the principal commander of the barbarian 
auxiliaries intrusted with the defence of Italy. He did not long 
survive his fall $ he died on his way to the Alps, as he was about 
to seek refuge among the Visigoths. Majorian received the de- 
graded sceptre from Bfcimer, and made some vigorous efforts to 
remedy the disorders of the state. His virtues were not appreciated 
by his subjects. He was dethroned by a licentious soldiery (a.d. 
461), and died in a few days after. 

Bfcimer chose one of his own creatures, Severus, to be nominal 
emperor, retaining all the power of the state in his own hands j but 
the superior strength of the Vandals compelled him to have recourse 
to the court of Constantinople for aid, and to offer the nomination 
of a sovereign for the "Vest to Leo, the successor of Marcian. Leo 
appointed the patrician Anthemius to this high but dangerous 
station, and sent a large armament against the Vandals in Africa. 
The imperial forces were completely defeated, and when the shat- 
tered relics of the armament returned to Constantinople, Bfcimer 
deposed Anthemius, put him to death, and elevated Olyb'rius to 
the throne (a.d. 472). Both Bfcimer and Olyb'rius died within a 
few months; and Leo, after some delay, appointed Julius Nepoa 
his colleague. 
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Glycerius, an obscure soldier, trusting to the aid of the Burgun- 
dians, attempted to dispute the empire with Nepos ; but finding 
his strength inadequate to the contest, he resigned the sceptre for 
the crosier, and became bishop of Salona. JSTepos himself was soon 
driven from the throne by Ores'tes, the successor of Ricimer in 
the command of the barbarian mercenaries. He fled into Dalmatia, 
where he was assassinated by his old rival Glycerius. 

Ores'tes gave the throne to his son Rom'ulus Momillus, whom, 
he dignified with the title of Augustus, or, as he is more frequently 
called, Augus'tulus. Odoacer, the leader of the German tribes in 
the Roman pay, persuaded his countrymen to take arms against 
the usurper. Ores'tes was made prisoner and put to death. Au- 
gust ulus was sent into captivity, but was allowed a pension for 
his support ; and the conqueror, abolishing the name and office of 
emperor, took the title of king of Italy (a.d. 476). The Ostrogoths 
finally conquered Italy (a.d. 492), deposed Odoacer, and founded a 
new empire. 

During this calamitous period Christianity was sullied by the 
admixture of various superstitions, boiTowed from ancient Pagan- 
ism. The Gnostics attempted to combine the truths of the Gospel 
with the wild dreams of Oriental philosophy, and they prepared 
medals with mystic devices, which were worn as charms or amu- 
lets, in the belief that they would protect men from danger and 
disease. 
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CHAPTER XVXIL 
INDIA, 


W HEN India became known to the Greeks by tbe conquests of 
Alexander, its inhabitants were found in very nearly the 
same state of civilization as the Hindoos of the present day ; we 
may therefore fairly conclude that this civilized state must have 
been several hundred years in existence, else it could not have 
been so complete in its parts and so permanent in its influence. As 
Alexander’s invasion took place about the fourth century before 
the Christian era, we may regard it as pretty certain that the 
civilization of India reaches back to at least one thousand years 
before Christ ; but how much further it is impossible to determine 
with certainty. *' From the institution of caste, it seems probable 
that the Hindoos are of a mixed origin, for the difference between 
the castes is so very great that we are almost obliged to admit a 
corresponding difference of original extraction. ( I could at all 
times, and in every part of India,’ says Major Sevan, 1 distinguish 
a Brahmin by his complexion and peculiar features.’ All the 
Hindoo traditions unite in representing the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges as the cradle of their race ; their most ancient records 
intimate that the first kingdoms in this sacred spot were founded 
by persons who came from the north, and the existing series of 
temples and monuments, both above and below ground, is a species 
of chronicle of the progressive extension of an immigrating and 
highly-civilized race from north to south. This is the very reverse 
of what we find to have occurred in Egypt, where the social and 
religious advance was from south to north. 

The Brahmins hi India, like the priests in Egypt, exercised an 
indirect sovereignty over the other classes of society ; the kings, in 
both countries, were selected from the warrior caste, but the 
priestly caste restrained the power of the sovereign hv religious 
enactments and institutions which brought both public and private 
affairs under their cognizance. How this influence "was obtained 
is merely matter of conjecture, but it certainly existed before the 
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appearance of the two great Indian epics, the Kamayana and the 
Mahabharata, both of which contain several instances of the 
awful veneration in which the Brahmins were held by the kings 
themselves. In the interesting drama, /The Toy-Cart/ translated 
by Professor Wilson, we find a notice of a strange revolution 
effected in the government of Ujayln (Oogein) by Brahminieal 
intrigue. The drama itself was written before the Christian era, 
but the incidents on which it is founded are of much earlier date ; 
it describes how the Brahmins, offended by their sovereign Palaka’s 
public disregard of them, brought about a change in the govern- 
ment, employing a hermit and a cow-boy as their instruments. 
Aryaka, the cow-herd, is chosen king, and his accession is thus 
announced to a Brahmin whom Palaka had condemned to 
death : — 

And, Brahmin, I inform you, that the king, 

The unjust Palaka, has fallen a victim, 

Here in the place of sacrifice, to one 

Who has avenged his wrongs and thine ; to Aryaka, 

Who ready homage pays to birth and virtue. 

The conclusion of the drama still more forcibly shows the influence 
of the Brahmins, for reverence to their caste is invoked as one of 
the chief blessings of heaven : — • 

Full-uddered be the kine, the soil be fertile ; 

May copious showers descend, and balmy gales 
Breathe health and happiness on all mankind ; 

From pain be every living creature free, 

And reverence on the pious Brahmin wait : 

And may all monarchs, prosperous and just. 

Humble their foes, and guard the world in peace. 

It appears that there were two great dynasties in India Propel 
—that is, north of the Krishna river, and excluding the Deccan $ 
the Solar race was established at Ayad'da, the modern Oude j the 
Lunar race fixed itself more to the west, in the country round 
Delhi. The war between the Pan'doos and Kooroos, both descended 
from the Lunar race, was to the Indians what the Trojan wax was 
to the Greeks, by its influence upon their poetry, literature, and 
arts. It forms the subject of the Great Hindoo epic, the ‘ Maha- 
bharata ’ (great war), which contains one hundred thousand slokas, 
or distichs. How far the events of this war are to be regarded as 
historical, would be an inquiry more curious than useful ; but it 
seems probable that, like the Trojan war, it was not less fatal to 
the victors than the vanquished, for a new dynasty arose at Ma~ 
gadTia, which gradually acquired the supremacy of India. 

The kingdom of Magad'ha is identified with the province of 
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Behar, and its capital was Paliboth'ra, which stood in or near the 
modern city of Patan. After the retreat of Alexander from India, 
the throne of Paliboth'ra was occupied by a celebrated conqueror, 
known to the Greeks by the name of Sandraeop'tus, or Sandra- 
coitus, who has been completely identified with the Chan'dra- 
Gup'ta of the Hindoo poets. The Greek and Hindoo writers 
concur in the name, in the private history, in the political eleva- 
tion, and in the nation and capital of an Indian king, nearly, if not 
exactly contemporary with Alexander $ such an approximation 
could not possibly be the work of accident, and we may therefore 
regard this monarch’s reign as historical. 

Combining and comparing the different accounts given of 
Chan'dra-Gup'ta, it appears that about the time of Alexander the 
kingdom of Magad'ha was ruled by a monarch named Mahapad'ma 
Nan'da. He w T as a powerful and ambitious prince, but cruel and 
avaricious, by which defects, as well as by his inferiority of birth, 
he probably provoked the hostility of the Brahmins. By one 
wife he had eight sons, who, with their father, were called the 
nine Nan'das j and by a wife of low extraction he had, according 
to tradition, a son called Chan'dra-Gup'ta. It is, however, by no 
means certain that Chan'dra-Gup'tra was the son of Nan'da ; but 
from uniform testimony he appears to have been closely related to 
the royal family by his father’s side, though his mother was of a 
very inferior caste. 

But whatever may have been the origin of this prince, it is very 
likely that he was made the instrument of the rebellious spirit of 
the Brahmins, who, having effected the destruction of Nan'da and 
his sons, raised Chan'dra-Gup'ta, whilst yet a youth, to the throne. 
In the drama, Mudra Nahshasa, which represents the various 
artifices employed by&the Brahmin Chanak'ya to establish the 
throne of Chan'dra-Gup'ta, Chanak'ya declares that it was he who 
overthrew the Nan'das : — 

’Tis known to all the world 
I vowed the death of Nanda, and I slew Mm. 

The fires of my wrath alone expire, 

Like the fierce conflagration of a forest, 

From lack of fuel — not from weariness. 

The flames of my just anger have consumed 
The branding ornaments of Nanda’s stem ; 

Abandoned by the frightened priests and people. 

They have enveloped in a shower of ashes 
The blighted tree of his ambitious councils, 

And they have overcast with sorrow-clouds 
The smiling heavens of those moon-like looks 
That shed the light of love upon my foes. 

It is thus evident, that the elevation of Chan'dra-Gup'ta to the 
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throne was owing to the Brahmins ; they were,, however, aided by 
a prince from, the north of India, Pawats / wara, to whom they 
promised an accession of territory as a reward of his alliance. 
The execution of this treaty was evaded by the assassination of 
the mountain-prince; his son, Malayak^tu, led a mingled host 
against Magad'ha to avenge his father’s death : amongst his 
troops we find the Gavanas, the Lakas, or Lacse, and the Kam- 
bojas, or people of Arachosia, the north-eastern province of Persia. 
The failure of Seleucus Nicator in his attempt to extend his power 
in India, and his relinquishment of territory, may be connected 
with the discomfiture and retreat of Malayakgtu, as narrated in the 
drama, although it is improbable that the Syrian monarch and the 
king of Maghad'ha ever came into direct collision. The retreat 
of Malayakdtu was occasioned by jealousies and quarrels among 
the confederates ; he returned, baffled and humbled, to his own 
country. Chan'dra-Gup'ta’s power was now so firmly established, 
that Seleucus Nicator relinquished to him all the country beyond 
the Indus, receiving fifty elephants in exchange ; he also formed 
a matrimonial alliance with the Hindoo prince, and sent Megas- 
thenes as an ambassador to his court. Chan'dra-Gup'ta reigned 
twenty-four years, and left the kingdom to his son. 

There is a complete blank in Indian history from the death of 
Chan'dra-Gup'ta to the accession of Vicramadit'ya, who is called 
the sovereign of all India. He ruled with such extraordinary 
success that his reign forms an important era in history, com- 
mencing B.c. 58, according to one account, and ten years later, 
according to another. Towards the close of his reign he was 
conquered by Shapour, the second Persian monarch of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty, and the empire of India became subject to that of 
Persia. The Hindoo accounts of Yicramadit'ya are intermingled 
with the most extravagant fables, and all that we can learn from 
them with certainty is, that this prince was a sedulous upholder 
of the influence of the Brahmins. 

From this period to the Mohammedan invasion, India appears 
to have been divided into a number of petty independent states, 
in which the rajahs were completely under the influence of the 
Brahmins. As the royal power declined, the rules of caste, on 
which the influence of the hereditary priesthood depended, were 
rendered more rigid and severe. The caste of the Brahmins arro- 
gated to itself the exclusive privilege of studying and expounding 
the Vedas, and as these are the source of all Hindoo learning, 
whether religious or scientific, the priesthood thus obtained a 
monopoly of knowledge. Brahmins alone could exercise the 
medical art, for sickness being considered as the punishment of 
^transgression, it is remedied only by penances and religious cere- 
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monies ; they a, lone had the right to interpret the laws, to offer 
sacrifices, and to give counsel to the sovereign. 

The Kshatriya, or warrior caste, is generally regarded as ex- 
tinct; it was naturally viewed with great jealousy by the Brah- 
mins, and the institutions imposed upon it by them were little 
calculated to foster a warlike spirit. Hence, Hindoostan has so 
frequently and so easily become the prey of foreign conquerors, for 
the priestly caste made it the chief object of their policy to humi- 
liate and weaken the caste of warriors. 

The Yaisy / a caste includes the higher industrial classes, and was 
perhaps one of the most numerous. The Sudras formed the lowest 
class, and were slaves to the rest. In process of time the number 
of mixed castes was greatly multiplied, and the determination of 
their relations to each other became a matter of considerable 
difficulty. 

At a very early but uncertain period, the religious institutions 
of the Brahmins were opposed by a reformer named Bud'dha, who 
rejected the Vedas, bloody sacrifices, and the distinction of castes. 
His followers, called Buddhists, must have been both numerous 
and powerful at a very remote age, for a great number of the 
oldest rock-temples are dedicated to him. From the Christian 
writers of the second century, it is evident that in their day the 
religion of Bud'dha was very prevalent in India, and in the drama 
of 1 The Toy- Cart/ Bud'dha observances are described with great 
accuracy, and the members of the sect represented in a flourishing 
condition ; for they are not only tolerated, but publicly recognised. 
One of the characters in the play is a Bud'dha ascetic, and he de- 
scribes his creed in the following hymn : — 

Be virtue, friends, your only store, 

And restless appetite restrain, 

Beat meditation’s drum, and sore 
Your watch against each sense maintain ; 

The thief that still in ambush lies, 

To make devotion’s wealth his prize. 

Cast the five senses all away 
That triumph o’er the virtuous will, 

The pride of self-importance slay, 

And ignorance remorseless kill; 

So shall you safe the body guard, 

And Heaven shall be your last reward. 

Why shave the head and mow the chin, 

Whilst bustling follies choke the breast? 

Apply the knife to parts within, 

And heed not how deformed the rest ; 

The heart of pride and passion weed, 

And then the man is pure indeed. 
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At some uncertain period, "but probably not mucli later than tlie 
twelfth century of the Christian era, nor earlier than the fourth, 
the Buddhists were expelled fiom India by the Brahmins ; they 
sought shelter in Ceylon, in the mountains of the north, in the 
countries beyond the Ganges, in Tartary, and in China, where their 
religion had been previously preached by active missionaries. By 
the persecution of the Buddhists in their native country, a great 
portion of the literature of India has been lost, and in particular, 
according to Professor Wilson, all tbe ancient literature of the 
people that speak the Tamil! language. But in the countries sur- 
rounding India, Buddhism still prevails,* it is indeed the most 
widely extended of any religion, being professed by not less than 
two hundred millions of people. Its success is mainly owing to 
the excellent organization of its hierarchy, and the solemnity of its 
ceremonies. Celibacy is enjoined on its priesthood, and thus a 
monastic corporation is formed, which in Thibet possesses the sove- 
reign power, and in the other countries enjoys considerable political 
influence. 

The Buddhists were n.ot the only reformers who opposed the 
Brahmins ,* they were followed by the Jains, who cut down more 
extensively the vast forest of fraud and superstition. The rise of 
Jainism was contemporary with the decline of Buddhism in Ilin- 
doostan. Both affect to be new doctrines, produced by a fresh 
incarnation of Vishnoo, the conservating principle in the Hindoo 
Triad. 

The ancient trade of the Egyptians and Phoenicians with India 
has been already noticed in the earlier part of this work; but 
Indian commerce did not excite mucb attention in the western 
world until the first Ptolemy ascended the throne of Egypt, and 
prepared to realise the vast projects of his master, Alexander the 
Great. His successor, Ptolemy Pliiladelplius, attempted to con- 
nect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, by cutting a canal from 
Arsinoe (Suez) to the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. This was not 
found so useful as the king anticipated; he therefore built a city 
lower down the Red Sea, nearly under the Tropic, called Berenice, 
which became the staple of the trade with India. Goods were 
transported from Berenice to Cop'tos on the Nile, and thence 
floated down the river to Alexandria. The Egyptian vessels sailed 
from Berenice either to the mouth of the Indus or to the Malabar 
coast; they were too small to venture directly out to sea, and 
therefore crept timidly along the shores. The Persians had an 
insuperable aversion to maritime affairs, else they might have 
opened the same trade by a shorter and safer course of navigation 
through the Persian gulf. They procured Indian commodities 
overland from the banks of the Indus, and the northern provinces 
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were supplied by tbe caravans which travelled from the. Indus to 
the Oxus, and sent their goods down that river into the Caspian 
Sea. 

After Egypt had been some time subject to the Romans, the 
discovery of the regular shifting of the periodical winds or mon- 
soons brought India nearer to the rest of the world. Hippalus, 
the commander of a ship engaged in the Indian trade, about 
eighty years after Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, 
stretched boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf across the 
ocean, and was wafted by the western monsoon to Musius on 
the Malabar coast, somewhere between Goa and Tellicherry. 
From this time the Indian trade rapidly increased, and the mer- 
chants of Alexandria supplied Europe with spices and aromatics, 
precious stones, pearls, silk and cotton cloths. 

Taprobane,, or the island of Ceylon, was not known by name to 
Europeans before the age of Alexander the Great. The Egyp- 
tians seem not to have visited it or the Coromandel coast until 
after the discovery of the periodicity of the monsoons, hut so 
early as the reign of the emperor Claudius an ambassador was 
sent from the island to Rome. It subsequently became a great 
mart of trade for the commodities produced in the countries 
beyond the Ganges, and probably even for the productions of 
China. 

Little change was made in the commercial routes of communi- 
cation with India from the time of the Romans, until the dis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope by Yasco de 
Gama. The ancients were contented with traffic, and after the 
time of Alexander made no efforts to establish colonies in Hin- 
doostan ; hence their accounts of the country and its inhabitants 
are. very loose and indefinite. But even from these vague ac- 
counts we find that the social institutions of the Hindoos have 
scarcely been altered by the many changes of realm and chances 
of time which have since occurred ; and hence we may conclude, 
that its system of civilisation, so original and so stereotyped in its 
character, belongs to an age of very remote antiquity, and that 
there is no improbability in its having been connected with that 
of ancient Egypt, 
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No. I. 

CATALOGUES OJF THE EGYPTIAN KINGS. 

Herojd6ttjs is the first author who has given ns a catalogue of the Egyptian Mugs. 
Heeren has shown, that though it differs from, the list given by Diodbrus Siculus, 
the inconsistency is not so great as to render either incredible, because both seem to 
have given fragments of a series derived solely from public monuments. Let us 
compare the two historians, and we shall see that this account of the discrepancy is 


far from being improbable. 

Herodotus. , 

Mines, the first man who reigned in 
Egypt; hut he is said to have been 
preceded by the gods Osiris, Horns, 
andTyphon. 

Three hundred and thirty kings in 
succession, including one queen (M- 
tocris) and eighteen Ethiopians, The 
names of all these were told to He- 
rod'otus ; but the only one he men- 
' . tions is ' 

Morris, who built the vestibule to the 
temple of Vulcan, and dug the lake 
that bears his name. Great import- 
ance attaches to the date of this 
reign assigned by Herod'otus, namely, 
900 years before the historian visited 
Egypt, consequently between b.c. 
1500 and B.C. 1450. 

Sesosftris, the conqueror of Palestine, 
Scythia, Thrace, Ethiopia, and the 
neighbouring countries. By means 
of his captives, he formed the trenches 
by which Egypt was intersected and 
irrigated. ■ 

Pheron, son of Sesos'fcris. 


Prdteus, in the time of the Trojan war. 

Rhampsinitus, the richest of the Egyp- 
tian kings. 

Cheops, who closed the temples, forbade 
sacrifices, and made all the people of 
Egypt work at Ms favourite structure, 
the great pyramid. 

Chipkres, brother of Cheops, builder of a 
pyramid. 


Diodorus Sic'ulus. 

Mines . 

Fifty-two unnamed successors. 
Busiris I. 

Seven successors. 

Busiris II . , founder of Thebes. 
Qsyman'dias. 

Seven successors. 

Tlchoreus, founder of Memphis, 
JEgyp'tus, his grandson. 

Twelve generations. 

Mcdris. 

Seven generations. 


Sesosftris, or Sesodsis, 


Sesosftris II . ; an interval of several ge- 
nerations, during which we meet the 
names of Am'asis the Ethiopian, Acti- 
sdnus and Men!des, or Mdnes, builder 
of the labyrinth. 

Proteus, or Cetes, in the time of the Trojan 
■ ■war.' ^ v v. ' 

Rem'phis. 

Seven generations. 

Chem'mis, or Che?n r bes, builder of the 
■ great pyramid. 


Cipftren, brother of Chemmis, builder of 
a pyramid. . • 
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Mycerinus , son of Chemmis, builder of a 
■. pyramid. 

Bocfchoris , the legislator, builder of a 
pyramid. 

Several generations. 

Sab'aco, the Ethiopian, 


Mycerhms, son of Cheops, builder of a 
pyramid. 

the legislator, builder of a 
, . pyramid. ' 

A 7n/$is, the blind king. 

Mtit'aco, the Ethiopian. 

The blind Any'sis restored. 

Sethos* a priest of Vulcan. 

Dodecarchy. 

Psammet'ichus of Sais. 

Mandtho was an Egyptian priest, who lived under Ptolemy Philadel'phus : he 
wrote a history of his native X-nd, but only some fragments, in a very corrupt state, 
, have been preserved ; these contain little more then a. list of kings’ names arranged 
in dynasties ; but we are not told in what order the dynasties succeeded each other, 
nor which reigned at the same time in different parts of Egypt. It is from 
Mandtho’s fragments, verified by existing monuments, that the list of kings in the 
chapter on Egypt has been taken. 


Dodecarchy. 
Psammet'ichus of Sals. 


No. II. 


C Y E U S. 


\V E nave four different accounts of Cy'rus : that of Herod'otus, that of Xen'ophon, 
that contained in the Jewish Scriptures, and that given by Mirkhond and "Firdausi. 
AH these narratives vary bo much, that in some parts they cannot be reconciled : 
it may be interesting, if not usef ul, to investigate the cause of the discrepancy. N o 
greater source of error to western writers can be found than the oriental custom of 
confounding epithets and proper names. The same habit, indeed, existed in Europe, 
and especially among the Celtic nations. It has been gravely stated that Bren'nus, 
after having sacked Rome, invaded Macedon ; an error arising from the circum- 
stance of Brenn, or Bren'nus, being the old Gallic name for ‘ a leader.’ Cy'rus, or, 
as the Hebrews write it, ELhOreesh, is simply an epithet of dignity derived from the 
old Persian Khor or lihorshid, which signifies ‘the sun,’ whence Eastern Persia at 
the present day is called Khorassdn, ot ‘ the province of the sun,* In like manner 
Darius, or rather Darawesh, is derived from the Persian Bard, which, like the 
modern Shah, signifies ‘a monarch.’ Most of the objections urged against the 
Scripture narrative rest on what the writers are pleased to term the anachronism 
of making Darius contemporary with Cy'rus. But who told them that the Darius 
of the prophets was the Darius Hystaspes of profane history ? The sovereign who 
threw Daniel into the lions’ den is described in Scripture as the ‘ Median Darawesh, 
son of Achfish-werdsh ; ’ that is, ‘ the Median monarch, the offspring of a vigorous 
hero,’ So that the Darius mentioned by Daniel may have been either Cyrus, 
Cyaxares, or Camby'ses. Neither are we helped to a decision by the mention of the 
capture of Bab'ylon, because the break between the narrative of Belshaz'zar’s death, 
and that which tells us of Daniel being cast into the den of lions clearly includes a 
considerable space of time ; but there are no means of determining its duration. 
The epithet ‘ Median ’ would seem to point at Cyaxares ; and we shall presently see 
that some oriental traditions confirm this theory. 

The comparative value of the histories of Cy'rus given by Xen'ophon and He* 
rod'oeus has been the subject of countless controversies. Xen'ophon himself settles 
the question in a single sentence, declaring that his work was derived from the 
traditionary songs of the Persians. A history of Spain, founded on the ballads of 
the Cid, would consequently be just as authentic as the Cyropm'dia. Besides, if he 
collected all the ballads in which a Khordsh was mentioned, he would probably have 
procured more relating to Jemshid than to the son of Camby'ses. This, indeed, 
seems likely to have been the case. It is exceedingly probable that Xen'ophon’s 
philosophical romance is founded as much on the traditions respecting Jemshid 
and Rustem, as upon the notorious facts in the history of Cy'rus. 
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The leading fact in the history of Cy'rus is, that he subverted the Median dynasty 
and established the superiority of the Persians. ‘The Medes/ says Herod'otus, 
‘ were formerly called A'rii/ It has been now well established, by the labours of 
eminent orientalists, that both the Zendic and Peblvi dialects .of Persia present a 
strong similarity to the Sanscrit ; a circumstance that proves a connexion in origin 
between the Persians and Hindds. A'rya in Sanscrit signifies ‘honourable ; * Hin- 
dustan itself is in the old Indian writings named A'r'ya-dvarta, or ‘ the country of 
honourable men;’ and the Brahmins divide the inhabitants of the earth into 
A'ryas and Mlechas, as the Greeks did into Hellenes and Barbarians. The name, 
then, would seem to indicate that the Medes were an ascendant caste, and also the 
professors of an idolatrous creed similar to the Brahminical. Cy'rus, or Khdsrau, 
is described by the orientals as a religious reformer ; he is said to have overthrown 
the tyranny of the idolatrous Afrasiab, and enforced the worship of the Divine 
Unity. He is made to exclaim : 

‘ We shall make the world too narrow for the wicked, 

And bring destruction on the prosperity of Afrasiab/ 

Herod'otus describes the young hero as beginning his expedition by a solemn sacri- 
fice, which appears from his narrative to have been of an unusual nature j and it 
is not obscurely hinted in Scripture that the Jews owed the favour he showeu 
them to their being worshippers of the one true God. It appears, therefore, to us 
no improbable conjecture, that Cy'rus was the leader of a religious as well as a 
political revolution, similar in its principles to that attempted by the Buddhists in 
Hindustan. That that caste existed in Persia, is sufficiently evident from the 
narrative of Herod'otus, whose account of the Persian Magi would, with little 
alteration, form a tolerably correct description of the Indian Brahmins ; we know 
also that the Magi were the enemies of the Kaianian dynasty, to which Xhdsrau 
belonged ; and we regard the story of Smer'dis as the perverted account of a struggle 
made by the priests to recover their superiority. The persecution of the Magi by 
Gushfcasp, or Darius Hystas'pes, is mentioned both by eastern and western writers ; 
it is declared to have been a punishment for rebellion ; that is, for an attempt to 
establish the supremacy of the priestly over the regal race. The difficulty of getting 
at anything like a chronological arrangement of the Hindii traditions prevents us 
from inquiring whether this revolution was contemporary with a similar struggle 
between the priestly and warrior castes beyond the Indus ; but it is notorious that 
such contests were frequent in Hindustan. 

It has been long a tradition among the orientals, that Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, was 
the disciple of a Jewish prophet ; some say Jeremiah was his instructor, some 
Ezekiel, but the majority give that honour to Daniel. Now it is known to most 
Rabbinical scholars that the Jews view Daniel with great suspicion, asserting that 
he refused to return to Jerusalem with his countrymen, and that he became the 
vizier of Cy'rus at Persep'olis. They further declare that he broke through the 
exclusive principle, so conspicuous in the Jewish creed, and that he communicated 
to the Gentiles a knowledge of Jehovah and of the laws given to Moses. Indeed, 
in the Talmud of Jerusalem, Daniel is described as little better than a renegade, 
and his claims to rank in the first class of prophets are discussed very unceremo- 
niously. We have here something like a clue to the persecution of Daniel by the 
Median Darawesh, whoever he was: the priests, like the Indian Brahmins, per- 
suaded their sovereign that he was an incarnation of the Divinity, and therefore 
entitled to worship— -a line of conduct -which we know to have been by no means 
unusual in Central Asia. They directed his wrath principally against Daniel, 
because the religion which he taught threatened to subvert the dynasty of their 
caste ; arid but for divine interference, they would have succeeded in destroying 
their capital enemy. 

If Daniel became the vizier of Cy'rus, and we see nothing improbable in the 
tradition, the great favour shown by this monarch to the Jews becomes perfectly 
intelligible, and we discover a probable cause for the high compliment paid by 
Ezekiel to his countryman, whom he ranks with Noah and Job. There may be 
some who would assert that a Persian monarch would not nominate a foreigner his 
premier, nor a Jew hold eminent rank under a strange government ; but the 
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undoubted Mstory of Nehemiah shows us that such an event, so far from being 
improbable, was not even unusual or unfrequent. 

We have now gone through the examination of the character and actions 
ascribed to the Khoreesh of Scripture, and shown that all the light which the 
examination of oriental tradition has enabled us to collect serves to confirm 
not merely the historical verity, but the strict accuracy, of the Old Testament. 


No. III. 

COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE. 

CONCLUDED B.C. 509. 

Between the Romans and their allies on the one part, and the Carthaginians and 
their allies on the other, peace and alliance shall be established on the following 
conditions : — 

Neither the Romans nor their allies shall sail beyond the Fair Promontory (a 
cape north of Carthage), unless compelled by bad weather or an enemy. And should 
they happen to be forced beyond it, they shall not be allowed to take or purchase 
anything, except what is absolutely required for the repair of their vessels, or for. 
sacrifice. They shall not tarry longer than five days. 

The importers of goods for sale into Sardinia, or any part of Libya, shall pay no 
customs beyond the usual fees to the registrar and the sale-master ; and the public 
faith shall be pledged as a security to the merchant for all he shall sell in the 
presence of these officers. 

Should a, Roman land in that part of Sicily belonging to the Carthaginians, he 
shall not suffer injury or violence in anything. 

The Carthaginians engage not to offer any injury to the people of Ardea, Antium, 
Laurentium, Circeii, Terracina, or any other people of the Latins that have sub- 
mitted to the Roman jurisdiction ; nor shall they seize upon any city of the Latins, 
though it may not be under the Roman supremacy. Should any such be taken, it 
shall be restored to the Romans uninjured and entire. 

The Carthaginians engage not to build any fortress in the Latin territory; 
and should they be compelled to land, they promise not to remain a single night. 


No. IV. 

RULING HOUSES OF CARTHAGE. 

House of Mago. 

Mago f b.c, 500. 


Hasdrubal, general in Sicily and Sardinia. 


Hamilcar f in Sicily, B.c. 480. 


Hannibal. Hasdrubal. Sappho. 
Generals in Africa. 


Hamilco, general Hanno. Gisco, an exile, 
in Sicily. \..'v j j 

, Hannibal f B.C. 406. 


Hamilco f B.c. 395. 

House of Hanno. 
Hanno, executed b.c. 340. 

Gisco. 


Hamilcar, put to death Anonymous, 

in Syracuse, b.c. 309. j 

Bomilcar, executed b.c. 308. 

The Barca family consisted of Hamilcar Barca ; his three sons, Hannibal the 
Great, Hasdrubal, and .Jtf ago ; and his son-in-law, Hasdrubal. 

t This mark denotes the date of each person’s death, where it is of historic 
importance. 
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No. V. 

THE PEEIPLUS OP HANNO 

BOUND THOSE PARTS OF UBYA WHICH ARE SITUATED BEYOND THE PILLARS OF 

HERCULES ; A NARRATIVE OF WHICH VOYAGE HE DEPOSITED IN THE TEMPLE OF 

SATURN. 

It was decreed by the Carthaginians that Hanno should undertake a voyage 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, for the purpose of establishing Liby-Phoenician 
cities ; and he sailed, taking with him a fleet of sixty galleys, of fifty oars each, 
having on board a multitude of men and women to the number of thirty thousand, 
and provisions and other necessaries. 

When we had passed through the Pillars, and sailed beyond them for two days, 
we founded the first city, and named it Thymiaterium. Below it lay an extensive 
plain. Proceeding thence towards the west, we came to Solocis, a promontory of 
Libya, a place densely covered with wood, where we erected a temple to Neptune ; 
and again proceeded for the space of half a day, towards the east, until we arrived 
at a lake not far from the seaf producing an abundance of large reeds. Here ele- 
phants, and a great number of otherwild beasts, were, feeding. 

Having made about a day’s sail beyond the lake, w-e founded cities near the sea, 
called Gariconticos, and Gytte, and Acra, and Arambys. Thence wecame to the river 
Lixus (Al Earatch), which flows from Libya. On its banks the Lixitm, a shepherd- 
tribe, were feeding flocks, amongst whom we remained some time on very amicable 
terms. The inhospitable Ethiopians dwelt beyond the Lixitae; they pasture a wild 
country, intersected by large mountains, from which they say the river Lixus flows. 
The Trogloditre dwelt close to the mountains, men of great variety of appearance, 
whom the Lixiue described as swifter racers than horses. 

Having procured interpreters from them, we coasted southwards two days along 
a desert country, and thence eastwards for a single day. Here we found a small 
island in a recess of a certain bay, on which we established a colony, and called it 
Cerne (Suana). We judged from our voyage, that this place lay in a direct line 
witi Carthage; for the length of our voyage from Carthage to the Pillars was equal 
to that from the Pillars to Gernd. 

We then came to a lake, which we reached by sailing up a large river called 
Ohretes (Nim). This lake had three islands larger than Cerne ; from which, pro- 
ceeding a day’s sail, we came to the extremity of the lake. It was overhung by 
huge mountains, inhabited by savages clothed in the skins of wild beasts, who 
drove us away with stones, and hindered us from landing. Sailing: thence, \ve 
came to another river, which was large and broad, full of crocodiles and hip- 
popotami (probably the Senegal) ; whence returning back, we came again to 
Cemd. 

Thence we sailed towards the south twelve days, coasting the shore, the whole of 
which- is inhabited by Ethiopians, who would not wait our approach, but fled from 
us. Their language was not intelligible even to the Lixitas who were with us. 
Towards the last clay we approached some large mountains covered with trees, the 
wood of which was sweet-scented and variegated. Having sailed by these moun- 
tains for two clays, we came to an immense opening of the sea, on each side of 
which, towards the continent, was a plain. From this at night we saw fire, some- 
times more and sometimes less, arising in all directions. 

Having taken in water there, we sailed forward five days near the land until we 
came to a large bay, which our interpreters informed us was named the Western 
Horn (apparently the mouth of the Senegal). In this was a large island, and in 
the island a salt-water lake ; and in this another island, where, 'when we, had 
landed, we could discover nothing in the daytime except trees ; but in the night we 
saw many fires burning, and heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and con- 
fused shouts. We were then afraid, and our diviners ordered us to abandon the 
island. Sailing quickly away thence, we passed a country burning with fires and 
perfumes, and streams of fire supplied from it fell into the sea. The earth was im- 
passable on account of the heat. We sailed quickly thence, being much terrified ; 
and passing on for four days, we discovered a country full of fire. In the middle 
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was a lofty fire, larger than the rest, which seemed to touch the stars. When day 
came we discovered it to be a large hill, called ‘ the Chariot of the Sun’ (some place 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Verd, hut the description is applicable to the greater 
part of the coast of Senegambia). On the third day after our departure thence, 
having sailed by these streams of fire, we arrived at a bay called the Southern Horn 
(probably the river Gambia ) , at the bottom of which lay an island like the former, 
having a lake, and in this lake another island full of savages, the greater part of 
whom were women, whose bodies were hairy, and whom our interpreter called 
Gorilla. Though we pursued the men, we could not seize any of them ; but all fled 
from us, escaping over the precipices, and defending themselves with stones. Three 
women were, however, taken ; but they attacked their conductors with their teeth 
and hands, and could not be prevailed upon to accompany us. Having killed them, 
we flayed them, and brought their skins with us to Carthage. We did not sail 
further, our provisions failing us. 


No. VI. 

HEEREN’S ACCOUNT OF THE CONDITION OF THE FEMALE 
SEX IN THE -.HEROIC AG ES OF GREECE. 

c The internal regulations of families were simple, but not without those pecu- 
liarities which are a natural consequence of the institution of slavery. Polygamy 
was not directly authorised ; but the sanctity of marriage was not considered as 
violated by the intercourse of the husband with female slaves. The noble characters 
of Andromache and of Penelope exhibit, each in its way, models of elevated conju- 
gal affection. It is more difficult for us, with our feelings, to understand the 
seduced and the returning Helen ; and yet, if we compare Helen, the beloved of 
Paris in the Iliad, with Helen, the spouse of Menelaus in the Odyssey, we find truth 
and harmony in the character, which could err indeed, but never lose the generosity 
and nobleness of its nature. It is a woman, who, having become in youth the 
victim of sensuality, first repented and returned to reason, before she was compelled 
to do so by age. Even after her return from Troy, she was still most beautiful (for 
who could think of counting her years ?). And yet even the two sexes stood to each 
other in the same relation which continued in later times. The wife was a house- 
wife, and nothing more. Even the sublime Andromache, after that parting, which 
will draw tears as long as there are eyes which can weep and hearts which can feel, 
is sent back to the apartments of the women to superintend the labours of the 
maid-servants. Still we observe in her a conjugal love of an elevated character. In 
other instances, love has reference, both with mortals and with immortals, to 
sensual enjoyment ; although in the noble and uncorrupted vestal characters, as in. 
the amiable NauSicaa, it was united with that bashfulness which accompanies 
maiden youth. But we meet with ho trace of those elevated feelings— ■that romantic 
love, as it is improperly termed— which results from a higher regard for the female 
sex. That love and that regard are traits peculiar to the Germanic nations ; a 
result of the spirit of gallantry, which .was a loading feature in the character of 
chivalry, but which we vainly look for in Greece. Yet in this respect the Greek 
stands between the east and the west. Although he was never wont to revere 
women as beings of a higher order, he did not, like the Asiatic, imprison them by 
troops in a harem/ 
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No. VII. 

THE DEIGNING- HOUSES OP MACEDON. 

House of Alexander the Great. 

Philip f 386, married, 1. Olympias. 2. Cleopatra. 

Ilenander the G-r. 1 323, Cleopatra. Philip Arrhidjeus 1 317, Thessalonica, 
mar. 1. Roxana. 2. Barsine. married Eurydice. mar. Cassander. 

i ‘ ' i 

Alexander f 311. Hercules 1 309. 

House op Antipater. 

Antipater f 320. 
i 

Cassander f 298, married Thessalonica. 

i 

t i i 

Philip f 297. Antipater 1 294. Alexander f 294. 

House op Antigonus. 

Antigonus f 301. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes f 284. 

Stratonice, Antigonus I. Ggnatas f 242. 

mar. 1 . Seleucus I. 2. Antigonus I. j 

Demetrius II. f 233. Alcyoneus. 

. i i ; 

Philip II. f 179. Antigonus II. Doson 1 221, 

> 


Perseus t ISO. 


Demetrius f ISO. 




No. IX. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PTOLEMIES. (From Heeren .) 

Ptolemy I. son of Lagus f 284, 

married, 1. Eurydice, daughter of Antipater. 2. Berenice. (3. Concubines.) 





No. XI. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE CAESARS, (From Heeren .) 



married, 1. Octavio. 2. Poppam Sabina. 
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ANALYTICAL AND CHBONOLOGICAL 

INDEX. 


B.C. 

* 2204 The first permanent monarchy established by Nimrod 

2000 Sicyon founded . . . . . ' 

f Probable date of Indian civilization . 

1920 Abram visits Egypt . . . . . . 

1900 Flourishing kingdom at Memphis . . . . 

1821 Death of Abraham . . . . 

1800 Argos founded . * , . ... . 

1728 Joseph sold into Egypt . . . * 

1700 The Pelasgi establish themselves in Thessaly 

1550 Arrival of Cecrops in Attica . . . . . 

* About the same time Cadmus founds Thebes . . 

1540 Reign of Amenoph I. ; brick arches used 

1491 The Exodus* . . . . . . 

1451 The conquest of Canaan by the chosen people of G-od 

1444 End of the wars under Joshua . . . . . 

1433 Rise of the Hellenes 

1430 Arrival of Danaus in Argos 

1400 Pelops leads a Phrygian colony into Southern Greece 
— — The kingdom of Troy founded by Dardanus . . 

1365 Era of Sesostris . . 

1358 JEgina colonized by the Myrmidons .... 

* 1329 Amphictyonic council established » 

1300 Reign of Theseus in Athens ..... 

Minos in Crete . . . . . . 

1281 Supposed Era of Argonautic expedition 
1237 The Assyrian empire founded by Ninus . 

1232 End of the dynasty of the Atyadae in Lydia . 

1225 First Theban war, called also the War of the Seven Captains 
1183 Troy taken after a siege of ten years .... 
1126 Royalty abolished in Thebes ..... 
1124 Establishment of the iEolian colonies in Asia Minor 
1104 The Dorian migration ..... 

1100 Salamis founded by Teucer . . . 

1095 Saul first king of Israel ..... 

1068 Death of Codrus ; royalty abolished at Athens 
1055 Death of Saul; accession of David . 

1050 Abical, first king of Tyre . . . * 

Jz 1 04S Commencement of Idumean history , . 

1 044 Syria subdued by David, king of Israel .» . . 

Establishment of the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor . 

$1030 Cumae founded by a colony from Chalcis 
1015 Solomon, king of Israel . . » 
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B.C. ■ . • ■ 

094 The Dorian colony in Asia Minor . . . 

984 Royalty abolished in Argos . . . . 

975 Be volt of the ten tribes . . . » . 

071 The Ethiopians become a powerful nation . . . 

970 Reign of Shishak in Egypt ; Jerusalem pillaged , , 

955 Judosa invaded by the Ethiopians . . , . 

1 952 Family of Jeroboam extirpated , » . . 

* 914 Reign of Jehoshaphat in Judah. . . . 

900 Pygmalion, tyrant of Phoenicia . . . 

1 888 Revolt of the Edomites . . . . . 

884 Hazael, king of Syria . . . , 

883 Jehu, king of Israel . . . , . . 

880 Carthage becomes an independent Btate . . , , 

— Legislation of Lycurgus . . . . . 

813 Kingdom of Macedon founded by Caranus . , „ 

800 Republican constitutions in Crete . . , , 

777 Usurpation of Bacchis at Corinth . . . , 

771 In the reign of Bui the Assyrians cross the Euphrates . 

> 753 Supposed era of foundation of Rome . . . , 

— Corcyra colonized by the Corinthians . . 

752 Decennial archons at Athens . . . 

751 Cyzicus occupied by the Milesians . . . . 

747 Tiglath-pul-assur, king of Assyria . . . , 

— The era of Nabonassur . . . . . ; 

743 First Messenian war . , , , , ■ , 

^ 742 Reign of Ahaz in Judah . 

740 Kingdom of Damascus destroyed .... 

'* 735 Syracuse founded by a Corinthian colony- 
728 Shalmun-assur, king of Assyria, the conqueror of Israel , 

727 The dynasty of the Mermnadfe established in Lydia by Gyges 
726 Hezelriah wins the divine favour by extirpating idolatry 
724 Sennacherib, king of Assyria, invades Judah . . . 

722 Messenia conquered by the Spartans ; Tarentum founded 
719 Captivity of the ten tribes ..... 

717 The Assyrian monarchy terminated by the death of Sardanapalus 
fc — Death of Romulus ...... 

713 Sennacherib invades Egypt ..... 

* 710 Croton founded by the Achseans .... 

— Independence of the Medes established by Deioces 

» 707 Rising power of Tarentum . . 

* 705 Tirhakah the Ethiopian, king of Egypt 

« 700 Supposed era of Coeles Vibenna .... 

* 683 The city of Locri in Southern Italy founded . 

682 Annual archons at Athens . 

>, 679 Death of Numa Pompilius 

671 Dodecarchy established in Egypt .... 

— Final subjugation of Messenia ; Patriotism of Aristomenes . 

* 668 Rhegium colonized by the Chalcidians and Messenians 

657 Usurpation of Cypselus at Corinth .... 

$ 656 Psammetichus, sole king of Egypt .... 

651 Gyrene founded by a Dorian colony .... 

650 Naval battle between the Corcyreans and Corinthians ; the first 
recorded in history . 

— Emigration of the warrior caste from Egypt to Ethiopia 

*640 Death of Tullus Hostilius . . 

627 Nabopolassar, king of Babylon ..... 

622 Draco legislates for Athens ..... 

%61S Death of Ancus Martins . . 

616 Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt . . . 
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Belshazzi 


■. B.C. 

%I0 Beign of king Josiah . . . 

604 Nebuchadnezzar conquers Pharaoh Hophra at Circesium 
601 A battle between the Medes and Lydians ended by an eclipse 
• — Nineveh taken and destroyed by Cyaxares 
600 Embassy from Egypt to Elis . 

— Smyrna destroyed by the Lydians 
— Era of Aleeeus and Sappho 
598 Murder of Cylon by the Alcmmonidse . 

594 Apries, or Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt 
— Athens purified by Epimenides . 

— Solon appointed legislator at Athens . 

590 Destruction of Orissa , 

589 Destruction of Phocma ; foundation of Marseilles 
s 588 End of the kingdom of J udah . 

584 The Cypselids expelled from Corinth . 

* 578 Death of Tarquinius Priscus . 

569 The throne of Egypt usurped by Amasis 
568 Commencement of the Babylonish Captivity 
561 Peisistratus seizes the Acropolis of Athens 
560 Cyaxares, king of Media 

555 Labosoarchad, king of Babylon, dethroned ; succeeded by 
550 Cythera taken from the Argives by the Spartans 
549 The kingdom of Lydia overthrown by Cyrus . 

’** 540 Pythagoras forms a school at, Croton . . 

539 Polycrates, tyrant of Samos 
^ 586 End of the Babylonian captivity , . , 

584 Empire transferred from the Medes to the Persians . 

— Servius Tullius assassinated 
l 531 Babylon taken by the Persians 
— Kingdom of Tyre subverted 
529 Death of Cyrus the Great 
528 Death of Peisistratus , 

525 Psammenitus, king of Egypt ; dethroned by Cambyses 
524 Destruction of the army sent by Cambyses to invade Ethiop: 

522 Establishment of the Hystaspid dynasty in Persia . 

514 Harmodius and Aristogeiton slay Hipparchus 
510 Hippias expelled from Athens . . . 

» — Destruction of Sybaris . . . 

509 First treaty between the Bomans and Carthaginians . 

0 — The Tarquins expelled from Borne, and royalty abolished 
500 Bevolt of the Greek colonies in Asia ; burning of Sardis 
— First Persian war against Greece 
* 497 Lartius created the first dictator at Borne 
493 Macedon subdued by the Persians . . 

* — Secession of the Boman plebeians to Mons Sacer 

490 Battle of Marathon . . ■«. , .■■■ 

- Impeachment and exile of Coriolanns . 

485 Xerxes prepares to invade Greece . 

— JEgina subdued by Themistocles .. y. > . 

: ; A 484 Condemnation of Spurius Cassius . ■ . . ■ 

480 Gelon defeats the Carthaginians in Sicily . , 

— On the same day the Greeks defeat the Persians at Thermopylae, &c. 

— Battle of Salamis . . . , * 

4 7 9 Battles of Platsese and Mycale v 
476 Byzanti"ro taken by the Greeks ; treason of Pausanias 

* — Destruction of the Fabii at Cremera 
470 Cimon triumphs over the Persians by sea and land on the same day 

— Xerxes murdered . , . . 

* — Peace concluded between the Bomans and Etrurians 
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469 Earthquake at £ 

■ 463-456 Revolt of Inarus against the Persians in Egypt 
^ 459 Seizure of the capitol by Appius Herdonius 
^457 First dictatorship of Cincinnatus 
— Battle of Tanagra 
456 Insurrection in Egypt quelled . 

'# 450 Overthrow of the decemviral power . 

— Royalty abolished in Cyrene . . 

449 Artaxerxes forced by the Athenians to sign a disgraceful peace 
— - Death of Cimon . 

; 447 Revolt of Megabyzus in Egypt . 

446 Thurium founded by the exiled Sybarites 

Power of the plebeians established by the Valerian law 
- 445 Marriages between patricians and plebeians permitted 
f> — Nehemiah regulates the Jewish commonwealth 
$ 438 Famine at Rome ; death of Sp. Mselius 
» 437 The Lucanians attack the Greeks in Italy . 

436 Revolt of Epidamnus . . ,, . 

431 First Peloponnesian war begins . . 

429 Death of Pericles . . . . 

427 The Platseans butchered by the Spartans . 

425 Capture of Pylus by the Athenians ... . .. ' 

424 Misfortunes of the Persian royal family 
422 End of the first Peloponnesian war 
416 The Carthaginians invade Sicily, : . 

415 The Athenians invade Sicily 

413 The Athenian armies in Sicily forced to surrender at c 

— Civilization introduced into Macedon . 

411 Victory of the Athenians at Cyzicus . 

> 405 Dionysius I. usurps the throne of Syracuse 

Dionysius I. concludes a treacherous treaty with the ( 

— Accession of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
404 The second Peloponnesian war ended by the capture c 

* — Destructive war between the Romans and Veientes 
: ‘ 403 The liberty of Thebes , endangered by the Spartans 
r 401 Battle of Cunaxa ; death of Cyrus the younger 
' 400 Trial and condemnation of Socrates A;. ■' 

— Civil wars of Macedon . . . A 

— The retreat of the ten thousand . , . 

396 Agesilaus attacks the Persians in Asia . . 

394 Death of Lysander 

— Battle of Coroneia ; peace of Antalcidas 

1 389 Rome burned by the G-auls '> ■ , ■■ . 

* 387 Total defeat of the Thurians 
' 383 Infamous seizure of the Cadmeia by the Spartans 

* 382 Manlius thrown from the Tarpeian rock ■ ■■ . . 

378 Theban liberty restored by Pelopidas , r.:v : ... 

. 371 Battle of Leuctra . 

370 Murder of Jason, prince of Thessaly . 

— Usurpation of Clearchus at Heracleia . 

> 366 The Licinian rogations become laws . . . 

362 End of the third Peloponnesian war . 

360 Accession of Philip to the throne of Macedon 

— Accession of Artaxerxes III. in Persia . 

357 Increased power of the Amphictyons ; sacred war 

— Rapid progress of Philip of Macedon . 

356 Athens ruined by the social war 

1 353 First plebeian dictator . . 

S52 Attempt of Philip to seize 'Thermopylae 
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his father 


" B.C. 

349 Olynthus destroyed . . . 

34-7 Carthage distressed by plague and revolt 
— Eiiin of the Phocians by the sacred war 
' * 345 Cumae annexed to the Eoman dominions 
343 Syracuse delivered from Dionysius II. and the Carthaginians by Timoleon 
? — The Capuans declare themselves subjects of Borne ; Samnite war 
837 Battle of Chaeroneia ; Grecian liberty destroyed 
? — Death of Timoleon . 

$36 Darias Codomannus, the last Icing of Persia . 

— Philip of Macedon assassinated . . 

335 Thebes destroyed , . .. 

334 Persia invaded by Alexander . . 

•332 Tyre taken by Alexander the Great 
331 Battle of Arbela ; death of -Darius . 

330 Young Manlius put to death for disobedience of orders, by 
327 India invaded by Alexander . . 

824 Death of Alexander the Great .... 

323 The Lamian war . . . . . . 

321 Perdiccas murdered . . . 

. * 320 The Romans forced to surrender to the Samnites in the Caudine Forks 
318 Death of Antipater . . . . 

817 Phocion put to death 
315 Eumenes betrayed and murdered 
812 The era of the Seleucidm . . . . 

* — ■ Era of Chandra-Gupta in India ...... . . 

309 Landing of Agathocles in Africa ...... 

808 Athens yielded to Demetrius Poliorcetes . 
j! 306 Great power of the Seleucidae . 

/ 305 Bhodes taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes . . 

* 303 The Samnites forced to beg peace 

301 Battle of Ipsus . . . . . . 

■9 — Kingdom of the Ptolemies founded . . . 

297 Eenewal of the Samnite war . . . 

296 Death of Cassander ; contest between his sons 

* 294 Devotion of the younger Decius 
» 292 Canon of the Old Testament completed 

* 290 Complete subjugation of the Samnites by Curius Dentatus 

* 287 Macedon seized by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus . 

* 284 Death of Ptolemy I. Lagus . . . . 

* 281 Changes occasioned by the dismemberment of the Macedonian empi; 

* 279 Greece invaded by the Gauls . . 

*■ — Arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy . 

f 277 The Greek cities in Southern Italy surrendered to the Eomans 
Pyrrhus wages war against the Carthaginians in Sicily 
#• 274 Pyrrhus abandons the Sicilian war ; is defeated by Dentatus 
: k Embassy from Ptolemy to the Romans 
271 Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, killed at the siege of Argos . 

264 Commencement of the first Punic war . . . 

262 Capture of Agrigentum . . . * * 

— Defeat of Antiochus Soter at Ephesus . . 

260 Great naval victory obtained over the Carthaginians by Duilii 
256 Another victory off the Lipari Islands gained by the Eomans 

— Independence of theParthians . . . 

255 Ilegulus invades Africa . . ■. . ... , 

254 Bactrian kingdom founded . ■. 

251 Power of the Achaean League . . . 

249 The Romans acquire supremacy in Sicily . 

248 Wreck of the Roman fleet . > \ . 

246 Warlike reign of Ptolemy III. Evergetes in Egypt 
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, 346 
, 149 
, 265 


E.C. 

241 The Carthaginians lose the empire of the sea . 

240 End of the first Punic war ..... 

238 War between the Persians and Syrians . . 

227 Reforms of Cleomenes in Sparta 

— The Illyrians conquered by the Romans 
222 Battle of Sellasia ; death of Cleomenes 

> 221 Siege of Saguntum by Hannibal .... 

— Decline of the Ptolemies ..... 

218 Second Illyrian and second Punic war .... 

217 Peace concluded between the JEtolians and Achceans . 

— Hannibal crosses the Alps . . 

216 Battle of Thrasymene . . . 

215 Battle of Cannes ...... 

214 Independence of Bactria ...... 

212 Syracuse taken by the Romans ; death of Archimedes 

211 First war between the Romans and Macedonians 

209 Sicily reduced to a Roman province .... 

206 India invaded by the Bactrians and Syrians . 

— Battle of the Metaurus . .... 

— Battle of Cynoscephalse . . 

203 End of the first Macedonian war . . 

202 The Macedonian fleet destroyed at Chios . 

— Scipio invades Africa . . . . i 

201 Battle of Zama ; end of the second Punic war 

197 Battle of Cynoscephalse ; end of the first Macedonian war . 

1 96 War between the Romans and Antiochus, king of Syria . 

191 Antiochus, king of Syria, invades Eubcea . . . 

190 Thurium becomes a Roman colony . . . . 

189 The JEtolians subdued by the Romans . 

— Battle of Magnesia ; the Romans acquire power in Asia . 

188 Persecution of the Bacchanalians . . . . 

183 Death of Philopcemen . 

179 Perseus, last king of Macedon, begins to reign 
170 The Jews persecuted by Antiochus Epiphanes . 

169 Antiochus Epiphanes forced to resign his conquests , . 

168 Insurrection of the Maccabees against Antiochus 
167 Destruction of the Macedonian kingdom . 

162 Hassinissa, encouraged by the Romans, attacks the Carthaginians 
161 Death of Judas Maccabmus ..... 

1 49 Commencement of the third Punic war 
,146 Destruction of Carthage ..... 

— Corinth destroyed by Mummius .... 

— The Lusitanian war , 

145 Disputed succession in Egypt ..... 

143 Simon Maccabseus coins money. .... 

140 Rising power of the Parthians, . . . , . 

— Viriatus murdered . . . - . 

133 Numantia destroyed „ . . . 

132 Tiberius Gracchus enforces the Licinian law . 

— - Tiberius Gracchus is murdered . . , . 

131 Establishment of the Parthian power . 

130 The Idumeans subdued by John Hyrcanus . 

126 Calamities in the family of the Seleucidee 
122 Caius Gracchus attempts to reform the state . 

121 Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus. . 

120 Destruction of the Gracchi; cruelty of the patricians 
116 Accession of Cleopatra . . . 

109 Commencement of the Jugurthine war 

106 Jugurbha betrayed by Bocchus . , . . 
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30 Marius triumphs over tlie Cimbri and Teutones 
39 War between the Romans and Mithridates . 

37 End of the social war . ' ' v ' . ■ ; ' 

36 Civil war between Marius and Sylla . * 

33 The Seleucid® expelled from Syria 

- Borne taken by Sylla . 

-a ^ rns ^ aS:i Dithynia, declares himself a freedman 

'9 Death of Alexander Jannteus . . 

1 Death of Sylla . . » . ] 

’5 Bithynia bequeathed to the Romans .* 

2 Sertorian and Spartacan wars . 

0 Death of Spartacus. 

4 Death of Mithridates the Great * 

2 Catiline’s conspiracy . . , # .. * 

9 The first triumvirate . 

- Indian era of Vicramaditya 

7 Extinction of the Seleucidge . . * .[ 

3 Crassus defeated and slain by the Parthians *. 

9 Civil war between Pompey and Csesar . . ’ 

3 Battle of Pharsalia ; death of Pompey 

5 Caesar's triumphal entry into Rome 

1 Murder of Caesar in the Senate-house . * * 

J The second triumvirate . . . . „ 

r Herod, an Idumcean, placed on the Jewish throne ’ 

L Battle of Actium ..." 

) Death of Cleopatra ; Egypt a Roman province . 

\ Commencement of the Roman Empire 

) The standards taken from Crassus restored to Augustus 

- Candace, queen of Ethiopia . . 

) Supposed era of Christ’s birth . 


[4 Death of Augustus Cassar , . 

.9 Germanicus murdered . 

!0 Pilate appointed Governor of Judaea .* 
30 Murder of St. John the Baptist 
33 The crucifixion of Christ . . 

‘7 Death of Tiberius Cassar 
=0 Assassination of Caligula 
>3 Candace, queen of Ethiopia, introduces 

- An embassy from Ceylon to Rome 

4 Claudius poisoned by Agrippina 

0 Discovery of the monsoons by Hippalus 

5 Suicide of Hero . . ■ / 

9 Galba murdered . 

- Suicide of Otho . . 

- Murder of Vitellius 

1 Floras, governor of Judaea . 

3 Destruction of Jerusalem , 

- Rhodes becomes a Roman province . 

3 Death of Vespasian ; ■- • , . , 

t Death of Titus , : , 

> Murder of Domitian . „ 

3 Death of FTerva . ; » , 

> Dacia annexed to the Roman empire . 

! Death of Trajan . ' : ' . 

L Jerusalem changed into iElia Capitolina 
) Death of Adrian . » 

3 Death of Antoninus Pius , , 
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171 War .with the Marcomanni 
ISO Death of Marcus Aurelius 
1 92 Murder of Commodus . 

194 Severus, sole emperor 
211 Accession of Caracalla and Geta 
*217 Murder of Caracalla ; disordered state of the empire 
222 Accession of Alexander Severus ; establishment of military 
226 Parthian kingdom destroyed ; Persian monarchy restored 
235 Murder of Alexander ; turbulence of the licentious soldiers 
249 Great persecution of the Christians in the reign of Decius 
259 The Emperor Valerian made prisoner by the Persians 
270 Accession of the emperor Aurelian 
272 Destruction of the kingdom of Palmyra 
284 Accession of Diocletian ; ‘the era of Martyrs 
303 The tenth general persecution . 

306 Constantine the Great proclaimed emperor 
324 Christianity legally established in the empire 
330 Eoundation of Constantinople . 

335 Death of Constantine . . . 

340 Civil war between the sons of Constantine 
354 Gallus put to death by the Emperor Constantins 
361 Accession of Julian the Apostate 
363-4 Death of Julian and Jovian ; Valentinian emperor 
375 Gratian and Valentinian II., emperors of the west 
378 Migrations of the Huns ; victories of the Goths in Thrace 
394 Reunion of the eastern and western empires 
396 Greece invaded and desolated by the Goths 
408 Alaric the Goth besieges Rome . 

423 Death of Honorius 
451 Attila invades the western empire 
461 Treasons of Ricimer 
476 End of the western empire 
800 Probable date of the expulsion of the Buddhists from India 
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®Xn this new edition the supplementary 
chapter which concluded the preceding edition 
has been cancelled, and the account of the 
subjects of which It treated has been rewritten 
and distributed among the different chapters 
to which each portion belongs. Additions 
have also been made to each chapter, so as to 
bring down the history as nearly as possible 
to the present time. The history of our own 
country is continued to the death of Lord 
Palmerston. A sketch is also given of the 
Indian Mutiny ; of our wars in China, and the 
establishment of commercial intercourse with 
Japan : of Sir James Brooke’s success in 
Borneo ; and of the difficulties of our colonies 
in New Zealand. The history of France, 
Germany, and Italy is continued so as to 
include both the war of 1859, with the battles 
of Solferino and Magenta and their results 
on the formation of the new kingdom of 
Italy, and the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
to France; and also the recent war, with the 
battles of Custom, Sadowa, and LIssa ; the 
Peace of Prague ; the annexation of Hanover, 
Frankfort, and other important districts in 
the north of Germany by Prussia. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, a sketch is given 
of the civil war in the United States, the final 
defeat of the Southern States, and the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln. 

‘Dr. Cooke Taylor, whose Manual of 
Modern History is now in its eighth edition, 
possessed the art of making his work inte- 
resting to his readers. He almost always 
shewed great tact and judgment, in what he 
chose or rejected in both his historical 
manuals. He wrote, too, in a style at once 
lively and clear ; and he was, moreover, a very 
impartial writer. He sedulously avoided party 
views on political questions, and preferred 
in such cases to give facts instead of argu- 
ments, leaving his readers to draw their own 
conclusion. In the eighth edition the History 


has been brought down by the Editor, Mr. 
C. D. Yonge, to the present time ; and we 
are glad to notice, among other useful fea- 
tures which distinguish it, an excellent 
summary of the history of the principal 
colonies founded by this country in India and 
America/ Educational Times. 

* Dr. Taylor’s Manual for Students of 

Modern History is one of those excellent 
works which needed an able Editor to con- 
tinue the narratives which it tells so skilfully. 
The Manual is not a cramming book; it is a 
collection of resumes of history, which are of 
great value to those who wish to keep in 
memory the leading facts of which they have 
read in works of great detail. No man could 
write such a Manual who had not great 
powers of condensation and of explaining 
clearly all that was condensed. These are 
very rare powers, but they were possessed by 
th e late Dr. Taylor, an d they di stin guished 
Mr. Yonge, The latter gentleman has 
shewn equal judgment in what he has omitted 
of the old ediGion and what he lias added, in 
the new/ Athene cm. 

* The late Dr. Taylor’s Manual of Modern 
History has enjoyed a large measure of public 
acceptance, on account of the Author's 
great command of facts and clear historical 
insight. This is the eighth edition of the 
Manual of Modern History , the latter chap- 
ters of which have been extended by Mr, 
Yonge so as to bring dmvu the narrative to 
the present day. This task has been so literally 
accomplished that the work includes not only 
the battles of Custozza, Sadowa, and Lissa, 
but an account of the treaty between Austria 
and Prussia, of the annexations in North 
Germany, and the rejection of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s demand for a cession of German 
territory. These additions are, on the whole* 
very fairly executed/ . Daily News. 
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clearness as narratives will make them instructive, as it is the easiest and most 

acceptable to the schoolboy as well as to natural, way of studying history is to 

the teacher ; and their critical acumen study it by periods ; and with regard to 
. will commend them to the use of the earlier Greek and Roman history, at all 

; ' more advanced student who is not only events, there is no serious obstacle in the 

]■ getting up, but trying to understand and way of bis being enabled to do so, since 

: appreciate, his Herodotus and Thucy- here period and what has come to be 

dumss. As for the general plan of the quasi-technieally called subject fre- 

series of which they form part, we must quently coincide, and form what may 

; ■ confess, without wishing to draw com- fairly be called an Epoch of Ancient 

j; parisons for which we should be sorry to History/ Saturday Review. 
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with Portrait, 5s. 

MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.R. By John Clark 
Marshman. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 3a (id. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernard Burke, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 

Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,500 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cates. Pep. 8vo. 6 a cloth ; 10s. 6d. calf. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Spbdding, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4 a 

The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH HEINE. By 

William Stigand. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Heine, price 28a 

BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series, By A. 
Hayward, Q.G. 2 vols. 8 vo, price 28 a Third Series, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14a 


Criticism , Philosophy , Polity , &c. 

The LAW of NATIONS considered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 
COMMUNITIES ; the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 21 a 

CHURCH and STATE ; their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Heinrich Geffcken, Professor of International Law in the University of 
Strasburg. Translated and edited with the Author’s assistance by E. Fairfax 
/ Taylor. 2 vols. 8vo. 42a 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 

lation and Notes, By T. C. Sandars, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 18a 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JURISPRUDENCE, 
By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court, 
London. 8vo. price 18s. 

A -PRIMER of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and GOVERNMENT. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court. 

Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6 a 


NSW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS and CO. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of TAXES in ENGLAND from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Stephen Dowell. Yol. I. to the Civil 
War 1642. 8vo. 10.?. Gd. 

OUTLINES of CIVIL PROCEDURE. Being a General View 0 f the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and of the whole Practice in the Common Law and 
Chancery Divisions under all the Statutes now in force. By Edward Stanley 
Roscob, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. price 3 a 6 d. 

Out NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM and CIVIL PROCEDURE, as Re- 
constructed under the Judicature Acts, including the Act of 1876 ; with Com- 
ments on their Effect and Operation. By W. F. Finlason. Crown 8vo. 10a Gd . 
SOCRATES and the SOCRATXC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author’s approval, by the Rev. Oswald J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. New Edition in the Press. 

The STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author’s approval, by Oswald J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. price 14s. 

PLATO and the OLDER ACADEMY. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Eduard Zeller by S. Frances Alleyne qmd Alfred Goodwin, B.A. 
Fellow of Bahiol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

The ETHICS ©£ ARISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 

Grant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8 to. 32s. 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
Richard Congreve, M. A. 8vo.l8s. 

ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. Books I. III. IV. (VII.) The Greek Text 
of Bekker, with an English Translation by W. E. Bolland, M.A. and Short 
Introductory Essays by A. Lang, M.A. Crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 

The NICOMAOHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By R, Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Whatbly, D.D. sometime Archbishop of 
Dublin. Svo. 10s. Sd. Crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
In Two Parts, crown Svo. 10s. Gd. Each Part may be had separately 
Part I. Deduction , 4s. Part II. Induction , 6s. Gd. 

PICTURE LOGIC ; an Attempt to Popularise the Science of Reason- 
ing by the combination of Humorous Pictures with Examples of Reasoning 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Swinbourne, B.A. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, 5s. 

ELEMENTS of RHETORIC, By R. Whately, D.D. sometime Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Svo. 10s. Gd, Crown Svo. 4s. Gd. 

COMTE’S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TREATISE upon 
SOCIOLOGY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1851-1854, and furnished 
with Analytical Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, Svo. each forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

Yol. I. General View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. Translated 
by J. H. Bridges, M.B. Price 21s. 

Yol. II. The Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated 
by F. Harrison, M.A. Price 14s. 

Yol. III. The Social Dynamics, or the General .Laws of Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by Professor E. S. Beesly, M.A. Svo. 21s. 

Yol. IY. The Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by R. Congreve, 
M.D. ; and an Appendix, containing Comte’s Early Essays, translated by FI. D, 
Hutton, B.A. [/« the press. 
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NEW WORKS published BY LONGMANS and CO. 


DEMOCRACY in. AMERICA. By Alexis de Tocquhville. Trans* 
latecl by Henry Reeve, Esq. 2 vols. crown 8 yo. 16s. 

On tlie INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of OPINION. 

By tlis late Sir Geobgb Cokstewall Lewis, Bari. Svo. 14& 

BACON’S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whately, B.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Fourth. Edition. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

LORD BACON’S WORKS, collected and edited by J. Shedding,. ALA. 
R. L. Ellis, MA and D. D. Heath. 7 vols. 8yo. price £3. 135, 6d. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, By John Stuart Mill. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 

On LIBERTY. By John Stuart Mill. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. Crown 
Svo. price Is. Id. 

PBINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By John Stuart Mux. 
2 vols. 8vo. 305. Or in 1 yoI. crown 8m price 5$. 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By John Stuart Mill. 8vc. 6s. 6 d* 

UTILITARIANISM. By John Stuart Mill. 8vo. 55. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS ; Political, Philosophical, and 
Historical. By John Stuart Mill. 4 vols. 8vo. price £2. 6.s. 6<2. 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By John Stuart 
Mill. 8vo. 16s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIYE and INDUCTIVE. By John 

Stuart Mill. Two vols. Svo. 255. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D.D. F.B.S. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Volumes, Vol. I. 
8vo. price 155, Vol. II. Part I. price 12 j. Vol. II. Part H. just ready. 

SPEECHES of the RIGHT EON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH ; Four Lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution, By the Rev. Canon Farrar, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 3 s.6d. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Canon Farrar, F.R.S, 
Grown Svo. 5s. 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 
of the Universities and the Higher Classes in Schools, By R. G. Latham. M.A, 
M.D. Crown Svo, price 65. 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Latham, 
M.A. M.D. Abridged 'from Dr. Latham’s Edition of Johnson’s English Dic- 
tionary, and condensed into One Volume. Medium 8 vo. price 215. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Latham, 
M.A. M.D. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as edited 
by the Bev. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. In Four 
Volumes, 4to. price £7., 



NEW WORKS published BY LONG-MANS and 00. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By E. Jane Whately. Edited by Arch- 
bishop Whately. Fifth Edition. Pep. 8vo. price 3 a 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roglt, M.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6<A 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Muller, 
M.A. &c. The Eighth Edition. 2 vols. crown $vo. I65. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical. By 

Thomas Arnold, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Fh.D. Vol. I. Genesis, 
8vo. 185. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodus, 1 os. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 125 . Yol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 155. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8 $. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 155. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 85. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQUITIES, with 
about Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, illustra- 
tive of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. By A. 
Rich, B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Crown 8 vo. price 75. Gd. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By John T, White, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, M.A. Oxon. 1 vol. 4to. 285. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. 155. 

WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo. price 125. 

. f The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5 s. 6 d. 

separately j The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 75. Gd. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 

Class Schools, By John T. White, D.D. Oxon. Square fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 

An ENGLISK-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 

used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4to. price 215. 

Mr. YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 

his larger work (as above). Square 12mo. price 85, Gd. 

LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Sixth Edition* 

Crown 4to. price 365. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 75. 6<A 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGES. By L. CONTANSEAtr. Post 8vo. 75. Gd. 

CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. Square 18mo. 35. Gd. 

A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 18mo. 55. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German -English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. 
and Dr. Cabl Martin Friedlander. Post 8vo. 75. Gd. 
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NEW WORKS published by LONGMANS and 00. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

GERMAN HOME LIKE. Reprinted, with Revision and Additions, 

from Fraser's Magazine, Third Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.B. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School. 8vo. 7 s.6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor. 
3 vols. Svo. price 52s, 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M. A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Symonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 

Edinburgh Preview. By Henry Rogers. 2 vols, crown 8 vo. price 125. 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 
Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review, By Henry Rogers. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. B. Uniform Cabinet 

Edition, in crown 8vo. : — 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Two Series, 3.?. 6d. each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s. (id. 

Leisure Hours in Town. 3$. Gd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, 3s. Gd. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 3s. Hd. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6d. each. 
Critical Essays of a Country Earson. 3*. Gd.. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. 3s. Bd. 
Lessons of Middle Age. 3s. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 3 s. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 3s. Gd. 

Present-day Thoughts, 8s. t>d. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 3s. 6tf. 

SHORT STUDIES' on GREAT SUBJECTS, By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 
or 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 24s. Third Series in the press. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Explanatory Notes, by George Otto Trevelyan, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 215, 

People’s Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4$. 6d. 

LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 

Student’s Edition, in crown Svo. price 6$. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including 

his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Crown 8vo. 6$, 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH ; a Selection of 

the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 3$. Gd. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 

Henry Rogers. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH, by its Author; a rejoinder to 

Dr. Newman’s Reply. Latest Edition. Fcp 8vo. price 3s. Gd. 



CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max Holler, M.A. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 18s. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
James Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 285. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 

Method. By J. D. Morell, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 125. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Eev. T. P. 

Kirkjian, F.R.S. Rector of Croft, near Warrington. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Bain, M.D, 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 155. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. ' By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, and in great part re-written. 8vo. price 15s. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics, By the same Anthor. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, Gd. Or 
separately : Part I. Mental Science, 6s. 6d. Part II. Moral Science , 4 s. Gd. 

APPABITIONS ; a Narrative of Facts. By the Eev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A, Anthor of 4 The Truth of the Bible * &c. Crown 8vo. price 45, Gd. 

HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, Edited, with Notes 
&c. by T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll, and T. H. Grose, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen's Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 285. 

ESSAYS MOBAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By David Hume. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 285. 

*** The above form a complete and uniform Edition of David Hume's 
Philosophical Works. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 8vo. 9s. 


Astronomy , Meteorology , Popular Geography , &c. 

BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY. Revised and partly re-written by J. "W. 
Stubbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Brunnow, 
Ph,D. Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Crown Svo. 6*.s. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart, 
M.A, Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo, 12s. 

ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets; with aDissertation 
on the Transit of Venus, By R, A, Proctor, B.A. With Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 125. 

THE TRANSITS of VENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks a.d. 1689 to the Transit of 
a.d. 20X2. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts, Grown 8vo. 85. 6& 


NEW WORKS published by LONGMANS and CO. 


NEW WORKS pubxjshed by LONGMANS and CO. 


IX 


The UNIVERSE and tie COMING THAN SITS : Presenting ' Re- 
searches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with An Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By B. A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts, Svo. 165. 

The MOON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By K. A, Proctob, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

The SKIN; EULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 
SYSTEM. By B. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown 8vo. 145. 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By B. A. Proctor, B.A. 
Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 10$. 6£, 

Tho ORBS ARO'UNB US ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Star3. By R. A. Proctor, 
B.A. Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 14 

Plates, 145. 

A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to ‘Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. Crown Svo. 5s. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S, Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 75. (id* 

The MOON, and the Condition and . Configurations of its Surface. 
By Edmund Neison, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. With 26 
Maps and 5 Plates. Medium Svo. 315. 6d. 

SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Janb and C. Lassrll; edited, with Notes, by W. Huggins, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 285. 

AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 

Robert Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations, 8vo. 24s. 

AIR and its RELATIONS to LIFE. By W. N. Hartley, P.C.S. 
Demonstrator of Chemistry at King’s College, London, Second Edition, with 66 
Woodcuts. Small Svo. 6s. 

DOVE’S LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H, Scott, M.A. Svo. 105. 6& 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 31 
entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev, G, 
Butler, M.A, Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 55. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 28 
entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. Butler, M.A. Imperial 
Svo. or imperial 4to. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 
Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition (1877), revised and corrected. 8vo. price 42s. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Revised Edition, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Pep. 65 . cloth, or 10$. 6dh bound in calf. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEST-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 
adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schools, 
The following Text-Rooks in this Series may now be had : — 

Anderson’s Strength of Materials, small 8vo. 8$. i!c?. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3s. Gd„ 

Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxam’s Metals, 3s. 6d. 

• Goodeve’s Elements of Mechanism, 3s. 6d. 

— Principles of Mechanics, 3s. (id. 

Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s. 6d. 

Jbnkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 3s. Qd. 

Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s. Gd. 

Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s. 6d. 

Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. Gd. 

Preeoe & Si ve wright’s Telegraphy, 3s. 6d. 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3s. Gd. 

Thomj&’s Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4a-. t>o!. 

Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 

Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, 3s. (id, 

Unwin’s Machine Design, 3s. 6d. 

Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 3s. Gd. 

*** Other Text-Books in continuation of this Series are in active preparation. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 

, Translated and edited from Ganot’s Oilfrnents de Physique by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.O.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 
PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulas 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot’s Cours de 
Physique and by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S, Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

ARNO IT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY,, 

Seventh Edition, edited by A. Bain, LL.D. and A. S. Taylor, M.D. F.B.S. 
Crown 8 vo. Woodcuts, 12s. (id. 

HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.O.S. Professor of Experimental Science., 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Tyndall, 8vg. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 12s. Qd, 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with' Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, -F.R.S. &c. Svo. price 3 6s. 
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IS 


me HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered; 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen’s College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. Syo. Ss. 6d. 

The TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY; a Second 
Course Of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. 8yo.105.6d. 

SOUND. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Recent Researches on Fog-Signalling ; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By John Tyndall, LL.D, D.C.L, 
P.R.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10 a , 6d» 

CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 
RADIANT HEAT. By J. Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. P.R.S. With 2 Plates and 
31 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRYSTALLXC 
ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By J. Tyndall 
M.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, A.D. 1870, 
By John Tyndall, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Is. sewed ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

SIX LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait, 
Plate, and 59 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, a.d. 1869. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L, F.R.S, 
Crown 8vo. price Is. sewed, or Is. 6<A cloth. 

FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Third Edition, with a New Introduction, Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. A. Peoctoe, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. each. 

A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the WAVE-THEORY of LIGHT. 
By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, M. A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8 vo. price 15s. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

BRATE ANIMALS. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L, With 1,472 Woodcuts. 

3 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. Gd. , 
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PBINCIPLIS of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Rev. S. Hatohton, 
F.R.S. Fellow of Trim Coll. Dttbl. M.D. Dubl. and D.C.L. Oson. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo. 21s. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIES and DESCRIBED. By Bernhard Von Gotta. 
English Edition, by F. H. Lawrence ; with English, German, and French 
Synonymes. Post Svo. 145. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNA- 
MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By John Evans, F.R.S. F.S.A. With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. Svo. price 2S5. 

The GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES ; A Concise Account of 
the Lithological Characters, Leading Fossils, and Economic Products of the 
Rocks; with Notes on the Physical Features of the Country. By H. B. 
Woodward, F.G.S. With a Coloured Map and 29 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 145 . 

The PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By Professor Oswald 
Heer, of the University of Zurich. Edited by James Feywood, M. A. F.R.S. 
President of the Statistical Society. With a Coloured Map, 19 Plates in Litho- 
graphy and Chromorylography, and 372 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

■ The PUZZLE of LIFE and HOW it HAS BEEN PUT TOGETHER: 
a Short History of Vegetable and Animal Life upon the Earth from the Earliest 
Times; including an Account of Pre-Historic Man, his Weapons, Tools, and 
Works. By A. N icons, F.R.G.S. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. os . 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart. M.P. F.B.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 145. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 145. 

INSECTS AT HOME ; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8vo. price 145. 

INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with ‘ Insects at Home.’ 8vo. price 145. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS ; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from ‘ Homes without Hands.’ By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. F.L.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Grown Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

OUT of DOORS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, F.L.S. With Eleven Illustrations from 
Original 'Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown Svo. price 75 . Gd. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Pep. 3 s . 6<i. 

KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th F4ition. Crown Svo. 5s. 
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The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. ©Eonrp TTA»mw,„ 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, Kb. Qd, 

The TEOPICAl. WOEID. By Dr. Gsobse Haetwis. With above 160 

I-lustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10«. 6 a. 

Ih# *5S? T ^ B ? A ££ r W0BID - B 7 Dr. Geoege Haetwig. With 
* Vaps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10s. M. 

^OBLD a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Eegions of the Globe. By Dr. George Hartwtg rmt-h 
8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 83 Woodcuts! Svo.10™™. HAIiTWI8 - 

THE ABBIAL WORLD. By Dr. Q-. Habtwig. New Edition with 8 

Chromoxylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 2U ’ “ 8 

MAENDEE’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY.- or Popular 
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DECAISNE and LE MAOUT’S GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY 
DESCRIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL. Treated to “ HoS The 
Orders arranged aft« the Method foU° W ed in the Universities and “hools of 
Great Bntein^with ^ Appendix on the Natural Method, JS otter BffiJ 
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0f SIMCWm and PHYSIOIOGICAL 
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The_TEEASUEY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
fB e s°a^ 1 ^Mnm£ Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited byj. Lixdley, 
ana T.^Mooi-uEj F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. Svo. 125. doth, or 21s. calf, 

fi© ELEJOIHTS of BOTAHY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS 

rate^fS 10115 reViS6d by Thomas Moom > F ' h ' B - Fc P- Svo. with 154 Wood 

n9 ®°„ SI AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Thomas Rivbbs. Fourteenth 

Edition. Pep, Svo, 45, 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the-Speeifie 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Grieat Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 
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INTBODUCTION to the STUDY of CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY;, 
the Principles of Theoretical and Systematic Chemistry. By William A. Til:dex, 
D.Sc. Bond. F.C.S. Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. With 5 Woodcuts. 
Small Svo. 3s.6d. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.R.S. assisted by eminent Contributors, 
Seven Volumes, medium 8vo. price £10. 16s. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, completing the Record of Chemical 

Discovery to the year 1876. [In preparation. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King’s Coll. London. New 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Part I. Chemical Physics, 15s. Part II. 
Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. Part III. Organic Chemistry, New Edition 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By William Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price 125. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING- and CALICO PRINTING. 
By William Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

ANTHRACEN ; its Constitution, Properties, Manufacture, and Deriva- 
tives, including Artificial Alizarin, Anthrapurpurin, &c. with their Applica- 
tions in Dyeing and Printing. By G. Auerbach. Translated by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. Svo.125. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By John 
Marshall, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 325. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Wording Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By Catherine 
M. Buckton. New Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, 25. 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTION ANY of ABTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, 
§bulptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; with Notices of their Lives 
and Works. By S. Redgrave. 8vo. 165. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, an Oriental Romance, Tenniel’s Edition, 
with 68 Illustrations from Original Drawings, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson 
and other Artists. Fcp. 4to. 215. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Maclise, R. A. and the whole of the Text engraved on the same 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 215. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT BOMB. With Ninety 
Original Illustrations engraved on Wood, chiefly after the Antique, from Draw- 
ings by G. Scharf. Pep. 4to. 215. 

MINIATURE EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME, with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 
10$. 6d. 

HALF-HOUR LECTUBES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 
NINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By William B. Scott. Third Edition, 
with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The THBEE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 
their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
Longman, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21s, 

IN EAIBYLAND ; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Richard 
Doyle. With a Poem by W. Alltngham. With Sixteen Plates, cont ain ing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 15s. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 63s. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £0. 5s, elegantly bound in morocco. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. With numerous 
Etchings and Engravings on Wood from Early Missals, Mosaics, Illuminated 
MSS. and other Original Sources. 

LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MABTYBS. Latest Edition, with 19 

Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 81s. 6d, 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC OEDEBS. Latest Edition, with 11 

Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA, Latest Edition, with 27 Etchings and 

165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

The HISTORY of OUB LOBD, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlaee. Latest Edition, with 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 425. 
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SWIM’S EITCYCIOPiEDIA of AECHITECTVEE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Wyatt 
Pafworth. 8vo, 525. 6d, 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 
and other Details. By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. Third Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 145. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY ; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use in Colleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmann 
and Bugler’s German Edition of Pa yen’s Tr&is de Ckimie IndustrielU, byDr. 
J. D. Barey. Edited and supplemented by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. with Plates 
, and Woodcuts. . : tlntfie press. 
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BEE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

: Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Egbert Huxt, F.R.S. assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar with 
Manufactures. With above 2,100 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. A5 5$. 

Yol. IV. Supplementary, Completing all the Departments of the Dictionary to 
the year 1877, is preparing for publication. 

HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. By R. S. Gullet 
M emb. Inst. C.E. Engmeer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates, 8vo. price 16.?. ^ 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical 
and Practical. By E. Chesy, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo, 42$, * 

The AMATEUR MECHANIC'S PRACTICAL HANDBOOK; de- 
scribing the different Tools required in the Workshop, the uses of them, and how 
to use them, with examples of different kinds of work, &c. with full Descriptions 
and Drawings. By A. H. G. Hobsox. With 33 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2.?. (id. 

The ENGINEER’S VALUING ASSISTANT. By II. D. Hosxolb 
Civil and Mining Engineer, 16 years Mining Engineer to the Dean Forest Iron 
Company. 8vo. Uh the press. 

The WHITWORTH MEASURING MACHINE ; including Descrip* 
tions of the Surface Plates, Gauges, and other Measuring Instruments made bv 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart. By T. M. Goode ve, M.A. and C. P. B Shflipy 
C,E. Pep. 4to. with 4 Plates and 44 Woodcuts. 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By Sir W Faxrbaidx 
Bart. P.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s! 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By Sir W. Fairbairx 
B art. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. M. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 

Purposes. By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.S, Fourth Edition, enlar^d * 

6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16s. • , with 

The THEORY of STRAINS in GIRDERS and similar Structures, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
other Properties of Materials. 'By Blxdo.v’b Stow, MA 
• M. Insu. C.L. Second Edition, royal 8vo. with 5 Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36$. 

A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Application* 

to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Andculture ^ P J Pmrlvl 

C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, andS46 Woodcuts, * B0TONE ’ 

CATECHISM o? the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Application* 
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HANDBOOK of tie STEAM ENGINE. Bv the same 

a Kbt to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. Us. ° 

BOUBNE’S EECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 
vsmora applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation. Kailwavs and Avri 
onltnro. By John Boitekb, C.E. With 124 Woodeuia. Fc^Sto 
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LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 

W. Henry Northcott, Second Edition, with 338 Illustrations. 8vo. 1S$. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted, from the last 
German Edition of Professor Herd's Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.R.S, &c» 
and E. Bohbig, Pb..D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price M 19s, 

MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 1 99 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31$. 6 d, 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Culti- 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21$. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING: comprising the 
Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21$. 


Religious and Moral Works, 

C HEIST! AH LIFE, its COUKSE, its HIHDEANCES, and its 
HELPS; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby School. By the 
late Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. Is, Qd, 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEARS, and its CLOSE; 
Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School, By the late 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo.7$. 6d, 

SERMONS chiefly on the INTERPRETATION of SCEIPTUEE. 

By the late Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. price 7s. Qd, 

SEEMONS preached in the Chapel of Eugby School; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Thomas Arnold, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 3 s,Qd, 

THEEE ESSAYS on RELIGION; Nature; the Utility of Religion; 

Theism. By John Stuart Mill. Svo. price 10$. Qd, 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four Lectures 
delivered at the Boyal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology, By F. Max Muller, IA. Crown Svo. 10s. Qd. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 

Revelation. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

BEHIND the YEIL ; an Outline of Bible Metaphysics compared 
with Ancient and Modern Thought. By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. Svo. 10s. (id. 

The TRIDENT, the CRESCENT, and the CROSS ; a View of the 
Religious History of India during the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and 
Christian Periods. By the Rev. J. Taughan, Nineteen Years a Missionary of 
the O.M.S. in Calcutta, 8vo. 9s. Qd. 
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The PKIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Kelation to the Church 
of England. By the Rev. B. W. Saytle, M.A, 8vo. price 7s. 

SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEABING on CHBIS- 

TIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Rev. R. B, Gihdleston'E, M.A. 8yo. 15s. 

An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. T. P, 
Boultbee, LL.D. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 

By E. Harold Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. 16 a 

The LIFE and LETTERS of ST. PAUL, including a New English 
Translation of the Epistles, By the Bey. W. J. Conybearb, M.A. and the Very 
Bev. John Saul Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester. Copiously illustrated with 
Landscape Views, Maps, Plans, Charts, Coins, and Vignettes. 

Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, 
Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 yoIs. 4to. 42a 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 yoIs. square crown 8yo. 21a 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations 

and Maps, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9*. 

HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN. By the Bev. J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D.D. Translated by W. L. R, 
Cates. (I11 Eight Volumes.) 7 vols. 8vo. price £5. 11s. 

Vol. VIII. translated by W. L. R. Cates, completing the English Edition of the 
Rev. Dr. D’AuBiGNfi’s History of the Reformation in the time of Calvin, is in the 
press. • 

NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES. By the Eev. W. A. O’Conor. 

B. A. Rector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 

Epistle to the Romans, price 3 a 6d . 

Epistle to the Hebrews, 4s. 6d. 

St. John’s Gospel, 10s. 6d. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL’S 

Epistles. By C. J. Eluggtt. D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 

GALATIANS, Fourth Edition, 8s. Gd. 

EPHESIANS, Fourth Edition, 8a 6e£. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES, Fourth Edition, 10a 6 d . 

' PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, Third Edition, 

10 s. Gd, 

THESSALONIANS, Third Edition, 7s. Gd. 

/HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUB L0BD. By 

C. J, Elligott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12*. 
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The PROPHETS and PROPHECY of ISRAFT • a’ , rr , ■ , , 

MY p? 0I ? G k am0ng the HESEEWS, its Historical Development • 
Researches bearing 1 on the Science of Mythology and the Hi y 

By Iowaz Goldziher, Ph.D. Member of the i Y l 5 e - l gl0n * 

Translated by Russell Martineau, M.A. 8vo. 16^ A lemy of Sciencee * 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE • beinf? a ^ 
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Woodcate. Bcp.Svo. priced 

LECTEEES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE 

By the Eight Key. J . W. COLmrao, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 12*. E ' 


By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Bh 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 

Critical, Ixegetical, and Theological. 

2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY, 

Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6U 

THOUGHTS for the AGE 
Pep. Syo. price 3$. Gd. 


By the Author of £ Amy Herbert. 

By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert/ &c, 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION, 

Pep. 8 yo. 3«. Gd, 

SELF-EXAMINATION before CONFIRMATION 

Sewbll. 32mo. Is. Gd. 

PREPARATION for the HOLY COMMUNION • the 
from the Works of Jeremy Taylor. By Miss Sewell, 3: 

Hymns translated from the i 
C. Wxnkworth. Pep. 8 yo* price 55. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and H0L3 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Monbell, LL.D. Pcp.gyo. &s. 


By Elizabeth M . Sewell. 
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HOURS of THOUGHT on SACRED THINGS ; a Volume of Sermons. 

By James Martixeau, D.D. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIRE ; Discourses. By the 

Rev. J. Marttneatj, LL.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HYMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER, collected and edited by the Rev. 
J. Martixeau, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4 a 6d. 32mo.T s.6d. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, "briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 

ment of Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 
with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Andrew Jukes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

WKATELY’S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life by 
Bishop Heber, Revised and corrected by the Bev. C. P. Edex, Complete in 
Ten Volumes, Svo. cloth, price £5. os. 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 

A TEAR in WESTERS' FRARCE. By M. Bbtham-Edwards. With 
Frontispiece View of the Hotel de Ville, La Rochelle. Crown Svo. 10$. Cd. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in VIENNA and BERLIN during the 
eventful Winter, 1805-6. By the late Henry Reeve, M.D. Published by his 
Sox. Crown Svo. price 8s. 6d. 

The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them : being a Narrative 
of Two Years’ Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months’ Tour 
into the Interior. By a Lady Pioneer. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author. Imperial 8vo. 42$. 

TYROL and the TYROLESE; being an Account of the People and 
the Land, in their Social. Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Baillie Giiohman. With numerous Illustrations Crown Svo. 14$. 

‘ The FROSTY CAUCASUS ;> An Account of a Walk through Part of 
the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F, C. Grove. 
With Eight Illustrations and a Map. Crown Svo. 15$. 

A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a JOURNEY through 
EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATARACT By Amelia B. Edwards. 
With Eighty Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, Two Maps, Plans, 
Facsimiles, &c. Imperial 8 vo. price 42$, 

OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY; being a Narrative of a Ramble 
round the World. By Thomas Woodbine Hixohlifp, M.A. F.R.G.S. President 
of the Alpine Club. With 14 full-page Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21$. 

THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA on FOOT during the 
INSURRECTION ; with an Historical Review of Bosnia, and a Glimpse at 
the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic of Ragusa. By A, J. Evans, 
B.A. F.S.A, Second Edition, with Map and 58 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 18$. 
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DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. With 27 Lithographic Plates 
and 42 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 8vo. price 63a. 

MEMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and EARLY SETTLEMENT of 
the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and other original sources. By Major-General J. H. 
Lkfroy, R.A. C.B. F.R.S. &c. Governor of the Bermudas. Svo. with Map. 

[In the press, 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Yenetia. By Douglas W. Freshftkld, Editor of ‘ The 
Alpine Journal/ Square crown 8 vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 15*. 

The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M.A. F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
F.R.G.S. With Illustrations Crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 

TWO YEARS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Residence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By Litton 
Forbes, M.D. F.R.G.S. Crown Svo. 85. Gd. 

UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; a Mid- 
summer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Amelia B. Edwards, With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings, Medium 8vo. 21a. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, CarintMa, 
Carnioia, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, F.R.G.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 21a. 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, with parts . of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. 
C. Nichols, F.8.A. F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42s. or mounted in a case, 
52a. Gd. Bach Sheet may be had separately, price 12a. or mounted in acase, 15s. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography C" extra stout drawing* 
paper 2Sin. x 17in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s. Gd. 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers, By 

Charles Packe. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. S vols. post 8vo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Maps 
and Illustrations -I. Western Alps, Gs. Gd. II. Central Alps, Is. Gd, III. 
Eastern Aips, 10s. 6d, Or in Ten Parts, price 2s. Gd. each. 

INTRODUCTION on ALPINE TRAVELLING in GENERAL, and on 
the Geology of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the 
Alpine Guide may be had with this Introduction prefixed, price Is. extra. 



Qtjben’s Maries, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 
General Bounce, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth, 
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The ATELIER da 1YS ; or, an Art-Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori ’ Third Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo. 66. 

NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
peeld. Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. price £3. 


Lothair, 6s. 
CONINGSBY, Gs. 
Sybil, Bs. 
Tanceed, Gs. 
Veniota, 66. 


Henrietta Temple, gs, 
Contarini Fleming, &c. Gs. 
Alroy, Ixcon, &c. 6.?. 

The Young Duke, &c. Gs. 
Vivian Grey Gs. 


CABINET EDITION of STORIES and TALES by Miss Sewell 


Amy Herbert, 2s. Gd. 
Gertrude, 2s. Gd. 

The Earl’s Daughter, 2s. Gd» 
Experience of Life, 26’. Gd. 
Cleve Hall, 26. Gd. 


Ivors, 26. Gd. 

Katharine Ashton, 26. Gd 
Margaret Percuval, 3$. Gd. 
Lankton Parsonage, 3s. 6<2, 
Ursula, 36. Gd. 


BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 

with Notes and Excursuses. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 

Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. Post 8vo, 76. Gd, _ 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody’s 
Children. By the Right Hon. E. M. Knatchbull-Hughssen, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from Designs by R. Doyle. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, M.P. With Nine Illustrations. Crown Svo. 66. 

The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. Each Work, in crown Svo. 

complete in a Single Volume 

Lothair. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. Price 2s. hoards, or 
26. Gd. cloth. 

Atherstonb Priory, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Bramley-Moore’s Sex Sisters of the Valleys, 26. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

The Burgomaster’s Family, 26. boards ; 26. Gd. cloth. 

Elsa, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German of Wilhelmxns 
Von Hillern by Lady Wallace. 26. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mademoiselle Mori, 26. boards ; 26. Gd. cloth. 

Melville’s Dxgby Grand, 26. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Gladiators, 2s boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

q-ood for Nothing, 26. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Holmby House, 2s. boards ; 26. Gd. cloth. 

. interpreter, 2s. boards ; 26. 6c?. cloth. 

Kate Coventry, 26. boards ; 26. Gd. cloth. 


Trollope’s Warden, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Barchesthr Towers, 26. boards ; 26. Gd. doth. 

Unawares, a Story of an old French Town, 26. boards. ; 2s. Gd, doth. 
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Poetry and The Drama. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. With 17 Etchings by L. A. 
Tadema and W. B. Scott, Crown 8yo. 15s. 

'MOOSE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Macltse, B.A. and the whole of the Text engraved on the same 
Plates Super-royal 8vo. 215. 

MOORE’S LALL A RGOKH, an Oriental Romance, Tenntel’s Edition, 
with 68 Illustrations from Original Drawings, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson 
and other Artists. Pep. 4to. price 21s. 

SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 

and copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; with IVEY and the ARMADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Macaulay, 16mo* with Vignettes, 3s. Qd. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Original 
tions, chiefly after the Antique, engraved on Wood from Drawings by 
G. Scharp. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

MINIATURE EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME, with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imperial 
16mo. price 10s. 6d. 

The JENEID of VIRGIL translated into English Verse. By John 
Conington, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The ILIAD of HOMER, Homometricallv translated by C. B. Cayley, 
Translator of Dante’s Comedy, Ac. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

H0RATII OPERA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 

The LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 

with Notes and Introduction, by C.S. Jerrah, M. A, Crown 8vo. 2i. Gd. 

BEOWULF, a Heroic Poem of the Eighth Century ( Anglo-Saxon Text 
and English Translation), with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxford. 8vo. 125. 

BOWBLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Woodcuts, price 14*. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustrations, 6 vols, fcp. 8 vo. price 21s. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 

First Series, containing ‘Divided/ ‘The Stab’s Monument/ 
Ac. Sixteenth Thousand. Pep. 8ro. price 5s. 

Second Series, ‘A Story of Doom/ ‘ Gladys and her Island/ 
Ac. Fifth Thousand. Pep. 8vo. price 5s. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. First Series, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by DaMel Brothers. Pep. 4to. 215, 
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Rural Sports, &e. 

DOWN the ROAD ; or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch R^ystardsov. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken, Medium 8vo. 2 Is. 

ANNALS of the ROAD.; or, NotevS on Mail and Stage Coaching in 
Great Britain. By Captain Maltst, 18th Hussars. To which are added, Essays 
on the Road, by Nimrod. With 3 Woodcuts and 10 Coloured Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL SPORTS; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Pishing, Racing, 
and all other Rural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Leech). 8vo. 21s. 

The FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

A BOOK on ANGLING; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and 15 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15s. 

WILCOCKS’S SEA-FISHERMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. Qd. 

HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwygram, XV. the King’s 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The HORSE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUND. By W. 

Miles. With Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6c*. 

A PLAIN TREATISE on HORSE-SHOEING. By W. Miles. Post 
$vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTINGS. By W. Miles, Imp. 8m 
with 13 Plates, 15s. 

REMARKS on HORSES’ TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W, 

Miles. Post 8vo. Is, 6d. 

The HORSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By William Yodatt. 
8 vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

The DOG, By William Youatt. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 65 . 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonehenge. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6c*. * 

The GREYHOUND. By Stonehenge, Revised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo, 15s. 

The OX; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Dow* By J. R. Dobson. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. Gd, 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 


The THEOBY and. PE ACTIOS of B1HSIKS. By H. D. Macleod, 

M.A, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26.5. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING 1 . By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
Esq. M.A. Barrister-at- Law. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

MCCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial; Navigation. New and revised Edition, Svo. 63.?. 
Second Supplement, price 3s. Gd. 

The CABINET LAWYER ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional: intended for Practical Use and Genera] 
Information, Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 9s. 

PEWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE SPECIFIER; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building- Artificers’ Work, with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. Young. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WXLLICH’S POPULAR TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Renewal FiDes, Reversions, &c. ; also Interest. Legacy, Succession Duty, and 
various other useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Post Svd. 10s. 

HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 

during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By the late 
Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and 
Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, revised and improved. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2.?. 6d. 

The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By William Pole, F.R.S. Eighth Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The CORRECT CARD ; or, How to Play at Whist : a Whist Catechism. 
By Captain A. Campbell- Walker, F.R.G.S. late 79th Highlanders ; Author of 
‘ The Rifle, its Theory and Practice.’ New Edition. 32mo. 25. Gd. 

CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition revised. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THREE HUNDRED ORIGINAL CHESS PROBLEMS and STUDIES. 
By James Pierce, M.A. and W. T. Pierce. With numerous Diagrams. Square 
fcp. Svo. 7s. Gd. Supplement, price 2s. Gd. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; with Formulae for 
Public Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo. 
price 105. 6d. 

MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts. By Eliza 
Acton. Newly revised and enlarged ; with. 8 Plates and ISO Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. &s. 

MAUNDEB’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
Reference ; comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of the Peerage, 
useful Tables, &o. Revised Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 65 . cloth, or 10s. (id. calf. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Latest Edition, recon- 
structed, and partly re-written, with above 1,600 additional Memoirs, by W. L. R. 
Cates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

MAUNDER 5 S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; a Popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Latest Edition, in part re-written, 
with above 1,000 new articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. "With 7 Maps and 
16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; General Introductory 
Outlines of Universal History, and a Series of Separate Histories. ^Revised by 
the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 65. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the 
Vegetable Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
With 274 Woodcuts aad 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. Svo. 125. cloth. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dic- 
tionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters of which 
mention is made in Holy Scripture. Edited by the Rev. J. Ayeb, M.A. With 
Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth.. 
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Goodeve's Mechanism ........................ 12 
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Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle ...... 6 
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